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EATNAGIRI. 



CHAPTEB I. 

DESGRI PTION'. 

Thb dktnct of Raitnd.giri lying between 15°40' and 18° 5' north 
latitudoj and 7-3° 5' and 73° 55' east longitude, has an area of 3789 
square miles, a population of 1,019,136 souls, and a land revenue of 
£101,342 (Us. lb,13,420).2 

Except fo r t a>v'o coast 'villages Bdgmdndla and Kolmandla on its 
north bank, tlie Sfivitri river for about twenty-four miles, from the 
coast to the old port of Mahapral, forms the northern boundary of 
the district, sepai’ating it from the native state of Janjira, or as it 
is usually called, Hahsdn. Leaving Mahapral the boundary follows 
an irregultu clmin of hills, that running south-east and joining the 
Sahyddri range at the H4tlot pass, divide Ratnd,giri from the southern 
extremity ')i the Koldba district. On the west lies the Indian 
Ocean, giving the district a seaboard of about 160 miles, from 
Bdnkot or liort Victoria, to a point some two miles south of Port 
Redi. On t he east, the water shed of the Sahyadri hills from 
HAtlot to K iriulva, forms a well dehned natural boundary, and except 
for the one village of Gotna in Sangameshvar that passes beyond it, 
divides the district from S^tara and Kolhapur. The southern 
boundary is more irregular. At the south-east corner, the Savantvddi 
state comes bet'ivoen Ratnagiri and the Sahyddri hills, leaving 
RatnAgiri a narrow t;ongao of land that runs down the coast line, 
and diminishes almost to a point near Fort Terekhol, the northern 
limit of the Portuguese province of Goa. This narrow strip of coast, 
scarcely mo re than four milos at Its broadest point, forms the Vengurla 
sub-divisiot. 

The area, includod in the district of Ratndgiriis, for administrative 
purposes, ilistributed over nine suh-divisions. These, as shown in 
the following- summary, have an average area of .421 square miles, 
148 villages, and 113,237 inhabitants. 


^ This chapter in contributed by Mr. G. W. Vidal, O.S-, partly from materials 
supplied by Mr. .A. K., Nairne, O.S., Mr. J. H. Todd, O.S., and Mr. C. B. Winchester, 

“The population lignrei! are those of the 1872 census, the revenue is that recovered 
during the year ending 3lst July 1879. 
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The district is formed by a narrow belt of low land, lying between 
the Indian Ocean and the Sahytidri hills, with a total length of about 
160, and a breadth varying from thirty to foi’ty-five miles. Though 
hilly and rugged as a whole, the district presents in different parts 
many characteristic features. Near the Sahyadri hills the valleys 
are more open and the hills loss I’uggod than towards the centre 
of the district, which is little else than a mass of wild rugged hills. 
These again, towards the coast, fall into nearly level plateaus, in 
great part made barren by a capping of laterite rock, cleft by deep 
narrow steepsided valleys and ravines, through which rivers and 
streams find their way from the Sahyddri hills to the sea. These 
rivers, tidal and navigable, have on their banks the chief ports and 
nearly all the fertile laud of the southern Konkan. Over the rest of 
the country the soil is miserably poor, most of it a stiff iron clay, 
often mixed with gravel.^ 

The coast is almost uniformly rocky and dangerous. At sea, 
from a little distance, the line of black steep cliffs seems unbroken, 
and most uninviting. But those who in small boats or native craft 
creep along the coast, find, one after another, bays and coves 
shut in between jutting points of black rock and edged with sand of 
perfect whiteness. Here and there a thin sprinkling of red earth 
contrasts with the black rock, and though there are no trees, there 
is, even in the hot weather, a fair covering of green orushwood. 
In places, the hills draw back a little, leaving at their base a rich level 
of rice fields, with generally a belt of cocoanut palms between them 
and the beach. Almost every ten miles is a river or bay, largo 
enough to form a safe harbour for native craft, while at least four 
or five are by size and position fit to be leading ports and centres of 
foreign trade. The promontories at tho mouths of the larger rivers 
are usually crowned with the ruins of old fortresses, and in one 
or two places, as at Suvarndurg and MAlvan, rocky islands, divided 
from the mainland by narrow channels, still show the remains of 


‘ Captain Wingate, 1185 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 6, 
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strong Maratha fi rtifieations. In the numerous hays and openings 
along the coast are extremely picturesque villages, shaded more or 
less densely by ffd'n trees, the houses usually built in one or two 
long narrow lines, each house standing in its own little plot of 
cocoanut garden. 

Inland, the dislritit is a .series of raised latorito table lands with a 
varying depth of soil, the rock cropping out at frequent intervals. 
Between the tahle lands are valleys, the smaller ones mere beds 
of mountain toio-euts, the larger containing strips of rice land, 
often fringed wit h betelnut grove.s or plantain gardens, with here and 
there a mango i)r jack tree orchard. Some of these table lands, 
especially thos(! some way inland, are fairly wooded. But near 
the coast they are barren plains strewed with stones, with an 
occasional patcli of seal in the crovicjes of the rock. Except in some 
of the alluvial lands at the heads of creeks and in a few watered 
tracts mostly iti the south, the crops, sown in June, are reaped in 
November. I'rom November to June the lantl is absolutely bare. 
During the ritiny sciason, a coai'se rank grass grows freely on all 
the hill sides, but it has little value and makes poor fodder. The 
inland villager- a/ucl hamlets lie usually in the valleys under clumps 
of shady mango, jack, and tamarind trees. Many of them in 
connection with choir temples, have beautiful sacred groves, devrat, 
preserved from ancient days. In these groves no branch or stick 
may he cut, -lave for the use of the temple or of the community. 
Above are h'lty trees overgrown with creepers, ferns, and orchids, 
and linked hy {)arasites trailing in graceful festoons; below is 
a tangled gre w( h of busb and scrub intersected by mazy paths, the 
whole a mas-! of lujiuriant vegetation, to a lover of nature one of the 
pleasantest li'atures of the district. 

From all ])art s of the district, the line of the Sabyddri hills bounds 
the eastern I r.rizon. Those mountains, both in form and size, are 
easily distin rui.shed from any of the numerous spurs that roughen 
the surface of the district between the bases of the main range 
and the sea. In the Sahyadri hills both above and below the 
main range, the tops are often crowned or girded by large 
massive b;t,saltic rocks. These, with little aid from art, can be 
made fortresses most difficult to reach, and to look at, almost 
irapregnab! \ Many of them have springs of the finest water, and in 
all a supply can be secured in cisterns or reservoirs. These hills are 
crossed by numfirous passes, which except in two or three places 
where maile roads have been constructed by the British Government, 
form the <iiily means of communication with the Deccan. The best 
known of these prc-cipitonS defiles are, taking them from north to 
south, tht! H.b,lot, the Ambola, the north Tivra, the Kurabhdrli, the 
Mala, the south Tivra, the Amba, the Anaskura, the KAjirdi, the 
Phonda, a nd the Nardir passes. In climbing and on gaining the 
crest of ttuise passes the scenery is on all sides most grand. 
Mountain-! rise behind mountains three or four thousand feet high, 
and covered vdth tj'ees except where the huge black rook is too solid 
even for he hardiest shrub to take root. The hills are in places 
always green, and during the rainy season, especially towards its 
close, wh> a torrents pour down the mountain sides, the vegetation is 
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extremely ricL., and gleams of sanshine, reflected from the breaking 
masses of clouds, give a thousand passing tints to every hill. Both 
at the opening and the close of the south-west monsoon, the most 
tremendous tempests and thunderstorms are common. To the west 
of the Sahy4dri hills, which rise sheer from base to erest, the country is 
comparatively low, the plateaus seldom rising more than five hundred 
feet above sea level. So rugged and hilly is the whole district, 
that no detailed account of its innumerable spurs and eminences 
is possible. The lower hills are for the most part bare and treeless, 
and where trees occur, they are yearly stripped of their leaves and 
branches to be turned to ashes on the rice fields in the valleys 
below. Only here and there are lofty hills with slopes more or less 
covered with verdure. A few of these deserve special mention. 
Beginning from the north, the first hill of importance is the hog- 
backed Mandangad, a ruined fort, about fourteen miles from the sea 
in Dapoli, which, commanding a view of Mahfibaleshvar, is itself 
a conspicuous land-mark for many miles round. South-east of 
Mandangad lies Palgad, also in Dapoli. Further on, in the same 
direction and in the Khed sub-division, three isolated hills of 
considerable height rise in a line parallel to the Sahyhdris and 
separated from them by the narrow valley of the Tagbudi river. 
The northmost of these hills is Mahipatgad, which faces the 
H4tlot pass and Makarandgad in the S^tara district the famous 
‘ Saddle back’ of visitors to Mah4baleshvar; the central is Sumdrgad, 
and the southmost facing the Ambolighhfis Ras^lgad. All these 
hills are capped by strong perpendicular scarps of basalt, and two 
at least of them were, like all similar coigns of vantage, fortified by 
the Marathas, Except the Sahy4dri ranges, there are no hills of 
any great height either in Chiplun, Sangameshvar, or Eatndgiri. 
Passing south to L4nja in Raj^pur, Mdchdl a triangular hill of 
considerable height is seen close to the old fort of Vishalgad, at 
the foot of, though detached from, the Sahy4dris. Unlike most high 
Ratndgiri hills whose tops are narrow ridges or peaks, MachAl ends 
in a fine broad plateau and could be made a sanitarium. . The 
following table prepared from the Trigonometrical Survey Chart 
shows the heights and positions of some of the principal points 
from which observations were taken during the survey : 

Satndgin Hills. 


Name. ■ | 

Sub- 

CIVISION. 

Kgrth 

Latitubb. 

Mast I 

LONaiTUBB. 1 

Hbight 

IN FSKT. 

Situation. 

K&ata ,,, ... 

D&poli 

0 

17 B7 30 

e 1 

73 7 40 ■ 

1100 

Hill on table land, 4 mllea 
south-east of B4nkot. 

Nigftdi . 

»» 

17 43 10 

73 13 37 

m 

Higrbest point of range of 
hills, about 4 miles south 
of DlipoU camp and 3 
miles from the coast. 

Bhuleshvar ... 

JCbed 

17 46 8 

73 S3 32 i 

m 

Hill, % mile north-east of 
Faras village, between 
Dapoli and Khed, about 
13 miles from the coast. 

Adur *», 

Chiplun .. 

17 34 9 

73 IS 41 

353 

' 

A conspicuous hill known 
as Hoiya Head on the 
sea coast, about 12 miles 
south of D4bhol. 
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Hbight 
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SlTirATION. 

Knmbb&rli 

OWplu 1 ... 

17 24 8 

a t U 

73 43 26 

3435 

1 Sahyddfi range. \ mile 
north of the KumbhAi'li 
pass. 

Jayffad 

Kaijondi 


17 17 55 

73 15 47 

199 

HlKhest tower of the fort. 


17 13 33 

73 20 33 

729 

Highest point of a rangs 
of hills, 2 miles east of 
the village of Kaljondi 
and 6 miles from the 
coast. 

Varavda 

II. 

17 H 48 

73 16 33* 

218 

i 

HlU Boufch'West of the 
village of Varavia on the 
sea coast, about 2 miles 
north of MAlgund, 

Mirya . 


17 1 34 

73 18 6 

404 

Highest point of hill 2^ 
miles north of KatnAglri 
fort. 



! 18 53 9 

73 18 4d 

! 298 

LIght-houso tower. 

Hill to the east of the vil¬ 
lage of same name, about 
6 miles from the coast. 

Nivenai. 


17 9 47 

73 21 32 

729 

TiU Tek. 


18 59 35 

73 20 21 

397 

Eidge of hlUa on sea coast, 
about 12 lalles south of 
Ratnagiri. 

EhAvdl. 

R4d»p)ir 

16 48 35 

78 31 60 


Hill about a mile west of 
village of same name 
near LAnja, about 16 
i miles from the coast. 

UauoU. 

If 

16 58 n 

78 60 SO 

3348 

Western extremity of 
ridge running east and 
west about 4 miles south 
of tho A'rnba pass. 

CIberla 

reread ... 

16 29 67 

73 22 28 

319 

Hill on coast three miles 
south of Viiaydurg fort. 

Bhatoba 

... 

16 15 26 

73 23 13 

867 

Hill on sea coast about 
16 miles sooth of Vijay* 
dnrg. 

ShrAvar.. 


10 14 S3 

73 36 4,2 

696 

Hill about 2 miles north¬ 
west of village of same 
name, about 0 miles from 
the coast. 

Yelvan 

. 

16 25 2 

73 64 18 

3240 

Highest point of hillg, 
a mile and a half east of 
Sivgad fort. 

Faruia 

Mdlvan ... 

) 

16 68 U 

73 36 42 

617 

Hill in village of same 
name, eight miles north 
of Veugurla. 

The numerous streams and 

[ watercourses, which form the riyer 


Bystem of tbo district, vary little in the character of their course. 
Rising either in the SahyAdri hills, or in the various spurs connected 
with them, they traverse the country through narrow deeply cut 
ravines, and deliver their tribute wave to the Indian Ocean after a 
short but tortuous coarse, seldom of more than forty miles. The 
general flow is from east to west, with in some instances a slight 
tendency to fall towards the south. A noticeable feature of these 
rivers is the suddenness pf their windings. In many parts they 
have th(! appetirance of land-locked lakes, until the passing of an 
outstanding hill shows the line of water stretching at right angles 
to its former channel. Though of comparatively small size and 
volume, and ill suited for irrigation, the principal rivers are of 
great value to the district. Their deep tidal channels, navigable 
for twenf y miles or more, when supplemented by good roads between 
the sea -board, and the Deccan, afford easy means of communication, 
and prc vido {in outlet for the produce of the country; their broad 
estnaric s offer good and safe anchorage for craft plying up and down 
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the coast j and along their low tidal banks are found the best rice 
lands of the district. Besides the larger rivers, there are many small 
streams, creeks, and inlets, which have no communication with the 
interior. And during the south-west monsoon innumerable little 
rills and rivulets springing up in all directions, drain into minute 
patches of level ground and convert them into rice fields. 

The Savitri or Bankot river, for its last twenty-four miles the 
northern boundary of the collectorate, is one of the five streams, 
panch ganga, which have their sources in the village of old 
Mah^baloshvar. Descending the mountain side in a narrow rooky 
channel, it passes by MahM and Dasgaon through southern Kolaba, 
and reaches the Ratnagiri district at Mahdpral, and after a total 
course of about fifty miles falls into the sea at Bankot. During its 
passage througn the Ratnagiri district, it receives the waters of no 
tributary. The mouth of the Savitri is formed by bluff hills, jutting 
out on either side of the creek into the sea. Fort Victoria or Bdnkot 
crowns the southern headland. The old fort is still there, though 
in ruins, and on the shores of the creek are traces of the first English 
Residency in the southern Konkan. Bfinkot^ is only a fair-weather 
port. The passage is marked by buoys and beacons, but a rather 
formidable sand bar with at low water a depth of 2^ fathoms lies 
across the entrance to the anchorage. In 1863, at the end of the 
stormy season, a native vessel containing the wife, child, and 
servants of a member of the Bombay Council was wrecked off this 
bar, and perhaps without sufficient reason, it has ever since been 
considered dangerous.* ** The river is, for native craft, drawing seven 
feet of water, navigable thirty-six miles to the town of Mahdd in 
Kolaba; and for vessels of sixteen feet draught up to Mahdpral in 
RatnAgii’i, about twenty-four miles from the mouth of the river. 
Between Bankot and Mahapral there is no difficulty, and large craft 
work up on a single tide. Between MahApral and Mahad the river' 
narrows; shoals, and rocky ledges, and reefs are numerous; and eveh 
for small craft, navigation is both difficult and dangerous. Such 
craft are often three or four days working up from Mahapral to 
MahAd. Every year within these limits the creek is silting and 
becoming more difficult. The principal ferry across the SAvitri is 
between Bankot and Bagmandla. Boats also ply between Shipola, 
Panderi, Nigadi, and MahApral, and the villages opposite to them 
in the Habshhs territory. After the first two or three miles, the 
scenery of the creek is particularly striking. The hill, rising boldly 
from the wateris edge to a considerable height, are especially on the 
northern bank, clad with thick forests, which on some of the reaches 
surround the water on all sides, giving the creek the appearance of 
a mountain lake. Further inland, the hills draw back, giving place 
to broad belts of low land, divided from the water by mangrove 
swamps, and before MahAd is reached, the banks have become flat 
and uninteresting. 

The course of the Vashishti is parallel to, and about thirty miles 
south of, the Savitri. This river, the largest and most important in 


* Mr. Crawford’s Report, 4430, 12th December 1877. 

** Mr. Crawford’s Report, 4430, 12th December 1377. 
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the district^ n ses in the Tivra pass and takes its name from Vashishtj 
a follower of Rim, who is supposed to have inhabited that region'. 
About fifteen miles from its source, after a rapid fall through rooky- 
ravines, the river reaches the town and cotton mart of Chiplun, 
and at this jioinfc becomes tidal. Passing the island of Govalkot 
it suddenly wi Jens, and after a course of twenty-five miles through 
low mud banks fringed with mangroves, it reaches the sea at the 
port of Anjanr ol. Like the Savitri the entrance to the Vashiahti 
IS guarded by a fomidable sand bar, which on the south bank leaves 
but a narrow fi.assage, under the rocky headland on which stands 
the old fort of' Anjanvel. On the north bank, a mile above Anjanvel 
lies the once famous port of Dabhol. Situated on a narrow strip 
of low ground between the creek and a precipitous hill, its present 
aspect does not, suggest its former greatness. "Wher gales from the 
north-west make the anchorage off Anjanvel fort dangerous, the 
numerous crab, waiting to leave the river. He off the Dabhol shore, 
where they are (Kimpletely protected from the wind, and where there 
is sufficient wat t r t'O float V6s,sel3 of much heavier burthen than ever 
now enter the Vishishti. Still, neither Anjanvel nor DAbhol is more 
than a fair-weather port. The Jagbudi, the principal tributary of 
the 'Vdshishtij rises rear the Ilittlot pass. In its first twelve miles 
its course lies I' 'oui north to south. Hero it turns at a right angle, 
and after twelv(.' miles from east to west, reaches the town of Khed, 
the head-quartt rs of the sub-division of that name. It here meets 
the tidal wave and again turning sharply, continues its course 
for another twt I ve miles from north to south, till from the right 
it joins the Vfisliishti, about twenty miles from the coast. Several 
smaller tributary streams are, on either bank, received into the 
Vdshishti. U]) the larger of those the tide runs for some distance, 
and the smaller coa.stmg boats can pass to villages a mile or two 
from the main riveir. The entrances to these smaller creeks are 
generally hidden by mud banks covered with mangroves, which 
bar the passage wi'wm the tide is out. The Vdshishti is at any state 
of the tide, navi,t>a,ble for the largest craft as far as the village of 
Diva, about oiglit miles below Govalkot, the landing place for 
Chiplun. Very large craft work up on the tide to Govalkot itself, 
twenty-eight mi os from the mouth of the river, and there discharge 
on the quays, c instructed in 1860 by Sir M. R. Kennedy, or into 
flat boats which work up the narrow tidal gullet to Chiplun, 
three miles furl ler.^ The Jagbudi is also navigable for small craft 
as far as Khed fi’he triangular island of Govalkot or Mdp is 
formed by the ili vision of the Vashishti into two channels at 
Chiplun. The nerthem channel, probably the original course of the 
river, but now passable only by small boats, forms one side of tbo 
triangle, while l lie base and the other side are the southern channel, 
which turns at an acute angle to re-join the main stream. The 
extreme length < I' 1 he island is two miles and its breadth one mile. 
At the apex of die triangle is a low hill, the nuns of an old fort, 
which guards the approach to Chiplun. The island, formed entirely 
of alluvial deposit, is highly tilled. About a mile below Govalkot 
is a group of smnll islands of salt marsh and mangrove swamps. 


* Wr, Crawford’s Reixirt, 4430, 12tli December 1877. 
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There are two chief ferries across the Vashishtij between Tarihanda 
and Ddbhol, and between Maldoli and Hodkhdd. The river becomes 
fordable at the eastern angle of the Govalkot island. 

The next river of importance is the Shfistri. Rising in the 
SahyMri hills near Prachitgad, after a total course of about forty 
miles it falls into the ocean at Jaygad, arocky promontory jutting into 
the sea twenty miles south of the estuary of the Vashishti. Plowing 
for about sixteen miles west, past the town of Sangameshvar, until 
it meets the Bav river at Phangas in the Ratndgiri subr-division, 
the course for a few miles changes abruptly to the north, and then 
takes a north-westerly direction to tho coast. The tidal wave reaches 
as far as Pet, tho modern Sangameshvar, two miles lower down the 
south bank of the river than the original town of that name. During 
its course several small rivers unite with the Sh^stri. The principal 
of these is the Bdv, which, rising in the Sahyadri range near the Amba 
pass, after a courseof about thirty-five milesthrough a comparatively 
fertile vfilley, joins the Shfistri on its left bank at Phangas about 
twenty miles from the coast. The Gadnadi from the Mala pass, meets 
the SMstri on its right bank, five miles lower down, while a smaller 
stream rising near Velamb in the Chiplun sub-division joins the 
Gadnadi on its right bank, two miles above the junction of the latter 
with the Shdstri. Jaygad, at the month of the river, is a good and 
safe fair weather port, with a broader estuary and a less difficult bar 
than the Savitri or Vashishti. But the river soon narrows and 
shallows, and though vessels of moderate draught can still run up 
on the tide within a few miles of Sangameshvar, the channel is 
said to be gradually silting. Tho Gadnadi is navigable for small craft 
as far as Mdkhjan, the seat of a small trade. I3ut the Btlv very 
soon becomes too shallow for any but small boats. There are four 
chief public ferries across the Shastri, between TavsdlandLfiriegan; 
between Tambhari and Kudli j between Phangas and Dingni; and 
between Sangameshvar and Asurda. The Bav is crossed by ferries 
as Vdndri and Parchuri. 

About twenty-five miles south of the Shastri lies the Ratn^igiri 
river or creek, with no special name and comparatively unimportant. 
Rising in the Amba pass, it falls into the sea after a course of soma 
forty iniles. The mouth of the river is very narrow, and on the south 
side is g-uarded by a large sand bank. Outside the entrance and to 
the north, with a light-house at its extreme end, lies the promontory on 
which stands tho fort of Ratnagiri. As this bay gives safe anchorage 
for small craft during the north-west winds, few vessels pass into the 
narrow creek. There are no important towns on its banks. But 
small craft can work up on tho tide twelve miles as far as Harchiri. 
Up to this point the influence of the tide is ordinarily felt. But in 
the monsoon freshes, even at the very mouth of thp river, the water 
has no taste of salt. There are two chief ferries, one between 
Ratnagiri and Bhata; the other between Someshvar and Pomendi. 

About twelve miles south of Ratnagiri is another small river, the 
Muchkundi, which rises at MachaU near Prabhavli, and flows into 
the sea with the fort of Purangad on its northern bank. Small 
craft navigate the river twelve miles as far as S^tavli. 

'The cave atMdchAI is the traditionary home of the sage Muohkund after WBom 
the river is named. 
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The next river, the Jaytdpur creek, rising in the Anaskura pass, 
after about Urenty-fiye miles as a mountain stream, reaches the 
ancient trading town of Rajapur, where, in years gone by, the English 
and French had factciries. Here it meets the tidal wave, and 
after another iifoeen miles reaches the ocean at Yashvantgad, a 
promontory o i its north bank about twelve miles south of Purangad. 
Yashvantgad is a. fair weather port and the creek is navigable to within 
three miles of Haiapur. The entrance under Yashvantgad is narrow; 
but a mile or so {urther' up, the river suddenly broadens into what at 
first sight semns a large landlocked salt lake, with an island in its 
centre, oppo^ise Jaytapur. After passing this island the channel 
turns sharp lo the south for two miles, when by a gradual curve it 
resumes its ciisterly direction. The principal ferries across this 
creek are two, between Yashvantgad and Jaytapur, and between 
Jaytapur and Ntita. The Rajapur bay, as it is called, affords shelter 
from the north-westers which blow during the fair season, but with 
westerly winds there is a heavy short swell in the bay, which makes 
it a not very sate anc-horage ; at that time the north side of the 
bay should be resorteid to. 'J’horB are only seven or eight feet of 
water on the bar at low tide. But further in are depths of from 
eighteen to twenty-four feet abreast the large village of Jaytapur, 
inside on the left hank of the river.* 

Pour miles south of Yashvantgad is the mouth of the Vijaydurg 
creek or V^,gotuii, river. Rising in the Kajirda pass and flowing 
sahth-east for :il)out fifteen miles, receiving on its way the waters 
ot several smalltm stoiams, this river reaches the tidal wave at or 
near Kharepataii. After this point its channel rapidly widens, and 
passing the (|Ufiy C'f \'’agotna on its left bank, reaches the ocean at 
Vijaydurg, h, bold lieadland on the south side of the estuary, crowned 
by the ruins of an old fort. The mouth of the river is by the 
promontory of \''i 3 £iydurg completely sheltered from the south-west, 
and being S]i it into several bays and backwaters, gives, all the year 
round, a splendid anchorage to craft of large size.®* This river has no 
bar. At its entrance between Yijaydurg fort and the high cliffs to 
the north-east on which there is an old Maratha battery, there are 
depths of friiin twenty to twenty-four feet at low water. Inside 
it rapidly shoals, and 2|- cables further in the depth at low 
water is only from twelve to thirteen feet,* After rounding 
Vijaydurg, tiie channel turns south-east for four miles parallel 
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1 HydrograpJis' Notiiie 17 by Ijieut. F. W. Jarrad, B-N,, 7. ... 

* In the line s '.aBon ^'e8sels may anchor anywhere in the harbour, the best position 
being in 3i fatbiiins mud and clay, at low water, with the extremes of the fort nearing 
from W.S.W. m* S. W , Further in the water shoals quickly, but vessels of less 
than twelve feet drauglit can enter the river at any time, and lie in perfectly smooth 
water a cable fi'oin the shorn abreast the landing place. A long ship should be moored 
head and stern, wi1 h the best bower to ebb, which in the freshets runs at the rate of 
nearly four knots an hour. The harbour is accessible and affords perfect shelter to 
vessels during t in south-west monsoon, in the height of which steamers of the Indian 
navy conveyed ti tsips there during the 1857 mutintes. It is high water, full rad 
change, of the moon at 10 hours 37 minutes; mean springs rise 6 feet 9 inches, 
neaps 4 feet 10 inciies. Hydrographic Notice, 17, 6. 

3 Ibid, 6. 
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to the line of coast, and then passing a small island in mid-channel, 
gradually curves to the east. At the bend of the river a large 
backwater runs south for two or three miles, forming the peninsula 
of Gheria. The creek is navigable for vessels drawing seven feet as 
far as the village of Vagotna, where quays have been built, and for 
smaller craft, up to Kharepatau twenty miles inland. The chief 
public ferry is between Vagotna and Kumbhavda. 

The Devgad river rises in the Sivgad pass, and after a 
comparatively straight course of about thirty-five miles from east to 
west reaches the sea at the fort of Devgad which forms the southern 
headland about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg, There are no 
towns of any impoi’tanc.e on its banks. Several small islands have 
been formed in the bed of the river in its tidal section, and it is only 
navigable for a few miles. 

The Achra, a small river taking its name from the chief town on 
its left bank, rises in a spur of tho Sahyadri range near the Phonda 
pass, and has a southwesterly cour.se of rather less than thirty miles 
to the sea. The entrance to the river is narrow, and lies about fourteen 
miles south of Devgad. Hmall craft can pass as far as Achra four 
miles from tho mouth, 

Tho Kalavli rises in tho Naradva pass near Rhairugad, and for 
the first twenty-four miles forms the northern boundary of the 
Savantv^di state. At this point it receives the v^aters of a tributary 
stream, called the Gadnadi, and taking a southwesterly course, and 
passing in succession Ramgad on the right and Malund and Masura 
on the left, reaches the ocean after another twenty miles at a 
small bay, three miles north of Malvan. For the last four miles it 
flows due south, separated from the sea only by a narrow spit of land. 
During its course, the Kalavli receives numerous small tributary 
streams. But the volume of water is comparatively slender, and 
the river, navigable for only eight miles, has no important town on 
its banks. There are two chief ferries, between Masura and 
Bhagvantgad, and between Redi and Tondoli. 

The Karli river rises in the Sahyadri hills, near Manohargadin the 
Savantvadi state, and after a winding course of about thirty miles, 
passing Kudal on its left bank, and engulfing numerous small 
tributaries, reaches the Ratnagiri district and British territory at 
Talgaon. For the next fifteen miles it forms the boundary between 
the Sdvantvddi state and Ratnagiri ; then flov^ing west for four 
miles it turns sharp to the south, and following the line of the coast 
for four miles more, is to its mouth, eight miles south of Malvan, 
cut off from the sea only by a wall of sand bills less than half a mile 
broad. Navigable for a few miles only, it has no towns of importance 
on its banks. 

Besides these larger rivers, numerous smaller creeks and back¬ 
waters break the coast line, but have no communication with the 
interior. During the fair season several of these minor creeks 
afford shelter to .small coasting vessel.s and fishing smacks, and to 
cross all or nearly all of them, fei’ries are wanted, 
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Beginning ngain from the norths the first of these smaller inlets 
is the Kelsi creek, lying midway between Bankot and Savarndurg. 
The entrance to this creek is narrow and difficult. On the north 
bank, a high steep brushwood-covered hill overhangs the narrow 
channel, while! along S])it of sand and salt marsh Hanks the southern 
bank. This creek is for some ten miles navigable for small canoes. 

The Ada cT(!ck, some two miles south, is much like, but smaller 
than the Kelii creek. In both of them large quantities of fish are 
netted. 

Four miles south, lies the Anjarla creek or Jog river, important 
only as being she outlet for the produce of the teak forests, raised 
in the villages on its banks by Kanoji Angria about one hundred 
and fifty yeyi’s ago, and still kept by Government as Imperial 
reserves. 

Between flio Jog and the Vasbisbti are no creeks or backwaters 
worth notice', and the coast line comparatively straight and regular 
gives little oi‘ no .shelter. Between the Vashlshti and the Shastri, 
and south of the open roadstead of Guhagar, lie two snug little 
bays, Palslu t and Borya, sheltered from northerly winds by 
projecting hi-:),dlaads. Between the Shastri and the Ratnagiri rivers 
are four minui’ creeks at Ganpatipula, Karyat Nevra, Ara, and 
Kdlbfidevi, »11 of tliem crossed by ferries. The Kalbadevi backwater 
from the M i 'ya bay, the stormy-season port of Ratnagiri, runs 
inland in two ])rauches, one going eastwards to Majgaon and the 
other running' lour miles south to Ratnagiri. Both of those tidal 
creeklots arc navigtible. Between Ratn4giri and the Muclikundi 
a small creek nius up to Pavas, a town in the Ratnagiri sub-division. 
From this t< i t he Bevg'ad creek, there is nothing to notice. Between 
Devgad and the A.chra river, two small atrfeams of no importance 
and having no local names, cross the Salshi portion of the Devgad 
sub-division At. Malvan a small bay and backwater make an 
indifferent In i b-our. Between Malvan and Vengnrla, where is a small 
creeklet, no tther creek remains to be noticed. Finally at Redi, 
the extreme south of the district, a stnall river falls into the ocean. 

The district contains no natural lakes and but few artificial 
reservoirs of any size or importance. The only reservoirs that call 
for notice arc chose at Dhaiuapur, Varad, and Pendurin the Malvan 
sub-division. Of cbeir ago or of their builders there is no record. 
The Dhama[ ur lake has an area of fifty-five acres, and a maximum 
depth of 371 feet, I’ormed by damming a valley with an earthen 
bank, tbougli the dam loaka considerably, it holds water all the year 
round, and shows no tendency to silt. It waters about 500 acres, 
forty of them garden and the rest rice land. The Pendur lake 
covers fifty-t wo acres and has a maximutn depth of twelve feet. 
The embankiDont i,s of earib, with a masonry waste weir and sluice. 
It holds wal 'C only till April, when the sluice is opened, and in 
the bed of i.lie liike rice is grown. It waters .about eighty acres, 
and has silted in jdaces. 1’ho Varad lak% covers thirty acres and 
has a maximum depth of from nine to twelve feet. On one side 
it has a maconry retainingr wall. Like the Pendur lake it holds 
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water only till April when its bed is used for powing rice. It 
waters about 110 acres, and shews no sign of silting. This lake 
was, in 1856, repaired by Government. 

The following sketch' of Ratnagiri geology has been compiled 
from the notes and maps of Mr. C. J. Wilkinson, formerly of the 
Geological Survey of India, who, owing to bad health, was himself 
unable to prepare it. The area examined by Mr. Wilkinson, 
extending from the southmost part of the district to about eight 
miles north of Ratn%iri town, and up to latitude 1.6° 6' north, includes 
the whole breadth of tho district. Beyond that the eastern 
boundary of the surveyed area treuds north-west till it strikes the 
Muchkundi river, about sixteen miles inland. Hence, the boundary 
runs north up to and along the left bank of the Bav river, till its 
junction with Ihe Shastri. The whole of the area thus defined lies 
in the southern Konkau. 

The recks of this part of Ratnag i belong to live groups. These; 
arranged in their true or descending order, are :— 

j 7 Subagrial formations and soils, 
i 6 Alluvial deposits. 

5 Konkau Iftl'.ei’ite. 

... 4 Katniigivi plant beds. 

i 3 Deocan trap andironclay (laterite) 
1 series. 

t 2 Kaladgi quartzites and shales. 

1 Gneissio (metamorphio) series 
( with trap and granite intrusions. 

In describing these groups it will be most convenient to begin 
with the oldest, and consider the others in ascending order. 
Measured by the superficial area they cover, by far the most important 
is the Konkan Laterite the next is the Deccan Trap j the Gneissio 
series covers the third, and the Kaladgi queirtzites the fourth 
largest area; the remaining rocks occupy very small surfaces, and 
are comparatively of little importance. 

The peculiar rocks belonging to the gi-eat Gneissio or Metamorphio 
Series, which occurs so largely throughout the southern part of the 


I. Post Tertiary, or Recent 

II. Upper do. 

III. Middle or Lower Tertiary 

IV. Upper Secondary ... 

V. Azoic ... 


' Contributed by Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.S., Geological Survey of India, from 
Notes by the late Mr. C. J. Wilkinson, formerly of the Geological Survey. When 
visited by Mr. Wilkinson, but little had been vrritten about Ratndgin geology. 
The earliest reference occurs in Mr. John G. Malcolrasou’s rvell known paper on the 
Fossils of the Eastern Portion of the Great Basaltic Districts of India, read to the 
Geological Society of London in 1837, where he describes his discovery of sandstones 
(quartzites) at A'chra, north of Milvan. Mr. H. J. Carter, F.R.S., of the Bombay 
Medical Service (Jour. Bom. As. Soe. 1854) correlated the BatnAgiri clays with the 
Tr^ivancor beds, in which Lieutenant-G eneral Cullen had disco vered supposedly eocene 
fossils. Mr. Carter was of opinion that the Konkan laterite was a true decomposed 
trap, not a detrital rock like the TrAvancor laterite. Lieutenant A. Aytoun’s Geology 
of the Southern Konkan, published in 1854 (Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 
New Series, IV., 671) referred chiefly to the districts south of RatnAgiri, bat 
contained some notes on the laterite seen near that station, which he considered 
distinctly detrital. Mr, Wilkinson’s observations have as yet been published only 
in brief form, in a paper drawn np by himself and published in 1871 (Geological 
Survey of India, IV. 44, under the title Sketch of the Geological Structure of the 
Southern Konkan) ; Mr. Wilkinson’s more important observations wore incorporated 
in Mr. Foote’s memoir on The Geological Features of the South Mar.itha Country and 
adjacent districts (Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII. Part I. 1877). 
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peninsula and I'omB the foundation on which all the other formations 
rest, are but sparingly exposed in Ratnagiri, only in the southern 
parts along the sea coast and in the valleys of the Ashamat river and 
its affluents. 'I'he prevalent strike of the beds is north-by-west to 
north-north-wosl, in the band of rocks running along the coast, with 
which it shows a remarkable parallelism, suggesting some connection 
between the st rike of the rocks and the run of the coast. The 
predominant v irioties of rock in this band are mica schists and 
quartzites, showing a certain amount of folding parallel to the line 
of strike. In f kti upper valley of the Ashamat river, gneiss and mica 
schists are ini ns common, especially at and around Ashamat village 
itself, but Hoimblendic schist with gneiss occurs also at several 
places higher up tho river as near Harkul and Kupavda. Talc 
schists are met with at, and to tho north of, Bidvadi four miles west 
of Ashamat. In this quarter the prevalent strike of the rocks 
is north-west to south-east, occasionally trending to oast and west. 
The most northerly exposure of the gneiss occurs in a small inlier, 
surrounded b^- quartzites of the KalMgi series, at tho foot of the 
Phonda pass. Jlcsro light-coloured gneiss, with a little silvery mica, 
dips south-west, at an angle of about 30°. 

Kaladgi Quain.zites and Shales occur in the southern Konkan, in 
numerous detached inliers, divided from each other by the overlying 
beds of the Diciian traps and the Konkan laterite. Only one of these 
inliers is of e.)iisiclerable extent. This occurs at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, ;uid extends north-west some fourteen or fifteen miles, 
covering between eighty and 100 square miles of surface. Of the 
inliers, the nt xt in size is a very irregular-shaped patch, stretching 
about ten miles north from the right bank of the Ashamat river, at a 
point, a mile ■ ast of the coast. Prom the two principal villages within 
their area, the former has been described as the Lora, the latter as the 
Achra inlier. Several small inliers of quartzite lie at some distance 
south-east of the Aclira area, and a perfect cluster of little inliers 
occurs along ilio banks of the Khdrepatan sti’cam, north of the Lora 
area. At ilalvan, a small patch of these Kaladgi beds juts into the 
sea, and the A ongnrla rocks, Sindhudurg, Kavda rock, and other 
smaller rocks off the coast, also consist of the same hard beds. These 
rocks belong;, unquestionably, to the Kaladgi series, as developed in 
the Kaladgi and Belgaum districts. The lithological characters of 
the rocks in both quarters are identical, and their connection is 
established ny the line of inliers which occurs in the Deccan trap 
region in tlie \nlloys of the Dudh ganga, Ved ganga, and Harankasi 
rivers, near Vaki Sliengaon, and Ajra. Tho Kaladgi beds were 
formerly much more largely represented in the Konkan, but they 
suffered imraense denudation, chiefly before the outpouring of the 
Deccan trap. Hundreds, if not thousands, of feet of beds were cut 
away, and '.vhat now remains is but a scanty ruin. 

Near the Phor.da pass and Lora, the members of the Kaladgi series 
may he well seen. They consist of white, yellow, or pink altered 
sandstones (quai'tzites, quartzite-sandstone) and shales, which lie 
iiuconform ibiy on the upturned edges of tho old gneissic rocks. In 
the norlh-n eist corner of the Lora sandstone area is a group of hills, 
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of which one, Sdlva hill, is about eight or nine hundred feet high. 
The arrangement of the beds in the main mass of the hill is difficult 
to determine, as the sides are thickly covered with detritus and 
brushwood; but at the western base, shales, generally associated with 
this sandstone, occur, dipping slightly to the west and passing 
under the trap at its boundary while the summit of the hill is 
formed by a thick bed of sandstone pink in colour, and either 
horizontal or with a very slight dip westward. Other high hills 
and spurs on the edge of the Sahyadris are formed of sandstone 
lying on metamorphies, partially disclosed and capped by the 
same thick bed of sandstone, here dipping eastward, the two 
portions of the beds on the respective hills being apparently the 
remains of a low anticlinal axis. The intervening beds have 
been swept away, possibly before the trap covered the country. 
The first flows of trap poured into the hollows lietween the hills, for, 
at the boundary of this patch of sandstones, the trap is generally 
found at their bases. As the successive flows surrounded them, the 
highest remained islands in a trap sea. Finally, they were covered 
by some of the higher beds, now only seen in the scarped sides of the 
Sahyadris a few miles eastward. As has been mentioned, this trap 
has, except one or two patches, been twice denuded. The effects of 
this denudation on tlio trap, west of Kalvahill, are rather curious, for, 
side by side with this hill, their bases almost touching, is another 
hill, conical in shape, and formed entirely of successive beds of trap. 
Nearly of the same height they are a strong contrast, the trap hill 
conical and barren, the lines of flow showing black and strong ; and 
the sandstone hill long flatcapped and thickly wooded. 

The central part of the Lora area is low. On the south side, 
towards Phonda, are considerable spreads of nearly bare, gritty, 
quartzite sandstone, much weathered on the surface. In the Lora 
river shales appear at one place dipping south-west at 30°. In a 
fresh section these are soft and argillaceous, in colour white and pink. 
In the river they are green and associated with quartzite bands. 
The country north of the Lora river is veiy flat and low, and covered 
with thick clay soil. The hills flanking the Sahyadris on the 
eastern side of the area are sandstone, capped by a very thick bed 
of the same rock. At the western base of 8alva hill shales occur, 
passing under the trap. The shales must bo calcareous here, for at 
their point of contact with the trap, they are transformed into a 
compact, light-blue rock, like limestone in which the lines of 
deposition are crumpled and indistinct. This calcareous rock occurs 
very locally, but is highly prized as the only source of lime in the 
district. Other shales, externally of lilac colour, occur in rolling beds 
on the south side of a low range of trap hills, which pass eastward 
from the eastern flank of the Salva hill group. The most northerly 
exposure of the Kaladgi beds appears to bo at Panhala, two miles 
north-west of Kharepatan where there is a small sandstone inlier. 


South-west of Phonda, light brown or bluish argillaceous shales 
underlie the low sandstone range. The shales, which ai'O soapy to 
the touch, are thinly fissile, and generally, rather soft, but contain 
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here and there, hanler and more silicious aeams. In these the 
planes of depimtion, which He very close together, are well seen. 

In the Aelira inlier the sandstones form a small range, east 
and south-east oi' t;he village. The hills here rise to a maximum 
height of about 300 feet, which exceeds that of the surrounding 
laterito platea,;]. 3’hough other varieties are found, the rock is chiefly 
white and of siicefiaroid texture. South-west of the village, the 
sandstones stretch into the sea. Shales occur intercalated among 
the lower beiJf, of sandstone, and are seen in the river bank sections 
here, and also I’uither south at Chindurvadi. The beds dip south- 
westward or roll about. The same or similar beds show a few miles 
north of Achra 071 the banks of a small river and its affluents, most 
at Hiudla, M 1 l)7i,v, and Nariuga. On the south sid§ of the lower 
reach of the Ashamat river the Kaladgi rocks appear in several 
detached patclies, the most northerly of which is a small exposure 
of fine-grain('d -white or yellow altered sandstone, lying south of 
the village of Ohunivra, and dipping north-west at an angle of 10°. 
Similar sandstone is seen in the stream at Masda, where it shows a 
north-easterly ilip. 

In the ravi les north of the small Masura river are dark blue or 
slate-coloured sliales, weathering light blue or nearly white. They 
are sometimes hurd, with a conchoidal fracture, sometimes soft, and 
soapy to the toiicli. South of the river the same peaty, argillaceous 
^ales show in sececal ravines, as thosoof the Malgaon andChamphed 
streams. Ncur the end of the ravines they ai’e edvored by pink 
sandstone whii.h is again overlaid by trap-flows and latorite. In 
the Kankavli jjatch, a little to the south-east, the pink sandstone 
and grey shiih s are both seen. At Malvan and in the islands off 
the coast the 7andsi;one, or rather quartzite rock is white sometimes 
with spangh'u of golden mica. A small quartzite outlier occurs 
on either sidi7 cif the Kudal ju'ver at Dovli, a little distance from 
the sandspit rtliich be7ids the river mouth to the soixth. Beds of 
quartzite occur at the mouth of the Piit stream near Nivti, but 
whether thc> belong to the Kaladgi series, or to the gneissic series, 
seems doubt!'d ; their colour and texture point to the former, their 
lie, upturned at ai high angle, suggests the latter. The same doubt 
seems to attuch to the age of the quartzite, forming Redi point at 
the southern cud of the district. 

The KaLadei rocks have been correlated, on good evidence, with 
the great Kudiipa series of the eastern side of the peninsula, and 
with the Gwalior rocks in Oentral India. 

Resting -w ith well marked unconformity upon the Kaladgi rocks, 
comes the treaf; series of Trap flows, which, over the Deccan 
and we8ter77 India, were poured about the end of the cretaceous 
period. Tln! space of time between the great denudation of the 
Kaladgi rocks and the outpouring of the trap was of immense 
duration, foi' Die '^Hndhyan, a great azoic series, and the whole vast 
thickness of plant-bearing formations, now grouped under the title 
Gondwana Series, all came into existence during that interval. The 
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G-ondwana series represents the whole great mesozoic or secondary 
period below the cretaceous rocks, as known in peninsular India, 
and its oldest groups may be upper palajozoic, while the Vindhyan 
series doubtless represents a good part of the palseozoic period. 

Except along the scai-p of the Sahyddri mountains, hut a short 
length of which was surveyed by Mr. Wilkinson, the trap series 
is not well exposed in the Ratnagiri district. The greater part of 
the exposed trap belongs to the very lowest flows, and the surface 
of these is generally covered by thick beds of Konkan laterite. 
Even where cut into by the numerous rivers, v alleys, and ravines, 
the surface of the trap is very often greatly obscured by lateritic 
debris of all kinds, from great fallen masses to gravel and soil. 

The great trap scarp and some of the great spurs were studied by 
Mr. Wilkinson near the Pondha pass, up which climbs the high road 
from Ratnagiri to Kolhapur. Here the Sahyadri spurs consist 
entirely of trap, with lines of flow, generally, easily traceable in the 
main mass of the hills. The result of the irregular denudation 
of these beds is, that conical peaks have been left varying the 
otherwise even outline of the hills, and generally surmounted by 
sharp black joints of rock. A good example of this occurs in a 
spur south of Phonda, which runs west from the main range. In 
its peaks, portions of a thick bed of black columnar basalt are seen ; 
the bed, of which these are outliers, being very conspicuous in 
the Sahy^dris themselves. The lowest beds cjf the traps in the 
great spur, running west from the main range, south of Phonda are 
approximately of the same height as the laterite plateau of the west, 
under which they pass. The laterite forms a band of irregular 
breadth between the sea and the main trap area. The band is widest 
opposite the Phonda pass, where the laterite overlaps the trap on to 
the denuded surface of the Kaladgi beds in the Lora patch described 
in the last section. The trap is here covered by laterite for a 
distance of about twenty-six miles j but the width of the laterite band 
decreases rapidly to the north and still more to the south. At 
Kankeshvar near Devgad, the trap reaches the coast, and from 
the Devgad river, nortliward, forms the coast line, “ skirting along 
the base of the laterite cliff overlooking the sea.” This trap, black 
on the outside and greonish grey on fracture, has small hollows 
unfilled with any mineral. It contains also little patches of olivine. 
The flow seems to have a very slight seaward dip, 

The varieties of trap exposed m the Phonda pass are thus 
described by Mr. Wilkinson. ‘ In the spur south of Phonda, up 
which the road passes, the lowest trap has a concretionary structure, 
decomposing into enormous houles some three or four feet in diameter. 
Further up, the trap is grey and porphyritic, still preserving the 
concretionary structure. Then it is black in colcnr and more like 
basalt. This is associated with pinkish amygdaloid, containing 
quartz and zeolites, the latter principally stilbite and heulandite. 
About five or six hundred feet from the crest of the hill is a thick 
black bed of columnar basalt, very prominent and stretching for 
miles. Portions of this bed can also be distinguished on the spurs, 
forming sharp peaks.^ 
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A variety oi < oarso groonish brown trap, which sometimes includes 
amygdaloids, noted by Mr. Wilkinson in a ravine opening into 
the Kudal river, south-west of Dhamapur, about seven and a half 
miles oast-son I h,-i,!usi; of Malvaii. 

No distinct point :>f volcanic outburst was found in the Konkan, 
but two or there i r apdykes were noted by Mr.Wilkinson, which differ 
in their mini ral character from the great majority of trapdykes 
traversing the (iietamoi’idiie rocks in the country above the SahyMris, 
and which sec t! i:o be more nearly akin to the Deccan traps, and 
may, perhaps, t gaily belong to tho same period. Ono of these occurs 
on the coast a) out a mile east of Nivti, north-west of Vengnrla. The 
dyke of colmmiar bt.sall. has broken through the metamorphic hard 
hornstones and (piartzites, and for a.short distance flowed over them. 
The age of these particular metamorphic rocks is dauhtful. They 
maybe gneissu, but they ma,y equally well belong to the Kaladgi 
quartzites. 

No inter-traiipeiin formations were noted in the Konkan, nor does 
Mr. Wilkinsoa inention any iron-clay formation resulting from 
decomposition of tho Deccan trap rocks. 

Resting up i;be denuded surface of the Dcccan trap at Ratndgiri 
is a deposit of white clay, in which the remains of plants are found 
in the condition of lignite. This deposit may with good reason be 
ranked with ilie lignite-yielding bods discovered by tho late 
Lieutenant-Gciiioral Cullen in Travaucor. The two formations are 
regarded as ol the same ago, because of the similarity of their 
geographical I 'Odhiou, and tho similarity, if not identity, of their 
lignites and fi. ssil rosins. . 

Mr. Wilkii sou described tho plant bod at Ratnagiri as 'a 
thickness of u I'cvv feet of whito clay seen to bo resting on the trap 
in well and oilier sections, imbedding fruits, and containing thin 
carbonaceous soams, ccunposed for the most part of leaves.' Ho 
adds; ‘This ) < «]iatatod from tho soft latorite above by a ferruginous 
band about an iiich thick, having much the a])pearance of hmmatite. 
It is vesicular with puartz-fllled hollows.’ Mr. Carter, who thought 
these Ratnagiri clays identical with tho Tnivancor beds, mentions 
the occurrentM of lilue clays at Ratnagiri. Tho Travancor beds 
consist of bhu clays wirJi intercalated lignites and mineral resin in 
olive brown e; i t!i, resting upon blue, green, gritty, argillaooous lime- 
, feteme, contain i og OrhHolUes indlaharica and shells some of which, 
such as Strom h f 01 tisi, Gerithmm rudn, Eanella bufo. Cassis sculpta. 
Valuta jugos' , Comis catenulatus and G. marginatus, have also 
been found in I, lie tertiary beds in Cutch and Sind, where they 
appear to belong to bed.s of uppermost eocene or cuiocone age. Except 
the first, all are fi,gnr(!d in Colonel Grant’.s paper on tho geology 
of Cutch.^ flh ’KJ ’firfivaucor beds underlie tho local latorite, which 
General Guile i ((uisidorod to he the detritus of the gnoissic beds 
that form the southern Ghats ; an opinion strongly supported by 
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* Trans. Lond.-i, Gool, Soe., Second Scries, V. 289; or tlie re-print in Carter’s 
Geological l’apei> oii W< stern India. 
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the discovery (1862) of a truly conglomeratic variety of clayey 
laterite at Oottayam in Travancor. Probably, because of their 
imperfect preservation, the nature of the fruits and leaves has been 
described neither from 'J’ravancor nor from Ratnagiri. 

Further study of the infra-lateritic deposits in the Konkan is 
much required, and is urged upon Ratnagiri i-esidents. 

Of all the formations met with in the southern Konkan the 
remarkable argillo-ferrug'inous deposit known as Konkan Laterite 
covers the gr-oatost surface, and most affects th^ appearance and 
character of the country. Its geograpliical position, strictly analogous 
to that of tho laterite deposits of the Coromandel coast, suggests 
its being a sedimentary formation ■, but it is a deposit tbat does not 
reveal its origiji on cursory inspection ; and some observers, whose 
opinions meruj consideration, among them Captrin G . Wingate and 
Mr. H. J. Carter, have regarded it as the result of decomposition of 
trappean rocks, and, therefore, as identical in character with the 
Deccan iron-clay (laterite). The latest observer, Mr. Wilkinson, 
has not expressed any positive opinion on tho subject as a whole. 
Probably, he took tho sodimoutaiy origin for granted, or was 
unaware of the controversy. What light his notes give is in favour 
of the sedimentary origin. Roferring to this peculiar deposit, he 
speaks in various ])laoos of ‘ laterite sandstones’, ‘ laterite 
conglomerates’, and ‘ shalcy laterite’. Parts of the formation are 
therefore clearly of sedimentary origin. No evidence is advanced in 
favour of the trappean hypothesis, except tho lithological resemblance 
of the Konkan laterite to the iron-clay (laterite) of the Deccan. But 
the vast ditlorence in geographical position is against the trap 
theory, and tho litholagical resciviblance exists as strongly between 
the Konkan larerite ami tho Traviineor and Coromaudol laterites, 
both of which are true .sedimentary deposits in all probability of 
marine origin. 

One very great objection to a trappean origin is that it involves 
an outpouring of trap, hmg after the close of the Deccan trap period ■, 
and of such further ouiihjw no other evideueo exists in the Konkan. 
How long a time must have passed before thi3 completion of tho 
great plain of marine donudfitiou on which rest the eocene plant beds 
of Ratnagiri and the overlying Konkan laterite, is proved by the 
immense thickness of trap, not lofijj than from 2500 to 3000 feet, 
removed after the close of the Deccan, trap peritjd. 

The laterite makes the country monotonous, forming waving 
and in many places flat pl.ateaiis, .sheets of black slag-like rock. 
The laterite jilateau with a general elevation of between two and 
three hundred feet, is, excc;pt where it is worn away and leaves a deep 
arable soil, bare and black with no vegetation but scanty grass and 
a few stunted trees. It is cut througb by numerous rivers, the largest 
of which rise in the Siihyadris, and after Hewing across a compara¬ 
tively open trap country, enter the laterite by deep ravines which 
widen towards the sea, llio rivers hneoming broad tidal creeks. In 
these ravines, along the banks of the rivers, arc villages with evpry 
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available spot of tlieir rich alluvial soil, growing rice and other grain. 
At the coast, tio laterito forms bluff cliffs, in tbo lower part of which 
the trap is diseiostnl. Speaking of the latcrito at Katnagiri, which 
rests upon th< pluit beds, Mr .Wilkinson says ‘ On exposure the soft 
laterite soil hardoT's rajiidly. Hero and along the coast it is very 
thick, trap sh v/i IIg only in deep sections, and at the base of the 
cliffs, hast of Eamiigiri, the latcrito streshbos fifteen or twenty 
miles j boyou'l this, tlio trap hills arc more irregular in outline and 
rise graduallv i.owards tlio niaiti j-a,ngo of the Sahyadris. The 
eastern hound I P'r of the latcrite runs west of Lauja, in a south-east 
direction, passi iig cast of Rajapnr to Kharepatau. About Phonda 
it is found no:i; er (o the Sahyadrf.s than i.u other places. In speaking 
of the latoritc is iindarj, rtffoi'i'ucc is made to the boundary of the 
plateau, whici has a very constant elevation, and consists of a series of 
flat-topped 01 -si il litly waving hills, separated from one another by deep 
stream-hollowed iru'ines. hurtlicr east, laterite occurs in 4 )atchos,. 
many of then I l ui tliers of tho great mass, but oftener at a lower 
level, the product of the denudation of the older laterite. These 
often have the (ippoaranco of true lattiriLo, but are more generally 
found as gru , sajHlstoue, or conglomerato.'’ It has already been 
stated that a'- -'ju'ioiis places Mr, Wilkinson found that the laterite 
was locally are uii.(|uestionable sedimentary deposit. One instance 
of this occurs a1 iiedi, where Hhe laterite is shaley, and contain® 
shreds of lbs 1 va^od.’ Similar shaley structure was also observed 
at Kankoshv II, alicjut three miles south-south-east of Devgad. Here 
in some places, I ho Laterite is hard and compa(5tj and Consists largely 
of hcematite, ' Lt is, however, often wliitc, or light pink, with 
hollows filled \^ it;h clay.’ Like tho trap-flows tho surface of tho 
laterite plateuu siuovs a gentle dip towards the sea coast. 

The Katn iL'ii'i j^-lluvial Deposits are of two kinds, sea and river. 
Neither is of uny extent or iniportauco. To the sea alluvium belong 
the recent shall beds on tho sides of tho creek north of Malvan. 
Q,'hese bods are f'jrincd of broken shells and sand stiffened into a 
mass. They lie sonic distance above the present high water mark, 
and have a .sughb westerly dip. There afo similar beds at Devgad. 
The sand spits , by which tho .mouths of the Kudal and Ashamat rivers 
are for coni iderable distances bent south, must all be reckoned as 
sea alluvirmi. 'J’hcy are doubtless due to the prevailing northerly 
coast curreni . 

Tho river 11*111 v ia aro limited to tho lower reaches of the several 
creeks, and : re aliao.st entiraly obscured by wet cultivation. 

Among Fubaiirial Formations must be reckoned the small, blown 
sand hills m flu,' coasi, no.ar Malvan and Devgad, where they cover 
the raised i els t'f sea alluvium of subtibrial origin, as also the 
various patt le.s of psoudo-laterite rocks, before alluded to as re¬ 
consolidated I rom the debris of the true Konkan laterite or other older 
feiTUginous i cubs, as in the i-od soil formed by the decomposition 
of the Decci )i fcia]i at S.iukedi to the north-east of Ashamat. The 
soils depon 1 almost entirely bn tho character of the sub-rock 
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by whose decomposition they have been formed. Those formed by the 
decay of the trappeaii rocks vary a good deal in colour, from blackish 
gray to light brown and deep red. As might be expected from the 
quantity of iron thoy contain, tho latorite soils arc generally red. 
The quartzites of the Kaladgi scries give rise to sandy soils, and the 
shaley beds to clays. The great development of clayey soil on the 
Kaladgi rocks, exposed in the Lora area, is in all probability due to 
the decomposition of such shaley beds in low-lying positions, which 
give rise to swampy Hats. 

As regards its water supply / tho district may be divided lengthwise 
into five belts or strips: the sea coast; an inland belt of laterite 
eight or ten miles broad ; a second ten mile belt .of mixed laterite 
and basalt; a third bolt of ba.salt six to eight miles wide; and fifth, 
the foot and spurs of the iSaliyadri hills. Along thq sea coast some 
of the largest villages, as Ilarnai, Guhagar, Ilatnagiri, Shiroda, and 
Eedi, stand on sanely bod.s. All these are snp])liod with drinking 
water from wells, fed generally by the sea, filtering through the 
sand. This water, though more or less brackish, is by no means 
unwholesome. The supply is abundant, and as almost every bouse 
has its own well, the water is qircserved clean and free from surface 
impurities. Other coast villages, such a.s Dabhel, Murud, Xnjarla, 
Kelsi, and Velas stand on artificially or naturally reclaimed 
marshy lands, or on bods fijnned li-om silt gathered near the 
mouths of rivers. IPhcse, oudng to their naturally rich soil, are thickly 
studded with gardens, all watered from wells, which also supply 
drinking water to the inhabitants. In these gardens, especially 
during tho rainy season, ovei’y bit of cowdung, house sweepings, 
ashes, and filth of every kind is used as manure, and as a consequence, 
a great deal of organic, matter finding its way into the wells, breeds^ 
fevers and other epidemics. Even in these villages pure water is 
usually found in springs, in the sides of the overhanging hills. Thoj 
second or laterite bolt, immediately bebind the sea coast, is supplied! 
with drinking water partly from wells, aud partly from hillside 
springs. 'Jlio wells arc not many, and are never the sole water- 
supply. Except in a few tidal-creek villa,ges, vi^hero tho water is 
brackish, they ai'o mostly foil by freshwater springs. The 
hill-side springs used for drinking ai’O cariied in open channels to 
the houses, and whore the houses are some distance apart, the 
water is generally pure aud good, 'the thiid, or mixed laterite and 
basalt belt, is mostly supplied from wolls, with in a few cases 
the help of running s])riug.s. ITo supply is both abundant and 
wholesome. In the fourth or basalt belt, tho water-supply is scanty 
and' bad. The villages mostly depend upon jhahis or dabkhols, 
hollows dug in the beds of streams, lined (.>u all sides, and covered 
over from above with wooden beams. Entrances made on tbo down¬ 
stream side are, to prevent tlieii* being filled with debris, every year 
closed before the monsoon floods. The monsoon water-supply of 
these villages, drawn from tho ruiming streams, is subjeti) to all 
kinds of pollution, the people using the beds of streams as latrines. 


* From notes by Mr. J. Klphinatou, C. S., 1!572, 
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and ttrowinp: into them all their house-sweepings. The villages in 
the fifth belt, immediately at the foot of the Sahyddri hills,have in 
many places <. t)od v^ells lined with timber. In others, holes dug in 
the beds of st reams are resorted to. But in these villages the chance 
of pollution is small. There aro no settlements above them, 
and the streiuus bring pure rain water gathered from the hills. A 
statement^ pi'e})ar(;d in 1872, shewed that out of 1329 towns and 
villages, wit i a population of 573,876 souls, 544 villages had 
separate wel 1 -s f or the upper and lower castes : 445 villages had wells 
used by tht! higher castes only : and in 474 villages, the water of 
running etr( luns, in 13 villages, pond water, and in 276 villages, 
water drawn Irorn hohjs dug in the beds of streams, was used for 
drinking put poses. 

Hot springs are found in various parts of the district. The line 
of springs ri ns lialf-way between the Bahyddri hills and the sea, 
and seems to stretch both north and south of tho Ratnagiri district. 
Three villag '3, two in the Hapoli snh-division and one in liajapur, 
have been named Uuhala from, their hot spxnngs. There are similar 
springs near tho towns of Khed and Saugameshvar, and at the 
villages of /Vravli and Tural in the Sangameshvar snh-division. 
The water <4 all these springs, as far as taste and smell form any 
test, seems -it n 'Ugly impregnated with sulphur. But Dr. A. Duncan, 
who in 18t>7 examined tho water, came to a different conclusion. 
He writes ‘ The water of all these wells is so far as I could 
ascertain, in tho taste both insipid and sulphury. Does this 
latter result troru its insipidity, for I can find no trace of sulphur 
in it, nor of umu, nor of alk.uli, nor of iodine, nor of any thing ? 
And when it lias been cooled and freely exposed to the air, it 
becomes a pleasant, and a healthy water to drink. It would seem 
to be simplv boiled water, yet it may contaiu foreign ingredients, 
although, with, my limitod moans, 1 have been unable to discover 
them.’ ^ T i,? fcf mperature of tho water varies in different springs from 
100° to ah-u ST, oho boiling point (212°), and at Tural the experiment 
of poaohin”' an egg has been successfully performed. Cisterns have 
been built o enclose most of the hot springs. Dr. Duncan remarks 
tliat 'one of the.sa wells was formerly much frequented for a variety 
of ailmeiit-i, cuCaueoas, dyspeptic, and rheumatic. As a bath, the 
water affords a remedy of groat power in several forms of 
rheumatisiii. It excites the appetite, and is therefore serviceable in 
some form.'-: of dfspispsia. I have also observed cases of debility, 
without IcHiou ( r ajipareut di.sease beyond perhaps a want of relish 
for food, ‘'msiderably benefited. I am less acquainted with the 
effects produced on cutaneous ailments, hut on some of these, I 
infer, a bu. h of lhis sort cannot bo otherwise than beneficial.’ The 
water is stii] much used for bathing and washing clothes, hut is not 
regarded l iy the natives as having any special sanctity. The springs 
appear to Ik ]iorpetual, and aro no doubt the remains of volcamo 
activity. 

' G. R, Genl. Dept. 2521, 26th Juno 1872. 

’ Trans. Bom. Med. and Phy. Soc. I. 269. 
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On the top of a till about two miles from Raj^urj close above 
tbe Unbala hot spring, a curious pbenomenon is from time to time 
observed. Certain springs, atirregubar intervals but almost always, 
during tbe fair sea.son, bubble up, and suddenly and without warning 
overflow the rocky soil, covering- a considerable area of ground. This 
apparent freak of nature can only bo accounted for, on the hypothesis 
of an underground .syphon forcing the water through a permeable 
stratum. The natives regard the phenomenon as a miracle, 
and believe the water to be a true stream of the sacred Ganges. 
According to local tradition, the springs were first observed some 
three hundred years ago, and up to the year 1821, continued to flow 
regularly every year for a month or six weesks in January or 
February. From that date to the present time, the phenomenon 
has been manifested only once in every two or throe years. It occurred 
in February 1876 j but has not since been observed. The area 
covered by the springs, about 3150 square yards, is surrounded 
by a hi^ stone wall, and paved with stones. Fourteen cisterns 
of various sizes have been built to receive the vmter. The water 
invariably begins to overflow in the first of these cisterns, which 
holds less than a cubic foot. Within a few minutes of its first 
appearance, the • remaining cisterns are rapidly filled. These 
cisterns are in no way connected with each other. Only one 
cistern overflows, and here the water is let off through the mouth 
of a cow, carved out of stone. The volume of water pouring 
through this outlet is estimated to have a diameter of 2| inches. 
This last cistern is said always to hold wa,ter, while the remaining 
cisterns run dry as soon as the sprii3gs cease to flow. During the 
overflow, the water bubbles up through all the interstices in the 
pavement, as well as through the bods of the cisterns. The spot is 
held in groat venoratioh, and devout Hindus, unable to perform 
the journey to Benares, believe the water of these springs to be 
equally efficacious with that of the Gauges itself. Their awakening 
is hailed with joy for hundreds of miles, and it is estimated that while 
the supply of water lasts, about four hundred pilgrims daily visit 
the springs. Their history is said to be told ,in tho Medini Furdn. 
According to the local legend a Kunhi, called Gangaji Salunka, was 
in the habit of going regularly every year to the Yithoba temple at 
Pandharpur. At last ho grew too old and feeble to make the 
journey. Working in his field on the day on which he ought to 
have started for Pandharpur, he was so grieved at the thought 
that he could no longer accomplish his cherished task, that he sat 
down and wept. The deity taking pity on his distress and to 
reward his lifelong devotion, to his unspeakable delight caused a 
stream of pure Ganges water to well up around him.. 

The climate of the district, though moist and relaxing, is on the 
whole decidedly healthy. The rainfall is abundant and comparatively 
regular. The south-west monsoon breaks on tho coast usually 
about the 4th of June, and the rains continue with little intermission 
to the middle or end of October. The average fall registered at 
the civil hospital Ratuagiri, for the twonty-eight years ending 1878 
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is 101 inches nnd 49 cents.* 

Saindgiri lSGl-1878. 


During this period the highest 
fall recorded was 165'66 inches 
in 1878; and the lowest 63‘56 
inches in 1855. The supply 
of rain at Ratndgiri is some¬ 
what less than the average 
recorded for the whole district. 
The records of the several 
stations, where rain-gauges 
have been used continuously 
■for the ten yttara from 1868 to 1877, give, taking tho rainfall of 
each year from the 1st May to the 30th November, a combined 

average of 109 inches 


YBATb 

laches. 

Coats. 

From 18S1 to Igfii). 

100 

63 

„ 1801 to 187(1 . 

101 

23 

„ 1871 to IH(S , . 

102 

00 

Average from :Kjl to lft78 ... 

101 

41» 


A>:-ra;ie llainfaXl, 1868-1877. 


Station. 


DilpoH ... 
MAnflangrad 
Khod 

Chiplun ... 
Sangtimcshvar 
Kftjilpur ... 
Ldnja 
Qulitear 
Katnaglri... 
Miilvan ... 
Veugiirla... 


Distance eroac 
' iTiE Coast. 


les 


i.bowt 57 m 
„ U 

.. 

M 

» 20 
M 20 
». 20 
On th«> cosBt 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Combined avera^ 



Avkraqk FAfth. 


Inches. 

Cents. 


113 

24 


133 

41 


130 

59 


126 

68 


127 

26 


118 

32 

... 

126 

88 


76 

a? 


83 

71 


73 

52 


01) 

71 


109 

46 


As 


and 46 cents, 
a rule little or no 
rain falls between 
December and April. 
There are however 
occasional excep¬ 
tions, the most 
notable occurring on 
tho 15th January 
1871, when 15’75 
inches fell at 
Ratnagiri within a 
few hours. This 
cyclone, for such it 
was, swept up tlie coast with great violence. The steamer Outram 
foundered in (ha gale off Vengurla, and numerous small native craft 
wore wrecked along the coast. Tho wind also causod much damage 
to houses (111 tho coast, and hundreds of trees were everywhere 
uprooted h) the storm. 

Another very violent storm of a cyclonish character swept tho 
coast on tho 22nd and 23rd May 1879. Up to the hour when tho 
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' P. C liiirker, M. D., Civil Surgeon, Eatnigiri. The available details for the 
city of RatiKl,,';r.i anr ual rainfall are ; 


Halndgiri JtainfaUt iS51 - 1S7S. 


Ykjh. 

Inches. 

Cents, 

Ykar, 

laches. 

Cents, 

Yeah. 

Inches. 

Cent*. 

1851 

126 


1861 ... 

120 

17 

1870 ... 

93 

37 

l&r.2 

tio 

45 

1863 ... 

103 

98 

1871 

73 

80 

ISfjii 

00 

16 

1863 ... 

&6 

64 

1872 ... 

84 

12 

1H64 

146 

35 

1864 ... 

09 

00 

1873 ... 

83 

64 

ISSf) 

03 

56 

1S65 ... 

111 

63 

1874 ... 

121 

60 

18^5 

in 

45 

1866 ... 

100 

5 

1875 ... 

136 

43 

1867 

74 

84 

1867 ... 

01 

S 

1876 ... 

68 

25 

1868 

103 

43 

1868 ... 

88 

S2 

1877 ... 

69 

7t 

3869 

86 


1869 ... 

101 

43 

1878 ... 

165 

60 

1860 

86 

6 
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hurricane burst in its full fury, there had been no signs of its 
approach. Few of the numerous natmi vessels caught in the 
open sea were able to weather the storm or make safe anchorage. 
Many vessels were wrecked even while anijhorei in the ports and 
harbours throughout the lino of coast. Tlie list of casualties was 
heavy. A coasting steamer was beached to save life near Vongurla, 
and upwards of 150 native vessels were wrecked, with a loss of 
over 200 lives and about £27,500 (Rs. 2,75,000) worth of cargo. 

It is noticeable that the supply of rain inland averages 
considerably more than on the coast, arid that, as might be expected, 
the fall is, other conditions being equal, heavier or lighter, according 
as the point of observation is further from or nearer to the 
groat Sahyadri range, which powerfully attracts the rain clouds. 
Mandangad is an exception to this law. Considerably higher than 
any of the other inland stations, it shews a greater average 
though farther removed from the Baliyadri hills than Khed, Chiplun, 
Sangameshvar, Rajapur, or Lanja. 

The humidity of the Ratuagiri station is relatively great. The 
average mean at 10 a.m. in 1878 was 64'75 per cent and at 4 p.m. 
69'66 per cent. The climate on the sea coiist and for some miles 
inland is very temperate, extremes of heal; and cold being 
never felt. The following tables and chart ^ give the results _ of 
thermometer readings in the shade, taken at the civil hospital 
Ratnagiri, in two scries, (A) from 1871 to 1876, and (B) from the 
1st January 1877 to tho 30th Juno 1878. The mean annual 
temperature is shewn by A to bo 81° 45' and by B to be 81° 66'. 
According to Mr. Chambers ^ tho annual mean is 80° 8' and the 
range between the greatest and least monthly meaus 7° 


SERIES (A). 

Averages taken from the monihlg average temperatures of the six years 
ending 1S76. 


Tear, 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 


1871 . 

72*5 

83*8 

731 

85-9 

75‘8 

87-0 

81-7 

nO‘9 

82*8 

0V6 

81-87 

85-8 

1872 . 

7U'8 

84-0 

70 6 

85-5 

779 

88’4 

80-6 

91-0 

83-7 

91-6 

82-2 

86-8 

1873 ... . 

69-2 

83-8 

70-0 

86-6 

75-9 

87-6 

81-3 

90-3 

83'8 

90*8 

80-7 

S.5-1 

1874 . 

69 "4 

83-6 

70-2 

83-8 

73*4 

88-« 

77-4 

88-7 

82-9 

91-3 

79-7 

84-7 

1875 . 

68'4 

83-6 

711 

84‘1 

72-3 

89'» 

81 *3 

89-1 

83-B 

91-5 

80-2 

84-3 

1876 . 

72-4 

88-1 

08-7 

85-9 

73*9 

bT-l 

79*2 

89-0 

83-6 

92.6 

81-6 

86-7 

Average.|“™; 


S4'4 


85-3 


88-0 


89-0 


91*6 


86-4 

JO-6 


71 ■« 


75-6 


80-3 


83‘2 


81-0 


Average range 

13-9 

13-T 

13-4 

8'8 

8A 

4*4 

Mean temperature ... 

77-46 

7S‘45 

Sl‘8 

84*6 

87-4 

■1 -1— 

83-2 


1 Prepared by Dr. P. 0. Barker, M.B., Civil Surgeon, Ratiulgiri. 

2 Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184, 
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SPjRIES (A)—continiied. 

A iifrage.K i iJiert from the monthly average, temperatures of (he six years 
ending W76—continued. 


Tear. 

July, 

August. 

September. 

Outobor, 

Novombei*. 

December. 

Mtti. 

79 9 
70-3 
7t- 9 
79-0 
801 
80'1 

Knx. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mux. 

Min, 

Max. 

Min. 

. 

Max- 

Min. 

Max. 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

82'8 

81-7 

81-4 

81-6 

91-6 

84-2 

78*9 
79-2 
79-5 
78*3 
78’9 
79*0 

82*6 

83-2 

83*1 

81*4 

82*2 

83*0 

77- 3 
78*3 

78- 0 
78-3 
78*8 
77*8 

81 0 
83*4 
82-9 
80*6 
82*6 
83*7 

78*4 
76-« 
75-0 
78'3 
74-3 
75*8 

87-1 

80*9 

8.5*8 

82*4 

87*1 

87*1 

77*4 

76*7 

74-5 

74*0 

74*3 

730 

88*n 

88*4 

87*3 

84*2 

88‘8 

90-0 

74*4 

77*5 

72*4 

72*0 

73*7 

72-5 

87*5 

86*5 

86-a 

80-3 

88*3 

80'0 

f Maximmi . 
Average j 

It'd 

32'0 

79*1 

82'5 

78*0 

82*5 

7ti-.9 

80-0 

74*8 

87-7 

73*7 

80*3 

Averajfe range 

2'l, 

3-4 

4-6 

0'7 

12'9 

13*1 

Mean temperature , . 

eo-s 

80-a 

80*25 

81*35 

81-25 

80*25 


Mean annual temporaturo 81"^ 45'. 


SERIES (B). 

(due -KUionsfrom 1st January 1877 to 30th June 1878.^ 


■ .^ajiusTy. 

February. 

Maroh 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Min 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max, 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

1«77 . ■ O.'-fi 

80-8 

09-2 

85’7 

72*7 

88-0 

76*0 

8*';i 

79'; 

91'5 

78*0 

887 

1st January to 30il 

1878 , ... ..i lii'i 

86-1 

69’6 

88'8 

73-7 

88'6 

77-7 

91*1 

81-1 

93*0 

78-8 

88*0 

A, f Maitimuiu, 

hvera><p j (.p,. 

86’4 

^ 69*4 

87*2 

73 b 

V.- _ 

83*3 

^ 70'8 

90*2 

80’l 

92*2 

78*4 

88*8 

— "La 

Average range 18*4 

17-8 

15*1 

134 

12*1 

10*4 

Mean temperature 77 3 

78-3 

80-75 

83*6 

66'16 

83*6 


1 

Teak. 

.'uly. 

1 August. 

September. 

Octoiior. 

November, j 

December. 

Mill,! 

1 

Max. 

Mini 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

1877 . 

'8-9 

87-5 

77-0 

83-0 ’ 

o-o 

80*5 

75*0 

87-1 

1 i 

73*3 

92'0 

1 73-0 

91-5 

1st Jamiary to 3ot!i 
Junoil878„. . j 






,A. 


... 

... 

... 

... 



/3-9 

: 87-5 

1 ... 

77-0; , 

83*0 

75’9 

86*5 

75*0 
!\_ 

87 1 

^73*3 

03*0 

1 73*0 

91*5 

'-J 

Average range ^ 



6-0 

9*0 

11-5 

19*3 ' 

18’5 

Mean te)mperaturc 

8:}-2 

800 

80-7 

8V35 

8; 

i'Oo 

82*25 

1 


5[cau annual tempevainre 81'^ 65‘. 

^ 'rhujSG obaerval i > iH vvui'e tatun with scll-tegislering thel'inomuLers, supplied hv the observetry in 
a Bhed jprepared un lej- tha Superintendent's directions. 
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According to both series of observations the lowest minimtim 
average is reached in January. On the 7th January 1873 the lowest 
minimum and maximum limits, 63° 5' and 73°, reached during a 
period of observation extending over four years, were registered by 
I)r. 0. Joynt, M.D., at his house in Eatnagiri. The maximum and 
minimum rises are nearly regular and uninterrupted during each 
successive month from January to May, the exceptions being the 
maximum of February 1876, which is 2° 2', and the minimum 
which is 3° 7' lower than that of January of the same year, and the 
maximum of February 1877 which is 1° 1' lower than that of January. 
There is a marked fall in the maximum tempi^raturo from May to 
June, and a less marked, but still perceptible fall in the minimum. 
There is a similar fall between June and July. During July, 
August, and September the readings shew little variation either in 
the maxima or minima, the rise or fall during these months apparently 
depending entirely on the scarcity or abundance of rain. The range 
of the thermometer is also very slight at this period, and very much 
less than at any other time of the year. I’rom September to 
October there is a markedrise in the maximum temperature and at the 
same time a fall in the minimum, the only exception occurring in 
July 1877, wlien the maximum, owing to the exceptionally scanty 
rainfall, stood higher than in October. Similarly there is a uniform 
rise in the maximum from October to hiovembor, and except in 
1875, a fall in the minimum. From J^ovember to December 
there is, with one or two exceptions, a fall both in maxima and 
minima. The readings in Series A show May to be the hottest 
month, the thermometer giving a mean average temperature of 
87° 4', and at the same time the highest maximum average of 91° 6'. 
Series B also shows the highest mean temperature for May (86° 15'); 
but the average maxmium was exceeded by that of November, 
(92° 6'), in 1877. This high temperature in November was abnormal, 
and is accounted for by the deticionoy of the rainfall of that year. 
The subjoined tablo^ gives the results of the thonnomoter readings 
at the civil hospital of Dapoli for the years 1871 to 1877 inolubive. 
From this it will bo seen that the mean annual temperaturje of 
Dapoli is rather more than five degrees lower than that of Eatnagiri, 
76° 27' as compared with 81° 45' and 81° 66' shewn by the Eatnagiri 
observations, and that the average maxima and minima are also 
uniformly lower for each month in the year. According to Mr. 
Chambers the annual mean is 78° 5', and the range between greatest 
and least monthly moans 9° 5'. 


* Prepared by A. PoUard, Esquire, Iloaorary Surgeon, Ddpoli. 
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Thermomi'Mr riwiings at the OivU Jloepital, Ddpoli, I8V1-1S77, 



Ygar, 

Jumiary. 

February. 

March. 

. 

April. 

May. 

tTuno. 


M h. 

Mas:. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

1871 



32 

65 

84 

G5 

92 

75 

89 

78 

88 

73 

88 

1873 



32 

69 

86 

70 

89 

76 

92 

74 

90 

76 

00 

1373 


#3 

70 


85 

62 

85 

72 

85 

76 

87 

70-5 

81-5 

1874 



79-5 

61-6 

79-5 

68 

81 

73 

85 

79 

85-5 

76*5 

81-6 

1875 


*il 

77 

65-6 

79 

71 

83 

76 

86 

78-S 

85*5 

78 

8-2 

1876 


• if. 

78 

62*5 

79 

73 

81 

69 

86 

7X 

87 

7d 

87 

1877 

. 


84 

61 

84-5 

65 

87 

68 

90 

73 

88 

74 

89 

(Ifaxlmum. 
Avorago [Minimum. 


81‘6 


82*4 


85-4 


87'6 


87*2 


86*fl 


... ".L» 

^ 63* 


67*7 


^ 73-5 


_ 70‘2 


75-6 


AvBrage range 

10-3 

’ 

19*4 

17’7 

16 

11 

10 

Mean temporature 

6(1-45 

72-7 

765 

80 

81-7 

86*5 


Yxa». 

July. 

Angnst, 

September. 

Octuber. 

November. 

Dooombor. 


IV.tax. 

Mist. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Miu. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

W71 .. 

74 

86 

74 

79 

74 

80 

73 

S4 

74 

85 

00 

84 

1.1^ 

74 

30 

73 

79 

73 

89 

(}0 

83 

80 

84 

66 

83 

U73 

76 

79*6 

TO 

76-S 

74-5 

78 

72 

HJ 

69*5 

82 

67 

81-8 

1(74 . 

77- 

78 

76 

78 

75 

78*5 

73 

79-6 

67*5 

80 

06 

70 

1876 . 

77‘7i5 

79 

75 

78 

74 

77 

73 


70 

B1 

07 

78-6 

1878 . 

74. 

81 

73 

78 

71 

80 

07 

83 

07 

84 

GO 

83 

1877 . 

. 


83 

Z4 

8i 

75. 

8S 

72 

83 

67 

B5 

68 

83 

a f Maximunj 


80*07- 


78*9 


79'8 


81*8 


S3 


81’7 

ATers«»l Minimum 

■J V? 


74'2 


73*8 


70*7 


71*7 


05-7 



... 

_ j 






-.-IIL/ 


--IIL/ 

V_ 

_Ll'_j 

Averagfc range 

._y.- 

4*S7 

4'T 

6 

11 1 

11*3 

16 

Mean tegHperututv 

77-4 

7«-6 

70-8 

76-2 

76*a 

73-r 


Mean aiiituai tcnipeiuture 27/. 


TUe annexe d statement gives the result of the meteorological 
obsei*vations ui: the sea coast town of Vengurla in the extreme south 
of the distri(' during the year 18h7 :— 


Vengurla Meleorologwal Relvrn, TSS7. 


Moiimi. 

M( iltl 
Ter her- 
a-L-iue. 

M'ian 

Diiily 

Llauge. 

Mean 

Maxi 

miuit. 

Mean 

Mini- 

nitim. 

Mean 

Sun’s 

TejuiKU*- 

atiiro. 

Ra>n. 

JanuaT^t 

Fobruftw^’ 


1!M0 

83*33 

Vl-iz 

90*09 

Inches. 

T •;4 

ireo 

84-31 

70*07 

96*63 

... 


7hSI 

IM9 

85*41 

74-22 

97‘5B 

... 

April t. 

^'1 19 

lO'GS 

36-00 

70-33 

101*13 


> 5 li! 

4*10 

85*70 

81*54 

07-16 

lS-3 


t). U' 

7-60 

84-90 

77*40 

85-80 

84-89 


isli 

7*8.S 

82-04 

74*80 

89*25 

46-49 

AUgU&fcl.f r.. 

17 7Z 

3*33 

78-83 

70*61 

83*00 

25*92 

SepCemibm' ... 

: 7 

S'80 

70-76 

7b- go 

81*12 

4-87 


■M-ar 

4-03 

83-29 

79-26 

84*93 

i>*4u 

NoveraVfiP 

‘if‘'4;j 

3*10 

84*50 

70-40 

85*13 

■36 

Deoemlier 


ii'ie 

86-83 

74*01 

84-41 

... 


Wiml, 

Days 

of 

Sun- 

ahino. 

Direction, 

Force. 

N.E. Si W. ... 

Moderate,.. 

31 

N.D. atOa.m., 

Do. ... 

23 

and W, at i 



n..ra. 



Do. 

Do. ... 

31 

N.-W.ftW. ... 

Calm 

SO 

N.W.& S.W... 

Stormy ... 

23 

B.W. A SS.W.. 

Do. ... 


Do.. 

Do. ... 


Do. 

Do. ... 

20 

WcBt&W.S.W. 

Do. 

10 

Westerly ... 

Do. ... 

19 

Easterly and 

Fi-eah 

27 

Westerly. 



N.B, &W. ... 

Do. 

31 
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After the close of the south-west monsoouj north-westerly breezes 
prevail throughout the remainder of the year, blowing with more 
force and regularity during the hot months of March, April, and the 
first half of May, and tempering the greater heat of this period of 
the year. On the coast and inland, as far as the cool sea breezes 
penetrate, the hot season is perhaps the most agreeable, and at the 
same time the healthiest season of the year. The breeze usually 
springs up from nine to ten in the morning and lulls shortly after 
sunset. The nights are still, but seldom oppressive, and the little wind 
that blows is a land breeze. The mornings until the sea breeze sots 
in are the hottest and most trying time of the day. At a distance of 
fifteen or more miles from the sea, greater extremes of heat and cold 
are experienced, and during March, April and May, both days 
and nights are oppressive. At Chiplun, Khed, or Sangameshvar, 
the thermometer during the hot sea.sou will shew 105° at noon for 
days and sometimes weeks together, and the wind is both hot and 
moist. In the tract of country at the foot of the Sahyadri range the 
heat is still greater during the hot weather, being intensified, as the 
natives assert, by the refraction of the trap rocks at the summits of 
the hills. Dapoli is generally considered the healthiest station in 
the district, its eciuablo temperature, excellent drinking water, 
and the fine open plain on which it stands specially fitting it for 
a military cantonment, and a residence for Europeans all tho year 
round. On the other hand, tho Mandangfid or Bdnkot portion of 
Dapoli sub-division, owing to the prevalence of fever, is perhaps 
tho least healthy part of the district. The rest of the colleotorate 
including all the south, which is comparatively hotter than tho north, 
is generally healthy though enervating and relaxing. 

Tho climate may bo considered favourable for recovery from 
miasmatic fever even of long .standing, and perhaps for rheumatism 
when tho constitution is unimpaired, favourable for those vi'hose 
livers suffer from tho dry heat of tho Deccan, unfavourabe for 
constitutional debility, nervous affections, chronic dyspepsia, aad all 
complaints requiring a light and bracing atmosphere ; fatal in the 
monsoon to those subject to bowel complaint. Children thrive well 
and appear for the most part plump and lively; yet new-c(bmers 
from a dry climate are apt to suffer from boils. 



CHAPTER II 

PRODUCTION. 

SECTION I. —MINERALS. 

Accoedinc 1 0 legend, tlio trutli of wliicli tlie presence of quartz 
makes not in [irobablo, gold used to be found near Phonda at tbe 
foot of tbe .‘-.lubyadri bills. In tbe south very pure specular iron is 
in small quatifil ios associated with the quartz rock. And all the 
laterito of th ? district is charged with irou^ though in too small a 
proportion t<i make it worth smelting. Near Malvan iron ora 
is found, m>i far under ground, in detached masses on the tops 
of hills, its I ri},‘e]ioe being marked by small ferruginous surface 
fragments. l. he ore is massive and compact; outside it is 
brown.or reddish brown and inside steel grey and glimmering; it 
is brittle, and of a yellowish brown. Tbe fragments are sharp, the 
fracture fiat coaohoidal, and the specific gravity d'82. Before the 
blow pipo it yields a dark bluo shining onaaiol. Its constituents 
are water, l)!^k oxide and peroxide of iron, alumina, silica, and a 
trace of jiiaTiganose and magnesia. It contains a steel grey 
lamellar povsilin' difficult of solution both in nitric and muriatic 
acid.** Th( ro are sovoral veins close to the mamhitdar’s office at 
Malvan, tim e of them showing on the surface. The 80 ,_it seems 
probable, mint, fit some distance below, bo at least as rich as on 
tho surfaci, and this belief is strongfiened by observing the 
immense bl icla. of quartz rock Jutting into tho sea, which both in 
their horiz-.r tal and vertical fractures, seem to be Joined by iron 
rusted awii.,/ under the continued action of salt water. One man 
and boy, wirb pickaxo and crowbar, could in one day raise 400 
pounds of goc'd ore from tho surface veins. In former times the 
Malvan miiitii and those at Gothna, a village above the Sahyadri 
hills, were much worked. In 1844 tho smelting of iron was carried 
on at Mm lira, Kalavali, Varangaon, and several other villages, 
with in 111 jst ctuses, four smelting furnaces in each village. To 
extract the iron tho ore was left in the sun for a week or two and 


' Except till! ntiroral, foroat, and fish seclions, this chapter is the work of 
Mr. O. W. Vidal, C.S. ^ 

2 In 1873 «I ilo dii^ging a well in tho jail garden at Ratniigm large iron stone 
nodules in the fi.rm of hollow shells containing scoria; were found diffused through 
the laterito. Aiul t uough wells near had no metallic flavour, the water of this well 
was BO strong iy iniprogiiatod with iron, hoth in tfio ferrous and ferric states, that tho 
smallest ail l ition of natjeni threw down copious precipitates of Prussian and 
Tumor’s bluo. C. .foynt, M.D. , r, r 

Astistant Cheoiical Analyser to Govcrnnieat j Jour. J3om. As, Soc, 1. 435, 
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was then made brittle by roasting and powdered. The farnace was 
round, three feet high, and narrowed from 1^ feet below to one 
foot above. In this about sixteen pounds of fine powdered 
charcoal were laid, and on the charcoal cinders and charred wood 
were piled, and the whole lighted. When blown into a mass of fire, 
about one pound weight of the powdered ore mixed in water with an 
equal quantity of powdered charcoal was thrown in, and this was 
repeated at intervals till after about throe hours smelting a mass 
of iron about ten pounds in weight, was formed in the bottom of the 
furnace. This, dragged out by a pair of large pincers, was placed 
on an anvil, and beaten by heavy hammens. The smelting was 
generally repeated twice a day in the morning and in the evening, 
the outturn of each smelting being worth about a shilling, half of 
which went to the bellowsman. Though the process was known to 
the cultivating classes they never practised it, and it was left as a 
monopoly to a wandering class known as Dhavdas.^ In the 
smelting large quantities of fuel were used, and in 1844 partly from 
the increasing dearness of fuel and partly from the fall in the price 
of iron, it was made only in small quantities. Formerly the yearly 
outturn was woiTh about £200 (lis, 2000). In 1855 a Mineral 
Viewer sent to examine the Malvan and Savantvadi mines reported 
that superior iron coidd bo obtained, but from the want of coal the 
quantity would always be small. It would never meet the demand 
for railway bars though it might supply a superior iron for general 
purposes. The local manufacture is said to have now almost entirely 
ceased. 

At certain aeptns are occasionally found remains of trees 
changed or changing into a kind of coal in which is imbedded a 
large quantity of crystallized pyrites. Some of the seeds of the 
trees occur separately with similar crystals imbedded in their centres. 

Below the laterite crust appear in some places, as in the Rdmgad 
district, immense veins of talc associated with and running into 
quartz rock. This, made iivto cooking pots and dishes, is sold in 
small quantities, the vessels being valuable to chemists as they can 
stand the most intense heat. 

The ® stones used for building purposes arc blno basalt or trap and 
laterite. A soft description of sand stone is found near the sea 
shore, but it is only fit for use in works of an inferior class. This 
stone is cut into oblong blocks of a small size, and walls, built of 
this material with a coping of a harder kind of stone, have a neat 
appearance. Trap stone is found in most parts of the district, but it 
varies inueb in quality and a good deal of it is unfit for building 
purposes. The best quality is hard, of a light colour, breaking with 
a clean fracture, and ringing when struck with a hammer. The 
black stone of which the old fort at Harnai is built, is soft and 
the ramparts are now fast cnimbling away. Trapstone work of a 
common class can be executed cheaply, but good cutstone work, for 


' Jour. Bom. As. Soc. I. 436. 

’ Contributed by C. Brereton, Esquire, C.E,, Executive Engineer. 
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which carefully drossed stones are required, is expensive, as, for 
this class of l^ ork, masons have, as a rule, to be brought from the 
Deccan. The cost of quarrying trapstone varies from 10s. to £1 12s. 
(Rs. 5 -16) the 100 cubic feot, according to the size of stone and 
class of work r equired. Latorito, the stone most in use, is a clay- 
stone impregr:ate(l with iron in the form of red and yellow ochres 
with a perforot ed and cellular structure. It is easy to work, but care 
is required in ilio choice of stone as the inferior sorts decay rapidly 
when exposed b(' the weather. The masons, who work in laterite, 
called kokirs, lira mostly native Christians from Goa. Laterite 
stone cost at ibe quarry from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) the 100 cubic 
feet. It ma) lie obtained of almost any size. The rate for the 
best sort of liteiriDo masonry work is £2 lOs. (Rs. 25) the 100 cubic 
feet. 

In making iind repairing roads two kinds of metal are used, trap 
and laterite. 'Pho former costs 10s. (Rs. 5), and the latter from 
is, to 6s. (Rs. 2 - 3) the 100 cubic feet. 

Sand or gra vel of a good quality is found in the beds of most 
streams and rivers. The rates vary from 3s. to 7.^. (Rs. 1^ - 3|) the 
hundred cubir feet. T'ho metallic sand, used instead of blotting 
paper for dry iig ink, is found at the mouths of several of the rivers. 
A superior kind of red clay for the manufacture of butter-pots, 
bowls, and w ii;( r jars is found at Mdlvan. 

The lime ii gotaoral use is made from calcined cockle shells. 
There is an iiKu.haiistible quai’ry of those shells in the bod of the 
Ratnagiri en'ok near the village of Java, about two miles from 
Ratndgiri. Tins quarry supplies the whole district with lime, which, 
according to quality, in Ratnagiri costs from £1 4s. to £1 lOs. 
(Rs. 12-15) ihe 100 cubic feet. Shell lime possesses but little 
cementing ii (iperties and only answers when used with laterite 
stone. Unle-ii mixed with portland cement it is not fit for use in 
high class tnip masonry. Lime stone is found at Ohuna Kolvan 
in Rajapur and in the Salva hill in Devgad. The stone found at 
Salva is of a superior description and yields when burnt a large 
percentage ol Umo, but owing to the isolated situation of the quarry 
the lime is to coiStly that it is cheaper to get lime from Bombay 
which costs dcliiered at Ratuagiri £2 16s, (Rs. 28) the 100 cubic 
feet. 

Good brick -e.irtli is found in several parts of the district. The 
best at the village of Patgaon in Sangamoshvar. Burnt bricks 
are made at J<hod and Ghiplun and are suitable for rough work. 
The usual pi'ice is 14s. (Rs. 7) the thousand. The rate for tiles 
varies from 6.v. to 7s. (Rs. 3 - 3^) the thousand. Ridge tiles cost 
4s. (Rs. 2) tie hundred. 

SECTION II.—FORESTS AND TREES- 

In 1756, v\lien I'ort Victoria was captured by the British, most of 
the tributary ravines and water-courses of the lower reaches of the 
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Bdnkot creek were clotked with fine teak.^ Curved teak logs known 
and Mglily prized as' Bankot knees’ wore largely exportedto Bombay, 
and it is probable that tbo ribs and framework of most of the fine 
oldsbips of the Indian Navy came from Bankot and its neighbourhood. 
Gradually all forest on the borders of the Savitri and Vashishti 
rivers was foiled, used in ship building on the creeks, or removed 
to the Bombay yards. At the same time, Arab traders were 
carrying to Zanzibar the best timber along tho Eatnagiri and 
Muchkundi rivers. The Marathha had large ship-building yards at 
Malvan and Vijaydurg. But while they consumed much fine timber, 
the rulers thought for the future and took steps to preserve the supply. 
The only valuable teak reserve now left in the south Konkan, 'Bandh 
tivra’ in the Dapoli s>ib-division, and the Mhan, Dham^pnr, and 
Pendur forests at Malvan were sown by Kanhoji Angria about 1680, 
and in all their territories his successors stringently enforced forest 
conservancy. Half-way between Bankot and Eajdpur, too far from 
Eajapur and with trade insufficient to attract the Arab ships, the 
lands along the south banks of the Shastri river and its tributary tho 
Bav were covered withiiueforest,most]yteak,muchof itof alarge size. 
About the beginning of the present century the district was richly 
wooded. This was mostly brushwood, but on the slopes and spurs 
of the Sahyadris, on the undulating red soil strip that runs midway 
between the Sahyadri range and the sea, and on the banks of many 
streams, rivers, and estuaries, there was abundance of ain, Mnjal, and 
teak of no great size buthardandlastmg,nmchvaluedforship building. 
At this time the district was thinly peopled, and except round the 
hill forts, cultivation was scarcely po.ssible. The Peshwa Bajirdv, and 
after the transfer of the district (1818), the British Government 
imported and settled labourers ; tillage gradually spread, fire and 
the axe cleared largo triiots of dense scrub and oven of fine timber, 
and areas nearly as large again were gradually laid bare to supply 
wood ashes to enrich tho new fields. The Maratha Government 
always cared for its trees and forests. Though allowed to supply their 
own wants, tho people seem to have been prevented from selling or 
exporting timber, i’or some time tho British Government maintained 
the old restrictions; but about 1829, on the suggestion of tho Collector 
Mr. Dunlop, the forests were, for the most part,placed at the disposal 
of the people. The laud-holders, it was thought, would regard the 
forests as among their best resources, use them thriftily, and husband 
them with care. But with almost .all, the grant was considered a 
charter for unlicensed, unlimited, and unguarded wood-cutting. 
The nearness, and tho ease and cheapness of tho sea carriage to 
Bombay tempted the people to busy tbomselvcs in felling, cutting, 
and carrying timber. Untold quantities of Ratn%iri wood were, 
year after year, sent to Bombay. The forests on tho south banks 
of tbo Shastri and Bav rivers had, until Mr. Dunlop’s proclamation, 
stood almost uninjured. After tho proclamation, tho land-holders 


* Hov^ (December 1788) mentions that the hills on both aides near Fort Victoria 
were overgrown with high toakwood trees almost to the marahea. In another place 
he aaya (194) tho country is one wood. At the same tim^ further up, near the town 
of Mahdil the hills were totally destitute of verdure (193). Bom. Gov. Sel, XVI. Forbes 
(1771) speaks of the western hills near Fort Victoria as bleak and barren. Oriental 
Memoirs, I. 190. 
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Bold the standinjif timber as fast as they could find buyers, and fleets 
were built of th ) largest native craftd The result is that for the 
present the Eatii’igiri forests are almost destroyed. 

The present t^t o-covsred area.nearly 100,000acresoraboutfour per 
cent of the whole district, may be divided into four parts: Govern¬ 
ment reserves, p ivate forests, cocoanut gardens, and village groves. 
The principal Givi'eriiinent reserves are ; Bandhtivra in the Dapoli 
sub-division; Vsi libeldar andMahipatgadin the Khed sub-division; 
Vishalgad in the lOijapur sub-division; and Mhan, Dhamapur, and 
Pendur in the Mai ran sub-division. The private forests, some of 
them exceediugl;,' well-cared for, varying from one-half to 500 acres 
belong to 434 persons in 162 villages. The cocoanut groves fringe 
the sea coast am : tlio shores of all estuaries ; they are very dense and 
increase in area t^ver^ year. As regards the village groves of the 
1337 district vill iges, scarcely one has not mango, oil-nut,® and jack 
trees in profusion. Each division, vtida, of the village, Bri^man, 
Mh4r, or Chdral liar, nestles in the shade of its fruit trees, while 
the nooks and ra'/iues are often covered with thick clumps of wild 
fig,'* banian, and other large forest trees. Tho following statement 
shows in detail tlio distribution of tho tree-covered area of the 
district:— 

.Ralndgiri Trec-Comred Area, 1878, 
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Thi, arec. of village plantations is only a rough estimate. 


So far the foresi, denudation seems not to have affected the rain¬ 
fall, nor has it so impaired the timber resources as to raise the fear 
that the district will suffer from want of good and cheap building 
material, whothc r for native coasting craft or for houses, h’or the 
smaller craft the local supply suffices, and for larger boats good and 
cheap timber can be easily brought from the Malabar coast. The 
abundance of cocoanut leaf mats and bamboos, makes the demand 
for house timber small. It is easily supplied on the spot. In 
one respect the loss of so much forest has harmed the district. 
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* About twenty yisars a.go, Mr. Crawford found several of those ship-owners m a 
flourishing conditi') i (Ino of them had no less than thirty-one shihddn, tho larg^t 
native oraft ranging from 275 tons (1100 kliandis) burthen downwards, built on the 
Sh^tri, 

" Undi or undini, ('alophyllum inophylluni. 

■' Ficus retusa, no ndrnk. 
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Their sources and upper courses stripped of trees, the torrents 
sweep away large quantities of soil, and this settling in the still tidal 
basins is fflling the beds of the navigable rivers. The Savitri, 
along whose banks the denudation is complete, has suffered most. 
The Vashishti, whose banks and adjoining ravines aro also bare, 
has become impassable for largo craft, four miles lower than in 
former days. On the Shastri river, Sangameshvar where not thirty 
years ago the largest native vessels could load and unload, is now 
six miles from the nearest navigable point. In like manner, the 
Muchkundi, Rajapnr, and Vijaydurg rivers have silted for miles 
below the once largo ports of llajapur and Khdrepatan. 

The measures proposed by tho Collector Mr. Crawford, in 
November 1878, for forest conservancy and extension, were the 
increase of the present, and tho creation of now Government reserves; 
the encouragement of land-holders willing to cstaldi.sh or extend 
private forests ; and the rcjassertiou of Government rights moro or 
loss abandoned in tho past ten yciars.^ As regards khoti villages, 
the scheme approved by Governmont for tho extension of forest 
reserves is as follows: where the Khot or hereditary farmer of tho 
village revenues is prepared to hand over nsso.ssed lands suitable for 
forests. Government on their part agree to remit tlve assessment 
and to pay to tho Khot ono-third of tho value of the forest produce 
when sold from time to time.® 

From an ecoroinio point of view the cocoannt palm, Cocos nucifera, 
is by far the most important treo in the district. It replaces the brab 
or palmyra, Borassus liabolliformis, and the wild date tree, Phoenix 
sylvestris, which aro so plentiful in the northern Koiikan. The 
cocoannt gardens aro with few exceptions situated on the sea 
coast, on bods of sandy deposit or of silt brought down by the 
rivers. Tho soil of the river silt being much richer, tho gardens 
are proportionally moro valuable. As a rule, trees owned by 
Brahmans and Marathas are kept for fruit only, while those 
held by Bhandaris are tapped for their juice or toddy. But many 
Brahmans who will not theinsolves engage in the tapping or liquor- 
trade, have no scruple about letting their trees to Bhand.aris for this 
purpose. From the earliest times cocoannt trees have, under one 
form or another been subjected to special cesses, a distinction being 
always made between trees reserved for fruit and trees kept for 
tapping. In the former case tho individual trees were occasionally 
taxed; hut moro often tho land itself was, without reference to 
the number of trees standing on it, assessed at high and special 
rates. A special cess was under tho Peshwa’s rule, levied on every 
tree tapped for liquor, bkanddr-mdd, and the right to collect this 
cess was, under the name of hatehiimd.ri, farmed in the Mdlvan and 
part of the present Devgad sub-divisions, and elsewhere collected 
direct by the state. Tho maximum leviable rate was in MMvan 
and Devgad 2|d. (1 a. Bp.) a month, or 2s. 6d. (Rs. li) a year on 


Forest details are compiled from Mr. Crawford’s Report, 2861, dated 21st November 
1878 and from H, E. the Governor’s Minute dated Slat July 1878. 

* Bom. Gov, Ees. 4884 of 1879. 
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each tree tapped. Onder the new sjstem a special license is 
granted to tap trciv-;, at a fixed rate for each tree, and under certain 
conditions as to tlu' mnnber of trees included in the license. The 
licensees are allowed to sell toddy by retail at the foot of the 
tree, but not to diiicil, the latter privilege being vested exclusively 
in the licensed sliopkeopers for tlio sale of country spirits. The 
total area of land uodor coeoanut cultivation is 781)4 acres. The exact 
number of cocoiniiit, i.rees in the district cannot be stated with 
accuracy. But <'o\ iitiug 100 trees for each acre of garden land, 
which is an extx Kio of;tiniate, an approximate total of 789,400 trees 
is reached, d’lu following table shews in the .settled sub-divisions 
the number of tn. s for which tapping licenses were granted for the 
five years endin r 18 70-77 ;— 
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Litiuor-Yiddhiij Trees, 1873- IS77. 


TbBKS LKiBSSED TO BK 'fAI'l’KIJ. 


teUil Dii IS-iUN. 

1872-73. 

1873-74, 

1874-75. 1 

1875-70. 

1876-77. 

Ilfit-nligi)) .! 


12,314 

11,720 

! 0048 

6200 

Clilplmi . 

7731 

5487 

0373 

6057 

5454 

Khed 

ai 

31 

40 

40 

71 

UipoH 

10,174 ; 

10,388 

10,874 

10,500 

8013 

Total... 

27,617 

ii8,170 

29,013 

21,711 

18,837 


Toddy-yietl mg trees let at from 2,h. to 0.'?. (Ks. 1 -,3) a year, the 
yield varying !<.ir each tree from thirty-five to sixty-four imperial 
gallons (8-! > mam). Ordinarily, tlireo kinds of palm spirits are 
manufacturet., called le.spectively rusi, phid or dharti, and pht'mi, 
msi being tin; W(!akest and ph'ni the strongest spirit. In some 
places a still stronger spirit called duvasi is manufactured. The 
strength of I In;so spirits probaldy varies greatly in different parts of 
the district ' 'The avimage wholesale rates at which the farmers buy 
stock from tliC manufacturers are for the imperial gallon, tddi 2|d. 
{1 a. 10 jj.) rdfii 3'gtf. (5 as. 7 p.), phul Is. J (8 as. 9 p.), phani 
2.'i. 6|tf. (Hs. l-'l-O), and duvasi 4s. 9.J<i. (Ks. 2-6-4). Retail 
prices var^ < onsiderably according to locality. In Ratnagiri the 
prices formerly fixed by regulation wore Ls. lljtk (I5a.9. lOp.) the 
gallon for 'rari, 2.s. 4d. (Rs. 1-2-8} for phul, and 4s. 3fd. (Rs. 2-2-6) 
for fhhii. Recently, fixed whok.sale and retail prices have been 
abolished, mid the farmers permitted to arrange their own terms 
with the iRuiiidiiris on the one band, and their customers on the 
other. In (he villages and landing place,s on the coast, where 
toddy, bofli sweet and naturally fermented, is easily procurable in 
eveiy Bliaucbiri’s garden, the consumption is comparatively much 
larger tbau that of distilled spirits. But in the inland districts, 
where, o'viug to the distance from the trees the importation of 


' Three f.-imples of toddy spirits from RatnAgiri priced respectively 4 annas 11 
pies (7fd.), ‘.I annas T pits (4c(.), and 1 anna 11 pies (3rf.) per reputed cpiart bottle 
were found by .'iniilysis to be 25‘2, fiO'l, and 69 7 degrees below proof. Report of the 
Chemical AaiJyser to Government, 1878-7!), 27. 
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sweet juice is next to impossible, fermentation setting in within 
twenty hours of its extraction, no fresh and but HttLi fermented 
toddy is consumed. 

The spirits are distilled in private stills, licensed to be kept at 
certain Bhandaris’ houses under fixtid conditions, as required in 
proportion to the number of trees licensed to be tapped in the 
vicinity. One still is usually allowed for every hundred trees, and 
the still-pot is limited to a capacity of twenty gallons (5 mans). The 
following estimate shews roughly the profits dorivod from cocoanut 
cultivation, the trees being kept for fruit only, and being grown on 
the best coast garden, tyjan bct/iiyat, land. The calculation gives 
for each tree a net yearly profit of 2.s-. 4^d. (Rs. 1-3-0).^ The profits 
from the inland gardens, dongri hdgdyat, are much less. The returns 
from tapped trees cannot bo estimated with any accuracy, but they 
may safely be assumed to be considerably higher. A cocoanut tree 
as a rule yields no return either in fruit or juice for the first eight or 
ten years, though under exceptional circumstances trees occasionally 
bear in their sixth year. The trees live for seventy or eighty years, 
but do not generally bear fruit for more than sixty years. If tapped 
they become unproductive much sooner. 

The only other li(pior-yielding palm found in the district is the 
rdimdd or sunndd, Caryota urens. It is generally distributed, but 
is tapped only in the Dapoli sub-division, where are several scattered 
plantations. These trees are Government property, and their 
number is 2692. The light to tap them and sell the juice in its 
sweet state at the plantations, is yearly put up to auction. 

The following is a list of the principal timber trees found in the 
district;— 

Teak, sdgvdu, Tectona gi'andis, grows in suitable localities on 
the slopes of bills, but seldom attains any size, the trees 
being principally useful for rafters. It is jilentifnl in the 


> The details are : average yearly proiliice of 100 cocoanut trees; 8000 coooanuta 
at 8s. (lls. 4) [;he 100, £32 (Rs. 320); 800 of fibre at iipks a ser £2-10(Rs. 25) ; 
800 palm leaves, jhdmps, at .3 pies a leaf, .£1-5 (Rs. 12-8); firewood £1 ( Rs. 10). Total 
£.36-15 (Rs. .367-8). Average yearly expenditure incurred on a garden containing 100 
trees. Wages of a labourer for eight months in the year to water 50 trees a day on 
alternate days at lOs. (Rs. 5) a month, £4 r Rs. 40) ; yearly charge to cover original 
cost of a masonry well £.30 ( Rs. 300) .and estimated to last 50 years, say 12s. (Rs. 6); 
yearly charge to cover original cost of a masonry duct, £2-10 (Rs. 25) to last 60 
years, 1«. (8 as.) ; annual charge for fencing garden, 12s. 6d. (Rs. 6-4); Government 
assessment on one acre of garden land including local fund eoss, say £1-12 (Rs. 16); 
yearly cost of watering 100 trees, by water-lift worked by a single bullock, ropes 4s. 
9d. (Rs. 2-6); 200 earthen pots 2.^. (Rs. 1) ; sticks to fasten the pots to the rope Is, 
(8 as.) ; yearly charge,for be.am for the water wheel costing 10s. (Rs. 5), and lasting 
five years, say 2s. (Rs. 1); other timber 2s, (Rs. 1); keep of bullock £1 (Rs, 10); 
yearly charge for a pair of. cogged wheels costing 10s. (Rs. 5), and lasting 10 years 
Is. (8 as.) ; yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Ks. ^) for bullock, to work for 10years, 
4.S. (Rs. 2); yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Ks, 20) for two teak posts to last 10 years, 
4s, (Rs. 2) ; contingencies 2s. ^Rs, 1); total £2 is. 9U. (lls. 21-6). Yearly interest at 
6 per cent on a capital of £200 (Rs. 2000) invested in land £16 (Rs. 160): grand total 
£25 3rf, (Rs. 250-2). 

t This aer is IS rujiccs weight, or abont /sths of a pound. 
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DapoU sub-di'vislon where there are some flourishing reserves, 
and scarcf in Khed and elsewhere throughout the district. 
Blackwood, fhisnv, Balbergia siasoo, sparingly distributed, is of 
small size ind crooked gi'owth. din, Terminalia tomentosa, or 
PentaptoT'M coiiacea, grows plentifully in the Khed sub-division 
and elsowl t re. Kinjdly Torminaha paniculata, is also plentiful, 
and like the uin much u”i d for plough handles. KhaiT, Acacia 
catechu, is (jiurunon. 'Jatcchu, Icdt, extracted from the heart 
wood of this tree used to bo the source of a small revenue to 
Grovernuu jI'i, ar.d of employment t.) tlio aboriaintu tribo^ of 
Katkaris, who derive their uame from the occupation, Nana, 
Lagerstru i ia Ismcoolata, is common. Taman, Lagerstrsemia 
re^rinai common and generally distributed near the coast, but 
not found it inland, yields good timber. Its rich lilac flowers 
make it u cojispicuous object during the hot .season. Asana, 
Uriedelia ofusa or spinosa, generally distributed, is a valuable 
timber tree. Tlcdu., Nauclea or Adina cordifolia, common^ on 
the coast if of large size, the wood rather soft. Arjun, 
'I’ermiiialiii or Lhuitaptera aijuua, the white common near 
streams nntl rivers, grows to a very large size. Bahul, 
Mimvisops Ungi, found mostly as a cultivated tree, is preserved 
chiefly for ii < d kmg smelling flowers which are used for garlands. 
Kumbha, ',‘;.xeya arborea, is wmmon, of small size and generally 
crooked. Kai ambd, Olea dioi^a, is common on the slopes of 
the Sahya, Ici hills. A/wum/v:, Thespesia populnea, grows freely 
near the ftia coUiSt. dlho Utib'iilf, Acacia arabiea, is not found 
within the hruits of the district, and every attempt to introduce 
it has faile 1. Bamboos, Bambusa vulgaris and Beiidrocalamus 
strictus, are cultivated with groat success, and the Casuarina, 
8uru, Casuainoa equisotifolia, has boon found to thrive well in 
the Dapoli >ub-division. The sand hills on the coast would 
make oxcclleut casuarina groves. 

The commonesi; I'huit Trees are mango, ivmha, Mangifera indica, 
which grov/f luxuriautly everywhere, and is in Ratnagiri, 
DapoU, ami Ifaukot, highly cultivated by grafts. Jack, phanas, 
Artocarpus iitogrifolia, is found with the mango in every village 
homestead throughout the district. It is carefully cultivated 
everywhere aud attains a lax'ge size. Dr. (xibson mentious 
that he hm seen in the old forts at Suvarndurg and Ratnagiri 
jackw’ood ]> liars four feet in diameter. Xfndi, Calophyllum 
iuophyllum, is eommou on the coast, and valuyhle on account of 
the bitter ' ll extracted from the seeds. The trunks of this tree 
are scoo]) 0 ':, our, into canoes. The Indian Mangosteen, rdtwrnbi 
or J,:ohim, ( b rci ica purpurea, generally distributed yields the 
vegetable concrete oil sold as Kokam. This oil is used in the 
Southern ^ isfricrs as a substitute for butter. The dried 
acid fruit is also used in cookery and' with the addition of 
syrup and «a< 3 er makes a palatable cooling drink. In the 
Collector’f inr-kn at Ratnagiri some trees, said to have been 
grafted fro u plauts brought from the Straits, yield delicious 
fruit just iiiie lihe imported mangosteen. Cashownut tree. 
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hdju^ Anacardium oceideiitale, grows plentifully especially in 
the souther ii suh-division. The fruit is eaten^ and the astringent 
juice is used by native workmen as a flux for soldering metals. 
Tamarind, chinch, Taraarindus indica, is common about village 
sites. The Black Plum, jdmfcft/, Eugenia jambolana, is common 
everywhere. Wood apple, Icavinithi, Peronia elephantum, is 
generally distributed. Beheda, Terminalia bolerica, is common. 
Bibva, Semecarpus anacardium, the marking nut tree and the 
Jujube tree, bor, Zizyphus jujuba, are common everywhere both 
on the coast and inland. The Gallnut tree, Mrda, Terminalia 
chebula, grows well. The galls are used for dyeing, but in 
this district seldom for ink making. The bark is used for 
tanning. A'vli, Phyllanthus einblica, and Soapnut, ritha or 
ringi, Sapindus laurifolius, are also found throughout the district. 
Of the above trees the wood of the jack and the tamarind is used 
extensively as timber, while the scooped out trunks of the 
mango and the undi furnish serviceable canoes. 

The following trees are also more or less commonly cultivated in 
irrigated garden lands:— 

Cocoanut, ndral mad, Cocos nucifoi-a; Betelnut, supdri or pophal, 
Areca catechu; Lime, limhu, Citrus acida; G-uava, peru, 
Psidium pomiferum; Citron, mahdlungi, Citrus medica; 
Plantain, kel, Musa sapientum ; Pumelo or Shaddock, papnas, 
Citrus decurnana; Pine apple, ananas, Ananas sativu.s; Bullock’s 
heart or Sweet Sop, rdmphal, Anona reticulata j Custard apple, 
sitdphal, Anona squamosa; Pomegranate, ddlimb, Puniea 
granatum. 

Under the Peshwa’s rule certain fruit trees were subject to a cesa, 
dast, varying in amount in difl'eroub localities. This tax is still 
levied in those sub-divisions where the survey settlement has not 
been introduced. There has been no fresh enumeration of trees 
since the district came under British rule, and in levying the cess 
no account is taken of increase or decrease in their number. 
Permission however is required bel’oro cutting down any tree subject 
to the cess. The particular trees taxed in khoti villages vary 
slightly in different parts of the district. The following list embractiS 
all: Jack, Artocarpua integrifolia; rdtamhi, Garciuia purpurea j 
undi, Calophyllum inophyllum; tamarind, Tamariudus indica; 
cashew, Anacardium occidentale; cocoanut. Cocos nucifera; and 
betelnut, Areca catechu. The two last are subject to the cess only 
when grown on other than garden lands. In Government villages 
where the survey settlement has not been introduced a fee is levied 
on the produce of all ti-oes bearing valuable or marketable produce. 
As an illustration of the very minute supeiwision exercised by the 
native revenue officers under the Peshwa’s rule, one or more 


' The local vernacular name kwju appears to be restricted to the Konkan. The 
tree is indigenous to the West Indies. It is probable that the Portuguese on its 
introduction to the west coast of India, called it kaju, as a rendering of the Brazilian 
acajou. The French by a similar transliteration called it cashew. 
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banyan trooSj FitiH indica, in the Ratnagiri sub-division, were 
subjected to the citss on account of the number of wadi, Oalophyllum 
inophyllum, bervios dropped beneath them by a colony of flying 
foxes, who had .iilcen up their quarters there. The banyan trees 
were in themsel/i)s valueless, but the fortunate owner who thus 
secured a plenti id crop of oil bearing material, was not suffered to 
escape paying hi-; liiir share of the spoil to the state. An average 
betelnut tree will iir.Mlucoannmxlly from two to three pounds of nuts, 
worth from 1.9. tool^. M. (8 to 12 annas). The produce of jacktreea 
varies greatly, a.-rordingtothe soil and the trouble bestowed on their 
cultivation. Un; ler ^ory favourable conditions a jack tree will produce 
as many as 400 jjicks, but this is exceptional. As a rule it is 
found that tho ti- '' 3 .‘- which produce the fewest jacks make up for 
the deficiency in nLrmbor by the increased weight of the fruit. 
The average yea -iy irn ifit on each jack tree may bo estimated at 
about 4s. (Rs.'2). '(b aited mangoes arc by far the most profitable of 
all fruit trees. In a good season a matured tree will yield a crop of 
from 800 to lOOo tmingoos, which at 8.9. (Rs. 4) a hundred, will sell 
for from £3 4s. t ■. 1! I (Rs. 32 - 40). Fruit from specially good grafts 
commands a cons>derably higher price. Common mango trees 
yielding an equal vxight of fruit do not return a yearly profit of 
more than 2.9. (Ib a I). " Tamarind treo.s, which aro comparatively poor 
in this district, .yield about half a hundredweight of fruit, worth 
about Is. (8 as.), i good cashownut tree, A.nacardium occidentale, 
will in Mai van, where much trouble is taken in their cultivation, 
yield a yearly pt'i ill t of not less than lOs. {Rs.6). Flso»where tho profit 
does not exceed -.‘s, ^Re. 1). Tho undi, Calophyllum inophyllum, 
yields a crop ol ‘i’lVjt which will produce from 28 to 35 pounds of 
oil worth about b.9. (Rs. 41); while the wood apple, kavanthi, 
Foronia elephani nn, produces M' pound;? of oil valued at 3s. 
(Ra. 1^). A full Hf:ed Icokam ti'oo, G-arciuia purpurea, yields every 
year from Is. I" 2s. (8 as. to Rc. 1) worth of concrete oil. Tho 
yearly produce ni a gallnut tree, liivda, is, if collected, worth about 
Is. (8 as.) ; and if a b^'.heda, Torminalia belerica, the fruit of which 
is used mediciii illy, about Sd. (2 as.) Tho avli, Phyllanthus 
omblica, also jii hb about 3d. '(2 as.) worth of fruit, which is 
dried and used' 1 1 th for medicine and food. Plantains return about 
fid. (4 as.) a trc''. There aro numerous other trees such as the bar, 
Zizyphus jujuba, who,so fruit is picked and eaton, but not brought 
to market. 

Besides trec> already enumerated, such as the mango, the 
tamarind, and thjack, there are many trees, useful chiefly for shade 
and ornament, to bo found near villages and temples, and in 
roadside avenues. Among these aro ; 

The Banyan, i nd, Ficus indica; the pimpal, Ficus roligiosa; the 
wild fig tree, 109tiiW, Ficus glomerata ; the bel, Mgle marmelos ; 
the windTuk, Ileus retusa; tho wiw., Melia azadirachta; the 
haranj, Pongamia glabra; the satvin, Alstonia scholaris; the 
pdngdra, Brythriua indica; the silk cotton tree, shevari, Bombax 
malabaricum; und the beautiful bastard teak tree, palas, Butea 
frondosa. 
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The supply of firewood throughout the district is obtained chh»fly 
from the silk cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum j the f&ngam, 
Erythrina indica; the kdjra, Strychnos nux vomica; the bel, .dSgle 
marmelos ; the dvli, Phyllanthus emblica; the cha/pa, Miohelia 
champaoaj the haranj, Pongamia glabra; the satvin, Alstonia 
scholaris; the handul, StercuUa urens; and other trees and shrubs 
too numerous to mention. The ain and the hinjal, Terminalia 
tormentosa and paniculata, are the principal sources of the rdb or 
ash manure used in agriculture throughout the district. The salt 
marshes also produce several species of mangroves which are sold 
from time to time on behalf of Government and are useful for 
firewood. 

SECTION III.-DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The live stock reared in the district are of very inferior breeds. 
The pasturage is, both inland and on the coast, poor and devoid of 
nutriment. No Indian millet, juvdri, Sorghum vulgare, is grown, 
and the straw of the ndchni, Eleusine corocana, is but a poor 
substitute. Except during the latter months of the rainy season, 
green fodder is not procurable, and hardli grass, Cynodon dactylon, 
is scarce and difficult to get. The cattle are loan, ill-fed, and of 
stunted growth. Sheep imported from the grazing grounds above 
the Sahy4dris very rapidly deteriorate, while horses, however well 
cared for, lose condition. Goats alone appear to thrive, but even 
they are of inferior breed and give but little milk. Buffaloes are of 
two breeds, the Jafarabad and tho country-bred, the former being 
held the more valuable and being scarce. Good milch buffaloes 
cannot be obtained, and if imported from the Deccan districts, give 
a reduced siipply of milk. The average price of a country-bred 
she-buffalo is about £4 (Rs. 40) and of a bull £2 10s. (Rs. 25). A 
few Jafarabad cows are also kept here and there as well as the 
country breed. The average price of country-bred bullocks is 
£2 (Rs. 20), and of cows £1 10s. (Rs. 15). Sheep are rarely 
kept, except near the larger towns, where there is a meat-eating 
population; and even whore the consumption of mutton is 
considerable, sheep farming is an unprofitable speculation. Few 
if any sheep are bred in the district, the butchers’ stocks being 
replenished, as required, by importations from the Deccan.^ Sheep 
are kept by Musalman butchers only, and the mutton is eaten chiefly 


' Probably no sheep would ever come down into the Konkan, but for the fact that the 
Dhangars reap a rich harvest from money paid to pon and graze their flocks on the 
best noe lands in the valleys. The young shoots, after the rice has been cut, afford 
good pasturage, and the sheep droppings plentifully manure the ground before it is 
broken up by the plough. The Dhangar is usually paid in kind about 14 pounds 
(i a warn) of rice in husk a night for every hundred sheep penned on the ground. 
The Dhangars bring ponies and buUocks with them to carry the grain thus amassed 
which they trade for cash and at tho end of the season they have usually saved a good 
round sum in cash, with which and their flocks they retreat to the Deccan in the 
monsoon. In the northern sub-divisions, Chiplun and Khed, the Dhangar having come 
down by the KumbArli or other passes with large flocks, directly the rice lands are 
dry enough to bear a sheep’s tread, graze their way along by Mahdd, Roba, NAgothna, 
Pen, Kaliy&n, and Thina to the wholesale marts at the Bombay municipal slaughtier 
houses at Bandora, where the whole flock is easily sold for a good price. Mr A. T. 
Crawford, C. S. 
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by such Mardth^s and Musalmans as can afford to pay for the 
luxury. All castes except Brahmans, Shenvis, Jangams or Lingayat 
priests, and Kasaril oocaidonally eat sheep and goat’s flesh, though 
many will not do m oponly; and the majority of the population 
are, except on grea and special occasions, too poor to purchase 
meat. The average price of a full-g-i-own sheep is about 8s. (Rs, 4). 
Goat.s are kept in e\ ery village throughout the di.strict, and by all 
classes of tbe people. .Brahmans and Sbenvis keep goats for milk 
only, while Maratb:is. tCunbis, Musalmans, Mahars, Bhangars and 
others keep them for m;‘,ab as well as milk. No care whatever is 
bestowed on the bro cling of goats and they are permitted to graze, 
save where there are standing crops, unrestrictedly over rice stubble 
and hill sides alike the latter notwithstanding their rocky and 
unpromising appcar.nn'.e and scanty herbage, affording ample means 
of sustenance. HI gcaDS sell for 6s. (Rs. 3) and sbe-goats for about 
4s. (Rs. 2). As might be e.'ip'ccted, Ratnagiri is not a horse-braeding 
district, and very few lioicsos are kept even by tbe more wealthy 
natives. Except on the main linens of road, riding is usually a slower 
mode of progrossioc^ them walking. Tho rugged paths from village 
to village, strewn with b-derite bouldea*s, and plateaux of slippery 
sheet rock, are frequently impassable for borsos, or at least so 
difiBcult and danget us to man and beast, that tbe attempt is not 
worth while. The neher Government officials, Alamlatdars, and 
others whoso duty compels them to travel from place to place, very 
rarely keep ponies, preron ing the greater ease and safety, and perhaps 
equal speed of the caiucry doli, for which, from amongst the Kunbi 
class, bearers can be ea uly procured in every village. The Kunbi 
bearers, long used to such work, carry the doli or pdlki on their 
heads by means of close bars attached to tbe main pole, and do not 
carry the pole on tbe shoulder, as is the custom of professional 
Hamah. Although tb.oy do not attain the speed and precision of 
the latter, they are'i !( iiiedly safer and less liable to slip in going 
over difficult places. Ooiikeys are rarely kept and the few that are 
found are mostly the jmopejdy of vagrant tribes. There are no 
camels. 

The following sta ement shows the number of animals returned for 
each sub-division of she district for tbe year 1877-78 : 


llxlndijiri Stock Return, 1877-78. 
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Except Brahmans, Hhenvis, Parbhus, Lingayats, Gujars, Bh4tias, 
Marvddis and Kasars, all castes keep poultry. At the same tim© 
b330—6 
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the presence of cocks and hens about a house is usually a sign of 
scanty means j for the well-to-do invariably break up their poultry 
yard as soon as the profits derived from it are fto longer a matter 
of importance. Poultry are kept for profit only, and never for 
pleasure or ornament. Two breeds of fowls are ordinarily met witl^, 
the Surat, and the country-breed, the former being greatly superior 
in size. The average price of a Surat cock is 2s. (Ro. 1) and of a 
hen Is. (8 as.) Country-bred cocks and hens are worth respectively 
about Is. (8 as.) and OtZ. (4 an.) In a few largo towns ducks are 
kept, but not to any extent. Goese, turkeys and guinea-fowls are 
seldom, if ever, seen, except near the houses of European residents. 
They can, at very niodoral:e prices, bo bought from G oanese breeders, 
who from time to time visit the district with young stock. As a 
consequence of tho recent establishuieut of a regular tliricc-a-week 
line of small steamers touching at all ports, agents from Bombay 
come and buy poultry and eggs for the Bombay market, taking away 
from one port .sometimes as many as three ,or four thousand eggs. 
Those supplies are now daily advancing in value and they will, soon 
range little below Bombay rates. 

SECTION IV. - WILD ANIMALS. 

The Ratnagiri district, with but few forests of any size, and 
most of these situated on the precipitous slopes of the Sahy4dri 
range, is fT'orn the sportsman’s point of view, essentially a poor 
district. Large game such as Tiger, Sambur a.nd Bears are 
scarce and their haunts more or less inaccessible. To obtain 
Bison the boundary of the district must be overstepped. Parithers 
are not uncommon, but little help iu finding them can be expected 
from the villagers, who as a rule are totally without experience or 
ambition in the matter. In the southern snb-division until about 
fifteen years ago, panthers used to be very common, and from their 
familiar way of frequenting village.s in pursuit of dogs, caks, and goats, 
were called village tigers, vdyhn. Ono village from its great 

number of panthers was called Vaghotan. Of late the villagers have 
exterminated panthers by firing the hill .sides, where among tho 
boulders the panthers had dons. Wild Boars .are plentiful in suitable 
places ; but from the nature of the gTOun<i, hunting them on horse¬ 
back is impossible. SimiWly, though Hares, Jackals, and Foxes, 
inhabit the steep rocky hills, coursing is, if not an impossible, at 
least an unsatisfactory sport, dangerous alike to man, horse, and 
dog. Two species of Deer and Antelope are found, and these alone 
perhaps of all the four-footed game in the district repay pursuit. 

On the other hand, from a naturalist’s point of view, the district 
is.not without interest; several families such as the Rodents and 
the Cheiroptera are well represented, and afford a hitherto but 
imperfectly explored field. The following is a list of the principal 
animals found in the district, classified in the order given in Jerdon’s 
Mammals of India. 

Order— PRIMATES. 

Fam, — SlMiADAS. The Monkeys or Simiadse are represented by 
(1) a species of Langur, probably Presbytis or Semnopitheous entellllfl. 
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ithe Hanumdn or i 'inar, and (2) tlie little Macaque or Bonnet monkey, 
malcad or helte, Ma i acus radiatus. The latter is readily distinguished 
from its various cuiigf.nera by a cap of long hair resting flat on the 
crown. This wip', vdiica is very frequently parted down the middle, 
either by acciden., i ir jiei-haps through vanity, gives its possessor a 
very knowing and liunian appearance. Both species are plentiful 
and distributed ui iver.sally tliroughout the district ■, but the Langurs 
are perhaps more i dLen seen, as they adect the neighbourhood of 
large villages and (owns, while as a general rule the bonnet 
monkeys preior tLr v lder forests and more secluded haunts. Both 
species are equal!; misebievoua when occasion olfers. The natives 
rarely take any -t qis to stop their depredations or punish the 
marauders, with characteristic patience to submit to the 

removal of the ti ^ . or thatch from the roofs of their houses, andthe 
plunder of their iriU ns and granaries. Occasionally, an old male 
Langur, who, by reason of bis general incompatibility of temper 
and tyrannical dis lo ufcion, has, as a strong but necessary measure,, 
been ostracised by tiie unanimons voice of bis tribe, and compollod 
to lead a solitary f ud. morose life, vents his ill-temper by frightening 
women and child’( d, and making himself generally obnoxious 
in the village, d’lie assistance of a European oifieer is sometimes 
sought to shoot n p: lo nonkeys' of this description; but such instances 
are rare and the cho must be hopelessly incurable, before such aid 
is sought. It is .1 Miiimou belief amongst the Konkanis that a gun 
which has once -hot a monkey can never again shoot straight. 
The Katkaris, a wold forest tribe, who subsist almost entirely by 
hunting, now thuf ihcir more logitimate occupation of preparing 
catechu, kdt, ha^ lifiju interfered with, habitually kill and eat 
monkeys shootiiDg !;li.ein with bows and arrows. In order to 
approach within range, they are obliged to have recourse to 
stratagem, as the mmkeys at once recognise them in their ordinary 
costume. The ru- > usually adopter) is for one of the best shots to 
put on a woman’.- robe, sd,ri, under the ample folds of which he 
conceals his mur-1 rrous weapons. Approaching the tree on which 
the monkeys arc s nd(;d, the disguised sJiikAri affects the utmost 
unconcern, and bii--if s h imself with the innocent occupation of picking 
up twigs and hi ;s Thus disarming suspicion, ho is enabled 
to get a suffioionriy c ose shot to render success a certainty. Both 
the Langur and I te Bi mnet monkeys can be easily tamed, but tbs 
latter are far mor ’ lively and interesting pote than the former. 

Sub-Order —Cheiroptera are represented by the common Elying- 
Fox or Fruit Bui, rad vagul, or dhdmka, Pteropus medius, or 
P. edwardsii, as i is usually, but erroneously styled; one species of 
Vampire bat. Me;.''idtrma lyra; and three or four other small bats. 
Flying Foxes are exceedingly plentiful. They feed chiefly on the’ 
fruit of the van )us flg trees, and of the undi, Calophyllum 
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' I remember a rogu.i nioabey of enormous size at the Godi or Dock village near 
Vijaydrug, who actui-.l!’i' its^aulted siagle men passing near his haunts, wrested sticks 
from them, bit them ereiy and was even accused of having tried to rape a woman* 
At last, the whole neij. Iihovrhood assembled and surrounding his haunts with 
fishing nets drove him itto i hem and clubbed him to death. Mr. A. T. Crawford, C* 
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inophyllumj and do a considerable amount of damage. They are 
also accused of drinking the fresb juice of tbe cocoanut from tbe 
Tessels or gourds bung up to receive it, and in some cocoenut 
gardens gins are habitually set to catch the thieves. 

Order— INSECTIVORA, 

The common musk rat, Sorex cserulescens, is common everywhere, 
but no other representatives of this order have hitherto been 
observed in this district. 

Order— CARNIVORA. 

JVtnj.—U ksid®. The Indian Blacker Sloth Bear, asraZ, Ursus 
or Melursus labiatus, is within the limits of this district occasionally 
seen on the western slopes of the Sahyadri range during the csold 
season. It is generally believed that during the hot months of 
March April, and May, when only are the forests sufficiently 
thin for the pursuit of largo game, most of the bears cross the 
watershed to the cooler regions of the upper Sahyadris, Ghat 
Mdlha, where also they can obtain a richer supply of tbeir favourite 
food, the fruit of tlio wild fig tree, nrnhar, .Ficus glomorata: 

The Badger, Weasel, and Marten families, Melididoe and Mustelidoe, 
have ho representatives in the district; but the common Indian otter, 
ud, Lutra nair, is plentiful on all tidal creeks and backwaters, 
and affords excellent sport when foxmd in shallow water or on the 
mud banks of the creeks. During the heat of the day they repose 
under the thick cover of the mangrove trees and other bushes, which 
grow on the swamps of the tidal creeks, and start forth shortly hei:ore 
sunset in parties of four or five to fish in the open rivers. I'he 
native fishermen seldofti molest them, and until fired at frequently, 
they are comparatively fearless, diving and gambolling all round 
the boats. When alarmed, if cover is available on the banks of th© 
river, they will instantly leave tbe water; if not, they endeavour to 
elude pursuit by long dives and clever doubles. For tbe sport, at 
least two small canoes well manned and bandied, and able to turn 
rapidly, are necessary, besides a complement of two or three beaters 
on foot on either hank of the river. 

Fam. — Felidji. The Tiger, vdyh, Pelis tigris, is scarce, and is 
seldom seen away from the dense cover of the Sahyadri range. 
Panthers, bihlya, Felis pardus, of small size are found all over the 
district in hill and temple forests, pi’eying on goats, dogs, small 
cattle, and occasionally entering houses. They are seldom shot, 
the Konkanis, as a rule, being very indifferent sportsmen, quite 
unable to beat a forest with any method and precision, much less to 
track and mark down largo game. Hunting Leopards, chittds, 
Felis jubata, are, it is believed, found occasionally in the Sahyadri 
range; but they are rare visitants. The only other members of the 
cat family are the Leopard Cat, Felis bengalensis, exceedingly rare 
and confined to the Saliyadri range, and the Common Jungle Cat, 
bdul, Felis chaus, found everywhere, and a very regular nocturnal 
visitor to every district camp. 
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Fam. — Vive R,art)®, The Striped Hyaena, tnrae, Hyaena striataj 
ia common, an I t ao afceep rocky hills of the district are peculiarly 
favourable to iucEstenoe. A species of G\Y&t C:i,t,kaduri oz: juvddi 
manjar, Viverr:i, nialaccensis, is found in the district, and when the 
anal pouch has been at onco extracted, its flesh is said to bo eaten 
and esteemed liy the IVtarathas, Kunbis, and other castes. The 
Common Tree :>r Q'oildy Cat, manuri or kdiuhchuar, Paradoxurus 
muaanga, is di:-iributed generally. It is a great post to poultry- 
keepers, destroy ^ng out of apparently mere wantonness every fowl 
it can lay hands . 0 . 1 , without any regard to its actual requirements 
or appetite. It aU ) j-obs fruit trees and has a decided liking for 
palm toddy. T le Manguis, Ilerpcstes griseus, is also exceedingly 
common everyw' i ere. 

Fam. — Canum;. Tho Jackal,/i-o/Zm, Cards aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, kokad, Vvepes bengalensis, are both common. Wolves are 
unknown, but ( acics of Wild Hogs, hthiruh, Cuon rutilans, have 
been seen in tlir: Sihyadri range, and are well known to ?he hill 
peasantry, who l ave many wonderful tales as to their destruction of 
tigers. 

Order—EODENTIA. 

Omitting the (t tmea, which order is probably represented by the 
Plumbeous Dol] . ar, Helphinus plumbeus, and the Indian Fin Whale, 
Baloenopterainill.-u, iiho Rodents according to Jordon’s classification, 
come next. Of ImsG tho chief i-epreseutatives are (1) the Bombay 
Red Squirrel, H 'i.ii'Lis eljibinstonei, only fou»d in fhick forests in 
the Sahyadri range: (2) tho Common Squirrel, khdruli, Sciurus 
palmarum, univi i'Milly distributed : (3) the Poi’cnpine, sdlii, Hystrix 
leueura, rare: (1’. Cie Common Haro, sana, Lepus nigricollis, and 
several species of Rats and Mice, including 1Jio giant of tho family, 
tbe .Bandicoot, ghtts, Mus-bandicota. Hares are not nearly so 
plentiful in this d i,--r,rict as inthe Heccan,and owing to the ruggedness 
of the country, enursing is a sport which affords little amusement 
and some dangei. 

Order—UNGULATA. 

The sole repre soacative of this order is the Indian Wild Boar, 
diikar, Sus indicu'i, found both in the Sahyadri hills and near the 
coast, in brnshi\ iod civorbanging the tidal crooks. During the 
hot mouths and :i.:, le w tide, the fig.s in the vicinity of the creeks 
habitually resoil lo the mangrove swamps,/c/zd/a/us-, where they 
wallow for houj’'together. In such .situations hog-hunting ffom 
horseback is impij-dble, as indeed it is throughout the district. The 
pigs of this disti ill are like the cattle, a lean lanky race, sharing in 
the general povei i f and dearth of nourishing food, contrasting very 
unfavourably wii i i.he:ir sleek sugar-fed brethren of ths Deccan. 
They do a large amount of mischief. Native sportsmen hunt them, 
perhaps more tha i a iiy other animal, but the pig, as a rule, hold their 
own, and wherev-r there is thick forest, their number does not seem 
to diminish. N 1 1 i\'e beaters have a very wholesome fear of the 
species, and take care to give a very wide berth to a full grown boar. 
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knowing by experience that if his chosen path be blockedj the boar 
though unwoundeclj will usually elect to charge rather than to 
retreat. 

Trific—KUMINANTIA. 

EuBlNANTiii, The Ruminants found within tho limits of the district are r 
(1) the mmbar, Ruaa Aristotclis, restricted to the Sahyadri range 
and difficult to obtain ; (2) the Spotted Deerj ckiUil, Axis maculatus, 
also restricted to the dense Sahyadri forests and seldom seenj. 
(8) the common Rib-facod oi' liarking Deer or Muntjac, hhekra 
or janqli hultri, Oervulus aureus, as di.stiugui.shed from the Four* 
horned Antolopo, Tetraceros (jnadricornis, also called hhelcra by the 
MarathaSj sparingly distributed throughout the district in the thicker 
hillside forestsj from the coast to the summits of the Sahyadri range ; 
(4) the Mouse Deer, jiiftora, Meminma indica, restricted to the- 
Sahyadri forests and but seldom seen, looking when put up more like 
a hare than a deer from its elevated hind quarters and diminutive- 
size j (5) the Four-horned A ntolopo, blu-kni, Tetraceros quadricornis,. 
generally and plentifully distributed, found alike in thick and thin 
forest rocky and almost barren hills and dense groves, wherever the 
low bashes on which it feeds give sufficient herbage. Bison, gava, 
Gavasus gaurus, may possibly on rare occasions stray within the 
limits of the district, but ihey cannot be properly included in the list- 
One or two herds range along the Sahyadris; but they keep to the 
more level portions of tho crest, GluU Aldthu, and have not been 
known of late years to cross tho watershed. The nilgai, Portax 
pictuSj is unknown within llatnagiri limits. Of tho deer mentioned 
above only two species, tho Barking Deer, Oervulus aureus, and 
the Four-horned Antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis, are found in 
sufficient numbers and in sufficiently accessible places to repay the 
trouble of shooting them. Tho venison of both species is excellent, 
and in a district where mutton is scarcely obtainable, and a fish and 
fowl diet is a matter of nc'cessity, it is all tho more appreciated. 
These two species are to the Koukan, what the Black back, Antelope- 
bezoartica, and the Gazelle, chikav'i, Gazella bennettii, whom they 
replace, are to the Deccan. Owing to the uame hhekra being applied 
indiscriminately to both sj)eci(!s, they are, though utterly distinct, 
very frequently coiil'oiiuded, and more ospedally the does. The horns 
of the Aluntjac buck, yaa;//i bakri, have their bases or pedicles covered 
with hair for some iuche.s up, and arc rough and wrinkled, while the 
does have in the place of horns bristly tufts of black hair. On the 
other hand tho true Four-horned Antelopes, bhekrds, have in the bucks 
two pairs of smooth liorn.s, tho posterior pair being considerably 
shorter than those of tho Muntjac, and not covered with hair at the 
base, and the anterior pair being mere bouy knobs, never more than 
an inch and a hal f long. The does of this species have, like the 
Muntjac does, no horns ; but tho bristly tufts aro wanting; and the 
canine teeth, conspicuously long iu the upper jaws of thaMuntjaos. 
of both sexes, are altogether wanting in the female four-horned 
antelope, and are comparatively much shorter in the male. 
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SECTION V.-SNAKES. 

Tlie district is ('verywlicire more or less infested witli snates, 
botli vemomous ijinl harmless, but they are perhaps more plentiful 
in the Rajapur i ud Devgad sub-divisions than elsewhere. Both 
species and indii-nhitils are nuinei’ous, and the barren rocky hills, 
little frequented >y man, and giving innumerable hiding places, 
specially favour til'lit-existence. The mortality from snake-bite is 
always exception lUy largo iji this district, as compared with 
others in the Pre n. hmey. In 1850 no loss than 257 deaths were 
recorded : in 187-, 1U8 : in 1873, 122 : in 1874, 102 : in 1875, 144 : 
in 1876, 123 and i i 1877, 103. Large sums have been disbursed 
by Government li'-.io time to time in rewards for their destruction, 
but as yet there i c , been no very marked diininntion in the number 
of deaths.^ In 175, 02,780 snakes were destroyed at a cost of 
£197 9|cZ. (Rs. lii70-.6-0) ; in 1870, 140,828 snakes were killed 
for £441 15s. (IL, 4.1.17-81, and in 1877, 75,899 for £238 13». 8^(7. 
(Es. 2380-13-6).' It is obsorvahlo that the mortality from snake¬ 
bite is much Icr 'or during the rainy months than at other 
periods of the 'ii iir.. It is known that snakes are more active, 
and secrete a grcalei’ cpiantity of venom during wet weather than 
during the dry j-cason. The long grass found on all liill sides and 
*SiS^>^laoes, di ing the latter rainy months, renders the detection. 

diihciilt than at other times of the year. It is 
iju ,ny cascis the heavy rain drives snakes into human 
luiter and iu pur.siiit of the rats, mice, and frogs, 

■ K inc>nths abound. During times of scarcity and 
failure of crops, iil c poon^r villagers in some parts make a regular 
occupation of sink 2 -hunting for the sake of the rewards. Going 
out in small par if-i ol two to three men, they turn over stone after 
stone on the r ■ l:y' hill .sides in search of their prey. After a 
successful day’s 1 ml:, r. basket of from forty to fifty snako.s, consisting 
with hut few to - i:'p;i<)ns of the Fnvxa. species, Echis carinata, will 
be despatcho-d In the nearest Alamlatdiir’s station. Thero are no 
profes.sional smile!-c.harmers among the regular inhabitants. Here 
and there a Ma alha or Kunbi acquires some dexterity in catching 
snakes alive ard handling them, and having learnt to repeat 
at the same tini i a few incantations, professes to he able to make 
snakes bond to li s wi 1. 
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'In 1850 (29111 lililior), on account iit the very high death-rate from snake¬ 
bites, Government <11 trie jUirgestion of Mr. Itottington, Police Commissioner, agreed to 
offer rewards at the at' if l.i. 0./. (12 ux.) foracohraand l.s*, (8 tt.«,)for other venomous 
snakes, A niontli 1; i ii ('iS .h Noveinher) Mr. llettington, on tour in HatnAgiri, found 
toe people taking to rnahe-killing with alarming zeal. Leaving all other work, they 
Boon became experts, aiuL every day hi'onght imnelreds of snakes to the MAmlatddr 8 
station. The cost aa serimis, mid he suggested that for all hut cobras, the rewards 
should he reduced ii 'Mi, (2 us.) The reduction was made, but the slaughter of snakes 
continued so active an.I pioved so costly, that on beceiuher lOtli, the Magistrate 
stopped all reward? except for cobras. In eight days (December 2 -10) at a reward 
ofSrf a snake 115,'21 snakes were killed, and of this total, nearly one-half (50,476) 
were'in one sub-div i?.au. In about a fortnight over £2040 (Us. 20,400) were spent in 
rewards. Deaths ( "in Si ake-Bites in the Bombay I’lesidency, 29th April 1872. 
Bom. Gov, Res. Gt ul Oop. 78 of 1872. i .j • i r 

= The present (l i79t rate of rewards is 3d. (2 os.) for a cobra and Jd. (6 pm tat 

onri.a nf >llfl 8liak68. 
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Hitherto no eshaustiTe scientific examination has been made of 
the Tarions species of snakes found in the district^ and it is 
therefore impossible to give a complete list, or to identify more 
than a few of the commoner kinds. Moreover the vernacular names 
are hopelessly confusing. Several species of entirely distinct families 
are frequently classed together under one name and the ignorance 
and superstitions which prevail amongst the natives with regurd to 
snakes, render their statements, oven as to the siinplest matters of 
fact, misleading and unreliable. 

The fallowing is a list of the best known species found in the 
district: 

PYTHONina:. — The Indian Python, dr, Python molurus (L,), 
is occasionally but very rarely seen in thick forests and. groves. 
Very exaggerated accounts of its sixoand power are given by natives. 
It is ponularly believed to kill both racm and cattle by constriction. 
Its length is stated by Dr. Nicholson* to be from ten to twenty feet. 
In addition to the dr, the natives distinguish another variety of 
Python, by the name, of chiUd. The two snakes, however, are 
identical. 

EiiYciUffi.—The Black Sand Snake, dvtonda, Eryx johnii, 
(Russell), or a closely allied species, the Red Sand Snake, Gongy- 
lophis conicus (Sclmeidor), is found here and there, but is not 
common. The name thilnrida or double head is derived from the 
short thick tail of this snake, which is mutilated by snake charmers, 
so as to make it resemble a second head. This species is said to 
grow to about four feet, of which the tail is only one-twelfth. 

OuGODONTiDiE. — Several species of fillettod ground snakes are 
found, two of which have boon doubtfully identified as Oligodon 
BubgrisGus, (D and B), and Simotes Rnssellii, (Daudih). 

The Lycodon, Lycodou aulicus (L.), a harmless species, is not 
uncommon. In its colouring it hears some resemblance to the 
venomous Krait, aud is one of the several species which the 
natives unite under the name of manydr. 

CoLUBKiD/E. — The Rock Snake, dhdmnn, Ptyas mucosus (L.), 
is abundant throughout the district. It is found on the edges of 
rice fields, grassy hill sides, aud frequently about haystacks. It 
preys chiefly ou rats and field mice, and is usually seen in pairs. It 
grows from seven to eight feet in length. The name dhdman is 
applied to thi,s snake by Muhammadans and Marathas alike. Natives 
also frequently call this snake the ddh’la, a term ajiplied, it appears, 
in other parts of India to the Hamadi-yad, Ophiophagus elaps 
(Schlegel). But the common belief is that the ddhda is distinct 
from the dhdman, and a smaller species. If so it may possibly 
be the slender dhdman, Ptyas korros (Roinw). This latter species, 
however, has not yet been identified, and its occurrence is very 
doubtful. The natives have a superstition regarding the ddkela, 
that its bite is dangerous to man on a Sunday, but not on any 
other day of the week. 


’ Elementary Treatise on Onhioloav. BO. 
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The Checkered Snake, pdndivad, Tropidonotus quinenneiatns 
(Schlegel), ntitially called the water-snake, is found throughout the 
district, freque,id lug ponds, river-beds and water-courses. Frogs are 
its chief food, Imt now and then one may he seen swimming along 
the surface of a river or pond with a fish iu its mouth. This species 
grows to aboni four feet, and is one of the very few snakes which 
the natives adiail to be harmless. 

The Green (1 round Snake, Tropidonotus plumbicolor (Cantor), is 
also common ibout Ratnagiri and is believed by natives to be 
venomous. 

Dbiophids5.— The (Jommon Green Tree or Whip Snake, sarpatoJi, 
Passerita myciirizans (L.), nob common in this district, but 
found occasion illy, is frequently seen in a snake-charmer’s 
collection. It attains a considerable length, the attenuated tail 
being nearly as long as the body. It has a peculiarly pointed snout. 
It is generally believed by natives to attack the eyes of travellers 
passing under tie trets it info.sts ; but is perfectly harmless, 

Dipsadidv;. — Tim common brown troe-snake, Dipsas Gokool 
(Gray), is also f and throughout the district. It is one of the many 
species indiscriin iilately called manydr by the natives, and erroneously 
believed to be vcuomons. 

Many other spccios of harmless Colubrino Snakes, no doubt, occur, 
and are distingniilhed by the natives by apeqjal names; but their 
identity has not bibherto been clearly established. 

Elapidv:. — Tim (k>bra, nag, Naja tripurlians (Merrem), of the 
spectacled or minocellate variety, is found everywhere, although 
not often seen oAing to its nocturnal habits. It aiiects human 
habitations more, per haps, than any other species. Many superstitions 
are current araongiit i.he natives as to its cunning and revengefulness. 
It is believed that- a cobra, if accidentally or purposely hustled 
out of the path it is taking or the spot it is resting in, will follow 
the aggressor for mjles by land and water, until it can find 
a favourable oppi-itauif-y of inflicting its deadly bite, and that 
it will easily and unerringly identify its enemy amongst a crowd. 
As an instance, a uery is told of a Brahman, who was travelling 
alongthe coast road froniGnhdgar toDabhol. Shortly after leaving 
Guhagar, he met a cobra on the rtiad, and the cobra was compelled, 
thou^ not molested, to turn aside and make room for the traveller 
who continued his joui-ney. The revengeful roptilo followed the man, 
gliding swiftly and iiaohseiwed behind him for some six miles, until 
they reached the Vfishishti river. There the man crossed the creek 
in the ferry boat, a uwsag'e of upwards of a mile, and on landing at 
D4bhol proceeded o a rest-house, where he passed the night with 
some fifty other trav'llijrs. The wily cobra swam the creek after the 
ferry boat, followed i;iie man to the rest-house, concealed itself until 
sleep had overtaken IJm travellers; and thep gliding swiftly to its 
innocent and unsuspooling victim, wreaked its horrible revenge. 

The Hamadryad, < Iphiophagus elaps (Schlegel), has not hitherto 
been found in this dutrict. 

b330—7 
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Of the genus Bungarus, neither the Krait, B. cceruleus (Schlegel), 
nor the Malayan Bungarus, B. fasoiatua (Schlegel), is known with 
certainty to occur; hut it is possible that one of the two species 
does so. Some specimens called manydr, sent from Mahabaleshvar for 
examination to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, wore declared 
venomous,^ and a manydr found in Ratnagiri was subsequently 
declared identical with tho Mahabaleshvar manydr. The species 
though pronounced venomous was not, it appears, discriminated., 
The description given by Dr. G. C. Bell of the Mahabaleshvar 
manydr seemH to coiTcspond, as far as it goes, with B.fasciatus. He 
observes that ‘ those caught in dark localities and with the skin 
recently cast present a much darker appearance, and the cross bars 
are white and destitute of the yellow colour observable in older 
skins,’ According to tho natives, there are three varieties of 
manydr, which they distinguish as the dhdnia, the gansi, and the 
IcadhoU ma.nyiir. Of these the gansi is the largest, and the kadboli 
the smallest. Possibly the gansi is a true Bungarus, and the others 
distinct species of haritdess colubrine snakes. For instance, Lycodon 
aulicus, Simotes Russellii, and Dipsas Gokool are frequently called 
manydrs. Most natives are familiar with names as names; but 
very few can apply them with any confidence to particular specimens. 
As regards the dhdnia and the kadboli it is commonly believed that 
they never use their teeth as weapons of offence. To [account for 
injuries said to be inflicted by them, the kadboli is supposed to 
wound with its tongue, while tho dluinia has an unfortunate habit of 
causing certain death to human beings, by merely casting its shadow 
over them from a ti'ee or the roof of a house. Tho gansi manydr 
alone is credited with tho possession of poison fangs. 

ViPEBiD,!!!. — The Chain Viper, ghonas or kandur, Daboia elegans 
(Russellii, Gray), the well known Cobra de Manilla^ of the 
Indo-Portuguese, corresponding with tho Tic Polonga of Ceylon, 
is found throughout the district. It is conspicuously marked 
with three rows of white-edged oblong brown spots. It grows to 
a length of about five feet, lias very long and formidable fangs, is 
of thick build, and somewhat slow and sluggish in its movements. 
It preys on rats and occasionally attacks and kills sitting hens. The 
bite of this viper is highly dangerous. The natives, as usual, 
distinguish three varieties of ghonas, the dhdnia, the fakia, and the 
kusdda. The dhdnia. is the true Daboia elegans, and the term is 
very appropriate to the species, having reference to its handsome 
bead-like markings. A specimen of a snake called fakia ghonas 
by the natives, was, after examination at the Grant Medical 
College, doubtfully identified as Coluber lacbesis. The third and 
smallest variety, the kusdda ghonas, so called from the effects 
produced by its bite, a sloughing of the bitten part as in leprosy, 
is probably only another name for the fursa, Echis carinata. 
Tlie snake which tho natives call the kdndur is probably the 
full grown Daboia, the name of dhdnia ghonas being applied to 


' Gov. Res. Fiiil. Dept. 4.^28 of 1873. 

' The name Cobra de Mauilla is corrupted from Cobra monil or Coluber monillger. 
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younger and smaller specimens. Vipers of sufficient size to be 
called hdndurs iro vavj rare-’ The follovring description of the 
kdndur by Dr, K.de Crespigny, late Civil Surgeon, Ratnagiri, seems 
to point conolu.s vely to its identity with the Daboia elegans. It is 
described as a large reptile, live or six feet in length when full 
grown, of an olives colour, marked with large oval regular well- 
defined brown sjuts ; large flat triagonal head covered with scales ; 
fangs immense, 'flie effects of the hmdur’s bite seem to shew 
themselves imnu'diacely, and from the reports of the native police, 
it appe^ars that mingestion of the lung.s with hmmoptysis invariably 
occurs, followed by coma and death. A man, reported to have 
been bitten in the early morning, went to sleep again, and awoke 
with oppression if the chest, difficulty of breathing, eyes sunken, 
head heavy, viscirl phlegm hawked up, and described as being very 
tenacious and capable of being drawn out six or eight yards without 
parting, this lalter symptom being considered a certain sign of 
Icdndur bite. In another case, a woman bitten by a kdndur suddenly 
became insensiWi' and vomited black blood. 

The/ar«a, Ecmb carinata (Schneider), is by far the commonest 
species of vonoiiMms snake in the district, and is identical with 
the ‘ Kapar’ of S ud. It is abundant on all rocky hill-sides, seldom 
venturing from mder cover of rocks and boulders. From its 
diminutive size and dangerous bite, this snako is perhaps more 
dreaded than any other spooios. Seldom exceeding twelve to 
eighteen inches iit length it can easily conaeal itself, and even 
coil up unseen u a native shoe. When disturbed, it displays 
great activity and strikes with the utmost ferocity at the first object 
that presents it-n li. It may readily be distinguished from all 
other snakes by the peculiarity of it.s majkiugs, consisting of a 
connected chain I' vvhite arches or semicircles on each side, cutting 
into a median or \ crtiebral row of white spots, and by its strongly 
peeled scales, shii Idtcss heiid, and vortical pupil. The body colour 
is in various slia h^s of brown. The natives distinguish several 
varieties of/arsd ; but they are all referable to one species. The 
fursa is acoountulile for most of the yearly deaths from snake¬ 
bite. The action of che virus of this adder on the human system 
is peculiar, and the effects produced by it appear to differ 
from those of any otlier known species. The symptoms of f ursa 
bite have boon liius described. ‘Slight pain in the bitten part 
with local ccderaii, increasing up to the third or fourth day, and 
then gradually subsiding; swelling of the neighbouring lymphatic 
glands; giddiness and heaviness of the head relieved by emetics 
and purgatives, aud a marked tendency to hseraorrhagic diathesis as 
evinced by the troublesome trickling of blood from the bitten part 
when lanced, and rVom abrasions of the skin where these exist. In 
some cases there i n also bleeding of the mouth. The average of 62 
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* Report dated MarL'Ii Sth, 1862. I have seen sevetal large chain vipers, and myself 
killed some which wen itiimediately called kdndurs by the natives. In the largest of 
the chain vipers the ni o ks facie with age, and to some extent blend with the body 
colour. It 18 then, so tar as I could gather, that the natives thinking them another 
species call them ka/ndur^ Mr. A. T. Crawford, C.S. 
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fatal eases gives death in 4J days. Ordinary fatal symptoms are, 
bleeding at the top of the upper gum, bleeding from new and half 
healed scars, bleeding from the bitten part, heaviness of the head, 
and look-jaw, almost invariably. Bubo in the groin or arm-pit is 
another symptom. None of these, however, except lock-jaw are 
invariably fatal symptoms. The bleeding takes place at any time 
after the bite, from one to two hours afterwards, up to the seventh 
or eighth day.’ Thus the action of a fursa bite is very slow as 
compared with other deadly snakes.^ ' A man bitten by a cobra, after 
three or four hoars’ lethargy, sleeps quietly out of life. Another, 
bitten by a fursa lives from throe to twenty days, his head quite 
unaffected, but with blood issuing from his eyes, nose, and mouth, 
and oozing through all the pores of his skin, and then an oppression 
of the chest comes on, from which he dies,’^ The efficacy of ammonia 
in counteracting the effects of a, fursa bite has been the subject of 
much discussion. Mr. Campbell, a former Superintendent of Police, 
found it effectual both at the early and later stages. On the other 
hand. Dr. E. de Crespigny, Civil Surgeon of the district in 1862, 
was inclined to the opinion that liquor ammonias was inert ii\ these 
cases, and that in the instances of recovery from its use, recovery 
would have taken place as well without it. He mentions instances 
of sloughing of the fauces and obstinate vomiting having been 
induced by improper administration of ammonia, and adds that ' if 
long continued it is calculated to exaggerate all the peculiar 
haemorrhagic symptoms observed in bad cases.’ In 1861, out of 285 
cases sixty-two' deaths occurred from/itrso. bites. Of these sixty-two 
fatal cases, fifty-four were treated with ammonia. In the Ratndgiri 
Civil Hospital, a native remedy, the root of a herb called ^dngla, 
has, for some years past, been used with success both internally and 
as a paste for external application to stop the haamorrhage. 

SECTION VI.-BIRDS. 

A great part of the Batnagiri district is still, as regards its 
avifauna, almost a terra incognita, and but little is known with 
certainty as to the distribution of species within its limits. The 
geogTapliical situation of the district would lead to the expectation of 
finding an intermingling of the typical forms of Central or Continental 
and of Southern or Peninsular India. The little experience that 
has been gained partially confirms this expectation. At present, 
this is little more than speculation, and the subject has yet to be 
worked out exhaustively. Careful comparisons of large series of 
specimens from different loca.lities may perhaps hereafter lead to 
the discovery of many interesting intermediate forms, groups, and 
sub-species, more or less clearly distinguishable from the typical 
foims to which they most nearly approach. 

On the whole the district cannot be said to bo very rich either 
in species or individuals. With the exception of the Grallatores 


’ Dr. E. de Crespigny, Civil Surgeon, RatnAgiri, 8th March 1862. 

“ Mr. G. Campbell, Superintendent of Police, Ratnigiri, 13th April 1860. 
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and Inseasores tlie varions orders are somewhat weakly represented. 
The absence ct partridges, sandgrouse, bustards, and cranes, and 
the comparative dearth of quails makes the district an indifferent 
game country. On the other hand, duck, snipe, and golden plover 
are plentiful, a id the alluvial banks of the tidal creeks, the man¬ 
grove swamps, salt marshes, and flooded rice fields afford feeding 
grounds to innumerable waders. 

The divers lied aspect of the country should give good 
opportunities for sluriying the distribution of species, as affected by 
physical oondii (uis. Beginning from the sea, the first aspect is a 
rocky coast wiih numerous bays and indentations, fringed with 
cocoannt gardens and tidal estuaries, bordered by mangrove swamps 
and mud, banks, [mmediately above the sea beach succeeds a belt 
of low, rugged, laterito capped hills, and rocky plateaus for the most 
part bare, orbu; scantily clothed with low thorny bushes, intersected 
at irregular i tile rials by the deep precipitous ravines cut by the 
tidal rivers. El ere ivith the exception of the village sites, which 
are more or k sa well covered with leafy trees, there is little or no 
verdure, and culi-ivation is chiefly confined to the alluvial banks of 
the rivers. Furi bor inland, the country becomes more elevated, the 
hills more undulating and more thickly covered with brushwood and 
pollarded trees. Well shaded villages and luxuriant groves are 
dotted about, at <l the latcrite is gradually replaced by trap. Lastly, 
the Sahyddri in luaiaius rise abruptly from the low lauds at their 
base, with iDnu.uerii.ble spurs and slopes richly clad with evergreen 
forest. 

With so many a.nd varied features, and with an elevation 
ranging from the .sea level to upwards of 3000 feet, much diversity 
of animal forms and species might naturally be expected. The 
waders, swimmers, divers, and generally speaking all the aquatic 
and oceanic species aio restricted to the coast and the broad tidal 
estuaries, oxtemimg inland only so far as the tidal wave exerts its 
influence up the various rivers. On the other hand, the birds of 
prey, with the oscoption of the fishing eagles, the pigeons, doves, 
and the groat aiajority of the perchers, range throughout the 
district from the coasb to the Sahyadri hills. Amongst these are a 
few, whose habitat, lies only in the higher ranges of the Ghats, and 
other species apiuoach the coast only where spurs of thoSahyadria 
stretch, in a line oi unbroken’forost, westwards to the sea. 

Though, comjiared with the northern Konkan and the Habsi 
territory outhe uor'.h, and with Savantvadi, Goa, and Ktoara on the 
south, the Ratnafi i ri district presents a decidedly denuded appearance, 
till, as regards its ornithology, it is es.sentially a, forest tract; 
and the prevailing sjiecies of birds are such as might be expected 
in a humid well- .vooded forest country, rather than in bare open 
plains, such as ai e seen to the east of the Sahyadri range. Of this 
the following are preminent • instances. The common Ratnagiri 
paroquet is the R isu-headed species, Palceornis purpureus, the Rose- 
ringed Paroquet; Palaiornis torquatns, being comparatively a scarce 
bird. Similarly, the common dove of the district is the Spotted Dove, 
Turtur suratensis, replacing entirely the Little Brown Dove, Turtur 
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carabayensia. The Jungle Myna, Acridotheres fuscus, in great 
part replaces tbe Common Myna, Acridotberes tristis, and the 
Red-whiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuscicandata, {Jerd. 460, his) is 
almost equally as common in the well wooded tracts as the Madras 
Bulbul, Molpastes li»morrhous. Passing over the Sahyadri range 
into the Sdtara district, even within a few miles of the watershed 
the reverse is clearly seen. The species mentioned as common in 
Ratnagiri, are on the eastern side of the hills restricted to the 
immediate neighbourhood and the well wooded slopes and spurs of 
the Sahyadri range. Further east, these species are entirely replaced 
by the Rose-ringed Paroquet, the Little Brown Dove, the Common 
Myna, and the plainer coloured Madras Bulbul. Many similar 
instances might be adduced. Numerous species, such as the Common 
Green Barbet, the Southern Yellow Tit, the White-winged Ground 
Thrush, the Green Bulbul, and other forest-loving birds are common 
throughout the Ratnagiri district. On the other hand, birds which 
more or less exclusively affect dry open plains, such as Sand grouse. 
Courier plover. Bustard, and others are either unknown, or so rare 
as to be seldom seen. 

In the subjoined list of species the scientific names are, as far aa 
can be ascertained, those fixed by the latest authority,* and in each 
instance the number, accoi'ding to Jerdon’s Birds of India, is added 
for convenience of reference. Species separated since the publication 
of that work are marked by the addition of his, ter, or quuter to 
the number giyen to the species, most nearly resembling them. The 
list containing 255 sjjecies must be more or less incomplete. But 
it is believed that, as far as it goes, it will be found accurate. All 
species of doubtful occurrence have been excluded and separately 
enumerated. 

Order- RAPTOEES. 

This order is represented by four species of Vultures, three 
Falcons, one Hawk, five Eagles, one Buzzard (Poliornis), two 
Harriers, two Kites, and niiie Owls. The true Buzzards have no 
representatives. The above are all that can at present be said 
with certainty to occur. But when the higher ranges of the Sahyadri 
hills have been more thoroughly explored, it is probable that other 
species will have to be added. Many birds of prey are rare and 
occasional visitants, living in the ijiost inaccessible hills and densest 
forests, seen with difficulty, and with still greater difficulty obtained 
for examination. 

jTam. —VuLTUEiDiS). — The Indian King or Black Vulture, Otogyps 
calvua, (/Scop. Jerd. 2), is occasionally but rarely seen. It is not 
known to breed within the limits of tho district. 

The Long-billed Brown Vulture, Gyps indicus, (Secyp. Jerd. 4), which 
will probably prove to be the paler variety or western form of 
G. indicus, separated by Mr. Hume as G. palleacena, is plentiful in 
the large fishing villages on the coast, and may always be seen 


> Tentative list of the Birds of India, Stray Feathers, VIII. 73 el. seq, corrected up 
to 1st March 1879. Allan Hume. 
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feeding in company with the white-backed vulture. AH along the 
coast are n imy bi’eeding places, rocky cliifs and bluff headlands, 
such as this bii-ii delights in. It seems to be a permanent resident, 
but its nest has not yet been discovered. 

The Vhite-l ccktd Vulture, Psoudogyps bengalensis, (Qm. Jerd. 5), 
is by far till! c nnmonost vulture in the district, and is universally 
distributed It breeds from December to February on the 
tops of lot' y mango, silk cotton,* and other trees, generally in 
thick gro^ ' S. The nests are large stick platforms with a slight 
depresision . ici:<i with green mango leaves. A single white egg 
is laid, av( -aging 312 X 2'5 inches. These vultures usually build 
in small CO 111 uies, two or threo nests being often found on one 
tree. If tl - r nests are invaded, they make, no attempt to defend 
tlieir young 

The White Sci>\ (uiger Vulture, Neophron ginginiauns, (Dattd. Lath.), 
N. perenopt. "ua {Lin. Je.rd. 6), the Dirt Bird or Pharaoh’s Chicken, 
is seen in pinrs here and there throughout the district, bul^is by no 
means plei l iful They breed at the same time and often in 
company wii b, and on the same tree as, the white-backed -vulture, 
appearing tij be on the he.st of terms with their neighbours, each 
taking an ieievest in the other’s concerms. They usually lay two 
eggs, greyish -vhite, more or loss thickly blotched and speckled with 
dingy red. iCoiikani Marathas call all vultures gidh, but dignify 
the dirt bird or sciavenger with the more aristocratic name of pmdri 
ghdr, white I dr. 

Fam. — Falconmu*:. Suh-Fam. —PiLCONiNiE. — The Perigrine Falcon 
or Bhyri, Fdm porigrinus, {Ginel. Jerd. St), is, during the cold 
weather, oc-' isionally seen on the coast, and on rooky islands 
off tho mainbiivi such as Suvarndnrg fort. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is a rare hi -d. 

The Red-headeil Merlin or Turumti, Chiquera faleo, {Baud. Jerd. 16), 
is also rare, bub Is said to bo a permanent resident. It is 
comparative! c, immon in the adjoining Satara district, where in 
January ami February it breeds on mango and tamarind trees, 
laying from i u'te to four eggs. Tboso falcons are, when building, 
extremely n isj and viciems, attacking all intruders, such as 
crows and kites, with the greatest audacity. 

The Kestrel, (I 'l•c■h^eia tinnunculus, {Gmel. Jerd. 17), makes its 
appearance in su all parties in October, at the beginning of the cold 
weather, ami leaves about tho middle of March. It is not so 
plentiful in tbi-i li V-ict as in the Deccan plains. 

Major Lloyd in ins general Konkan list gives in addition to the 
above the Slub. n, Faleo perigrinator, {Sund. Jerd. 9), and the 
Laggar, Pale; jngger, {Gray. Jerd. 11), and in all probability 
they are to be I'ound in this district; hut the writer, having failed 
as yet to obtain sp(ic:men8, has omitted them from the local list of 
falcons. 

Suh-Fam.— A.cc\\ \ i uin'a!.—T he Shikra, Aaturbadins, {Omel. Jerd. 23), 
is universally mStrihuted and a permanent resident, breeding in 
March and Apt b, usually laying in a very loosely constructed stick 
nest four pure iiiispotted eggs of a greenish white. No other hawk 
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is 'known with certainty to visit the district. It is possible that 
the Besra Sparrow Hawk, Aecipiter virgatus, (Tmn. Jerd: 26),. 
occurs in the higher Sabyadri ranges. A straggler from a party 
of European Sparrow Hawks, Aecipiter nisus, (Lin. Jerd. 24), may 
also now and then have been seen in the cold weather ; but there 
is as yet no authentic record of its appearance. 

Snh-Fam. — Aquilinj:. — The Dwarf or Booted Eagle, Hieraetns 
pennatns, [Omsl. Jerd. 31), is rare. Specimens have been obtained 
by the writer in the Dapoli and Chiplun sub-divisions. 

The Crested Hawk-Eagle, Tjimnaetus Cirrhatns, (Omel. Jerd. 35), 
is by far the commonest eagle in the district, and is 
universally distributed from the sea coast to the foot of the 
Sahyadris. Very destructive to poultry yards, it preys also on 
bush quail and has been seen pursuing green pigeon unsuccessfully 
from tree to tree. It also attacks and kills small snakes, 
though this latter occupation is probably exceptional. It is 
usually alone. The breeding season opens about the latter end of 
December and continues up to the end of April. They begin 
building early in December, taking like the Shikra a very long 
time about their work. Nests, apparently finished, are found 
some weeks before any eggs are laid. The nest is always 
placed on the fork of a tree, high up, and is a large loose 
structure of sticks, lined throughout with green mango leaves. A 
mango tree is usually chosen for the nest and it is noticeable that 
although there may be numbers of Pariah Kites, Milvus govinda, 
Brahmaui Kites, Haliastur indus, and other Raptores in the 
neighbourhood the particular clump of trees chosen by the pair 
of crested hawk eagles i.s held by them as their exclusive property, 
and no trespassers are allowed to build any whoi'e near. The only 
exception to this, ever observed by the writer, was a pair of brown 
fish owls, who had reared a pair of young ones in a hole in a tree 
adjoining the tree containing the eagle’s nest. The owls, being 
hidden by day, perhaps escaped the tyrant’s notice. These eagles 
make no attempt to actively defend either young or eggs from 
human invaders, and appear to desert their nests, not only when 
robbed of eggs, but even if only looked at and examined before an 
egg has been laid. A single egg only is laid. Out of twelve nests 
found by tlio WT’iter with egg.s or yoang, no instance occurred of 
more. The eggs are greenish white and devoid of gloss, shewing 
a beautiful pale green lining when held up to the light. The 
average measurement of .seven egg.s taken by the writer was 2'65 
by 1'91. The natives call this eagle the Shenderi ghdv, in allusion 
to its conspicuous black crest. 

The Lesser Indian Harrier Eagle, Spilornia melanotis, (Jerd. 39, 
bis), replaces in this district its well known and larger congener 
the Crested Seiq)ent Eagle, Spilornis cheela. (Jerd, 39). It is 
Sparingly distributed throughout the district, generally frequenting 
hill sides and low brushwood, and is soliary in its habits. It 
is a permanent resident, and breeds in the hot weather. It is 
by Konkani Marathas mis-called Mhorangi ghdr, a name which 
applies more properly to the Crestless Hawk Eagle, Nisaiitus 
bonellii, (Jerd. 33). Snakes, lizards, and frogs form its chief 
food. 

The Osprey, Pandion haliaetus, (Jerd. 40), is common on the larger 
tidal creaks and estuaries, where fish are plentiful. Of its nest 
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building uotliing is known. It is often seen in company with 
the next .i|M<cie«i. 

The Greybii ked Sea Eagle, Haliaetus lenoogaster, (Qmcl Jerd. ^3), 
is found :iil down the seaboard of the district ami a few 
miles up lit larger tidal livers. It is a permanon i tjsident, and 
breeds regiilulj year after year in the same nest ii; ifovember and 
Peeembei 'I’he nests are huge stick jdiitiiifjns hve feet or more 
in diamefc'ii'., They lay two white eggs, measuring about 3 x 2’06 
inches; At all times, wfi^ijigr breeding or not, the nests are the 
hpmes and haad'fjiiarters of the sea Eagles, Here they always 
ncfcuin aH!' ; trip in search of food, and here also, both in and 
below the l „iay be found the debris of their meals, snake bone 
and skins; (lati bones, and occasionally, as the poultry keepers in 
villages well know, half-eaten domestic fowls. The 
ground belpw an old nest is always covered with a thick layer of 
^teaohed iKweii. They do not appear to be very particular m their 
ffhoirt of n ! lu ilding site. Any lofty tree with a strong horizontal 
branch sniw; thidr purpose. Sometimes they build in the mango 
trees, wbii h shade the fisherman’s huts, and sometimes in cocoanut 
gardens, (luiugb never on cocoanut trees. One pair has for many 
years pfisl oc.cujiied a gigantic nest in a banyan tree, overhanging 
the sea s d) of fihe picturesque old island fort of Suyarndurg. Jxo 
more tha ; cue pair of adult birds is ever seen at this fort, aim the 
young bitiis are, as soon as they can shift for themselves, probably 
driven oil <o seek fresh hunting grounds. The eagles usually 
hunt in couiiles, making short trips up and down the coast, hewing 
up the HiiiJlow water on the sen-shore inquest of food, coth 
wLn per illed and on the wing, they utter a loud, clear, resonant 
far-reaching crj . The native local name is Kdlcam. 

Maior Llovh "ives as Konkan species the following eagles; The 
Spotted' laiglo, Aguila clauga 

Eagle OP Wokhab, Aguila vindhinna (FrmM. Jnrd. 29) ; the 
Black Eagle, Ncopus malaionsis, {hewiviardU Jerd. 32) ; the 
Crestlees Hawk Eagle, Nisaetus (Tern. Jerd. 

Common Serpent Eagle, Circaetus gallicus, /ertZ. 38) , 

and the Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheek, (.Duud. Jerd. 
39). Aev or all of these may occur in the Batnsgiri district, but 
they have not hitherto been recorded as found in any particular 
locality 'vithmthe limits of the district. It mav be oteerved 
that in ill probability the Crested Serpent Eagle, or garner 
Ean-le, Spilornis cheela, is replaced not only m Eatn&giri, but 
throughout the Konkan by the smaller race, Spilornis melanotis 
(Jerd. 39 bin), above describedJ 

Bul-Fam. -- BprEONiM.— The White-eyed Buzzard. Pollornis teesa, 
(Franld. ,knl.. 48), has been obtained in the south and in Ratnagm 
by Dr. Armstrong, and in Ddpoli by the writer, but it appears to he 

scarce e\< rvwhere. _ 

The Pale liarrior, Circus macrurus, {S. Q. Gni. Jerd. 51),^la 
abundant .worywhere in the cold season. They come 0“tobf 
just whin thc'^ Southern Crown Crest, Spizalauda malabarica. 
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(Jeri. 765 his), and the Little Finch Lark, Pyrrhalanda grisea, 
(Jerd, 760), are rearing their young broods on the bare rocky 
plateaus thinly covered with coarse grass. Numbers of young 
nestling larks, ill-hidden from their keensighted enemies, are 
^euf,royGd by the harriers. By day they hunt either singly or in 
pairs heating silently over plain and hillside for young birds, 
lizards mic8, and locusts. By night they gather in large parties, 
roosting on’ the gTound, often under cover of long grass. 
Montague’s Harrier, Circus cuieraceus i^ont. Jerd. 52), probab y 
visits the district in the cold season, Put has not yet been obtaine 
by the writer. 

The Marsh Harrier, Circus ajrnginosus, (Lin. 54), is also 

occasionally found in the cold weather, but is not common. 

8uh-Fam .— Milvin®.— TheMaroonbacked or Brahmani Kite, Haliastur 
induB, (Bodd. Jerd. 55), is comparatively common on the Poa®^i hut 
is not often seen inland, or at any distance from water, 
appear to be its chief food. It breeds from January to April. 
the coast, cocoanut palms are their favourite site. Inland *hey 
choose any largo available tree, occasionally mangrove trees ™ 
mud swamps. They usually lay two eggs, white minutely specked 
with reddish brown. They desert their nests on very small 
provocation,'and at once begin building a fresh. They never make 
any active defence of young or eggs, but if their nest be invaded, fly 
round overhead in short circles. Once when the writer’s birdnester 
had climbed a tree to examine one of their nests, an unfortunate 
screech owl, Strix -javanica,flew innocently out of an adjoining tree, 
and was at once attacked with the greatest ferocity by both the 
parent kites, who vented their wrath on it by swooping at it, and 
striking viciously at its back, pulling out handfuls of feathers. 
The kites did not pursue the owl far, and their victim escaped a 
‘ sadder and a wiser’ bird. The Konkani name for this kite is 
idnibadi mhorangi. 

The Pariah Kite, Milvus govinda, (Sykos, Jerd. 56), is too 
well known to need description. No village is without them 
and all the natives have a wholesome hatred of them, for they 
do without doubt kill chickens, especially when they have young. 
They breed in January, February, and March, choosing any 
high tree, but generally a mango, and making tho usual stick 
platform lined with rags and leaves. Two is the normal number 
of eggs, and the oggs vary greatly in colour, shape, and size, the 
commonost type being a dingy white ground thickly blotched at 
the larger end with red, 'They defend their eggs and young with 
great vigour, and the robbing of their nests is at all times a 
perilous undertaking. 'They dash at the intruder who climbs the 
tree, one on either side of him, flying opposite ways, striking at 
him as they rush past with wings and claws. Considerable nerve 
is required to repel those attacks, especially when, as usually 
happens, the tree is a diflicult one to climb, and the birdnesters’ 
time is fully occupied in keeping his own balance. Pariah kites 
are called ghdr or Kobadi gdhr by the Konkanis. 

Fain .— Steioid.®. — The Indian Screech Owl, Strix javanica, (Omel. 
Jerd. 60), is found here and there throughout the district, but is 
nowhere common. It is entirely nocturnal in its habits, and hides 
by day in holes of decayed trees and buildings. It breeds in 
December and Januai’y. 
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The Brown Wood Owl, Syrnium indrani, (^Sylces. Jerd, 63), has 
been pro( lirocl. by Dr. Armstrong at Fanasgaon in the Devgad 
sub-clivisii’ll. It ajipears to be rare, and has not been obseiwed in 
the nortlicvn pcrtion of the district where the next species, the 
mottled vv iO’l ov?l, i.s comparatively common. 

The Mottled Wood Owl, Syrnium ocellatum, (Less. Jerd. 65), is found 
in the no them sub-divisions of Khed and Dapoli and Sanga- 
meshvar, i nd probably elsewhere, in suitable localities. As a rula 
it does not. aflcot heavy forest, preferring mango clumps on the 
outskirts tl villages. It is loss common near the coast than "inland. 
They nesf i ii J ar uary and February in holes and depressions of 
trees, ten foot cr so from the ground, laying two very spherical 
creamy n i to eggs. The young, if ta.tcu from the nest, become 
very gcni i aao. good tempered, and will with great gusto 
devour lininds, gra.sKhoppers, and cockroaches. Dogs are their 
greatest a\i r divn. Whenever a dog enters a room or tent where 
are captivi owls, the birds puff out all their feathers and lower 
their head^ like angry tnrkoycocks, snapping their m^diblea 
with great, I a pi di ty, and protending to be very bold. They also 
readily lea 1 >1 i,o distinguish friends from strangers, and will snap 
and show ’ivid jrit signs of alarm on the appearance of a strange 
face. Enf i '.ily nocturnal, they take little notice of anything 
that happim by day. In confinement their wing bones become 
very brittle atid liable to fracture and dislocation. 

The Rock lJ" ’ried Owl, Bubo bcngalensis, (Franld. Jerd. 69), is 
found araoii ’■■st l ocky cliffs overhanging tidal creeks and mountain 
streams, and is i-ather common. It appears to perch on trees as 
well as on r-i.sks, though when disturbcid from a tree it always flies 
to the roek.s. It corues out directly the sun is down, and is always 
on tho alert anil easily di.sturhod in the day time. It has a 
deep dissyllii.hii.) hoot, which may be syllabled/wo/(oo the last 
syllable being prclongcd. Rats, lizards and crabs are its chief 
food. Theritev lias seen one feeding on the remains of a pea¬ 
fowl, which he had wounded the evening before, but owing to 
the darknes-i. was unable to recover. It breeds in January or 
February on the g-ound, making no nest, but scooping out a hole 
in tbe earth usaally under cover of a projecting boulder or ledge 
of rook, laying fhrt o or four, rarely five, round white eggs of tha 
usual owl ty]w. 

The Brown Fish Owl, Ketupa ccylonensis, (Qmel. Jerd. 72), is 
common thr luglio it the district. It affects thick forests and 
lofty trees always near water. Fish and crabs form its chief 
food. They I Jirive well in confinement, and will eat raw or cooked 
meat, the for by preference, as well as fish. They drink water 
freely and gn a t)y enjoy a bath. This fish owl and the rook horned 
owl are both •■illed Immnnhy tho natives of the Konkan, the term 
Ohiihad heinii; am ally applied to the .screech owl and the hooting 
or mottled wi i id owl. They breed fi-om January to March in holes 
and dopressioiiH of trees, at no great height from tho ground, laying 
usually two es gs The nests have no lining, but aro usually strewn 
with powdereij bark. The ciy of this owl is a long deep aspirafeif- 
sigh, oxccssivi ly human in its intonation. To tlioso nnaccastomed 
to it, and by nituro snperjititious, this repulsive laugh," as Tickell 
describes it, v.lnn heard close overhead in tho dead of night, is 
an alarming .sound. 
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Bruce’s Scops Owl, Scops l)ru( ii, (JItmie. Jerd. 74 sepf), has been 
obtained by the writer a(. Khed, and will probably be found 
elsewhere, but it appears to ix' jare. 

The Malabdr Scops Owl, Scops malabaricus, (Jerd. 75. quater), 
a curious little horned owl, is throughout the district found in 
thick groves and cocoannl, gardens. The natives call it Kuta, 
an imitation of ite low soft, (axil. It is strictly nocturnal, never 
appearing until after sumhiwn. By day it hides in holes of 
decayed trees, and occasionally in crevices of dry wells. It is 
usnally seen in pairs. They nest in January in holes of trees, 
laying three or four glos.sy vvhito eggs almost spherical. Unlike 
other allied species, they arc extremely gentle and timid, and if 
canght on their nests, make oo attempt to retaliate by pecking or 
clawing. The young birds ha ve a grey tinge all over their plumage, 
which turns with age to rnlbas. 

The Spotted Owlet, Cariiu; brama, (Tern. Jerd. 7C), the well 
known jringla of the Deccan, ha.s been obtained by Dr, Armstrong 
at the Fonda pass, and on one occasion by the writer in the 
Dapoli suh-division. Its o< (nirrence in those localities is perhaps 
exceptional, as it docs not nppearto have been found elsewhere. 
The spotted owlet is plcnl ifui in the west of Satara, and may here 
and theiu extend itself down the western slojies of the Sahy^dris. 
From the base of the Snliyadris to the sea it appears to be almost 
entirely rejilaced by the m^vt species. 

ThoMalabar Owlet, Glanoidj;iin malabaricnni, (Bly.Jerd. 78),i8found in 
a form pronounced by Mr. 11 nme to be intermediate between Athene 
malabaricum and Athene imliatum, the Jungle Owlet, and almost as 
near the latter as the former. It is plentifully distributed, and in 
the northern sub-divisions appears almost entirely to replace the 
Spotted Owlet, pingla, .Al.liciio bi-ama (Tern.), so common in the 
adjoining district of Sal iva. The Malab&r owlet is a lively little 
bird, and diurnal in its habits, flying from tree to tree, uttering 
its clear tremulous wbist ling call at intervals throughor tht-40'^ 
It seldom hides itself in Imlns of trees, except during the In ;edi^ 
season, March and April, when it lays tbreo or four round iBiile 
eggs, undistinguishablo I roin those of the preceding species. Wheo. 
canght or wounded it is extremely vicious, defending itswlf with 
its sharp claws with nnu b vigour. The writer ha& seen this 
bird fly out from a tree in t he full blaze of the morning sun, and 
make an unsuccessful s\vo<jp at a wounded tree-Warbler, Which 
had just been shot ami was fluttering slowly to the ground. 
This species is by the natives called leutruz, a term Also Aruulied to 
the little Scops Owl, hitu, in«the Deccan. 

In his list of Konkani on Is, Major Lloyd includes the Indian Sooii>ll 
Owl, Scops pennatus, (//nf/y./erd. 74). This species appears to 
be entire^ replaced in R;ilvnAgiri by tbe Malabar (J«rd.' 75 

quat.) The Jungle Ou lnt, Glauoidium radiatum, (Tick. Jerd. 77), 
is also given as a Konkan bird. As before mentioned, the owlet 
found in Ratnagiri has been pronounced to be the Malabir Owlet, 
Athene malabaricum, (Jerd. 78), or more strictly a form intermediate 
between Athene malaba.ricunj and Athene radiatum. 

The Grass Owl, Strix Candida, (Tick. Jerd. 61) ; the Dusky Horden 
Owl, Bubo coromanduiii, (Lath. Jerd. 70); and the Brown Hawk 
Owl, Ninox scntellatua, (liaffl. Jerd, 81), have not hitherto been 
seen in Ratnagiri. 
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Order — INBISSORES. 

The large and various order of tlie Perohera comprising the 
swallows, goi tsiiokora, bee-eatera, rollers, kingfisliers, hornbills, 
parrots, woodia ckors, barbeta, cuckoos, honeysuckors, hoopoes, 
shrikes, min;' -sis, drongos, flycatchers, thrushoa, babblers, bulbuls, 
orioles, robin>, char,a, wronwarblors, trecwarlilera, wagtails, pipits, 
tits, crows, maLf})ics, starlings, weaver-birds, aniadavads, sparrows, 
buntings, finclu^s, and larks arc fairly repi’escnted both in species 
and individuah . Jfioin the coast to the Sahyadri hills, porohers of all 
kinds flourish in alnmdance. The various aspect of the district and 
its irregular cnulig-uration afford ample mGa,ns for the wants and 
peculiarities of ihe different families included in this order. 

Tribe— FISSIROSTRES. 

Fam .— Hi r IN DIN [D,®. — Swallows, Martins, and Swifts, especially 
the first and" last, are plentiful throughout tlie distrtct, and 
particuhi I 3 ' so on the sea. coast. The natives apply the term 
pdh'oU to idl the, Hirtindinidae indi.scriminately. 

fiiib-Fam .— IIikumdininj:.—T lio Common Swallow, Hirundo rustica, 
(Liii. Jan' h2), is not a permanent resident and as far as is known 
does not 1 'ced in the district. It is therefore less often seen than 
its oongc. \ }i s. It appears in the cold weather in great numbers 
and leavi s about the middle of March. 

The Wirotii.iled Swallow, Hirundo filifera, (^Steph. Jerd. 84), is a 
permanent rasident, though sparingly distributed. They breed in 
rooks ov'i lmriging streams, under bridges and culverts, making a 
beautiful •ap nest lined with feathers, laying two or three delicate 
white egg'-! spotted with rod, and when fresh showing a pink tinge. 

The Rodrun ped or Mosqixe Swallow, Hirundo crythropygia, (Sphos. 
Jerd. 8r>). is the oommon swallow of the district, found plentifully 
in all part,.;, both inland and on the coast. They make retort-shaped 
mud nests iiuder tho eaves of buildings, under lodges of rocks and 
other similar places. The interiors of mined fort buildings are 
an espocii Hy favourite place with them. Tlie nests are usually 
einglo. TT ese swallows appear to breed only in tho hot weather, 
but nests hi a. more or less complete state of preparation are found 
all the ymr round. The theory is, that ‘ the long retort-shaped 
nests well lined with feathers are built as winter residences, and 
the less diueloped ones as breeding places.’^ This is perhaps 
borne out lo (hefact, more than once noticed by the writer, that the 
winter nesi.i, of this species are used as roosting places by the Indian 
Swift, Cyi ^elus affinis. 

Dusky Crag klartin, Ptyonoprogno concolor, {Spices. Jerd. 90), 
found sparingly all down the coast. They breed in the hot 
her, K !„l! ing a beautiful cup nest lined with feathers under tho 
of lorks oi'crhanging the seashore, laying three or four white 
speckled with brown. These nests are always found 
martins are known to occur, though probably, 
the Mountain Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogno 
Sahyadri ranges. 
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Sul-Fcm .— Ctpselin^. —The Common Indian Swift, Cypselus afflnis, 
{Qray. Jerd. 100), is plontifnlly distributed, being especially 
common about tho rocky coast head-lands. Numbers breed every 
year, during April and May, in the rocks at the base of the sea wall 
of the island fort of Suvarndurg, They are gregarious in their habits 
and a dozen or more nests may be found all joined together in 
clusters. 

The nests, and especially the outermost ones of tho gronp, though 
they look very untidy and unfinished, are strongly made. The 
materials used are grass and feathers, stuck together with gluten, 
the latter shewing moi'c in the lining than outside, and giving the 
interior a voiy sticky appearance. The entrance to the nests is 
usually at the top through a narrow cT’evice left unattached to the 
rock. The eggs, usually three to a nest, are a delicate white, very 
elongated and transparent. These Swifts use no mud in building 
their nests. 

The Palm Swift, Cypselus batassiensis, (E. J. Gray. Jerd. 102), is an 
itihabitant of this district, although the palmyra tree, Borassus 
flabelliformis, with which it is usually associated, and on which 
alone it is said to nest, is almost unknown. One solitary old 
palmyra, perhaps the only one in the district, stands on the crest of 
the cliff overhanging the village of JBdnkot, the northern boundary 
of the district. In this tree a pair of Palm Swifts were seen to 
roost for several nights running in April and May, but of their 
tiny watch-pocket nest no trace was found. These Swifts have 
also been seen and taken at various times of the year in coooannt 
gardens at Ratnagiri, where no palmyra palms are found. 

The Edible Nest Swiftlet or Salangane, Collocalia unicolor, (Jerd. 103), 
is, ns Jerdon has stated, found on some rocks rising out of the sea, 
about twelve miles off the port of Vengurla. 

The Vengurla swiftlets breed in March and April, in caverns of 
the rocks, tho nests being made of inspissated saliva, in 
the form of white gelatine, pure white when fresh, but when 
old, brownish and mixed with extraneous substances. The rock 
on .which the nests are found is about four miles long. The 
right of collecting the nests is every year farmed on behalf of 
Government, and for the ton years ending 1877-78, brought an 
average revenue of £2 17s. (Bs. 28j). The farm is always taken 
by Goanese and tho produce is dried and sent to Goa. The 
average yearly yield is stated to bo about 28 pounds, which makes 
the Government royalty about 2s, the pound ; and this estimate is 
probably below the mark. The quantity produced is said, of late 
years, to have greatly fallen off. Jerdon, on what authority is not 
stated, gives the annual produce as a hundredweight, 
any circumstances the farm must be a profitable one. Acc 
to McCnllocb,^ the common price at Canton for birds’ nep 
first sort is £5 18s. l\d. the pound; for the second sortabor 
and for tho third sort about £2 ISs. the pound. 

The Indian Crested Swift, Dendrochelidon coronata 
is distributed tbrongborit the district, and 
common near the coast as near the 
permanent resident. According 
Kleoho breeds from April to 

‘ Commercial 
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trees, lajiD;' a single elongated-whito egg. The nestis ‘a very 
shallow till If saucer composed of thin flakes of bark, gummed 
probably liy the birds’ own saliva against the side of a tiny 
horizontal bianch. The nest is nowhere more than J inch in 
thickness is at most | inch deep in the deepest part, and can be 
exactly (:('\'ered by a half crown. The parent bird, though 
slender, ^ fully ten inches in length, and consequently the bird, 
when sill ing across the nest and the tiny branch to which it is 
attached, C'lrnptetely hides the nest, and no one would suspect 
that thin was any nest at all.’* The writer has not found 
any nestt of this species.^ 

Fam. — Ca— The Jungle Nightjar, Caprimulgus indions, 
(Lath. J ■i-ti. 107). This species of goatsucker having the tarsus 
feathcrci' apjiears io be rare. A single specimen was obtained by 
the wriii r in a thick grove near Qnhagar. It was, contrary to 
the nsu! I habits of the family, found perched high in a tree after 
the sun u iis well up. 

The ComiHon Indian Nightjar, Caprimulgus asiaticus, (LtttJi. Jerd. 
112), if- common wherever there is snfiioient forest to give 
cover 1,'v (lay, Jt is very plentiful on the hillsides overhanging 
the nor t I bank of the Kolsi crook in the Dapoli sub-division, 
which aie coYorod with, thickscrub bi'nsbwood. Here any evening 
after su isit, great numbers of those birds may be seen, hunting 
noiseles.'-1 y a few feet above the bushes, after the various moths 
and in.si'rts tliat fill the air. Perching at short intervals on the 
bare gc (und, they utter their w-ell known cry, which has been 
aptly (oinpared to the sound made by a stone scudding over 
ice. T1 c native name for this and other species of goatsuckers 
is Mpu. 

FranklinV Nightjar, Caprimulgus monticolus, (FranM. Jerd. 114)» 
a larger spe cies, at once distinguishable from its congeners by 
its nniiathered tarsus, and wholly white outer tail feathers, JS 
perhaps equally common, at any rate in the north of the district. 
In add 11 ion. to the above species, it is probable that Sykes’ 
Nightjar Cla]irimulgus marathensis (Sykes, Jerd. 113), inhabits 
the Salu a iri forests. The latter species as well as the Nilghiri 
Nightj ii', Oitprimalgus kelaarti, (Bhjth. Jerd. 108), is included in 
Major l.ioyd’s list of Konkan birds. 

^am. _hlnaomJ!. — The Common Indian Bee-eater, Merops viridis, 

(Lin. ./ri-d. 117), is plentifully distributed throughout the district. 
In the day time it is usually seen aloue or in small partie8._ Taking 
nt) a j osition on a branch or stalk of coarse grass, it makes 
freqnei I short sallies after its insect prey, returning with the 
utmost, r egularity to the same perch, time after time, for hours 
togethi 1 . In the evening the bee-eaters of one locality all gather 
togethi I', and after disporting themselves for some time in one 
large Hock, ratire to roost night after night in the _same trees. 
The h oal Maratha name for this bird is pathal _No other 

species of bee-eater has been recorded from Ratnagiri. The 
writer lias, however, received specimens from Savantvddi of the 
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® No other ii ta hive lieen observed in RatnAgin^^ but th6 Alpine Swiftj Cypeelus 
melba, (L. Jerd haa been obtained in SHvantvAdi. 
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Blnetailed Bee-eater, Morops Philippensifi {Lin. Jerd. 118) 
Major Lloyd mentions the' Chesnutlieaded Bee-eater, Mero’ 
Swinhoii, {Iln/me. Jerd. 119), as found in tlie soutliern dist 
of the Konkan, while Mr. Fairbank says it is found on the hills iB 
the Goa and Savautvadi forests. 

Fam. —CoraciaDjE.—T he Indian Roller, tds or dliati, Coracias indica 
{Lin. Jerd. 123), is the only species of roller found. Though 
nowhere very plentiful, and not often seen near the coast, a 
few birds are always found about well-wooded inland villages. 
Mr. Fairbank describes this species as a cold weather visitant 
leaving the Maratha country in March, and Major Lloyd calls it >' 
winter visitant to the Konkan. The writer is inclined to think 
that the roller is in many cases a permanent resident. He has has 
no opportunities of verifying this during the rainy months. But 
in the Khod sub-division in the latter part of March, he has 
found several nests with fresh eggs, and it is clear that the young 
broods from these nests would not have been ready for a long 
migratory flight before the middle or end of May, if so soon. 
Captain G. F. L. Ma'i’shall, R.B., in his ‘ Birds Nesting in India’ 
enters the Indian roller’s breeding soa.scm as from the latter end 
of March to the first half of June, while another observer, Mr. 
F. R. Blewitt, has found eggs in July.i The nests mentioned above 
would therefore appear to have been exceptionally early, and birds 
breeding later would have to defer their migration till after the 
burst of the rains. In the western districts of Satara, the writer 
has also observed no very appreciable diniinution in the number 
of rollers up to the end of April. The roller breeds in holes of 
decayed cocoannt, mango, silk-cotton and other trees, laying, as 
a rule, four very glossy broad oval eggs. The nests have usuallv 
no lining of grass or feathers, but are simply covered over with 
powdered bark. 

Fam. — Halctonid* —The Brownhoaded Kingfisher, Pelargopsis 
gurial, {Pearson, ./erd. 127), commonly called the Storkbilled 
Kingfisher, has been obtained at Rajapur, and has also been 
noticed at Ratndgiri, but is rare. 

The Whitebreastod Kingfisher, Halcyon smyrneusis, {Lin. Jerd. 
129), is widely distributed; but individuals are comparatively 
scarce. It is more often found near small woodland streams 
than in large tidal creeks, and unlike other kingfishers, is often 
seen perched in dry brushwood at a considerable distance from 
water. 

The Whitecollarod Kingfisher, Halcyon chloris, {Bodd. Jerd. 132). 
The occurrence of this bird on the west coast of India was 
unexpected. Hitherto, according to Mr. Hume, it has been 
known to occur only in the Sunderbands, and thence down 
the Burman and Malayan coast, and at the Andaman islands. 
The writer found a small colony of these birds at Kelsi in the 
Dapoli sub-division, settled near the village, in a mangrove 
swamp on the banks of a small tidal creek. They have also 
been found in a similar situation in llatnagiri, and further search 
may lead to their discovery in other parts of the district. The 
whiteoollared kingfisher never pounces, but catches small crabs 
and mollusees out of the mud, preferring this to deepwater-fishing. 


’ Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds. A. 0. Hume, 104. 
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jj. 1 ..a >a , I liac shrill call, wliicli it utters both when perched 
and On the iTing. Its nest has not yet been discovered. 

The Ooinmoi: Tntlian Kingfishor, Alcedo bongalcnsis, (Gmel. Jerd. 
134), is out! of the comnioneat birds in tho district. It swarms 
on all the tidal creeks, in lagoons and mangrove swamps, and 
every little pend or large well is tenanted by a pair or more of 
these industi'ions little fishermen. It is .abundant also on the sea 
coast, wlicj(!ve.r a rocky beach or cavernous cliff affords a perch, 
from whence to pounce on its finny prey. They breed in holes of 
river bank.i in tKo hot weather, but tho nests are placed so far 
in, and the mo lit ht of the holc.s are so small that they are difficult 
to obtain. 

The Pied K uplisher, Ccrylo rndis (Lin. Jerd. 136), is also common, 
but not I! ■lit [3 so plemiftil a.s the last. It seems to bo more a 
freslivvatcr sjiecios than, most other kingfishers, and is less 
often seen in tidal watd.rs than in fre.sh inland rivers. It is 
particula 'ly abundant on the KTrisfeja ajid other Doocas rv-verS/ 
where it, becom,es exceedingly familiar, diviitg with tie utmost 
unconcern amongst the crowds of bathers and clothes-washors 
who t‘ro(|n'.m.t tho steps on the banks. Tho Konkani MarAtha 
name for ail kingflshei's is dim. Major Link'd also enters the 
Tlireetocd Kingfisher, Ceyx tridactybi.s, (Pall. Jerd. 133), as a, 
Konkaii !'];'ecic:S only mot with near secluded forest streams. If it 
occurs in .llatnagiri, as is probable, it must bo a rare bird. 

Fam. — Bt I ifaoTtDiE.—The Great Hornbill, Dichoros cavatus, ()S/taw 
Jerd. 110 ). The eccentricities of this bird; the imprisoning of 
tho luMiiding female in a hole of a tree, with mud plastered round 
so as 111 leave only a small opeiung ; its paintbrush with an 
inexha Hi ibit'supidy of yellow oil paint, with which it performs 
its toil ■!, by decorating varioms parts of its plumage; its loud 
br.ayim.' call and extraordinary appeasanco are well known. 
Acconbng to Jei-don, Goa is the northern limit of its distribution. 
It is, liownver, found throughout tho liatmigiri district, and at 
least ill 1 I 10 muth of Kolaba. As a rule, this species kcop.s to tha 
slope.' )1 the Sahyadri.s and the well wooded low lands at their 
base. It is more rarely found in the neighbourhood of the sea. 
Durim; the cold weather, individuals are often seen at Dapoli, 
and e l I h is period they appear to wander far and wide in search 
of til I ripe berries and fruits, which form their staple food. Lika 
the /il'rican species they will kill snakes when they see them. 
The} are usually found in small parties of four to six birds 
occaiiioiially in pairs, but rarelj single. One or more pairs aro 
said lo breed regularly near Poladpur, in the Mahad sub-division 
of till) Kolaba district. This and tho next species aro by Konkani 
Ma I 11 ui 8 called garud pakshi. 

The MidabAr Pied Hornbill, Ilydrocissa coronata, (Bodd. Jerd. 
141), has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong in tho southern 
sub divisions and it also visits llatnagiri and Sangamesbvar. 
Its iiabits are similar to tho last. It appears not to extend so far 
norib ss tho great hornbill. In addition to the above hornbills, 
tbc lungle Grey Hornbill, Tockus griseua, (Lath. Jerd. 145), 
has boon obtained in the SavantvAdi forests, which probably 
fo -rn its northern limit. It has not been recorded from 
liatmigiri. 
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Fam. — Psm'ACiD®. —The Rosoringed ^Paroquet, Tal^rirts 
torquatus, (Bodd. Jerd. 148),t he common Deccan species, is 
comparatively scarce, but widely dlst.-iboted. Like all other 
paroquets, it nests in holes of trees during the hot months of 
March and April, laying four or more white glossless eggs. 
In the east of Satdra, the natives fancy that individuals of this 
species breeding in banyans and jpipals prove better talkers 
than those who nost in mango, tamarind, and other trees. In 
taking young birds from the nest they are always guided by this 
whimsical idea which does not appear .o extend to the Konkan. 
Paroquet called by the natives kir and po^at. In this 

district caged parrots only are called rdghu. 

The Roseheaded Paroquet, Paloeomi.a purbureus, (Mull. Jerd. 149), 
is the common species of the district. It is abundant every 
where from the coast to the Sahyddris, and is very destructive 
tc standing cccq,.,. Its nest-bnilding and breeding season are the 
same 'UL that of the last species. 

The Bluewinged Paroquet, Palceornis columhoides, (Fig- Jerd. 
151), a lovely species with dove grey head and blue wings, is found 
only in the Sahyddri forests. 

The Indian Loriquet or Lovebird, Lorioulus vernalis, (Sparrm 
Jerd. 153), is plentiful in certain localities, as Dapoli and 
Ratnagiri; but seems not to bo widely distributed. During 
the rainy se.uson they appear at Ratnagiri in large flocks, 
frequenting the banyan trees in fruit, and keeping np a continual 
low whistling chirrup. This species is called karta by tho 
natives, 

Fam. —PiCiDJ!.—The Yellowfronted Woodpecker, Pious marathensis 
(Lath. Jerd, IGO), is not very common, but is occasionally seen in 
thin forest throughout tho district. 

The Southern Pigmy Woodpecker, Yungipicus nanus, (Fly. Jerd. 
164), has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Bhavda at an 
elevation of 2000 feet. It bas not been recorded from any other 
locality and appears to he rare. 

The Goldenhackcd Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptcs sultaneus, (Hodgs. 
Jerd. 160), a beautiful bird, is found here and there in the inland 
tracts at the base and on the slopes of the Sahyddris. It is not 
nearly so common as the Smaller Goldenhackcd Woodpecker, 
Brochypternus puucticollis, (Malli. Jerd. 181). 

The Blackbacked Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptcs festivus, (Bodd. Jerd. 
167), the handsomest perhaps of all the group, is not uncommon 
about Ratndgiri, being found in the cocoanut gardens near the 
coast, as well as inland. The female, with her bright orange 
cap-like silk fresh-reeled from the cocoon, is particularly pleasing, 
and if less gaudy, is equally as pretty as her crimson-capped 
partner. 

The Madras Rufous Woodpecker, MIcropternus gularis, (Jerd, 179) 
has been obtained both in the north and south of the district. 
It affects thick groves and forests, and does not appear to frequent 
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the coast. ‘ A11 the specimens found by the writer had the head 
and tail sr)i:;.u ed with resin, a fact first brought to notice by 
Mr. Elliot. 

Malherbe’s CJ ildenbacked Woodpecker, Brachypternus puncticollis, 
{Malh. Jerd 181), is the common goldonbaeked woodpecker 
of the dislrict, and is universally distributed, frequenting alike 
the cocoanul gnrdens on the coast and the inland forest tracts. 
It breeds in ihe hot months of April and May. Major Idoyd also 
includes BmcJiyptcrnus aurantins {Lin. Jerd, 180). This species 
and Brach^ ptomus puncticollis are very nearly allied, and may 
easily be Cl ni'imvided. Both m.ay meet in the district, but the 
speoiracn sc i!; I’rom the northoi-n sub-divisions to Mr. Hume were 
all pronoun sd tc' bo typical Brachypternus puncticollis. All 
the sjwciin'.MiS collected from the south by Dr. Armstrong are also 
pimcticollis, lod not anmntins. 

Fam, — Meq/. «uiD.iE. — The Malabar Green Barbet, Megaleema 
inornata, (M ui A Ji;rd. 11)3 its), which dilfors from the Common 
Green Barb.'t;, Mogatoma canieciis {Fratild. Jurd. 193), by the 
almost complete absence of the white specks on the tertiaries and 
wing coverts, clua-acteristic of the latter, is during the rainy season 
plentiful at U tinagiri, and ranges from there to the Sahyadri 
slopes, whei'v it> loud familiar call is hoard incessantly throughout 
the day. In the northern sub-divisions it is restricted to the 
Snhyddri fo • ■ ds, and docs not, except perhaps during the rains, 
visit the nei >bt)eurhood of the coast. Both this and tho next 
species arc called koturga. hy the natives. 

The Small Gr.'eu Barbet, Mogalauna viridis, (Bodd. Jerd, 194), 
appears to be confined to the Sahyadri forests, where it is equally 
plentiful witli it,.s larger congener, ranging throughout the whole 
length of the district. 

The Crimsonl)’castied B.arbet, Xantholoema hcomacephala, {Mull, 
Jerd, 197), ebe little Coppensmith or tuktuh, is one of the 
commonest 1)1 h in the district, and is universally distributed. 
It nests in Ft h -tiary and March, excavating holes in decayed trees, 
and laying 1 i)*: e or four exceedingly long and cylindrical white 
eggs. Major Lloyd includes the Crimsontliroated Barbet, 
Xantholooma nalabtirica {Blyth. Jerd. 198), as a Konkau species ; 
but it has no' been obtained in Ratniigiri, although it is found in 
tho neighbour iig foi'ests of Savantvadi. 

Fam ,— CucuiiiDK.—The Indiin Cuckoo, Cuculus microptemus, 
{Gould. Jerd,. ‘.103), has been obtained at Ratnagiri. It appears to 
bo excoodingL' mrc. It has a peculiar call which Jordon describes 
as a “ double n lie ol two syllables each, a fine melodious pleasing 
whistle,” and 't hich Tickell likens to a “ double repetition of the 
word cuckoo.” 

The Common Hawk Cuckoo, Hierococcyx varius, {Vaihl. Jerd. 205), 
has been prot ni’cd by Dr. Aianstrong from the south of the 
district, but ah;'> appears to be rare. 
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’ Mr. Hume remarks ■( some specimens procured in the north of the district 
that they were not typical Miiroplemus gularis, but intermediate between this form 
and M. Phceoceps {Bfy. J.id, 176). 
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The Indian Koel, Eudynamys honorata, (Lin. Jcnl. 214), is found 
everywhere, both on the coast and inland. It begins calling at the 
end of May, and continues vocal up to the beginning of July, during 
which time it probably lays its eggs in the nests of late breeding 
crows, Corvus impudicus. According to the natives, the breaking 
out of this usually quiet unobtrusive bird into song or whistle 
denotes a ju'aycr for the coming rain. The Kocl seldom, if ever, 
alights on the gi-ound, and the poor bird, they say, is thus, for a 
great part of the year, deprived of its drinking water, depending 
on the scanty supply of dew collected on the leaves of the trees. 
Getting vei'y thirsty towards the end of the hot weather, the Koel 
grows quorulou.s and iinpovtunato for the coining rain, which shall 
reKll the hollows of the trees with pure refreshing water. Several 
other cuckoos probably occur in the district ; but they are shy 
birds and difficult to procure. The Piedcrested Cuckoo, Coccystea 
jacobinus (Podd. Jerd. 212), and the Small Cuckoo, Caculus polio- 
cephalus (Lath, Jortl. 201), have been found at Devrukh in the 
Sangameshvar sub-division. The Indian Plaintive Cuckoo, 
Cacomanti.s passerinus (Vahl. Jvrd. 208), should also occur, but no 
specimens have been obtained. 

Sub-Fam .— Cuntroi'Odinj:. —The Common Coucal or Crow-pheasant, 
Ccntrococeyx rulipcimis, (III. Jenl. 217), is found everywhere on 
tho outskirts of villages, gliding with iuarvellou.s ease through 
tangled undergrowth and thick bushes. Its deep mournful note, 
Bometiuics single, sometimes in a discordant chorus, i.s to be heard 
at all times of tho day, Tho Konkaui name for this bird is 
kukadkumha. 

The Southern Sirkeer, Taceoeua Icschonanlti (Less. Jerd. 210), a 
peculiar species, with bristly head and bright cherry bill, has been 
found in the woods on tho slopes of the hill fort of Mandangad, 
whence the writer obtained two specimens. A single specimen lias 
also been obtained by Dr. Armeti'ong from the neighbourhood 
of the Ahuba pass. It is a rare bird, in its habits much like tho 
crow pheasant. 

Trihe- TEKUmOSTRES. 

Fam .— NuCTAUINidie. —The Violcteared Red Iloneysuokcr, JEtha- 
pyga vigorsii, (Sylces. Jerd. 226), a beautiful species, is plentiful 
on the western slopes of the Sahyadri rango. It is also found 
more sparingly near the coast in cocoanut gardens. 

The Amethyst Houeysucker, Cnuyris Zeylonica (Lin. Jerd. 232), is 
more widely distributed than the last, and more plentiful. The 
males keep their exquisite plumage throughout tho year. Their 
nests are beautiful, hung from the slenderest twigs, and rocked to 
and fro by every breath of wind. The nest is pear-shaped 
narrowing in tho middle, with a side entrance shaded by a tiny 
overhanging porch. The materials are the finest grass lined with 
soft down, and tho nests are on the outside prettily decorated with 
chips of wood,spider-webs, dried flowers, cocoons, and anythingelse 
that pleases the fancy of the diminutive architects. They lay two, 
aud occasionally three, tiny greenish white eggs speckled with minute 
brown spots. Tho jujube tree, Zizypbus jujaba, is a favourite place 
for their neste; but they are very fearless, often building in 
mraiidahs and house porches. The breeding season varies 
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cons](?(H'nb)y ; but nests have been found by the writer in January in 
tills di;itriet, and in September and October in the Siitara district. 

The Tin >' llonoysncker, Cinnyris minima (Syhes. Jord. 233), is less 
comnx It tlian the last, being more exclusively restricted to the 
Saliyiii li range, though a few are found here and there in the 
neighi)jui'hood of the coast. They are common on the western 
slope.s lE Mahiibideshvar, and native birdcatchers, who find a too 
ready Ka le for them amongst the European residents, every year 
deatro) hirge numbers. 

The Pn pie Honeystickcr, Cinnyris asiatica (Lin. Jord. 234), 
is abii I hint everywhere from the coast to the Sahyadri hills, 
where \! r fbnvoring .shrubs are found. The brilliant metallic hue 
of the I idle is donned only at the pairing season, and in his winter 
garb . il gi'oy-green littlo trace of his splendid wedding dress 
remain i, f avc from the chin a central stripe of glossy violet. Both 
the nos hi and eggs of this speeiesvery closely resemble those of 
the amoiby.st honoy.sueker. 

The Larger Purple Iloneysuckor, Cinnyris lotcnia, (Lin. Jord. 235), 
is ahso '(lund in (.he diistrict, but is much more scarce than the 
proeedi ig, from which it differs chiefly in its longer and more 
roundnl liill. It has been obtained in the Dapoli and llatnagiri 
sub-di ’i lions near tlio coast, and is jn'obably distributed sparingly 
throng I lout the district. 

TiokeU's !•'lower pecker, Diceeuni orythi’orliynchus (TieJe. Jord. 238), 
has been ijbfcained at Ratniigiri, and is probably to be found in 
other loe iUlios. Its small size and its habit of keeping to tbo tops 
of the In ghost trees make it difficult to find. The nearly allied, but 
larger s'(.’l ies, the Nilgiri h'lowerpecker, Dicuonm concolor (Jord. 
239), subs! Itutod in Major Lloyd’s list for Dicisumerythrorhynchus, 
has been obtained in Savantvadi. But all the specimens observed 
by tlio rilor at Batnagiri clearly belong to the latter species, which 
also, aceiii’d-ng- to Mr. Pairbank, is found on the western slopes of 
Mahabal'-shvar. 

The Tbie). rilled Floworpockor, Plprisoma agile (Tii-.h. Jord. 240), 
readily d istiitiguishcd by its peculiar bill from all other sun birds, 
is found i-pai'iiigly at Ratnagiri and also at Savantvadi. 

Pam .—Ui I'Pti jE. — The European Hoopoe, Upupa opops (Lin. Jord, 
254), is iii'ca only in tho cold weather, and is more common than the 
next sperk's. 

The Indiat Hoopoe, .srrtii.r, Upuna ccylonensis, (Eefc/i. Jord. 255), is 
found In re anci there thronglsout the district, and is to bo seen 
near all noU ivooded villages. In the cold weather these birds 
associate, in small jiarties of four or five. They feed exclusively on 
insects, n bieia they pick up on tho ground. No roproseutatives of 
either tho Trcecreopers, Corthiadaj, or the Nuthatches, Sittinse, 
have hen i (ibscrved in tho district.^^ 

DENTIROSTRES. 

—The Rnfousbackod Shrike, Lanins crytbro- 
notus, (I i) Jord. 257), is tho common shrike of the district found 
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I Tho Velvotfrin I aii I4iithatoh, Dcudrephila froutatis, (llorsf. Jord, 253), has been 
procured at Savant a idi. 
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everywhere in woods and hedgerows. This butcher bird, as it 
is popularly named, frequently impales its prey, crickets, locusts, 
and other insects, on thorns in bushes. It is a permanent resident. 

The Baybackcd or Hardwick’s. Shrike, Lanius vittatus {Valem, 
Jerd. 260), is comparatively rare, and is not often seen near the 
coast, preferring tiie forests on the slopes of the Sahyddris. Both 
this and the last species are extremely vicious when caught alive 
or wounded. 

The Common Wood Shrike, Tephrodornis pondicerianus, (Qmel. Jerd- 
265), is both inland and on the coast very abundant in certain 
localities, in groves and gardens, where it is usually found in small 
flocks. It appears to be somewhat partially distributed. Wherever 
found it is a permanent resident. 

The Little Pied Shrike, Hemipus picatus, (Sylces. JenL 267), has been 
obtained at Rajapur and is found in Savantvadi, but does not 
appear to extend to the north of the Ratnagiri dstrict. 

Buib-Fam. — CampephaoikjE. — Tho Blackheadod Cuckoo Shrike, 
Volvocivora .sykesi, (Strich. Jvrd. 268), has in well wooded country 
been obtained by the writer in the Dilpoli sub-division at Kolsi and 
Mandangad, and also at Khed and QuHagar. It has been found 
also at Ratnagiri, Rajapur, and Savantvadi, but is decidedly 
uncommon. 

Tho Large Cuckoo Shrike, Oraucalus macei, (Liss. Jerd. 270), is 
common everywhere in well wooded tracts, village groves, and 
avenues. It is usually seen in pairs, and feeds entirely on the 
insects and fruit which it can find on trees, for it seldom, if ever, 
alights on the ground. It begins to breed as early as February, and 
is also said to breed during the rains at Dapoli. They build in forks 
of trees, making a shallow cup nest of fine twigs, very loosely put 
together. The eggs, two or three in numbei', ai’c of a greenish 
fawn colour, with pale brownish rod spots. This bird has a very 
sweet call. In addition to the above, the Grey Shi’iko, Lanius 
lahtora (ByJces. Jerd. 256), and the Malabar Wood Shrike, 
Tephrodornis sylvicola {Jerd. 264), appear as Konkan birds in Major 
Lloyd's list. Tho grey shrike is found in the Deccan and may 
extend to this di.strict, but has not hitherto been recorded. The 
Malabiir wood shrike does not probably come so far north as this 
district. The Dark-grey Cuckoo Shrike, Volvocivora melaschista 
{Hodgs. Jerd. 269), has been found in Savantvadi, but not in 
Ratnagiri. 

The Orange Minivet, Pericrocotr/s flammeus, (Forst. Jerd. 272), or 
the Fiery-red Bird, as it is sometimes called by Europeans at 
Mah^baleshvar, is found sparingly on the western slopes of 
the Sahyadri range, throughout the length of the district, but 
does not make its way to the coast. The splendid red breast of 
the male, set off by his glossy blue head and upper plumage, makes 
him one of the handsomest birds in tho country. Like the next 
species, the orange miuivets associate in small flocks, moving 
briskly about from tree-top to tree-top, and keeping up an incessant 
chirping. 

The Small Minivet, Pericrocotus perigrinus, {Lin, Jerd. 276), a 
beautiful little bird, is, wherever there are trees, common and 
abundant from the coast to the Sahyadris. Its habits are similar 
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to the lust species, but it is much more familiar and frequents low 
brushnoiicl aud hedgerows as well as lofty trees. This speeies 
breeds in June and July, making a very neat cup neat of fine 
twigs, V' licli :;t places high up in the forks of trees, and laying two 
or thre( groanish white eggs freckled with brick-dust red- 

Sub-Fam. — I ItORURlK^).—The OommonDrongo Shrike, Buohanga atra 
(Herm. J’ird. 278), the ' King of the Crows ’ is ono of the 
commonest birds of the district, and is universally distributed. It is 
equally pi cut fill on the bare rocky plateaus near the coast, where, 
failing i 1 CDS, it perches on cattle and goats, and in the well wooded 
inland 1 1 u-ds. It nests in April and May on forks of trees, laying 
four ]i iikifli white eggs freckled with rod spots. Its local 
vernaei Jar name, govirida, applies equally to the next species. 

The Lon;;t tiled Drongo, Buchanga longicandata, (Haij. Jerd. 280), 
clo,sely ’•escmbles the last, wanting the white spot at the gape, 
and is i Iso abundant, though more confined to forest tracts than 
the kill j of tao crows. Both are permanent residents and have 
similar 1 in bits. 

The Whilchiillied Drongo, Dlcrurus coernlescons, (Miill. Jerd, 281), 
has hoii'i obtained by Dr. Armstrong from the south of the district, 
but is mu'otnmon. 

The Broii.«'d Drongo, Chaptia mnea, (Vieill. Jerd. 282), has also 
been obtnined by Dr. Armstrong at Bavda at the foot of the 
Sahya; li range, in the RajApur sub-division, but has not yet 
been loia d elsewhere. 

The Main bar Rocket-tailed Drongo, Dissemnrns paradiseus (Scop, 
Jerd, '.liJi'), is found at the extreme south of the district at 
Vengiii'la aud the neighbouring villages. A nest found near 
Vengu '111 during the first week in April, is described as being 
made of a wiry gras.s rather loosely put together, and placed 
near i 10 fiid of a branch of a large mango tree. The nest 
contained two eggs of a white ground colour, which unfortunately 
were di siroyed. 

Sul-Fam. — AiiTiMiNJ). —The Ashy Swallow Shrike, Artamns fisens 
(VieiV J'.rd. 287), has been found in Vengurla cocoanut gardens. 

Fani. — I'-litsciCAPiDj:. — The Paradise or Royal Flycatcher, 
Muscijwta piradisi, (Idn. Jm-d-iSQ), is found sparingly in all tho 
well wnoded tracts of the district. The adult males with their 
glossy b'ack heads and flying white streamers are conspicuous 
objectr, when seen flitting like streaks of silver from tree to tree. 
The pnradi se flycatcher is a restless bird, seldom remaining long in 
one tree, and always on the move. It catches insects on the wing, 
and ni ty ofttnbe soon in pursuit of its prey near some small tree-girt 
pool. 'I’hi! ycung males and females of all ages have the parts which 
are wliite in the adult male bright chestnut, and males in a state 
of tniiiMil ion from the chestnut to the white plumage are not 
nnfreoiu?ntl_y seen. This species is at Mahabaleshvar, where it is 
comninn, known to Europeans as the ‘dhobi bird,’ and is called 
by tin 'iiitives tbe ban pdkhru. 

The Blarkiiuped Blue Flycatcber, Hypothymis aznrea, (Bodd. Jerd, 
290), is found occasionally, but is not abundant anywhere, and 
is usn i lly seen only in well wooded tracts. The males with their 
brighl and delicate blue plumage, contrasting so effectively with 
their silky black caps arc very beautiful birds. 
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The Whiteapottod Pantail, Leucoccrca leuoogaster, (Cwv, 293)| 
an amusing and familiar little bird, is very common. A pair or 
so are to be scon in almost every bush or tree in the district. 
Thoir quaint manners and grotesque antics are well known. Their 
dance, a short flight of a few feet to and from a branch of a tree, 
followed by a half pirouette, a lowering of head and wings, and a 
spreading of the broad tail, is kept up incessantly throughout the 
day. These fantails are usually seen in pairs. They are said to 
breed at Dapoli during the r.ainy season. The Whitebrowed 
Fantail, Loueocorca aureola (Vieill. Jerd. 292), is also a probable 
inhabitant of the district. But all the specimens hitherto obtained 
by the writer art) L. leucogaster. 

The Southern Brown Flycatcher, Alseonax latirostris, Jerd 

297), is rare. Tho writer obtained one specimen at Khed, an 
in the south of tho district a few have been secured by r. 
Armstrong. 

THb Verditcr Flycatcher, Stoporala melanops, (Vig. Jerd. 301), rare 
near tho coast, is more plentiful in the well wooded country at tho 
base of the Sahyddri hills. 

The Blue Redbreast, Cyornis tickelli, (Blyth. Jerd. 305 and 306), is 
distributed sparingly in thick groves. It is usually seen alone, 
and is a very familiar bird, often cntoi’ing temples and open sheds 
in pur.suit of insects. Major Lloyd includes the Bluothroatcd 
Redbreast, Cyornis rubeculoidcs (Ft;/./mf. 304), as a Konkan 
species ; this has not been found in Ratnagiri. 

The Whitotailed Robin or Dwarf Flycatcher, Erythrosterna parya 
(Bech. J%rd. 323 his), a familiar little bird, is often seen in 
clumps of trees in the cold weather, and has a confiding way of 
perching upon tent ropes. It is usually alone. It disappears in 
March or April before tho male has fully assumed its orange-red 
breast. 

Fam. — Mebulid®. Snh-Fam. — Myiotherisj!. — The Malabar 
Whistling Thrush, Myiophoncus Horsfieldi, (Vig. Jerd. 342), is in 
suitable places found all along the S.abyadri range, both on the 
slopes and at the base of tho hills, but docs not extend to the 
coast. Its rich mellow whistle, and its love of mountain waterfalls 
and burns are well known. 

The Indian or Yellowbreasted Ground Thrnsli, Pitta brachyura 
(L, Jerd. 345), a beautifully pluniagod bird, is found sparingly at 
the base and on the lower slopes of the Sahyadri range. It also, 
but more rarely, frequents thick gardens near the coast. 

Suh-Fatn. —MEBULWiE.—The Blue Bock Thrush, Cyanocinclus cyanua, 
(Lin. Jerd. 351), is a cold weather visitant, and frequents bare 
rocky grounds and stony hills. It is common both on tho coast 
and inland. It is almost always alone and feeds on the ground. 
It is a familiar bird and has a sweet note. It may often be seen 
like tho “ sparrow on the housetop,” with which it is by some 
supposed to bo identical, perched on the ruins of an old fort, or 
walls. It does not le.avo the district till the end of March or the 
beginning of April. 

The Blueheadcd Chat Thrush, Petrophila cinclorhynchus, (Vig. Jerd. 
353), a pretty bird, chiefly confined to the ravines and slopes of the 
Sahyadri range. It is common at Mahabaleshvar and has been 
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ol)taino(1 iit Biivda. in the Rajapnr sub-division. According to 
Mr. Fair’ii.iiik, this thrush is only a cold weather visitant. It has 
not been loiind near the coast. 

The Whiti:'v:ingfid Bush Thrnah, or Ground Thrush, Geocichla 
cyanoti.-i, ''Janl. and Selb. Jerd. i.s common and a permanent 

resident. 11 is found in gardens, groves, and woods from the coast 
to the sidpes of the Sahyadrls. It i.s c.spccially common at Dapoli, 
where it> ii illovv .song may be hoard in tsvery garden from the middle 
of May t !L .July or August. They breed generally in mango treos, 
early in t le rains, making a cup ne.st of grass, twigs, and roots, 
plastere I w th mud, andplacingit low down in the fork of the tree. 
The eggs, (Jitcc or four in numhor, vary grtsatly in colour and 
markintT lo ground colour beingeither pale-green or fawn,clo.S6ly 
f rcekled i :h seweril shades of brownish rod. Those little thrushea 
aro ver\ ugo'n ns and hold in dol'eiice of their young, and will 
fly at any intruder with great intrepidity. Their habits are very 
similar %•> those of the English song thrash. 

The Blael;i a|iped Blackbird, Mornla nigropiloa, (Lafr. Jerd. 3S9), 
i.s also V. I'h ly di.stiibiite.d througb tlio district, high and low, from 
the gai'il ’iv on,the sea board to the SahyMri forests. It appears 
to bo a p !•! liineut resident, as specimens have boon obtained at all 
times ol i m year. It feeds on the gi’ound as well as on the fruit of 
trees, bi ' :is more arboreal in its habits than the last species, and 
may ofi. n be seen in company with mynas, parrots, green pigeons, 
burbots, hi l.ouls, ioras, and other birds, enjoyiiig the ripe I'od 
borrie.s a wide-spreading banyan tree. Major Lloyd includes 
amongsi, his list of Konkan mernlidia, the Pied Blackbird, 
Turdului waitll, (Jerd. 3r)7), and iJio Orangeheadod Ground 
Thrush. (hoijiclila citrina (Lnth. Jerd. ;155), neither of wliioh has 
been r ’i oriled from .Ralmiglri. The orangeheaded thrush is, 
probabli, ei tircty replaced in this district by the whitowinged 
species. 

(9»?)-FaM.---Iiy A'.TNf.—The Ycllowoycd Babbler, Pyctorbis sinensis, 
(Q'McI. J ■ J. dl^h), is fomul in sinall [lartlos ll,ying from bush to bu.sh 
in low 1 11 1 If it le brushwood. It is almndant in the Diipoli sub-division 
near the eoa«t, and has also been found in tho south of the district. 
It is a II ) sy biwl, and has all the habits of the larger babblers, 
Malacoi ■■•I' us. It is said to bi’ced at Dilpob in the rainy season 
in bamli .m clumps in gardens, making' a, siihstiintial nest of coarse 
grass, in e-nistrueuion and mode of attaehment to nprig-ht twigs 
much, lil.'i that of the English «roe(l wai'hler. The eggs of this 
little bid 'hl .u are very jirctty, pinkish white, freckled, and spotted 
with red. 

The Nilgn i Qurkor Thrush, Alcijipe poiocejihala, (Jerd. 3S9), has 
been obi ained at Riijapor, and is common at Savantvadi. It has 
not yet In ten found in north Ratnagiri. 

The Wild I throated Wren Babbler, Burnetia albogularis, (Blyth. 
Jerd. 3; -) is comparatively very scarec in this district. It has 
been obiaiued from the .south by Dr. Armstrong and by the writer 
at Gubiirar, and is common at Mahabalesbvar. 

The Spotted W^ren Babbler Pellornenm t'dificeps (Swainson. Jerd. 
399), is also scarce. II, is seen oeeasion.'^Hy io small parties in 
thin butli, both inland and near the coafib R is an amusing 
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bird to watch, both when in bnshes and when feeding on the 
ground ; putting on very grotesque airs and gi’aces, and continually 
chattering, and now and then breaking out into a mocking laugh. 

The Southern Scimitar Babbler, Poniatorhinus horsfieldi, (Sy7i:e» 
Jerd. 404), is found only on the slopes and at the foot of 
Sahyadri range, whore it is a permanent resident. 

The Rufous-tailed Babbler, Malacocercus somervillei, (Syhes. JefrU, 
435), is the common babbler in the district, entirely replacing the 
Whiteheadod Babbler, Malacocercus griseus {Jerd. 433) of the 
adjoining Deccan districts, and the Jungle Babbler, M. malaharicu 
{Jerd. 434), of the JSlilgiris and Southern India. This species 
spread abundantly throughout the district. Possibly at the 
extreme south other forms may occur intermediate between 
species and either M. griseus or M. malabarious. But all the 
specimens hitherto collected, both from the north and the south 
of the district, appear to be true and typical somervillei. These 
babblers, or old women as they are called, are equally common 
near the coast and inland, in gardens, brushwood, hedgerows, 
and village groves. They usually feed on the ground, hopping 
actively about, quarrelling and incessantly uttering their scolding 
nagging note. Their call is not, however, so loud as, and lacks 
the peculiar jeering intonation of its congener, the I^arge Grey 
Babbler, M. malcolmi {Jerd. 436), which when long sustained has 
a decidedly irritating effect on the hearer. They nest in June 
and July in hushes and low branches of trees, laying three or 
four glossy greenish blue eggs. They are called kekdti by the 
natives and occasionally cfi/mhlum-in. Major Lloyd includes in 
his list of Timalinic, the Jungle Babbler, Malacocercus 
malaharieus, {Jerd. 434), and the Rufous Babbler, Layardia 
subrnfa {Jerd. 437). 

'Fam. — BiiACHYPoniDj;. Suh-Fam, — Ptononotinj). —The Ghat Black 
Bulbul, Hypsipetes ganoesa, {Sykes. Jerd. 446), has been obtained 
at Devrukh in Sangameshvar at the foot of the Sahyadri rang 
It seems rare and restricted to the Sahyadri forests. 

The Yollowhrowed Bulbul, Criniger icteriens, {StricM. Jerd. 450 
appears to bo plentiful at Bavda at the foot of the Sahyadris 
the Rajapur sub-division, and probably occui's throughout the 
range. 

The Whitehrowed Bu.sh Bulbul, Ixos luteolus, {Less. Jerd. 452), 
has been obtained at Vijaydurg near the coast. It seems rare and 
has not been found in the north of the district. 

The Southern Rudwhiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuscicaudata, 
{Oould. Jerd. 460 Ins), is found abundantly throughout the 
district, both on the coast and inland in well wooded oonntiy 
and patches of bush. In such situations it is quite as common, 
if not more common than the Madras Bulbul, Molpastes 
heemorrhous {Gniel. Jerd. 462). They are always found in small 
flocks. Their breeding, season is during the hot months of April 
and May. The ig g, ug^t cup placed in bushes or forks of trees, 
and the eggs are reddish white sported with bright red and purple 
The native narrje for this species is hxdandi. 
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Tlie ComitiDii Madras Bulbul, Molpastes hsemorrlaous, (Gmel. 
Jard. 46d), is also abundant and frequents gardens, tbin brush¬ 
wood, and f !'u.it trecis. It is a more familiar bird than the last, 
and is nn r e oftcm seen in gardens and orchards. In a vegetable 
garden i) is vrerv destructive. Its note is not so sweet as. that of 
the last but it makes a more intelligent and amusing cage 

bird. A- at Satiira, the Madra.s bulbul breeds in this district in 
Septembn' and October, and again in April. According to' 
Mr. Hunii', it b’oeds in the plains in Juno and July, and in the 
hfilgiris ftiuii February to A.pril. The ne..sts are rather neat cups 
of coarse grass, and the eggs, usually three in number, are dull 
reddish wiiir.e j)lotc.hed with rich lake or madder colour. The 
nests arc I rlaced in forks of trees and shi’uhs usually low down. 
Those bulbuls show the greatest possible affection for their young,, 
deserting 1 Item only at the last extremity. If a nost be found 
near a b tuso, and the young birds be transferred nest and all to 
a cage hui c in the verandah or a window, the parents will, until 
the young arc fully fledged, continue to teed them fearlessly, 
entering iltc isago by its open door. After a day or two, if 
the cage Iw moved into a rooiri, the old birds after much 
twittering ind scalding will follow their brood inside, and will in a 
very short t.imo fly in and out, as if the room belonged to them, 
bringing ii I riish supply of food trv'ery five or ton minutes of the 
day. If < no'd the parent birds be caught and caged with the 
nestlings, ti e other will for a time be gi'oatly excited, but in the 
end will in iiertake the keep of the whole family, feeding his or 
her mate f I roug-h the bars of the cage, the captive parent passing 
on provisions to the young ones in the nest, as if nothing had 
happened. 

Suh-Fam .—Pn fi,i,OE,NiTUrK,a;-—ThcOominon Green Bulbul, Phyllornis 
jerdoni, {ld ,ih. Jertl. 463), is abundant in the well wooded tracts 
both on tl o coast and inland. Tlio males differ from the females 
in having i ini cliiii and throat deep velvet black, the same parts 
being bluish green in the females. They are entirely arboreal, 
feeding on fill t and insects, and are usually found in pairs or 
small partioo I’he Malabar Green Bulbul, Phyllornis malabaricus, 
(Lath. Jerd 4)64 >, which is distinguishable from its congener by 
the foreheaii of fhc nude being golden instead of green, is also said 
to inhabit he SaJiyadri range, but no specimens have been 
hitherto obt lined in Ratnagiri. 

The Common fora, lora tiphia, (Ifin. Jerd. iGT and 468). Under 
this name a c included the two varieties known as the Black- 
headed lora, (Jird. 467), and the Whitewinged lora (Jerd. 468). 
The latest rin.srrchcs have shewn that there arc no such constant 
variations b'-i weer these two forms as to justify their separation 
as distinct s-peciea.’- The typical male of lora zeylonica, (Jerd. 467) 
has in full br'X'ding plumage the head, back and tail deep sbining 
black, and llie wings black with two white bars. The throat, 
breast and l in r parts arc bright canary yellow, and he is further 
adorned wii i i lifts of white on the flanks. His mate is green 
above inclu i i’iff tbe tail, and pale beneath. On the other hand, 
the male of lora i.iphia, (Jerd. 468), is green above with a black 
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tail, and with yellow edgings to his hlack wings, and is yellow 
beneath, while his mate differs chiefly in having a green tail. 
Every intermediate form between these two types appears to 
have been met with. The iora in both forms is common in the 
district, fre<pionting gardens, gi-ovos, and forests, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in pair.s, .and always on the move. In flying from 
tree to tree the Iflimkhoadod males are exceedingly pretty, 
fluttering and (roipiotting wjth their tails spread, and their silky 
white tufts fully exposed. They breed in this district during the 
hot weather. 'I'he nest, |il;ic(xl usnaily on a horizontal branch, 
is a very bciiiitlfully iiiadt; delicate enp of the fine.st grass and 
spider vv(;|j, very neatly put together without a single loose end. 
'I'he eggs arc n.sually white witli a greyish tinge, with reddish 
streaks at. tin; lii,rgc;r cud. Like all the bnlbnls, the ioras are 
permanent rosiden ts.^ 

Suh-Fam. —Oiiior.iN/t:.—The Indian Oriole, Mango Bird or Oriolus 
kundoo, (%/£«,■>•. Jeru!. 470), is com])aratively rare in this district, 
though it is widely distT’ilmted. It is replaced to a great extent, 
esi'iecially towiu'ds tlio coast, by the blackheadcd species Oriolus 
Tiielanoee[)halnK (./ncd. 472). On the other hand, Oriolus kundoo 
is the <!ommon spooioH in tho ndjoining di.striot of Sdt^ra to the 
east of the yahyjidris, ajul the hlackheaded oriole is there seldom 
.seen. The local native nan>o foi' all the orioles is haldi, a very 
infelicit.ous t(u-iu, imply'lng that the bright golden yellow of the 
bird's plumage is the same lino as turmeric. 

The Blaoknapcd Oriole, Oriolus indiens, (Briss. Jerd. 471), has 
been obtained at Devfiikh at tho foot of the Sahyadri range. It 
has not boon found in any other part of tho district. 

Tho Blackheadcd Oriole, Oriolus mclanooephalua, (Lin. Jord. 472), 
is the common oriole' of the district, and is found abundantly in 
all places, where there avo trce.s. It feeds almost entirely on 
fruit. Its clear mellow note is W(!ll known, and its bright plumage 
makes it a universal favourite. Both orioles nest during the rainy^ 
months, and are porinaTient residents. In the general list of 
Konkan birds M.ajor Lloyd inehuloa tho Southern Blackheaded 
Oriole, Oi'iolus ceyloncnsis, (Bow. Je,nl. 473), and omits Oriolus. 
molanoeephalus. It apy)ears to bo doubtful (sne Stray Foathers,^ 
I. 43'J) whether Oriolus ceyloTiensis is specifically distinel. But 
in any ease tho llatnagiri sy)eeimena have beezr pronounced by 
Mr. linmo to be Oriolu.s jnelanocephalua. 

Fam. — STLViADa:. Siib~Fain. — SAxicof.miE. — The Magpie Robin, 
Copsyehus sauLaris, (Lin. Jerd. 475), is spread abundantly 
throughout tho distjakit in gurdens, gTOvas, and hillside brushwood. 
It is seen either alone or in piirrs, never in flocks. It feeds on the 
ground, entirely on imsccts, and has a rather sweet song. In this 
district those robins breed almost always in holes of trees in April 
and May. One nest found by the writer at Ddpoli was lined 
throughout with the long thread-like leaves of the casuarina tree, 


^ Suh-Fam. —Irunzn.®.—T ho Fairy Bluebird, Irene puella, [Lath. Jerd. 469), is 
known to come as far iiortti as the, SflviuitviSdi forests. It is therefore probable that 
like the racket-tailed drongo, it may be found in the extreme south of the district. 
But as its occuneucc is luicortaiii, it is excluded from the local list. 
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CnBdiirina equisetifolia. They lay four or five greenish white eggs 
w i i ll reddish brown markings. While nesting they are exceedingly 
qn: I .'1 elsome, and will attack fiercely any birds that may, unconscious 
of ■ ominitting any trca])aas, approach thoir lair. On one occasion 
ia. innocent myna was busy feeding on the ground just below the 
hrii ( f a tree in which a ben robin was sitting. Without other 
pH \()C!ition the clioloric little robin flow out of her hole straight at 
h( 1 emnny, find after administering a vicious peck, was again snugly 
ciiM CuK cd in her nest, before tlio poor dazed myna had time to see 
his atigressor. Quickly recovering his senses, be caught sight of 
a M|nwel innocently feedhig close by, and amply vindicated hia 
lie: I nr by fiercely iittucking tlic bystander, passing on the peck 
wii M iiinercst and speedily driving his supposed enemy off the field. 
Ti e inagjiie robin is called the cMUm by Konkani Marathas. 

The ■'liiiina, Ccrcotriebas rnacrura, (Ginol. Jnnl. 476), is rare, having 
her I f .iiind only at l|,i.j:ipnr. lint it is common at Savantvadi 
anil probably extends tlivoughout the Sahyadri rang# and the 
wel wooded < oinitry at its base. 

I’ho Iniliioi Wiick Robin, TJiamnobia f'nlicata, (Lin. Jerd. 

also coiiiiiion on the rocky serub-eovered hillsides, overhanging 
er'orfs and fivers, and is also met with in and about villages. 
I>le:!f(;r i.his nor tlie hist, both of whicli arc permanent residents, 
aflV.OH thick forests. Its habits are similar to those of the magpie 
robin. The mates arc shining black with a white wing spot, 
and i-lie females dingy brown with chestnut under-tail coverts. 
Tin n robins also breed on ledges of rocks in April and May. 

The'WhiUi winged Black Ilobin, Pvatincola. caprata, {Lin. Jerd. 481), 
481), is also plentiful in suitable localities, but is less widely 
sjircad tbati either of the yn-eceding Bjieeics. It is found either 
aloi <; or in yiairs, on rocky bushy liilKs, but not in dense forest. 
It is a oeTmauont resident, and is a less familiar bird than either 
CoyisiduiS sau'iaris or Thaninobia fulicata. 

The Indi in Bushebat, Bratincola iiidiea, {LlyUt. Jerd. 483), the 
sanii’ tiii or vcuy nearly allied U> the Biig]i.sh meadow warbler, 
or w li iK'liat, Is found syiariiigly during the fair season in open 
ground, yatehe.s of tillage, and stony hillsides, but is nowhere 
abuiidrid. It avoids forests, woodlands, and high trees, 
jiej-cl ing' ori walls and low bushes. The wliinehats come early in 
Oet( l•el^ idle mules in brown winter plumage. They stay till late 
in Mi reh, vdien most of tUc males are getting their black caps, 
winri:, and tails, and bright rust-red breasts. The Nilgirl Black 
Robb . I’ratincola bicolor, {Syhes. Jerd. 482), near-ly allied to 
Prutniecla. caprata, but larger, occurs at Maliableshvar, and 
prohiiIlly extends to parts of Ratnagiri ; but it has not hitherto 
been iliserindnaf.ed. No wbeatoars ayipear to visit Ratnagiri. 

Stth-Fan-.- -RctiCisliNjI.—T he Indian Rod.start, Euticilla rufiventris, 
( VieJi ■ Jerd. 407 ), is a r.athor rare bird, very seldom seen in this 
distrii t. tt is a winter visitant only. It is much more common 
in till adjoiaing district of Satara, to the east of the Sahyadri 
range. 

The Bin Woodohat, Larvivora suporciliaris, (Ilodgsn. Jerd. 607), 
has bc Mi obtained at Gotua in the Sangameshvar sub-division, tha 
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only villagG in this district whose lands overstep the western 
water-shed of the Sahyadris. It has not been found elsewhere in 
the district. 

The Indian Blucthroat, Cyanccula suecica, (TAn. Jerd. 514), is found 
sparingly in the Dsipoli sub-division, and probably elsewhere. 
It frequents reeds and long grass on the banks of river beds and 
mountain streams. According to Jerdon it is a cold weather 
visitant only. 

Sub-Fam. — Calamomf-KPInj;. —Of thcLargc.ReedWarbler,Acrocephalug 
stentorius, {Hemp and Ehr. Jerd, 515), a single specimen has been 
obtained by the writer from some bushes on the river bank at 
Khed. There is no record of its occurrence elsewhere in the 
district. 

The Lesser Reed Warbler, Aerocephalus dumetoruni, {Blyth, Jerd. 
516), an active little bird, is a regular <mld weather visitant, but 
no^dicre very common. It freciuents alike trees, bamboo 
thickets, hedgerows, and high grass and sedge by rivers, ponds, 
and rice fields. When freshly moulted the pi'evailing colour of 
the head and upper plumage is a warm olive brown, which 
changes gradually to a plaiti earth brown. It has a peculiar note 
wliich lia.s been happily Hkonod to the sound made by a flint and 
steel. 

Suh-Fam. — DRyMOiCiNAS. — The Indian Tailor Bird, Orthotomus 
BUtorius, (G. E. Forster. Jerd. 530), is nowhere very abundant, but 
is found sparingly in gardens, hedgerows, and all well wooded tracts, 
both inland and ticar the coast. It is usually seen in pairs. The 
tailor birds are active restless little creatures, flitting incessantly 
fr’oni branch to br-anch and chirping loudly. Both sexes have 
j'ufous heads, and are olive green above and white beneath. The 
two coTitral tail feathers of the male are considerably lengthened. 
They breed during the riiiny months. The well known nest,a marvel 
of skill, is made by sowing one or more leaves, according to their 
size, into a round cup, the stitches being made with cobweb or 
cotton thread, or any similar material that comes handy, neatly 
fastened off and knotted. In the hollow thus formed, a soft deep 
nest of cotton wool is laid. The eggs are tiny white ovals, clouded 
and streaked with pale reddish brown. 

The A.shy Wren Warbler, Prinia socialis, {Sylies. Jerd. 634), is also 
sparingly distributed, frequeuting grassy hillside woodlands and 
low bushy ground. Like the tailor bird it breeds during the early 
part of the rainy season, making a very similar nest. The eggs 
are brick-red. 

The Malabar’s Wren Warbler, Prinia hodgsoni, (Blyth. Jerd. 538), 
the smallest of the group of wren warblers, and distinguished 
from the last species by the possession of twelve instead of ten 
tail feathers, is perhaps the most common in this district. It is 
found in pair.s or small parties, in hushes and trees all through the 
district. It is perhaps more arboreal than the ashy wren warbler, 
and less often seen in reeds and sedge. Its nest is also that of a 
true tailor bird, and the breeding season the same, but the eggs 
are pale blue. 

The Rufous Grass Warbler or Pine-Pine, Ctsticola cursitans, {Fmnhl. 
Jerd. 539), is found here and there throughout the district in long 
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gras<. standing corn, or reeds, bnt is not plentiful. It is probably 
a pc itiinont I'esident, but there is no roicord of its breeding in 
this ilifrtrict. It has a peculiar little jerking digbt, as it flits from 
place to place among the blades of grass. 

The Cl nnnon Wren Warbler, Drymocca inornata, (^Syhes. Jerd. 543 
and >14), is found in corn flclds, grass, hedgerows, and similar 
places, and is common in the northern sub-divisions. It appears 
to bt; a permanent resident. According to Mr. Fairbank, it breeds 
in tlio I )ceean in Angn.st, in millet (6djVi) crops, ‘ weaving its 
bottl.nl-sliaped nests,’ and laying greenish blue eggs marked with 
purple lir.ovm. 

The C iM.nt Rufous Wren Warbler, Drymceca rufeseena, (Hume, 
Jwd 514 Its), a larger race separated by Mr. Hume from the 
speeii','. ..Icseribed by Jerdon as Drymocca longioiiudata, (TicheM. 
,Jerd .I'M), was found common by the writer in the brumbies on 
the .si ipcs (if Fort Victoria, or Bankot, and is probably common 
in siniilnr localities in otlicr parts of tbe district. 

The Allied Wren Warbler, Drymmea neglecta, (Jerd. 546). A 
single, specimen obtained by tlio writer' at Kbod htrs boon iden¬ 
tified oy Mr. Humo a.s referable to the above species, wbicb is 
now hi'l eved to bo identical witli the species described by Jerdon 
as till' dung'le Wren Warbler, Drymceca sylvatioa (Jerd, 545). 
These 'V Ilf biers are seen in parties of five or six birds, flying from 
bush 'll bush, very much after the manner of the Yelloweyed 
Babb! c's, Pyctorbis sinensis, whom tboy rosernble in size and 
coloviiiiigp Doubtless other Drynioipi, not included in this list, 
occur 1 ) th(! district. They are a very pnz'zling family, aud, as 
Mr. Hume remarks, “ terribly want reviewing.”! 

Sub-Favi. - I’HrLLCiSC0PTN>i:. —Ifypolals caUgafai, (LicM. Jerd. 553 his), 
A sinuli.) specimen of this Brown 3’ree Warbler bsis been obtained 
by tile writer at Khed. Probably it will be found in other 
loealit cH within the district. 

The Bi’igdit Green Tree Warbler, Phylloscopu.s nitidus, (Lath. Jerd. 

559) , ii- })li5titiful throughout the district in the cold weather 
comlni ( arly in October. But tho bright colours seen on first 
ai-rival modii. i'ade, not to return till after tbe next moult. 

Tbe Gri'. oisli Tree Warblor, Phyllo.scopus viridanus, (Bly. Jerd. 

560) , Iins also been obtained by the writer at Khed. It is very 
like tlic last species, but has at all times a gu-oyer tint. 

Tho Lai'gi> Ci'ovmed Warbler, Regnloidcs occipitalis, (Jerd. SG3) has 
been pr icurod at Ratnagiri in the cold weathoi', but appears rare. 

Other Ti 11 IV aibiers, .such as iSykes’ Warbler, Ilypolais rama, (Sykes. 
Jerd. iS.I), and tlie Brown Tree Warbler, Phyllosoopus 
breviroi.t rla (Strkid. Jerd. 554), both of which are included in the 
general Ki 'ukan list, probably visit this district in the cold weather. 
Frequenting high trees, they arc easily overlooked, and when 
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obtained are difficult to identify. Of tbo Grey Warblers, Sylviinffi, 
no representative lias yet bocin recorded in tbe district, tbough it 
is probable that the Lesser White Throat, Sylvia cuiTuca, (GwieL 
Jerd, 583) visits the district in the winter. 

Sub-Pam. —MoTACiu.iNJE.—Tho Piod Wagtail, Motacilla maderas- 
patensis, (^Qmal. Jerd. 589), is the oonitiion wagtail of the district 
and a permanent re.sident. It is found on the banks of rivers and 
creeks, and in rice holds, cither alone or in pairs. The plnniage 
varies little at di fferent seasoirs of the year, hut the black is deeper 
and purer on the chin, throat, and hrciist during the summer 
months. This wagtail is said to breed on river banks during tho 
hot weather. 

The Blackfaced Wagtail, Motacilla dakhanensis, (Syes. Jerd. 591 
te), is also plentiful ill the cold weather, and is found in small 
parties in rice fields. It is seen only in its winter dress with grey 
head and white throat. It appears to be generally distributed, 
hut is found more plentifully inland than near the coast. 

The Grey and Yellow Wagtail, Calohates raelanope, _ (PciHas. yerd. 

592) , is also plentiful from September to May. ft is found in the 
same situations as the |)ied wagtail, in rice fields, on banks of 
rivers and ponds, near the coast nn well ns inland. 

Tho Ashyheaded Field Wagtail, Budytes cinereocapilla, (Bmi.Jerd, 

593) , appears in small flocks in the cold weather, and feeds in open 
fields and bare plains. The plumage of this and other allied forms 
is very variable. It is distinguishable from tho two preceding 
species by ’ts olongatod hind toe and claw. 

The Blackbreastcid Wagtail, Limonidromus indicus, (Qmel. Jerd. 
595), has been found only at Rdjajmr to the south of Ratnagiri 
and must be a rare sjiccies. No other wagtails have been observed 
in this district, but others probably occur during tho cold season. 
The Yollowhea.dod Wagtail, Budytes ealeiirata, (Ilodijs. Jerd. 

594) , is included in the general Konkan list and may hereafter 
be discovered. 

The Tree Pipit, Anthus trivialis, (Kw.. Perd. 597). Tho species of 
Tree Pipit found fliroughnnfc this district is Anthus trivialis, 
which corresponds with the Anthu.s arborous of Jordon (S97), 
and tho bird which Sykes called agilis. The much groonor Indian 
Pipit, Aiithus maculatns, {Ilodys. Jerd. 596), which Jerdon 
erroneously, it appears, called agilis, ha.s hitherto either not been 
found in this district or not discriminsited, although it is very 
possible that both of these closely allied species may occur. Tho 
tree pipits come in small flocks in October, and frequent gardens 
and corn field,s, feeding on the ground, hut often perching on trees. 
They are common everywhere both on the coast line and inland, 
and stay till April. 

The Indian Titlark, Corydalla rufula, ( Vieill. Jerd, 600), is also 
common throughout the district, frequenting rice fields, stubble, 
and open cultivated ground. It is probably a permanent resident, 
but no nests have been recorded in this district. 

Pam. —Ampblid®. — Tho White-eyed Tit, Zosterops palpehrosa, 
(Tern. Jerd. 631). This lovely species has been obtained by Dr. 
Armstrong in the south of the district, and also by the writer at 
Khed. It appears to be rare. 
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The Son hcirn Yellow Tit, Machlolophus aplonotus, (Ely. Jeri, 648), Chapter II. 

This laiidsomo little bird is common at Ratnagiri and generally ProduotiOttf 

throua lioat the district in well wooded country, and is a permanent 
residf Ilf,. Like all other members of the family, these tits are Birda. 

gregatvVms, associating in small flocks, and hunting for fruit and 
insects on the high trees with great activity. Major Lloyd also 
gives t. le Indian Grey Tit, Parus uipalensis, (Hodgsn. Jerd, 645) 
as a Koakan species. There is no record of it in Ratnagiri. 

Tnbe — CONIEOSTRES. 

Sub-Fam. — CoiiviN®.—The Indian or Bowbilled Corby, Corvua Corvinm, 
maoroiltynchus (Wagl. Jerd. 660), is abundant in this district 
in ahimst every village, and is usually associated with the 
Common Crow, Corvus splcndcns. In some towns and villages 
both spocios arc equally common, and this is the case at Ratnagiri. 

But sonu) villages are colonized more or less exclusively by one or 
the otli.ft'species. In the town of Khed, for instance, thi^ bow¬ 
billed corbys have a monopoly, and common crows are seldom 
seen, 1 n others again the common crows greatly preponderate. 

The bor tjilled corbys breed in this district from February to the 
end of M ly. They make rough stick nests lined with hair, fibre, 
or similai material. The eggs, usually four in number, are 
greenisi: blue with dusky spots, and occasionally, though rarely, 
pure ui'ipottod blue. This crow is by the natives called the dom 
kdvla. 

The Common or Ashynocked Indian Crow, Corvus splondens 
(Vieill, Jmd. ti63), is equally abundant. T^'is species nests in 
this disl ivct ill April and May, and again in Woveraber and 
DeoemlHi', audit would thus seem as if they had two broods. 

They myke similar nests to the Corby’s, and their eggs resemble the 
latter’s u colour and marking, but arc smaller and, as a rule, 
perhaps iras elongated. Both the common orow and the corby 
roost in largo companies, sometimes in clumps of trees near 
villages, !mt quite as often in isolated groves far from human 
habitations They may always be seen congregating soon after 
sunset, 11 .d in straggling parties flying off with much clatter to 
their cln sen roostsi, often some miles distant from the scene of 
their da: y ilepredations. Mangrove swamps in large tidal creeks, 
far removed from .all habitations, are often patronized by crows. 

There is one such roost in a mud island at the meeting of the 
Vashishi, and .lagbudi rivers. Hero nightly, thousands of crows, 
cormorants, snake birds, egrets, herons, ibises, and other birds 
meet, and bold high revels till long after dark, making night 
hideous .vith their screams. The stunted mangroves literally 
groan uiidci the weight of myriads of occupants. The settling 
down foi' the night is a work of time, and is only accomplished 
after inccs.sant. squa))blos and a tedious and long continued process 
of summary tjcctmonts and hard-won recoveries. A moonlight 
visit anil the report of a gun produce the wildest confusion. 

Rising ill onovast serried m.ass, flapping their wings, and screaming 
with all their might and main, the birds darken the sky, and 
raise an r y babel round the head and ears of the adventurous 
intruder, re f using to be pacified at any price. Many minutes 
elapse be' ore the least excitable members of the community 
resettle themselves; while the inevitable process of ousting and 
retaliation is repeated after each real or imaginary disturbance. 

^30-11 
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The ashynecked crow is by the Marathds distinguished from its 
congener by the name of son-kdvla. 

The Indian Magpie, Dondrocitta rufa, (Scop, Jerd. 674), is 
distributed in small numbers throughout the district in well 
wooded tracts, both inland and near the coast. Its peculiar and 
inimitable whistle always betrays its presence in a grove or forest. 
During the cold season it wanders about the country in small 
parties in search of food, fruit, and insects, It breeds in trees 
in April and May, making loose thick twig nests, and laying four 
or five eggs of pale salmon colour blotched and speckled with red. 
The natives call this bird the Paritin or washerwoman. 

Sub-Fam. — STUENiNiE. —The Common Myna, Acridotheres tristis 
{Lin. Jerd. 684), is, as remarked in the introduction, comparatively 
scarce in this district, and is to a great extent replaced by the 
next species, the Dusky Myna, A few may bo found here and 
there in the ueighbom’hood of large towns and villages, but in 
some localities they are entirely absent. This myna breeds in the 
rainy months in holes of trees, haystacks, and similar places, 
laying four or five glossy blue eggs. 

The Dusky Myna, Acridotheres fuscns, (Wagler. Jerd. 686), is 
abundant throughout the district, and more especially in the well 
wooded tracts. Like the common myna it nests in the hot 
weather, April and May, in holes of trees. The eggs are usually 
five in number, and difier from those of the common myna only 
by being a trifle smaller. The blue colour is also perhaps a shade 
deeper These birds lino their nests by stuffing the holes of_ the 
trees indiscriminately with a largo loose mass of grass, fine, sticks, 
and feathers, all jumbled together without any arrangement, 
and containing sufficient material to construct at least six 
proper cup nests for birds of their siso. Both this myna and the 
common myna gather towards dusk, and roost in large flocks, and 
both feed on insects, fruit, and grain. The native name for both 
is salunld. 

The Pagoda or Blackheaded Brdhmani Myna, Stumia pagodarum 
{Gmel. Jerd. 687), is distributed partially, being somewhat 
common in the southern sub-divisions and at Bntnagiri during 
the rains, and rare in the north. In young birds the long 
pendent silky black crest is wanting. This species may also often 
be seen feeding in company with the dusky mynas, both on the 
ground and in fruit trees. 

The Greyheaded Myna, Stumia malabarica (Omel. Jerd. 688), is like 
the last very partially distributed, and is nowhere plentiful. A 
few birds may always be seen at Ratndgiri at the close of the 
rains, and most probably it is only a cold weather visitant. It is 
more arboreal in its habits than other mynas. 

The Rosecoloured Starling, or Javari Bird, Pastor roaeus (lAn. Jerd, 
690), though not seen in such vast flocks as in the Deccan, comes 
in the cold weather in considerable numbers. When all the winter 
crops are cut, they repair to well wooded tracts, and during March 
and April feed largely on the insects that infest the blossom of the 
silk-cotton tree, Bombax maJabaricura. They leave for their summer 
quarters late in April or early in May. The local Mardtha name 
for this species is lalpi. 
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Major Ijloyd included in the general Konkan list the Southern 
Hill Myna, Eulabes religiosa, (Lin. Jerd. 692), aa found in the 
Sahyidii foTesta to the extreme south. Probably this species 
does nc 1 extend so far north as Ratnagiri. 

Fam. —FjaNOiLMDa. Sub-Fam .— Ploceinj, —The Common Weaver 
Bird Little Bay a, Ploceus philippinus, (Lin. Jerd. 694), is 
abundant everywhere. In the cold weather vast flocks may be 
seen sciom ing the country in search of grain. They are gregarious 
in roosting, smd usually frequent the same trees night after 
night. Tli.e mangrove swamps in tidal creeks are frequently 
used for this purpose. They breed in August and September. 
The lo7»g tubular retort-shaped nests are too well known to need 
description. In the neighbourhood of the coast, cocoanut palms 
are usually chosen for building sites. Inland, where palms are 
scarce, fclie bor, Zizyphus jujuba, the hhair. Acacia catechu, and the 
tamarind are favourite trees. Soveml nests are usually found in 
the same tree, and a few of the unfinished nests, wantiijg the 
tubular (?nt;r.ince, which the cocks are fancifully said to build 
solely for their own use and edification, are always to be seen. 
Where c, i lr fibre is to be had, it seems exclusively used in building 
the nests. Where there is no coir the birds use strong grass. As 
Dr, Joroin pointed out, the nests made of coir are always less 
bulky til iti those made of grass. The eggs, usually two, are dead 
white ovalt-. The natives call this species the bhorade, a term 
applied in (ha '.Deccan to the rosy pastor. 

/Suft-Ham.--KsrfiELDiNj;.—The Blackheaded Munia or Amadavad, 
Amadina malacca, (Lin. J&-d. 697), is rather rare in this district, 
although Jordon says it is abundant on tho Malabar coast. A few 
specimens have beoii obtained at Ratnagiri, where they were found 
in the bushes growing in the salt marshes fringing one of the tidal 
backwaters. Tbe crops of those examined were found full of 
grass seeds. As only a few birds were seen, and there is no record 
of their occurrence elsewhere in the district, these individuals 
were probably stragglers. 

The Spotted Munia, Amadina punctulata, (Lin. Jerd. 699), is 
abundant In certain localities, but partially efistributed. At Khed 
it is very ccmmcn in the cold weather associating in considerable 
flocks, and frec^uenting corn fields, threshing floors, and rick 
yards. It apiiears to keep to well wooded country, and to avoid 
the immediate neighbourhood of the coast. It is probably a 
permanent w si dent. 

The White!) leked Munia, Amadina striata, (L. Jerd. 701), is common 
ev rywhere in gardens, orchards, and thin hush, from the coast 
to the Sabyad ris. Like other munias, except in the breeding season, 
it is social in its 'habits- Its nests are found at various times of the 
year. In 1 );ipoli eggs bave boon found in October, and young birds 
in January. A nest was also found to bo occupied by a pair of 
these mun as in .April, but apparently only aa a roosting place, as 
although this neat was twice revisited, no eggs were discovered. 
The nests are gkbnlar balls of grass, loosely put together with a 
small side entrance, and covered outside with dry blades of 
niehni, Eleut iue coracana, or some similar cereal. The eggs are 
small white ovals. 

The Pintail Munia, Amadina malabarica, (Lin. Jerd. 703), is found 
here and there tliroughout the district, hut is not common. The 
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eggs of this species have been found in January, Both nests and 
eggs closely resemble those of the preceding species. In the 
general Konkan list Major Lloyd includes the Green Waxbill, 
Estrelda formosa, (Lath. Jerd. 705). No specimens of this bird 
have yet been obtained in Batnagiri. 

Sub-Fam .— pASSEEiNiE. —[The House Sparrow, Passer domesticus, 
(Lm. Jml. 706), is fortunately comparatively a scarce bird in this 
district. It is only met with in some of the larger towns and 
villages, and is nowhere unpleasantly plentiful or confiding. In 
Ratnagiri itself it is scarcely over seen. They build in the hot 
weather in thatched roofs and in holes of walls, and the eggs 
are not distingui,shab]o fi'om those of its familiar English relative. 

The Yellowneoked Sparrow, Oymnoris flavicollis, (Franhl. Jerd. 711), 
is also scarce, but appears to be generally distributed throughout 
the district. 

Sub-Fam. — Embeeizin®. — The Blackheaded Bunting, Buspiza 
melanocophala, (Sofq). Jerd. 7‘21), is the only biuiting that has 
been found in the district. The writer obtained a single specimen 
at Khed in March from n small flock that wore found feeding in a 
field threshing floor. It has not yet been observed elsewhere. 

Sub-Fam. — FKiNGiLtiN.®,— The Common Rose Finch, Carpodacus 
erythrinus, (Fal, Jerd. 7:i8), has been found in Chiplun in the 
cold weather, but appeal's to be rare. Major Lloyd includes in the 
general Konkan list tho Pinkbrowod Rose Finch, Propasser 
rhodocrous, (Fiy. Jerd. 742), from Mathcran. It has not been 
found in Ratnagiri. 

Sub-Fam, —AiAUDiNiE.—The Rufous-tailed Finch Lark, Ammomanea 
phcenicura, (FranJd. Jerd. 7.58), abundant in the Dcccan is rare below 
the Sahyadris. According to Jei'don, it is unknown on the Malabar 
coast. Specimens have been found at Dapoli, and it is probably 
spai'ingly distributed in other localities. 

The Blackbellied Finch Lark, Pyrrhulauda grisoa, (Scop. Jerd. 760). 
This little lark, called by the natives bhdtku, is abundant throughout 
the district. It is especially plentiful on tho bare laterite plateau 
which lies immediately above the station of Ratnagiri, and numbers 
of nests may bo found here in October and November. These 
nests are invariably placed on the bare ground under the partial 
shelter of a stone. No hollow appears tobescoopedoutin theground 
itself, but a few chj()S of crumhling laterite are usually scraped up 
to form a tiny wall all round the ill-concealed nest. The nest 
itself is a soft little pad of lino grass, usually containing as a 
lining a few pieces of wool,often shreds stolen from native blankets, 
camblis. Two eggs only are laid, which are typically greenish 
white, more or lass speckled and blotched with brown. These poor 
little larks have many enemies. Snakes and cowherds destroy their 
eggs, and if they are lucky enough to get safely through the 
dangers of brooding, the unprotected nestlings have small chance 
of escaping from the clutches of merciless Brahmani kites, and 
keen-eyed harriera, who at this time regularly beat and square 
every inch of the hare rocky plains in search of so inviting a feast. 
This species has prohably two broods in tho year, and Jerdon states 
that in the Deccan it breeds from January to March. This finch 
lark is one of the many .species erroneously called ortolans by 
Europeans in India. 
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The SoutlioiT] Crown Crest, Spizalaudamalabarica, (Scop. J&rd. 765 
6m), is (• >oiK)on throughout the district in open plains, rocky 
plateau.s, iwid grassy table-lands. It is a good songster, and sings 
loudly <n tlie wing. It breeds in September, October, and 
Kovenaber, at the same time and in very similar situations as the 
little Fin ih Lark, and has a second brood in February. Sometimes 
a little in attempt is made to hide the nest, which is now and then 

placed utidercovor of grass. Atotber times nests are found on the 
bare rod:, sheltered by a stone or a clod of earth. These nests 
are alwn) .h placed in a slight hollow of the ground, either natural 
or artificial, and. are made entirely of grass, coarse grass being used 
outside a id a finer grass inside. Two or three eggs are laid. Tho 
ground mloor is greyish white, and tho eggs are speckled with 
various si ,a dee of brown and inky purple. It is not uncommon to 
find single eggs of this species laid prematurely on the bare rock 
without any nest having been prepared. The Marathas call this 
species cli! luh'd and (jliorpi. 

'ho Indian [ikylark, Alauda gulgula, {FranJd. Jord. 767), is found 
in similar sit uations to the crown crest, whom it resembles in its 
general ai'peuranco and crostod head, but from which it may 
easily be known by its much longer bind claw. This species 
appears ti' be raio and has heou observed only in the south of tho 
district. Two races of skylark were separated by Jordon as 
Alauda goIgnla (767) and Alauda malabarica (768). Both have 
been Bopai ! uily enmneratod in tho general list of Konkan species. 
But it is now generally held that Alauda malaharica is not 
entitled to 'ank as a distinct species. 

Order — GEMITORBS. 

The pigeons and doves found in this district comprise two 
species of green pigeon, one wood pigeon, tho blue I'ock pigeon, 
five turtle doves, and ouo ground dove. Of these only the southern 
green pigeon and tint spotted dove are at all common or aliundant, 
though the comumn ringdove, Turtur risoria, occasionally visits tho 
more open parts oi; tho district in large flocks during the cold 
weather. Thebino rock pigeon, and the little greyfronted green 
pigeon, Osmotrei'oti rnalabarica, are more or loss scarce, while the 
remaining species are all rare. 

fam. — TeeronMi ®. — Tho Southern Green Pigeon, Crocopus 
chlorigastcr, Jerd. 77fl), is found abundantly, both inland 

and near the coast, in all wc wooded tracts. They associate in 
flocks tlirouiflioiit the greater pai’t of tho ycai’, wandering far in 
search of f ru i i ng trees. A banyan or Skpipal, or a large bor, Zixypb us 
jiijuba, with iij>e fruit is sure to draw them, and if iiiidisturbed 
they will speml hours feeding in company with numerous perchers. 
They roost i i huge pa.rties in thick gi-oves and temple forests. 
As a rule tiny are very shy and easily disturbed. Their flesh is 
good eating, but perhaps inferior to that of the blue rock pigeon. 
The native nf.iae is fhutidva. 

The Malabar or Greyfronted Green Pigeon, Osmotreron malaharica, 
(Jerd. 776), i i found both north and south in the inland well 
wooded tracts, Imb a mwer seen ncarjthe coast. It associates in 
considerable ituks in groves and forests, but is by no means 
common. Tli i eyes both of this and the last species ate exceedingly 
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beautiful, an inner ring of crimson enclosed in an outer circle of 
blue, which, when blended, give a violet hue to the whole iris.^ 

Fam. — CoLUMBiea!. Suh-Fam. — Palumbinj!. —The Nilgiri Wood 
Pigeon, Palumbus elphinBtonii,(jSyfees. Jerd. 786), has been obtained 
in the Chiplun sub-division in the Sahyddri forests and no doubt 
occurs all along the range. It is well known at MahAbleshvar. 

Sui-Fam. — CoLUMBiifiB. —The Blue Rock Pigeon,Columba intermediaii 
(Strickl. Jerd. 788), is comparatively scarce in this district, as are 
several other grain-feeding birds. The land is too poor for them, 
and the inferior hill-grown grain, which is the staple produce of 
the rugged barren soil, is ill suited to its taste and voracious 
appetite. Wisely therefore the blue rock prefers the Deccan with 
its rich millet crops and the snug holes in its numerous wells and 
temples. Here and there a few small colonies have been established. 
At the island fort of Suvarndurg a few pigeons are always to be 
found living in holes of the massive old sea walls, and wilder than 
the wildest of English wood pigeons. At Chiplun there is a small 
settlement, and at several places in the Sahyadri range they may 
be seen in the holes and crevices of perpendicular scarps, where 
there is a perennial fall of water. There is also a large colony 
of pigeons inhabiting the rocks off Vengurla, twelve miles or so 
from the mainland. During the height of the south-west monsoon, 
the strong wind makes it difficult for the birds to return to their 
island homo after a flight to the mainland, and it is said that 
during the fair season they hoard grain in their homes for use 
during the stormy weather. The fact requires to bo verified. If 
true, it gives a good illustration of the development of a special 
instinct to meet exceptional needs. 

Suh-Fam. — Tubturin®. —The Rufous Turtle Dove, Turtur meena, 
{Sykes, Jerd. 793), is common at Mahableshvar, and all along the 
crest of the Sahyadri range. It can hardly be called a Ratn^giri 
species, as it has been found only at Gotna in Sangameshvar, the 
one Ratnagiri village that lies east of the Sahyadri water-shed. 

The Little Brown Dove, Turtur sencgalensis, (A. Gl. Jerd. 794), has 
also been obtained only at Gotna, and must therefore be considered 
a mere straggler. Throughout the rest of the district it is entirely 
replaced by the next species. It has, however, been found at 
Sivantvadi. 

The Spotted or Speckled Dove, Turtur suratensis, {Gmel. Jerd. 795), is 
the common dove of this discrict, and is abundant everywhere, 
almost entirely replacing the little brown dove. The spotted 
dove’s nests are found at all times. Like all the family, it lays 
two glossy white eggs. The nests are thin flat stick platforms, so 
thin at the bottom that it is always a wonder that the eggs do not 
tumble through, and so flat that the eggs seem always in danger of 
being rolled over the sides. Cactus bushes and low trees are the 
favourite sites for their nests. The spotted dove is called kavda 
by the Konkani as well as the Deccani Marath^.s. 

The Common Ring Dove, Turtur risorius, {Lin, Jerd. 796), 
occasionally in large flocks visits the plains and low lands in the 


* The Green Imperial Pigeon, Carpophsca enea, {L. Jerd. 786), is also included ia 
the general Konkan list, but has not been observed in the Batnigiri district. 
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cold months, disappearing entirely at the approach of the hot 
weather, and in all prohability returning to the Deccan plains to 
breed. Tliej feed in large parties on the bare stubble, keeping 
to the ojjen cultivated plains, and avoiding thick forests. 

The Red Eing Dove, Turtnr tranqnebaricns, {Herm. Jerd. 797). 
A pair of this pretty species was seen by the writer at Khed at 
the end of March, out of which one was secured as a specimen. 
There appears to be no other record of its occurrence in any part 
of the ICoidian. 

Jhw. —GouEinM.— The Emerald Dove, Chalcophaps indica, (Lin. 
Jerd. 798 ), has been found on the north bank of the Shdstri river, 
about t'\elve miles from the coast. It has not been found 
olsewhei c; but as it usually affects thick forests it may perhaps 
have bei' 1 overlooked. 

Order-— RASORES. 

Rasoebs.—T he dij3tri(!t is poorly supplied with galHifaceous 
birds. Sand g-ouse, Painted francolins, and Grey partridges are 
entirely wanting', and Grey and Rain quail are so scarce that they 
are hardly wortli th(» trouble of beating for. The only game bird 
that is at all plentiful or common, is the pretty little jungle bush 
quail or dwarf partridge, found on all the bushy hill sides that 
overhang the deep valleys and ravines intersecting the rugged 
country. Jungle Fowl and Spur Fowl are rarely seen away from the 
Sahyadri forests, vhile Pea Fowl are, though more widely distributed, 
nowhere plentiful, The following species are known to occur : 

L'am. —Phasiaij ra®, Sub-Farn. — Pavonina;. —The Common Peacock, 
mor, Pavo cristatus, (Lin. Jerd- 803), is found sparingly 
throughout the district in suitable localities. The steep slopes 
that overhang the large tidal creeks, if well clad with trees and 
bushy under growth, usually contain peafowl, and any evening 
about sunset (be birds may bo seen and beard as they come 
down to the henks to feed. Inland tbey resort to large temple 
groves with luxuriant undergrowth, hillside forests, and well 
wooded ravin s. In no part of the district are they tamed or in 
any way enc< tiraged by the natives, and consequently wherever 
found they arit wild and difficult to approach. They breed during 
the rainy months, and the males begin to assume their splendid 
trains in May. 

Sub-Fam. — Galj/kjk.—T he Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati, 
(Tern. Jerd, 81:!), the raw konibda of the Marathas, is plentiful 
throughout the Hsliyfidri range in the tract known as the Konkan 
range crest, K mkan-qhdt-m&Ma, but is scarcer on the western 
slopes, which alone fall within Ratnagiri limits. A few stragglers 
are sometimes seen or beard in the larger and higher bills, which, 
though detached IVom the main range by steep valleys, are yet 
united by unbroten belts of forest. No jungle fowls are found in 
any of the isolated fore.sts between the base of the Sabyadris and 
the sea. In the S.ibyddris the eggs of this species are found usually 
in April or May. Eggs arc occasionally set under domestic hens, 
but the chicks are ex.oeedingly difficult to rear in confinement. 
The peculiar broken crow of the grey jungle cook is well known. 
To the traveller climbing the Sahyadri hills, and passing step by 
step from the eneiwat iug heat of the plains to the cool bracing 
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mountain air, the crowing of the cocks and tho note of the green 
barbet are among the most welcome sounds that fall on his ear. 

The Red Spur Fowl, Gallopcrdix spadiceus, {Gmel. Jerd. 814), is 
abundant in all tho thick forests of the Sahyadri range, but like 
tho grey jungle fowl, more so on the summit of the range than in 
the western slopes. A few of these birds are also to bo found here 
and there in large temple forests in the Thai Konhan, or country 
below the Ghats ; but they are rare in such localities, and, as a 
rule, are seldom found beyond the evergreen forests of tho main 
Sahyadri range. Keeping to thick cover and running at tho 
slightest alarm, they are difficult birds to shoot, except in the grey 
of the morning before they leave their roosts on the trees, or 
unless with the aid of dogs to flush and tree them. Spur fowls 
are by the natives called shahatri. 

Fqm. — Tetraonid®. Suh~Fam .— Pebdicin®. —The Jungle Bush 
Quail, or Dwarf Partridge, Perdicula asiatica, (Lath. Jerd. 826, 
or Perdicula cambayensis apnd Jerdon), is plentiful on all the 
scrub-clad hillsides of the district from the coast to the Sahyddris, 
and is a permanent resident. Small coveys are constantly 
flushed in walking through thin brushwood and patches of 
tillage on the borders of open forest. When first flushed, they 
rise together and fly to the thickest cover they can find, whence 
they are difficult to dislodge. When separated, they call eagerly 
and incessantly to their companions, and if not disturbed, will 
very quickly reunite. They feed chiefly in the mornings and 
evenings in forest glaxles, hill paths, and stubble, and may often 
be seen taking dust-baths on the roads that cut through tho 
forest. The plumage of the males, females, and young birds differs 
considerably, and the former with their pencilled black and white 
breasts are very handsome. Kumbers of these bush quail, lava, are 
caught by natives on dark nights with the aid of torches. 
Huddled together in a compact little bunch, and completely 
dazed by tho strange light, the birds make little or no attempt to 
escape and fall an easy prey to those who are lucky enough to 
find them. Tho eggs of this species have been found in January. 
They are of a pale cafe-au-lait colour. In the general Konkan list 
tho following species of Perdicinec are included. The Painted 
Partridge, Francolinus pictus, (Jard. and Sell). Jerd. 819) ; the 
Rock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonda (Perdicula asiatica apud 
Jerdon, Jerd. 827) ; and the Painted Bush Quail, Microperdix 
erythrorhynca, (8yhes. Jerd. 828). None of those species are 
known with certainty to occur in this district. Probably the 
Painted Bush Quail is to be found in tho Sahyadri forests ; but the 
Painted Franoolin is not met with in any part of the district. The 
Bock Bush Quail also appears to be entirely replaced both to the 
north and south of tho district by tho Jungle Bush Quail. The 
specimens of the latter sent to Mr. Hume for examination were 
pronounced to be so dark a race as to bo almost a distinct species. 

Sul-Fam. —CoTURNiciN®.—The Large Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, 
(Bonn. Jerd. 829), is very scarce in this district. A few stragglers 
are met here and there, and at one or two localities, as at Chiplun 
and Khed, a few brace may be flushed in the cold weather in the 
fields of tur, Cajanus indicus, and hemp and other winter crops 
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Efvown in (He allnvia) soil neat tbe town ; but a largo bag of quail 
is at no till t jto.ssiblo- 

Tlie .B]ackbi''ri,sted or Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandolica, (Qmd. 

Jerd, 830) ill oqually soaroe, but is occasionally fliisliod when 
boating for '.'I'ly quail. It is not known whetlior the few individuals 
found ron-.'iiii to breed in tbo district or not, but it is probable 
that they do .so. 

Fam. — Tina III'*, — Tbe Blackbreasted Bustard Quail, Turnix 
taigoor, Jervi'. 832), has been obtained at Khcd in tbo 

tur crops, 1 y the baidrs of the .lagbudi river, and is probably to 
be found in limilar places throngbout tbe district. The absence 
of tlie liin'i t It s in Ibis and tbo following species dtstingnisbes 
them at (II < I' frovn .all otber quail. The females of this species 
are larger n il more boldly marked than the males. 

The Button ( Junil, Tni'iiix dos.sunricri, dw,mi, Jerd. QZF), is 

widely dist I ihntod, but is nowhere common or abundant. It is 
found in I'l'O'ics, thin brushwood, and tilled land. It is almost 
always fliisl id singly, rarely in paiM, and never in covoys. It is 
probably .a innluaiiciifc residont. 

Order— GEALLATOEES. 

GiULtATORr'. -“1’he numerous tidal creeks and b.ackwnters, Giui.i.atoees. 
whose sot. itiii'l banks liarbonr myriads of molluscs, crabs, 
aquatic in locts, and other slimy but inviting morsels, and 
the rice fiehls, niaiigrovo swamps, and salt marshes with 
which the ■ if sfc portion of tho district abounds, attr.act a 
largo and inoi loy corapfiuy of waders or shoi’o birds. 'J'ho 
only shooting worth tlie name throughout the district is 
furnished by iMprescntativos of this order. Tho more 
exclusively aquatic waders arc naturally more numerous, whilo 
those spool III wbich delight in more or loss di-y open plains are 
comparati' ly scarce. Thus amongst the tribe of Pressirostres, 
the Horikin, the stone plover, the courier plover, and tho 
blacksided and yellowwattled lapwings are all rare birds, 
while the kidian bustard, the the common and the 

demoiselle ci ami find other birds of this order, who prefer land 
to water, are unknown. Again golden plover and the pretty 
little ringcil plover, who divide their attentions equally 
between river sides find gT.assy plains, are not uncommon; 
wliilo tho lit t!c sand plovers and the red wattled lapwings, who 
are never sfcn far from water, are abundant in all suitable 
places. Auioi'.gst tho Longirostres, snipe, sandpipers, and 
curlews arc i nnierous, while the godwits and stints are either 
rare or ent lely absent. The tribe of Ijatitoros including 
the jacanas, water-hens, coots and rails, is hardly so well 
represented fm might be expected in a district whoso humid 
climate and considcrablo area of swampy land seem to afford 
exceptional t ,1 [uvourable conditions for tho existence of most 
of the spci'i.i.s of the tribe. One species of jacana, two 
water-hens or giillinules, the bald coot and throe rails are all 
that are with eortiiiuty known to occur, and most of these are 
B 330—12 
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rare. But the galliunles and rails are inveterate skulkers 
and difficult to liud, and probably two or three other species 
of the latter occur and have been overlooked. Amongst the 
Cultirostres only one species of stork occurs. The herons 
and egrets arc numerously represented, the European 
bittern being the most notable exception. The pelican ibis, 
the shell ibis, and the black ibis or king curlew so common 
in the Deccan, are, though their occurrence might bo fairly 
expected, not found in the district. 
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TrtV^e- PRESSIEOSTRES. 

Fam .— OriTiDa:. — The Lessor Florikin, Sypbeotides aurita, (Lath, 
Jerd. 889), is exceedingly rare in this district. A straggler is now 
and then, per]!a])S once in two or three years, Hushed and bagged 
when beating for quail in the fields of tur and pavta iie,ar Gliiplun. 
A florikin has also been shot in a nursery belonging to the forest 
department at Dapoli. 

Fam. —CuRSOEiDi!.—The Indian Courser, Curaorius eoromandcHcus, 
(Gmvl. Jerd. 840), so ]tlenti£ul in the Deccan plains and uplands, 
i,s also very rare below ihc Sahyadris. A few are to bo 
found on the latcritc pl.abiau above the station of Batnagiri, and 
individuals are occasionally seen in the dry table-lands in the 
Diipoli and Chijflun sub-divisions. 

Fain .— Glaeeolii),®.—T he Large Swallow Plover, Glareolaorientab's, 
(Leach. Jerd. 842), has been procured at Rdtuagiri in August. 
Only two birds were seen and the species is rare, 

Fam .— Chaeadeiuj:. Suh-Fam .— Chaiiaueie«.— Tho Grey Plover, 
Squatarola Helvetica, (Gmei, Jtrd. 844), is also rare. In the cold 
season, a flock is now and then seen near the coast, or on the banks 
of the large tidal creeks. 

The Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, (Grnel. Jerd. 845), is, 
throughout the district, found in moderate sized flocks on the 
muddy bank.s of tidal river.s. At high tide they resort to rice fields 
and open plain.s in the neighbouj-hood of the rivers, returning to 
their favoi ite banks of mud and slimy sedge with the recoding tide. 
According to Jerdon, “ many of this species bi'eed in this country 
even towai'ds the south.” This statement has never been positively 
verified. If they do not breed in this district, it is at least certain 
that many birds arrive very early and leave very late. Golden 
plovers are constantly seen in this district in their handsomenuptial 
plumage late in May, and they reappear at Ratiiagiri and Dapoli 
early in Scj)tembei‘, if not sooner. 

The Ijarge Sinul Plover, A^gialitis geoffroyi, (Waghr. ,Terd. 846), 
has been found by the writer at Guluigar in March in company 
wil.h small flocks of the lesser sand plover and the Kentish 
ringed plover. 

The Lesser Sand Plover, AUgialitis mongola, (Pallait. Jerd. 847), is 
very abundant in the cold weather on the sea shore and up the 
tidal creeks, hut never tixtending far inland. It associates in large 
flocks and is exceedingly confiding in its nature. It is seen only 
in its plain winter plumage. 
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The Kentish lliagecl Plover, ACgialitis ctmtiana (^Lath. Jenl. 848). 
A flock ol these birds was seen by the writer in March on the sea 
shore ill (riihigai, and one spocinaen was obtained. They have 
not been n itordod from any other locality, hut probably frequent 
other pill is of the coast, both north and .south. 

The India i nr Small Ringed Plover, AUgialitis curonicus, (Gmel. 
Jenl. 841), ihe King Dottrel, as it is often called, is also common, 
frequent ii.g tiver hanks and rice fields. Its neat and conspicuous 
black and white collar at once distinguishes it from the lesser 
sand plo\ e:i . As a rule, also, it is found on drier land and in 
smaller id tiks than the sand plover. This species is probably a 
permaiu'i i lesidont. 

- \ ANin-i.iiiiE. — Of tho Blaeksided Lapwing, Cheltusia 
gregaria, (Po.Um. Jerd. 852), two individuals were in October 
1878, sfiMi on uhe bare laterile plateau above Ratnagiri. One 
specimen was .H(cured. Tlierc appears to bo no other record of 
its occurr Mii'o in the Konkan. 

The Redwii tied Lapwing, Lobivancllus indietts, (Bocld. Jerd. 855), 
the well known “ Did-yoii-do-it ” is abundant everywhere by 
rivers, s( it t uns, tanka and rice fields, and is a permationt resident, 
breeding in iho bare stubbles in April and May, and laying typical 
plovers’ CL gs T’his and all other lapwings are called titvi by the 
Maratluls The Yellowwattled Lapwing, Lobiplnia malabarica, 
(Bodd. J< > 1 . Si'yQ), is comparatively scarce. A pair may nowand 
theti bo fell lit on tho drier uplands and tho latcrite plateaus near 
the coast, liut the climate of the district is too damp to attract 
them. Till' Iciv that are -seen apiiear to ho permanent i-esidents. 

Stdi-Fam .— i'—Tho Indian Stone Plover, CEdienernus scolopax, 
(8. (}. Gm. Jerd. 859), tho Common Thickknei;, or Stone Curlew, 
or Norfolk Plover, or Bastard Ploi'ikin, is a very rare bird in this 
district, a striigglei' has now and again been obtained at Chiplun, 
and one 01 two arc usually to bo found on the latevite plateau 
above the Ikitmigiri station, keeping under cover of the thin 
stunted Im-hos and coarse grass. Throughout the adjoining 
district of ftil lira it is a common bird. 

Fw,n. —Hxema H r iniiijE.—The Oyster Catcher or Sea Pio, Hoematopus 
ostr.alegu.s, ( lAn. Jerd. 862), visits the coast and large tidal 
creeks in sm i!) Hocks in the cold season. It comes in September 
and leaves ;!: March, At low tide it feeds on the mud banks, 
picking up luolluscs and shell fish, frequently standing in the 
water up ti ifokneos, probing with its long hill in the mud. It is 
a very shy I ird, and soecimens are dillioult to procure. 

Trihe - LONGIROSTEES. 

Fam .—ScoLor ■ c) i);k, Suh-Fam. —Scor.oi'ACiNA!.—The Pintailed Snipe, 
Gallinago si lieuura, (KiM. Jerd. 870), comes in groat number in 
the cold vviiiihei* towards tho end of October or tho beginning 
of Novembi r, The habits and haunts of this species are 
exactly sin I u' to those of the common snipe, from which 
but few Ml jjo shooters distinguish it. It appears to be 
equally, if i i t more common, throughout the district, and a 
moderate hu'. ol' snipe is usually found to contain about au equal 
proportion ol each species- In the early months of the regular 
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snipe season, November and December, the district, after an 
average raiutall, contains iunnuicrablc snipe grounds; for, in 
addition to tbc salt luarshes and sedgy banks of tbe tidal creeks, 
tlierc are, at tliis {icriotl of tho year, tbonsands of acres of flooded 
rico fields. The snipe with so many choice feeding grounds 
are eonBCftuently imich scattered, and a gi’cat deal of laboidous 
walking through .sticky moriisses is necessary to secure even a 
tnodor;itc b.ag. By slow digreos the flooded area contracts, and 
in January inid Fohraary the few largo grounds that still hold 
water arc literally full of snipe. Both the pintail and coinraon 
snipe remain in the district till the middle or end of March, afeW 
stragglcTS delaying their departnre till the middle of April. 

The Common Si)i|x;, Gallin.ago gallinaria, (Cw. Jerd. 871), comes at 
the same time as the last specie.^, and is equally abundant. 

Tho Jack Snipe, Gallinago galliunla, (Lin. Jenl. 872), is found 
ijiaringly, in company with other sni[)c, on all the larger snipe 
grounds in the district. They come earlier and leave later than 
their congeners. 

The Painted Snipe or Rail, Rhynchasa bengalcnsis, {Lin. Jard. 
87.‘1), is occasionally flashed in swampy gi'ass, insb, and sedge, 
wlicu bcatirig h)i' common suijio, hut they are nowhere abundant, 
Tlic fcniaio is larger than the niaie, and more conspicuously 
marked. Its slow licavy flight, as it rises almost at the feet of tho 
boatci’S, at once distinguishes tins bird fi'om tbe common and 
piiitailed stiipo. The local Mai4tha names for all species of 
snipe is tilml; but the ordinary Kunbi usually distinguishes 
them by the term pda lava, water quail. 

Sul-Fam. —NuMENiNiK.—Tho Curlew, Numcnins lincatus, (Cnv, Jerd. 

877) , is fouiid in the cold weather on all largo tidal creeks. On 
their first anivat, towards the end of September, many are soon 
feeding on open gi'assy plains and dry uplands, as at the station of 
Diipoli. 

Tho Little Curlew or Whimbrel, Numcnin,s phccopns, {Lin. Jetd. 

878) , is also common in’ the cold weather, and feeds in small 
parties of tliveo to six birds on tho sand banks of the tidal esttiaries. 
The Maratha name for hoth species is hiirL 

tiub-Fam. —TinNOiNJ:.—The Ruff, Machetes pugiiax, (Lin. Jerd. 880), 
has been found in winter plumage at Ratnagiri in September, A 
single specimen only was seen and secured. 

Tho Curlew Stint, Tringa subarquata, {Giild. Jerd. 882), visits 
Ratnagiii in small numbers in the cold weather. 

Tho Little Stint, Tringa minuta, {Leisl. Jerd. 884), is also a cold 
weather visitant to ilatniigiri. 

Suh-Fam. —Toi'ANiNiK.—The Spotted Sandpiper,Rhyacophilaglareola, 
(Lin. Jerd. is by no itieans common, but one oi' two are 

oeca-Bionally found in the cold season by the edges of reedy ponds 
and in flooded I’ice fields. It is seldom if over seen on tho banks of 
tidal (u'ceks. 

The Green Sandpiper, Totanns ochropns, (Ltw. Jerd. 892), is more 
plcntiLil in tbe di.strict than the last, but is nowhere abundant. 
It frc(]ueiitB river banks, marshes, and rice fields. It is usually 
solitary. 
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Of the Common Sandpiper, Tringoides hypoleucus, (Lin. Jerd. 893), 
Jerdon remarks that in India it is perhaps the least common of the 
three sandpipers. As regards the Ratnagiri district, this is 
incorrect, for the little ‘ snippet ’ is one of its most common and 
widely distributed birds. In the cold weather, throughout the 
length and breadth of the district, on the sandy beach, on rocks 
jutting into the sea, in the tidal estuaries, on sand and mud banks, 
in mangrove swamps and salt marshes, in rice fields and on margins 
of ponds, by mountain streams and rivulets, in short wherever 
there is water from a puddle to the ocean, this industrious and 
familiar little bird is found. On the other hand the spotted and 
green sandpipers are comparatively uncommon. These birds come 
early in the cold weather and stay till the beginning of May. The 
native name for all the sandpipers is tivala. 

The Greenshanks, Tetanus glottis, (Lin. Jerd. 894), is plentiful 
during the cold season on all the large rivers and tidal estuaries. 
It is usually alone, but occasionally congregates in moderate sized 
flocks. 

The Redshanks, Tetanus calidris, (L. Jerd. 897), is also plentiful in 
the winter on the muddy banks and lagoons of the tidal creeks. 
It is more gregarious in its habits than the preceding. 

Fam. — Himantopodid.®. — The Stilt or Longlegs, Himantopus 
Candidas, (Lonnat. Jerd. 898), is rather a rare bird in this district. 
One or two stragglers are occasionally seen during the cold season 
on the larger creeks, but they seldom make any stay, and are 
never in largc.fl.ocks. 

Tn&e —LATITORES. 

Fam. — Pareid.®. — The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hydrophasianus 
chirurgus, (Soop. Jerd. 901), is during the cold season found 
in small flocks throughout the district in large ponds over- 
grown with weeds and lilies, amongst which by means of its long 
toes, it picks its way with ease and rapidity. The jacanas are shy 
and restless, always on the alert, rising with a loud plaintive cry, 
and circling round the pond several times before again alighting. 
They leave the district in the hot weather, before they assume their 
summer garb and lengthened tails. The Bronzewinged Jacana, 
Parra indica, (Lath. Jerd. 900), included in the general 
Konkan list, has not hitherto been observed by the writer 
anywhere within the limits of the Ratnagiri district. 

Yam. —Rallid^. Sub-Fam. — GALLiNULiNa:. —The Bald or Common 
Coot, pankomhdi, Pulicaatra, (Lin. Jerd. 903), is said to have been 
very plentiful some years ago in the lagoons at the meeting of the 
Vashishti and Jagbudi rivers. Of late-years the coots have 
forsaken their old haunts, and saving an occasional straggler, none 
are now seen. It is also noticeable that with the desertion of the 
coots, who are usually considered good decoys, the number of ducks 
that visit the same locality has also conspicuously decreased. A 
solitary individual is seen now and then in large reedy ponds in 
the cold season, but the species is now decidedly rare. 

The Water Hen, Gallinula ohloropus (lAn. Jerd. 905). A pair or 
more of water hens may be found in almost any little frequented 
reedy pond. They are great skulkers, and are flushed with difficulty. 
Wherever iound they are probably permanent residents. Their 
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native name is gajra, a term which, according to Jerdon, is in 
Sind also applied to its smaller congener Galliiiula bnrneaii, if the 
latter be a distinct species, which, is now doubted. 

The Whitcbi'castcd Water Hen, Erythra phoBnicur.a, (Pennant. Jerd. 
907), is distributed .sparingly throughout the district, being more 
plentiful near tho coast than inland. It i.s found chiefly in 
piangrovc swamps and bushes by the banks of tidal creeks. It 
breeds during the rainy months in hedges and thickets far from 
water. A pair of these birds have bred regularly for years in the 
hedge enclosing the garden of one of the Dapoli houses. The eggs 
are reddish white blotched all over with light red and inky grey. 

Suh-Fam. —RALLiNyE.—The Pigmy Rail or Haillon’s Crake, Zapornis 
pygnnna (Naum), or Por/ana Bailloni (Vieill. Jerd. 910), seems 
common througliout the district. It is found by the edges of reedy 
ponds in mangrove swamps and flooded rice flelds. One or two 
are usually flushed in a day’s snipe shooting. 

The Ruddy Rail, Rallina fnsca, (Lin. Jerd. 911), has been seen in 
a mangrove swamp on one of the small tidal creeks in the Dapoli 
sub-division, but so far as the writer knows not elsewhere in tho 
district. 

The Bluebreastod Rail, Hypotconidia striata, (Irin. Jerd. 913), has 
been found in a mangrove swfwnp in the Vashishti river, and no 
doubt occurs elsewhere in the district. 

Triio—CBLTIROSTEES. 

Fain. — CiSONiDrt;. The Whitenecked Stork, Jeandesar or haner, 
Dissura episcopa, (Bodd. Jerd. 920), is not uncommon in many 
parts of tho district. It is sometimes seen by the banks of 
tho rivers iind .sometimes Inland far from water. It is more rare in 
the neighbourhood of tho coast than inland. No other stork has 
yet been observed in the district, though it is possible that the 
White Stork, Oiconia alba, (Beelmt. Jerd. 919), which Major Lloyd 
mentions as having been once seen by him in the Mahad suh-division 
of Kolaba, sometimes visits the Ratiiagiri district. Tho Black 
Stork, Oiconia nigra, (Lin. Jerd. 918), has been observed by tho 
writer on tho Nira in Satara, but never on any of the Ratnagiri 
rivers. 

Fam. — AuDUin^?. Tho Common or Blue Heron, Ardea cinerea, 
(Lin. Jerd. 923), is plentiful dui'ing the cold season on the Savitri, 
Vashishti, and other largo tidal rivers. It feeds on the mud banks 
and in mangrove swamps, as a rule, unlike the next species, with no 
attempt at concoalmcut. The native name for this and the purple 
heron is dok, 

Tho Purple Heron, Ardea pnrpnrea, (Lin. Jerd. 924), is also found 
during tho cold months, but is either not so plentiful or not so 
often seen as the common heron. It keeps more to the thick cover 
of the high reeds and thorny bushes, which grow luxuriantly in 
the swamps that fringe the course of the tidal rivers. 

Tho Smaller White Heron or Egret, Herodias torra, (Buck. Ham; 
Jerd, 925), as distinguished from the white heron of Europe, 
Ardea alba, ( Lin. ), is abundant on all the largo rivers of 
tho district from October to the end of May. Shortly after 
their bills have turned from yellow to black, and they have 
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assiinu ii ilieir Splendid dorsal trains, tliey disappear to breed. A 
few of tlw.te birds may possibly remain in the district to breed, 
but II' breeding haunts have ever been discovered by the writer. 
Like II ' sn of their tribe, those egrets, lonely during the daytime, 
towai>U lamsot gather in va.st numbers to wend their way to 
clumps o!' mangrove trees, which form common roosting places 
for th( 11 , ns well as for countless connorants, crows, ibis, and 
snake t i 'ds The native name for all the white egrets, large and 
small, tiff. 

The Littii ICgret, Ilerodias garzetta, (Lin. Jerd. 927), is still more 
plentiful ihar the last throughout the cold and hot weather, 
disappi ,i;’s at the first hur.st of the rainy season. Its habits arc in 
every s ay similar to tho.se of the last, but while its larger 
congcn i affects only broad tidal rivers and their sw.amps, lagoons, 
and mini banks, the familiar little egret strays further inland, 
and dui' uj.: the daytime is found by ovei'y rustic stream and water¬ 
course. 'I'lie bill is black all tbo j-car round, and in its bi^ieding 
plumage in addition to the dorsal train, which it wears in common 
with all odiei' herons and egrets, it lias a crest of two elongated 
white f','ifclicfs and marked breast plumes, both of which aro 
wanting mi tlio preceding species. The train also lasts longerthan 
in other lucn.hora of the family. It is not unusual to find the last 
year’s tii la preserved in a more or less ragged state up to March, 
when no!: i, vestige of this ornament remains on the person of 
Herodlas lorra. 

The Ashy I' grot, Demiogretta gulnris, (Ttoac,. Jerd. 028), is found 
sparingly on the large croeks during the faif season, and usually 
in compai y witli the white egrets, whom it resembles in its habits, 
being loiicly by day and gregarious by night. 

The Cattle llgret, Bubuleus coi'oraandus, (Bodil. Jerd. 929), though 
less plonti''ul than the little egret, is spre.ocl throughout the district. 
It roosts ill I oaipany with the other members of its family, but 
keeps in ducks- during the daytime and is never alone. Its habits 
of followii g cfl ttlc wherever grazing is well known, but like other 
egrets it li rcl I also on fi.shand tadpoles. Rico fields are its favourite 
feeding g ■ ’ riuis, and it is this species and not, as stated by Jerdon, 
the Fond J Urou, Ardeola grayii, (Jerd. 930), that in Western India 
i.s usually (ailed ilio Paddy Bird, The cattle egret is during the 
greater pai i ( f the year white all over. In May the head, neck, 
and breast ir( bright orange buff, and a dorsal train of the same 
line is dc\ i lopod. During the rainy season this bird disappears 
from the di-caict presumably to breed olsewhore. If wounded or 
caught aliv ■ ii is very easily tamed and is an amusing pet, being 
especially m tive, after lamps are lighted, in gobbling up the 
innumerable insects attracted by the lights. Those birds would 
appear to Ir. ve a horror of tbnnder and lightning; for one evening, 
at Harnai, t iiriiig a very severe storm, a torrilied egret took refuge 
in one of ' n bath-rooms of tho house in which the writer was 
staying. t> i Ixing discovered and politely shown tho door, it 
evinced a (i cdod objection to again braving tho elements, and 
although ii, ii ul suffered no injury, was with difficulty expelled on 
the follow hit; morring, long after the storm had ceased. 

The Indian Po li Itcron, hagU or hoha, Ardeola grayii, (Syhes. Jerd. 
930), is very abuadant throughout the district in swamps and rice 
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fields, ponds and i’iTOi'.s. Tl/S luibiis are too well known to need 
description. It dons its full lireeding plumage, long white crest 
and dark maroon train about tlio end of M.ay, and is almost 
completely transformed by tlio procc.s.s. i t probably breeds in tlie 
dIstrict. 

The Little Green liiltern, llutoride.s javanica, (/I'm/. Jen?. 931), 
found tbrongliout tbo district on all the creeks and rivers, is 
especially plentiful in tlie mangrove swamps of the Savitri. It is 
a permanent I'osidcnt and breeds in April and May. Tlie nests 
are small flat stick platforms placed in trees or bushes overhanging 
water, and arc well hid from view. The eggs are of a pure pale 
sea green, or eau ih Nil colour. This species is chiefly nocturnal 
in its habits, seldom coming out of its thick cover before sunset. 
The natives call this bird the lhajan homhda, or swamp hen. 

A single specimen of the Chestnut liittcrn, Ardctta oinnainomea, 
(Gmjl. Jerd. 933), was, when heating for snipe, procured by the 
writer in a reedy swamp in the Dapoli .sub-division. It is very 
skulking in its habits, and is flushed with difficulty from the denso 
cover it affects. Probably it occurs sparingly in suitable localities. 

The Night Heron, Nycticorax grisens, {Lin. Jerd. 937), has been 
obtained at Dliamapur in the M.alwan snb-diviaion. It probably 
occurs elsewhere in the d).strict, but is rare, and owing to its 
nocturnal habits, is difficult to find. 

Fam .— TANTALID.E. Suh'Fmei .— Pj.atai.hin j;.— The Spoonbill, Platalea 
lencorodia, (L. Jenl. 939), very rarely visits tho district. One or 
two stragglers have been shot on the V!ishi.sliti river. 

Suh-Fam .— Ibistnji. —The Wliite Ibis, Ibis molanocepbala, (Lath. 
Jerd. 941), is forrnd in small parties during tbo cold season, 
feeding on tho mud banks of the large tidal rivers. It is gregarious 
by day and roosts by night with tlie bei’Oii.s, ogi'ets, and cormorants 
of tho ncighhourhood. No other .spenies of ibis has yet been found 
in the district. The Black or Wartyheaded Ibis, Inocotia 
papillosns, (Tern. Jerd. 942), which is included in the general 
Konkan list, and is so common about the Deccan villages, does not 
appear to visit this di.strict. This species, as well as tho curlew and 
whirnhrol, is called kuri by tho natives. 

OiJcr-NATATORES. 

Natatobes. —The first gr-oat tribe of this order, the Lamellirostres, 
comprising flamingos, geese, and duck, is somewhat poorly 
represented both in species and individuals. Of true geese there 
are none. The spnrwinged blackhacked goose, common in other 
part.s of tho Presidency, does not visit tho district. The ruddy 
shieldrako or Brahmani duck is also an absentee, and tho solo 
members of the family of Anseiidae are tho whistling teal and tho 
little goslet or cotton teal, and both of them are uncommon. 
Flamingos are found but rarely. Six species of true ducks and two 
of diving ducks or poebards bave been recorded; but of these, only 
two, tho wigeon and the common teal, aixi at all plentiful. Of the 
Morgidm or Mergansers no representatives occur. The tidal rivers 
fringed throughout their course with bolts of mangroves, which 
conceal from view countless little inlets and secluded backwaters. 
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are well suitcil for duek grounds, and migkt be expected to attract 
T^ast numbeiN of wild duck. In such localities with the help of a 
canoe, and bv f-t:ilking or driving according to the nature of the 
ground, good shooting may in some years be had. In other years so 
few ducks visii, the district, and these are so scattered in out-of-the-way 
places, that i, 13:1 r pursuit does not repay the trouble. Pew ducks are 
found at any gi eat distance from the coast. Here and there an old 
disused pond altraitts a small party of gad walls, teals, or pochards, 
but the ban i a of the rivers in their freshwater section are so 
frequented by m en and cattle that they afford no sufficient shelter. Of 
the MergitoTC'i, the little grebe or dabchick is the sole representative. 
The next tri )0, (he Vagatores, contributes four kinds of gulls and 
five of terns; • lie other family of this tribe, theProcellaridae, consisting 
of albatrossc-and petrols, being unrepresented. Lastly, the largo 
tribe of Pist idore-s has but two reprc.scntativcs, the little cormorant 
and the suak ■ bird. 


T)d/)c-LAMELLIROSTEES. 

Fam. —Pi'M-rU ICO ’TRDIDjE,—T he Flamingo, Phmnicopterus antiquorum 
(Palla>. ,leid. 944), in small numbers visits the large tidal 
baekwii' i r to nhe north of ilatndglri fort during the cold weather, 
and spi‘ nuns have been obtained by Dr, Armstrong. They have 
not bei II o nerved el.sewlicro in the district, 

Fam .— AsSJiniD®. 8ab-Fam. —TfuTTAPoniNSi!. —The Whitebodied 
Goose Toa.l or Cotinn Teal, Nott8.pu8 coromam^lianus, {Gmel. Jerd, 
951), is found hei-e and there during the cold weather in suitable 
places, but is comparatively scarce. It is often alone and does 
not apjH'ar (o be a permanent re.sident. 

(S«5-Faw.*-TAi>0BNiNi;.—The Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica, 
{Horsf, J{:>'d. 952), is very 7‘are in thS district. The writer 
once in l ebinary came upon a flock of whistling teal feeding in a 
flooded ice field on the bank,s of the Vashishti river, and knows 
of no ot lier nutance of their occurrence in the district. The ducks 
in quest iiU! were exceedingly thin and proved execrable eating. 

Fam.. —A^/.T(riE Sub-Fam. — Anatinj;. The Shoveller, Spatula 
clypeata, (L.'n. Jerd. 957), is also a rare species in this district. 
In five siiEisons the writer has only seen one flock. This was 
found 01 a, small river in the Dapoli suh-division far inland. 

The Gadw iil. Oluuilelasmus streperus, (Lin. Jerd. 961), is found in 
small ]>i if,ten here and there throughout the district during the 
cold went biu, in reedy ponds and in the larger rivers, hut is by no 
means abundant. It is excellent eating. 

The Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta, (Lin. Jerd. 962), is almost as 
uncomiu 10 . as the shoveller. A few are occasionally shot in the 
large dii ik ground at the meeting of the Vdshishti and Jaghudi. 

The Wigeon, Mareca penelope, (Lin. Jerd. 963), is the only species 
of duel; at all abundant in the district; but it is very locally 
distribut'd Kvery year very large flocks of five hundred or 
more VI lit the lagoons on the Vashishti river and afford good 
sport. ' ' ley are Itite in coming, but fatten very rapidly, and are 
excellent hi rds for the table. They feed by day in the swamps and 
lagoons, :uiil g'Snerally about sunset gather on the open water. 

E 330-1.3 
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Passing up or down the river in a Ixmt on a moonlight night, their 
low soft whistle may be heard in all directions. 

The Common Teal, Qnerquediila crecca, (Lin. Jerd. 964), comes early 
in the cold weather in small flocks, and though nowhere very 
plentiful, is widely distributed throughout the district, frequenting 
alike open rivers, reedy ponds, and flooded rice fields. 

The Bluewinged or Garganey Te.al, Querquedula circia, (^Lin, Jerd. 
965), is more rare, and, preferring lonely ponds, is not often seen 
on the larger rivers. 

Suh-Fwm. —FoLianLiN.*,—The White-eyed Duek, Fuligula nyroca, 
{Quid. Jerd. 969), dilTering from the true ducks hy its short neck 
and more massive head, has been oidy once obtained by the writer in 
a large weedy pond in the Klied sub-division, and is a rare bird in 
the district. The Golden-eye or Tuftod Duck, Pulignla cristata, 
(i. Jerd. 971), has also been found at Chiplun. The general 
Konkan list includes the lledheaded Pochard, Fulignla ferina, 
{Lin. Jerd. 968), a species which has not yet been recorded from 
Ratnagiri. The local vernacular name for all the species of 
Anatidaa is adla. The name badah is also occasionally applied, 
hut chiefly by Muaalmuna. 

Tribe— mEEGITORES, 

Fam. — PoDicirrM. — Tho Little Grebe or Dabchick, Podiceps 
minor, {Lin. Jerd. 975), is found throughout the district in 
pools and reservoirs, wherever there are rushes and floating aquatic 
weeds to afford cover. It is pi-ohahly a cold weather visitant 
only. The native name for this, and indeed all other diving birds 
ia pan bud. 

TVite—VAGATOEES, 

Fam. — Laeidj). Suh-Fam. — Lakinjj. — The Slaty Herring Gull, 

Larus afflnis, {Jerd. 978, ter) has been obtained at Ratnigiri by 
Dr. Armstrong of the Marine Survey, and probably occurs at other 
places on the coast. 

The Great Blackhoaded Gull, Larus ichthyaetus, {Pallas. Jerd. 079), 
has been found on tho coast at Guhagar in Chiplun. Several were 
seen at the same time. 

The Brownheaded Gull, Larus brunneicephalus, {Jerd. 980), la 
abundant throughout the cold season on the coast and main tidal 
estuaries, and for some miles up tho larger rivers. It associates in 
large flocks, and numbers may always be seen perched on the 
fishing stakes in the Savitri river, where it is especially plentiful. 
In winter the brown plumage of tho head and neck is replaced 
almost entirely by white. 

The Laughing Gull, Larus ridibundua, {Lin. Jerd. 981), has been 
obtained by Dr. Arm,strong at Ratnagiri, but appears to be much 
rarer than the preceding species. The vernacular name for all 
tho gulls is Idra. 

Sub-Fam .— Steeitin*. —The Gullbilled Torn, Sterna anglica (Mont. 
Jerd, 983), is found, for the greater part of the year, on all the 
tidal rivers, both near the coast and far inland, either alone or 
in small parties. 

The Whitecheeked Tern, Sterna albigena, (Licht, Jerd, 986), arrives 
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on the* Untn^girl coast in considerable numbers towards the end 
of Sepicniber. One year towards the close of the south-west 
monsooi, after very stormy weather, numbers of this ora similar 
epecies alighted, utterly exhausted on the sea shore at Harnai or 
Suvami . er g. Hundreds were caught by the fishermen and hawked 
about f ii' food Numbers of their skeletons may still be seen on 
the sea. lu re high and dry above the tide level, and in the old 
island fiu-fc o)' Snvarndurg, The sea eagles, who frequent this spot, 
also seem to have taken advantage of the helpless state of these 
terns, aid to have shared in the general feast; for several 
skeletons 'v ao found both in and immediately below their gigantic 
nest. 

The Little 1'i r:i, Hterna saundorsi, (Hume. Jerd. 988), also visits the 
coast and lo'ili ,! rivers in the cold weather, arriving with the last 
species in I'hpternber. 

The Large Torn, Sterna bergii, (LieJist. Jerd. 989), has been 
obtained a t Vi jaydurg on the coast. 

The Smaller Si.a Torn, Sterna media, (Honf. Jerd. 990), has been 
obtained l y Itr. Ai'mstrong at Ratnagiri. The general Konkan 
list includi - 1 ho Snuill Marsh Tem, Hydrocliolidon hybrida, (Pall, 
Jerd. uhieh also in all probability occurs in this district, 

though no ioocinien has been obtained. The vernacular word for 
terns is kin, ,l,c same as for gull. 

Trtiie—PISCATOEES. 

Fam. — G RAC 1 110®. Sv.h-Fam .— Gractji.in.®. — The Little Cormo- 
rant or Shag, Phalacracorax pygmeeus, (Pall, iferd- 1007), is 
exceedingly ticminon throughout the district on all the large 
rivers, and osp-jclally so on the Vashi.sti. It appears on the 
approach of hi rniuy season to leave the district, and go elsewhere 
to breed. 1 \ day it is sometimes alone and sometimes in small 
parties. Tii sf industrious fishers travel many miles up the rivers 
in search of eh >ioe hunting grounds, returning to a common roost 
at night. S-' ; riding on the banks of any of the large rivers about 
sundown, one may see thousands wending their w,ay to their chosen 
roost, skimn ic.g over the surface of the water in a continuous 
succession ol ■mail parties. They are called by the natives 
kavla, water i tows. The Largo Cormorant, Phalacracorax carho 
(Lin. Jerd. I'Mlf), included in the general Konkan list, is, if it 
occurs at all, very rare in this district. Probably it does not 
extend so far s ia,:,l!. 

SitS-Faw.—PnonS-i!.—The Indian Snake Bird or Anhinga, 2 iaw huda, 
Plotns melaiii •. iHiei, (Ontd. ,Te,rd. 1008), is aLso very plentifnl 
throughout i lii' lii.itrict, frequenting alike large and small rivers. 
It is probably ;i permanent resident, but its nests have not been 
discovered. Juke i.ho heron and cormorant, it is nsnally solitary 
by day and gregarious at night. 

SECTION VII.-FISH. 

The district is well supplied with salt water, and in a less degree 
with freshwater, fish. In the rivers, particularly in the Jog near 
Dapoli, and far up tli ■ tidal creeks and inlets, freshwater fishing is 
carried on. In June. .July, and August, when the fishermen do not 
venture to sea, they thsh in canoes in the rivers and creeks. 
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Ratnagiri rivers are too short, too small in volume, and too brackish 
to have any great variety or store of freshwater fish. Still, as almost 
the whole of the large population are fish-eaters, fish is much sought 
after, the rivers all the year round but especially in June, July, and 
August, being from their sources constantly swept by close nets. 
Besides netting, by damming streams, blinding, and stupefying 
the fish with hura^ juice, or setting at a hole in the dam a basket 
trap or small-meshed bag-like net, large uumbers are caught. 

Sea-fishing goes on all along the coast, but chiefly off the mouths 
of creeks and rivers a few miles from the shore. Except during 
the stormy months of the south-west monsoon fishers are busy all 
the year round, their chief takes being in October and November at 
the close of the rains when surma, kurti, moa, kokar, karel, jamhosa, 
Idtar, valvds, valshingti, kdne, gohra, kdnta, bukdul, kavli, dandotar, 
gubir hdta, bombil, birja, joki, patoldi, haskal, chandgo, sdtdro, 
skevan and others are caught and salted in great quantities. Later 
on fish are much less plentiful but salting and curing continue on a 
smaller scale till the break of the rains. The fish are caught both 
in nets and with long lines, but chiefly in nets. The local names of 
the commonest kinds of sea fish besides the above are mushi, vdghli, 
ghol, ddgol, large jiva. or isrdl, sarma, karli, shingdla, rdvas, gedar, 
palo, hing, surge, palu, kofva, shingti, dori, hdta, lai’ge hoi, renvi, 
kdnat, small jhdrti, rherhot, mna, kwrkaro, meckni, lep, sivu, bangda, 
shitak, murdu, kcvra, javds, kdri, mcch, kdvti, golim, kuncdieh, kaja, 
hokera, mdja, dori, kmnbdru, and chingai. Those chiefly fished 
for by long lines are besides some of the above, the revni, harkara, 
shitak, shingti, Jori, jambora, gohra, palu, karel, jiva, ddgol, moa, 
ghol, shingdla, kokar, gobru, kondecha, mara, and mushi of several 
kinds, fl'he hoi, Up, meek, and vdghli are also caught by spearing. 
Hed, when dried called hdi, is used for manure. Accidents and 
deaths sometimes occur from the bite of the shark, konde, or the 
sea snake, malida. In October, November, and December, whales 
are sometimes seen along the coast, but are not molested, and 
porpoise, gad,a, are at tiuie.s caught in the nets. Besides curing 
and salting, the fishermen of iill classes do a brisk trade during the 
fair season, from November to June, in collecting and drying the 
fins and maws of different kinds of fi.sh. The trade is in the hands 
of a few Khojas, who buy from the fishermen and send the goods to 
the Bombay market, whence they are eventually exported to China 
for isinglass or gelatine. The fins are obtained from the mushi 
or konde, a species of shark, and from two kinds of saw-fish gent 
and ndli, while the maws or sounds are got from the ghol and the 
shingti. The dorsal, pectoral, and caudal fins are cut off, the anal 
and ventral fins alone being rejected. Thus each shark yields 
four fins, one dorsal, two pectoral and one caudal, while the saw-fish 
yields three only, two dorsal and one caudal. The fins and maws 
are merely dried in the sun, and sprinkled with lime, chunam, or 
wood ashes to assist the process and prevent, it is said, attacks of 
insects. The geni attains a length of from 15 to 20 feet and more. 


' Milk hedge or liidwn Tree Sgurgc, Euphorbia tirutalli [Linn.) 
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of wHicli till;! Kaw is about one-third. The nali is considerably Chapter 11. 

smaller. Bol'n these tish are caught in the dilvar net moored to Froductioii. 

heavy anchors in from fifteen to fifty fathoms water. On the net y., 

being hauled up, should a saw-fish be caught, a noose is dexterously 

thrown over t he saw and pulled tight. The fish is then carefully 

drawn up to rlir side of the boat, and the head sevtM’od from the body 

at the neck \\ itli a large knife. If the fish is too large to be hauled 

on board, it is cut into two or more pieces. Should the take have 

been made close 1o shore, the fish is towed to shore and despatched 

there. In liandling the saw-fish great care is taken by the 

fishermen to stand well in front of the fish to avoid a lateral blow 

from the foriiii iable weapon with which it is armed. Accidents are 

consequently rare. Harpoons are never used liy the Ratnagiri 

fishermen. In addition to their fins saw-fish yield a large quantity 

of oil. A largo yent produces, it is said, from live to ten mam, 

twenty to foity gallons. Oil is also extracted from shark’^ livers, 

which after cleaning' are placed in cauldrons, and slowly heated. 

The fish oil is lue l locally for presei'ving the timbers of native craft, 
and is not e> iK r&ecl. Oysters, hilavj are found on the rocks at 
Harni, Redi, hituagiri, Jaitapur, Vijaydurg, and other places on the 
coast, those fn tu Jaita])ur being considered the best. No attempt 
has been madt ?o farm or preserve oysters in artificial beds. Cockles 
and other bivi Ives, mti/a, are abundant. Besides forming a staple 
article of food i.o the poorer classes they supply the whole district 
with lime foi- hidldiug purposes. Large quantif ies of shells are 
calcined for tliis purpose at Juva on the Ratnagir'i river, where the 
manufacture is- of long standing. Two or more sjjecies of cuttle 
fish, mdknl, ar > ioui.d on the coast, but it is said not in sufficient 
numbers to tmi.ke ibe collectiou of the bone "omun(n'ative. Turtles 
are occasional! / caught, and fetch from 2.s. to 8s. (11s, 1-1|). The 
whale, devmdffii or godfisb is, as before mentioned, never pursued. 

The fisbmen i re fi'varo of their commercial value, but think it 
unlucky to kill ihom. They also believe that if l)ad language is 
used to a whid(!, it will inevitably charge and upset the boat 
containing tbt offender. So the-fishman gives the whale as wide a 
berth as he ca i, I’orpoiscs are not intentionally caught, and, if 
netted by accich nt, are usually released. As they are plentiful, a 
trade in porpoise hides would probably be very remunerative. 

Though fresh water fishing is carried on by almost all of the lower I^shermeu. 
classes, Bbois are perhaps the only caste with whom fishing is the 
chief business of life. Of sea-fisliers some are Musalmans and others 
Hindus. The Vlusalmans, Sunnis known as Ualdis, claim an Arab 
descent. This fheir look supports, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that they have a strain of Arab blood though from 
intermarriage v/if;li the women of the country their home tongue is 
now Marathi, fl’he Hindu sea-fishers are, in the north as far as the 
Dabhol river, h olis, rhen Gabits, Bbois, Kutis, and Sonkutia, and in 
the south near Htliran, Vengurla, and Redi, Karvis or Goa native 
Christians. Ti c lauguago of all these fishermen does not, except 
for seafaring I (nuns and slight peculiarities of accent and 
pronunciation, diff.er much from that of the cultivators 'and other low 
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classes. Their houses^ except in a few caseSj are thatched with grass. 
Their dress, like that of low caste Hindus, consists of a waistband, 
langoti, a waistcloth, dhotar, a jacket, handi, and a cap, rumdl. They 
own the fishing' boats and themselves prepare the ropes and sails. 
In fishing they uovor go far from the coast. But some who own 
good boats eugiigo in the coasting trade. Their busiest time is in 
the months oi' November and December when the deep-sea fishing 
begins. 

The depth and rockiness of the coast prevent the use of stake- 
nets. Their place is supplied by two pairs of wood buoys 

moored by coir ropc.s to anchors, pirga. They are set in about fifty 
fathoms water far offshore, but not out of sight of the Sahyadri 
hills. In f,lie rivers and creeks stakes are used, driven into the 
river beds ])y f;i,stoning to each of thorn two boats on opposite sides 
at high water; as the water ebbs the weight of the two boats and 
their crews boar downward perpendicularly on the pointed end of 
the stakes whicli sink deep into the mud or sand. The stakes are 
generally tal^on away during the rainy months. 

Small boats, inar.hvds, of from 4 to 9^ tons (11-26 khandis) 
burden and with one or two masts are used for deep-sea fishing; 
though a smaUor class of boat, an outrigger canoe, called ulandi,^ 
sometimes stays out for a day or two. 'I’lioso and the river canoes, 
donsy are made by local carpenters. The favourite wood is for 
fishing boats light dhup wood and for canoes mango or undi.^ 
All masts and yanls, poirhdn, are of teak from the Malabar coast. 
Tbe fisberiueii do tlieir own repairs. As a rule profits are equally 
divided among tlie crew. But whenever there is a good take the 
owner of tho boat claims a larger share. The fishermen make ready 
their own i'(.)j)os, sails, and nets. Nets are made of coir, hemp tag, or 
kevari* tree fibre. Tho steins of the hemp plant steeped in water 
for eight or' niuo days, are dried, boateu with a stick, and separated. 
For sails the yrroduoe of the Bombay mills has taken tho place of 
Deccan made cloth. 

The nets vary in length from 10 to 200 feet and from 5 to 30 feet 
in breadth. 'I’he meshes are from ^ of an inch to IJ inchos wide. 
Tho nets aro generally made ready in tho rainy season, the fishermen’s 
easy time. The names of the nets aro dilvar, vdghul, md.ud, ghan, 
vdvri, pdla, pdlnpdg, karahpdg or shingtdpdg, kdnddl, hog, dorpdg, 
ghanpdgla, himgripdg, kdtihanipdg, donhovtipdg, hdvhpdg, golam.ind, 
tharlipdg, kdmdiek pdgla, aut, kadpdpdg, and dandi ind. Before 
using them nets are boiled in water mixed with cement and finely 
burnt and yrowdered shells, and stretched between two poles or trees 
to dry. When dry they are dyed by being several times smeared 
with a wash of hark. A net generally lasts for a year. 


• Erythrina indica. 

® The ulanili. is oallBd from the piece of wood that, floating at some distance from 
the windward side of the boat and at its ends fastened to the boat by two spars, 
keeps the canne from upsetting. 

“ Calophyllum inophyllum. * Torminalia tomentosa. 5 Ilelicteres ixora. 
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Long lino:; iiro seldom used. They vary m length from 35 to 40 
fathoms and the hooks are baited with mula or chingal. 

Torch-lig! t is used only to catch crabs, which are also caught by 
the hand or by the small net called hath ind. 

The fisheruieu often stay for several days at sea, but the usual 
custom is to -itarD in the afternoon about four and to return next 
morning abu!it ten. Women and old men carry the fish to the 
market, or ban'k them from door to door. A system of bartering ia 
common, fish Uciag; exchanged for grain or firewood. Some of the 
better class o tidiermen make largo purchases for curing and salting. 

The curing' s simple. The fish i,s cut open, cleaned, washed in 
salt water, iddieii with salt, and laid on a bamboo stand and 
covered over w iidi. matting to drain for throe days, fresh salt being 
applied daily, rhe largo and small varieties of surme and karli 
are the fish suited for curing. Small fish are simply dried in 
the sun, being noither salted nor cleaned. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPU LATIO N. 

Eatna'diei is remarkable for the number of its people, tbeir 
freedom from crime, and their readiness to leave their homes for 
military and other service. 

Of its early population, in the absence of any separate hill tribes, 
almost no distinct traces remain.* Among the present people the 
early element is probably strongest in the Mhars and coast 
Kolis, less marked in the Bhandaris, and weaker in the Kunbis and 
Marathd,8. The later arrivals, with some of whom almost every class 
of the present people is more or loss closely connected, came both 
from above the Sahyadri hills and from beyond tbe sea. According to 
the legendary account of the first Brahman peopling of the district 
Parashuram entered it from the Deccan. The early Deccan and 
Kamdtak rulers, with their own district officers, introduced Deccan 
settlers ; in the sixteenth century the Bijapur kings and their 
village renters, khois, brought fresh bands of colonists; and in the 
seventeenth century Shivaji’s uplanders garrisoned many of its 
new forts. Neither under Peshwa nor British rule has there been 
any movement from the east into Eatnagiri. 

From the earliest times their fame as sea robbers no doubt 
tempted foreign adventurers, Eajputs from the north, Arabs and 
Africans from the west, and men of the Malabar coast from the south, 
to join the settlements of the Eatnagiri pirates. To this mixture 
of loreign blood is probably duo the vigour, and till lately the love 
of war and plunder, that marked its coast tribes, Bbandaris, Debits, 
Kharvis, and Kolis. The legendary history of the Javals and 
Chitpavans seems to show that these classes entered Eatnagiri by sea. 
Later on (about 699), driven by cruel persecutions, numbers of families 
fled from Kufa and Basra, and, sailing from the Persian Gulf, settled 
along the west coast of India. The descendants of these settlers, 
now known as Konkani Musalmans, and found chiefly on the shores 
of the navigable Eatnagiri rivers, in spite of intermarriage with the 
people of the country, keep much of the fairness and special 
features of the original settlers. In more modern times (1347-1660) 
under the Bahmani and Bijapuv kings, the attractions of trade 
and of military service drew numbers of Arabs and Persians, 
and to a less degree of Gujarat Hindus and Musalmans to 
the Eatnagiri centres of traffic and power. In the eighteenth 
century the disordered state of their native country drove many 


* The only traces are a few wandering Kdthharia in the north and some begging 
Thftkura in the south. 
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Gujai'at^ tradei'.j t,o 1.1ie Konkan, and during the last sixty years 
the BhatidSj m<>^'iag south from Cutch and Bombay, have drawn to 
themselves mur i of the trade and wealth of the district. 

Under the British two great changes have passed over the district; 
the ^ Pirate Co:ist ’ has become more orderly and freer from 
crime than any part of the Presidency, and the number of its 
people has moro than doubled. Since piracty has been put down, 
the only trace of the old warlike spirit is in the large body of 
recruits the disti ict still supplies to the Bombay army. According 
to the returns <iiore were, in 1879, 5579 men in military service 
receiving about >ir)&,000 (Es. 5,80,000), and 7009 pensioners in 
receipt of £45,452 Rs. 4,54,520) a year.* 

During the la^ti sixty years, for so poor and crowded a country, 
the population of Hatnagiri has amazingly increased.' Verysoon after 
the British conq iijHt (1820), the district was surprisingly tilled and 
full of people. ISo gi-eat were their numbers that the bulk of the 
husbandmen wen at, the mercy of the middlemen and upper classes. 
The 1820 census n tnrua showed, duriug the rainy season, a total 
population of 462 O.li 1 souls.‘^ Ratnagiri was at that time a grain 
exporting country, and in the fair season when traders thronged 
its ports, the popi. was considerably more. Twenty-five years 
later, though this rumiber is said to have been far from complete, 
the returns show ‘d a total of 625,782 souls or an increase of 
163,132 or 35'2 pur cent. Five years later (1851) the district 
is described as luuch overcrowded ; tillage had spread to the 
very hill tops, evury available spot was worked by the plough 
or the hoe; expo'(H oi grain had ceased; the district paid its 
way from the savngs of those who had taken service in the army 
or police, or who 'vcnt for work to the districts round ; many 
of the people sutferrd from want of food. In spite of this over- 
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^ The details are : 
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^ The total returns, 64 .) i'oula. included, besides Hatn^ghi* four-fifths of 
Kol^ba. The aumber givtn in th? text has been calculated by taking from the totftl 
returns the proportion whi'ik 1872 four-fifths of KoUba bore to Katnigiri, 
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crowding, since 1851 the population has greatly increased. In 1872 
it was returned at 1,019,136 souls, and since then, as it passed easily 
through the famine years, the number has probably steadily and; 
considerably risen. Though some fresh land has been brought under 
tillage, the demand for food has outrun the supply, and, in ordinafy 
years, grain is brought into the district both by land and sea. No 
new local industry has been started. But, by land, better and safer 
roads, and, by sea, the sure and rapid passage of steamers, have made it 
easy for the people to leave their homes in search of work. Wages 
have risen more than the cost of living, and the district is enriched 
by the large stores of money brought to it by the crowds of its officials 
and clerks, its soldiers and constables, its factory hands, and its 
carriers spread over the Presidency making and saving money. Though 
their great numbers keep the bulk of the people very poor, the teeming 
population of Ratnagiri has been one of the chief factors in the 
development of the city of Bombay. Connected with it by a short 
and easy land journey and by a safe and cheap sea voyage, Ratndgiri 
is, much more than the districts round Bombay, the supplier of 
its labour market. It is estimated that in addition to many 
thousands partly settled in Bombay, over one hundred thousand 
workers pass every fair season from Ratndgiri to Bombay, returning 
at the beginning of the rains to till their fields. To Ratnfi.giri's 
clever pushing upper classes, to its frugal teachable middle classes, 
and to its sober sturdy and orderly lower classes, Bombay owes many' 
of its ablest officials and lawyers, its earliest and cleverest factory 
workers, its most useful soldiers and constables, and its cheapest 
and most trusty supply of unskilled labour. 

Since the beginning of British rule the people of Ratndgiri have 
thrice been numbered, in 1820, in 1846, and in 1872. In 1820, with 
no opposition on the part of the people and probably with less than 
five per cent of error,* the census, including besides the present 
Ratnagiri four-filths of Kolaha, showed a total population of 640,867 
souls living in 131,428 houses. Of the whole people 334,191 wepsi' 
males and 306,666 femalesjchildren under twelve numbered211,717, 
of whom 131,933 were boys and 79,784 girls. For the thirteen 
sub-divisions included in the 1820 census, the 1872 returns showed 
a total of 1,302,594 souls or an increase of 103’2o per cent. 

According to the 1846 census which would seem to have been 
far from complete,® tbe total population of the district was 626,782 
souls, or 165'15 to the square mile. Hindus numbered 577,984 or 
92‘36 per cent, and Musalmans 45,822 or 7‘32 per cent; that is aik 
the rate of twelve Hindus to one Musalman. There were, besideSj 
1856 Christians, 83 Jews, and 37 Pdrsis. The 1872 census, to some 
extent because the numbering was more correct than in 1846, 
showed a startling increase of 62'85 per cent in population, the 
total returns amounting to 1,019,136 souls or 268'97 to the square 
mile. Of the whole number, 941,049 or 92 33 per cent were Hindus, 
74,834 or 7'34 per cent Musalmans, 3244 Christians, and 9 Persia. 


’ Collector in Oov. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 336-338. 
^ Collector 71, 9th J»Q\mry 1880. 
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The followiE atatement shows that in the twenty-six years ending 
1872, population advanced 62'85 per cent, and houses increased 92'44 
per cent. 

Ratndgiri Popul:Ui<m, 1846 and 1S7S. 


Ybsh 

1 Population. 

Hindus. 1 

MusalmijiSr 

Cbrifitlana. ' 

Others. 

Total. 

Hou^tes. 

1 

im ..1 

577,984 

45,892 

1 

1866 

1 

130 

626,782 

116,807 

1878 .1 

941,049 

74,834 

8944 


1,019490 

234,790 

lucreaiu ci^nt.. 

1 


74-78 

1 

69'85 1 

1 

99'(t 


The follow'; ng tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population (if each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex : 

Maindgiri Population, tS7S. Sub-divisional Detallsd 
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SIE9-1>1TISI<>M. 
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' 'I'lid separate figures represent the number of P4r»is. 

1 Since 1872 iranalV 11 of I'illageB from one aub-divlsion to another hare been made in all the sub- 
diTieione except D^poli, icd the number ol sub-mvlslonB Increased from eight to nine. 
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Ratudgiri Populdtion.^ 1872, Sub-divisiottal Dtldils (continued). 


TOTAI,. 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 48-] 8, and of females 51'82. Hindu 
male^ numbered 453^719, or 48-22 and Hindu females numbered 
487,330, or 51-78 per cent of the total Hindu population; Musalman 
males numbered 35,660 or 47-65 per cent, and Musalman females 
39,174 or 52-35 per cent of the total Musalman population. Christian 
males numbered 1729 or 53-29 per cent, and Christian females 
numbered 1515 or 46-71 per cent of the total Christian population. 
Parsi males numbered 8 or 88-88 per cent, and Parsi females 
numbered 1 or 11-12 per cent of the total Parsi population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 4467 (males 
2766, females 1701'), or forty-throe per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 608 (males 415, females 193), or six per ten 
thousand were insane,- 196 (male.s 125, females 71), or two per ten 
thousand, idiots ; 871 (males 508, females 363), or nine per ten 
thousand, deaf and dumb ; 1555 (males 746, females 809), or fifteen 
per ten thousand, blind; and 1237 (males 972, females 265), or 
twelve per ten thousand, lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at 
different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total 
population of the same sex and i-oligion. The columns referring to 
the total population omit religious distinctions, but show the 
difference of sex : 


Hatndyiri PopuialioH by Age, 1872, 
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Jiatmgiri Population by Age, 187S —(continued). 
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The Hindu jinpulation of the district belongs, according to the 
1872 census, tc tlie following sects ; 


Eatiutgiri Hindu Secte, 1S7S. 
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Prom this st.ifieiueut it would seem that, of the total Hindu 
population, the Sliaivs numbered 937,849, mr 99-66 per cent; the 
Shr^vaks or 1477, or 0-15 per cent j the Vaishnavs, 1194, or 

0-12 per cent; .lud the unsectarian classes 529, or 0-05 per cent. 
The Musalman ji )Qulation belonged to two sects, Sunni and Shia; 
the Sunnis nmcl.r-red 74,729 souls, or 99-86 per cent of the 
total Musalman copulation; and the Shias 105 souls or 0 14 
per cent. The nine Parsis were Shahanshais. In_ the total of 
3244 Christians ihere wore one Baptist, 532 Catholics, and 2711 
Protestants inclu JiTig 17 Episcopalians, 28 Presbyterians, and 2666 
native Christians ' 


According to ocftipatron the 1872 returns divide the population 
into seven classes 

> X,—Employed uu ler tX-ovemnieiit or local authoritieij, numbering in all 4491 
Bouls or 0-44 [ c:f cent of the entire population. 

IX.—Professional p .isi'ns, S554 or 0'54 per cent. 

Ill,—In service or tt rfotming personal offices, 9501 or 0 93 per cent. 
rV.—Engaged in a;; icnlfute and with animals, 450,760 or 44-23 per cent. 

■V,—Engaged in coiriaierce and trade, 18,636 or 1 -82 per cent. 

VI.—Employed in nochinical arts, manufactures and enmneermg operations, 
and engaged ii fie sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for 

consumption, t’ii, 783 or 6'45 per cent. , , . j u-u-..- 

■VIl—Miscellaneous n j son s not classed otherwise, {a) wives 102,735 and children 
■ 351,516, in all 114,251 or 44-57 per cent; and (5) miscellaneous persons 

10,170 or 100 p< c cent; total 464,421 or 45'57 per cent. 
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Chapter III. 
Bbpnlatioa. 

Dress. 


Food. 


As regards the style of living of the people of Ratnfigiri, the 
dress does not differ from that worn in other Marfi,thi-speakiiig 
districts. In the rainy season men of the richer classes wear a long 
armless cloak of thick red baize or flannel, somewhat peaked at the 
top, and drawn over the head like a cowl or hood. Of the poorer classes 
both men and women wear a thickly-folded blanket drawn over the 
head and falling to about the waist. Stout umbrellas of oil cloth 
and cane work, or of palm leaves are also used, and when at work in 
the fields, husbandmen hang on their heads a peaked and rounded 
teak or palm leaf shield. Almost all classes prefer sandals to the 
red Deccan slippers. A peculiar custom in Malvan and Vengurla is 
that all Hindu and native Christian women who can afford it, 
constantly wear chaplets or wreaths of red and yellow flowers.^ 
With few exceptions all sleep on cots strung with coir rope. Some 
houses have chairs and stools, but of most the chief furniture are 
cheslig, boxes, and brass vessels. Of the brass articles pei’haps the 
most striking is a large lamp and pedestal standing often two feet 
from the ground. Coarse China bowls are not uncommon. 

The meals are taken at noon and after sunset. Among the well-to- 
do rice is the staple food.. With the rice clarified butter, a curry of 
buttermilk or onions with a tamarind or kokam dressing, and' 
vegetables fried in sweet oil and spiced are taken. Buttermilk, 
is so indispensable that almost every house, except the poorest, keeps 
a cow or buffalo. On festive days, balls of wheat flour, with molasses 
and clarified butter, are eaten, and most families have a store of yams. 
The lower olaeses eat ndchni instead of rice, and the poorest rarf and 
harik, an unwholesome grain unless soaked in hot water, and urid, 
a pulse cheaper than gram or tur. fish, chiefly dried, is used by all 
Musalmfins and low class Hindus as a daily article of food, and goat 
muttonand poultry areeaten on festivedays. Except the very poorest, 
the people of Malvan are specially careful not to expose themselves to 
the sun. Every day before going out Shenvis and all classes, except 
strict Brahmans, take a draught of weak rice water, pej, and with 
it a small quantity of fresh cocoanut kernel. The midday meal is 
then eaten at about 1 p.m. Brahmans, who cannot break their fast 
before washing, take their morning meal at a much earlier hour than 
is usual elsewhere. The object of the early draught of rice water is 
said to be to guard against the beat of the sun and to keep off attacks 
of biliousness. In the evening ail classes anoint their heads with 
cocoanut oil, in the belief that it preserves the eyesight and cools 
the head. All keep early hours. Late dinners and night work ar^ 
carefully avoided. In the south of the district the fear of biliousness 
and the heat of the sun seems to guide every action of the people’s 
life. 


• This custom is said to have been brought from Goa. The flowers used are the 
Calysacoion longifolium lurangi, the Amaranthus globosus gend or buntdv,the Pandanus 
odoratissimus kevda, the Calatropis gigMtea mdndar, the Chrysanthemum indicum 
shevanti, and the Euellia infundibuliformis abod. They are grown in every village, and 
numbers of flower strings are daily brought to market. Shevmti, kevda, and o6oJi 
wreaths wither rapidly in two days at the outside. The others keep their colour and 
freshness for nearly a month. The thevanli and ktvda are costly and are used only by 
the rich. 
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Under Brdbiuiius come eight divisions with a strength of 6^,046 Chapter III. 
louls (males 32/223, females 33,823) or seven per cent of the total 
Hindu populati )n. Of these 30,053 (males 14,527, females 15,526) 
were Chitpavanfi or Konkanasths; 14,367 (males 7146, females 7221) Bribman*. 
Karhddds; 777 (males 423, females 354) Deshasths; 6727 (males 
2776, females 2i'.')]) Devrukhds; 70 (males 46, females 24) Kirvants; 

40 (males 28, onmles 12) Kanojasj 1277 (males 648, females 629) 

Javals ; 13,669 (males 6579, females 7090) Shenvis ; and 66 ‘Other 
Brdhmans’. 

ChitpAvans,' also known as Konkanasths or the' chief Konkan Chitpdvant. 
Bi'dhmans, havn u total strength of about 30,000 souls or 45'42 per 
cent of the Rat aagiri Brahman population. Parshuram hill, near 
Chiplun, is the head-quarters of the caste whose original limits are 
said to be the Snvii ri in the north and the Devgad river in the south. 

They have no sub-divisions, all e.ating together, and intermarry¬ 
ing.^ Of their early history or settloinent in Ratnagiri no retord 
remains. The local legend makes them strangers descended from 
fourteen shipwrecked corpses who were restored to life by 
Parshuram. In former times, little thought of and known chiefly 
as messengers <. h ' --pies, harkdrds, the success of their patrons, the 
Mardtha chiefs, I roughtout their keen cleverness, good sense, tact, 
and power of mamgement, and their caste supplied not only the 
ruling family, bui most of the leading men who during the eighteenth 
century held together the loose Mardtha confederacy. Fair and 
pale with, in most cases, light eyes,® they are a well-made, vigorous 
class, the men hiindsome wuth a look of strength and*intelligence ! 
the women sma 1, graceful, and refined, but many of them delicate 
and weak-eyed, fa their homes they use a peculiar dialect,^ in 


‘ According to Muleeworth, the Konkanaatht were, in allusion to the story of their 
being sprung from i:.'rpse! brought to life by Parshurdra, nicknamed ChitpAvans or 
pure from the pyre, dUa. Turning this from a nickname into a title of honour, the 
Konkanasths say thivT, t means pure of heart, chUla, 

? The fourteen tonkanasths gotrfis are: kdshyap, shdndilya, vdmhtha, vishnii- 
eardhan, haundinya, iiit /vru’aH, hhdradvdj, gdrgya, kapi, jdmdagnya, vatsa, bdbhravya, 
kavthik, and atri Their sixty ancient sumamos are i of the/t'isAyetps, Lele, G4nu, 
Jog, Lavite, Gokhab- j ol the shdntUlyas, .Soman, Gdngal, Bhdte, Ganpule, Ddmle, 
JoShi, Parchiire ; ol rdiishihai, SAthe, Bodils, Ok, Bdpat, Bdgul, Dnim, Gogte, 
BhAbbe, Pongshe, Vinjhc, Sdthaya, Goundyo ; of the vishimvardhans, Kidmide, Nene, 
ParAnjpe, Menhada! : ; ot the kmindinyaa, Jatvardhan, Phanao ; of the nityundans, 
Vaishampdyan, Bha lbtoke; of the bhdradvdjs, Achavla, Tone, Darve, Gdndhdre, 
Ghanghurade, Rdnadr ; of the gdrijym, K.arve.Gddgil, Londho, Mdthe, D.{bke ; of the 
kapie, Limaye, Kh.imbele of the jdmdmjnyas, Pendse, Kuiite; of the vaUas, 
Mdlse: of the bdbhr^ityua, Bdl, Believe; of the kaimhiks, Gadre, Bdma, Bhdve, 
Vdd, Apte ; of the ntrii, (Jhitale, Athavle, Bliddbhoke. Besides the sixty ancient 
BUmamea named abo ,-.i, nhoro are 244 modern siirnaincs current among them, making a 
total of 304, Of tin anoieot surnames 37 belong to the rtsduaJdyaJM and 23 to the 
laitinyas ; while of < he modern, including that of Bhat, by which the family of the 
PaShwa waa denommateil, 178 belong to the ashmldyans and 68 to the tai'Ariyaa, 
Dx. Wilson’s Indian (lasto, 19^20, 

® Their colour is gn eai ih grey rather than blue. They are known in Mnrdthi as 
cat-wes, ghdre or im i p’.ra dole. 

* The following ; re some of its peculiarities: chexl, girl ; hay, a respectable expres¬ 
sion used amongstwimiin in addressing their elders; fe(n), where, kita{n), what; sa{n), 
am • me(n), I ; vineh unt, just before sunset; te mn, he; tydhadti, thence ; nay, river ; 
phai, shut; paJidnpUi, early in the morning •,tluiyala(n), put; hava{n), want; ghevrti, 
taking; yeeha(n), mtoing ; hdd, bring ; oP/rorf, medicine ; with me; gota, 
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many respects not easily followed by Marathi-speaking Deccan 
Hindus. Out of doors they speak pure Marathi differing from that 
spoken in the Deccan only by the more marked pronunciation of th» 
nasal sounds anusvar. Many of the best coast villageSj owned and. 
held by Ohitpavans, are for cleanliness and arrangement ■ it 
pleasing contrast to the ordinary Indian village. The houses, built 
of stone, stand in cocoanut gardens or in separate onclosuresi 
shaded with mango and jack trees, and the village roads, too narrow 
for carts, are paved with blocks of laterite and well shaded. Pondsj 
wells, and temples add to the general appearance of comfoit. Th« 
Chitp^vans are very clean and tidy. The men wear a turban, pdgote,^ 
a sleeved waistcoat, handi, a coat, angarkha, the shoulder cloth,' 
angvastra, the waistcloth, dhotar, and country made shoes, joda, in 
the fair season, and during the rains sandals, vahdnds. Very few 
Ratnagiri Ohitpavans have taken to the broadcloth coats, tronsersy 
and .polished leather shoes so common among the younger of their 
Bombay caste fellows. The women wear the long full robe, lugde, 
and shortsleeved bodice, choli, covering both the back and chest* 
They wear no shoes, and none, esccept the very rich, wear 
woollen shawls. Very neat in their dross and way of wearing the 
hair, their clothes are generally of cotton, white, or dyed some single 
bright colour, pink, scarlet, black, green, or primrose. Of ornaments, 
the men sometimos wear in their right ear a gold pearl-ornamented 
ring, bhikbdli, and gold finger rings, angthya or jodvi, and the 
women a pearl-studded nosering, natfi, and earrings, hugdya, gold 
hair ornaments, rdkhdi, hotak, chandrakor, and kevdn, gold neck 
ornaments, tfiushi, putlydchhndl, sari, pdtlya, kantha, laffa, and tih, 
and gold bracelets, goth, tode, pdtlyds, and bdngdyda. Young women 
and girls generally wear silver anklets, sdkhlyds, and a few women 
wear gold finger rings, angthyds. Q-irl widows, though they no 
longer have the red forehead mark, kunku, are allowed to wear a 
bodice and a robe of any colour and ornaments. When she comes 
of age the girl widow has her head shaved, her glass bracelets 
broken and her bodice taken off, and is allowed to wear no robes 
except white or rod and no ornaments except gold finger-rings. 
Like Karhadas, Deshasths, and other Maharashtra Br&hmans who 
eat together, except on Vedic sacrificial occasions, Ohitpavans are 
forbidden animal food and spirituous liquors. Like other Konkan 
people they take large quantities of buttermilk, tdk. Though not 
superior to Deshasths and Karhadds in rank, they are held in 
much respect by most Ratnagiri Hindus, who believe that the 
sacred texts, mantrds, repeated by a Chitpavan have special worth. 
A very frugal, pushing, active, intelligent, well-taught, astute, 
self-confident, and overbearing class, they follow almost all callings 
and generally with success. Many Ohitpavans live by begging. 
Some trust altogether to charity, others add to their profits as 


near ; hat, when ; haday, to force downwards ; chakhot, good ; hdkara, for a while; 
pehh, stop ; Atvdr, kitchen room ; kinla, for what j nanka(n), don’t want; yatha, here 
kedla, when ; iolche, speaks. 

' School boys wear a piece of cloth rumdl or pheta instead of a turban. 
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huabandmen by sta-rting from their homes in July, after the crop 
has come up^ an 1, begging through the rich coast villages as far 
^ Pen and Pai velj come back in time for harvest! Others are very 
skilled husbanc mi3n owning and tilling the richest garden lands in 
the district, as this local proverb says ^give waste land to a Chitpavan 
he will turn it to gold.’ Among cultivating Chitpavaus many 
in good position.s as hhots or upper landholders act as moneylenders, 
Qitid some trade chiefly in grain and other field produce. Others have 
succeeded well as jileaders, generally increasing their gains by 
lending them in usurj'. They have overall India a good name for their 
knowledge of Hindu lore, and in Bombay and Poona, some of the 
most distinguisl < d native scholars in Sanskrit, mathematics,medicine, 
and law, are Rateagiri Chitpavaus. Their scruples about serving 
under the Britinli hat'e long passed away, and now their favourite 
{Kjoupation is (b vernment service, in which they hold places fi'om 
the humblest village accountant, schoolmaster, and clerk, to very 
high and respoiedible posts.^ 

Ever ready tc pash their fortunes in other British districts or in 
native states, as a class they are successful and well-to-do. All 
are Smarts, thai is followers of Shankardch^rya the high priest of 
the doctrine that (rod and the soul are one, advait veddnt mat, and 
with equal readitu'SH worship Vishnu, Shiv, and other gods. Their 
places of ]>ilgriraage are Parshuram in Chiplun, Ganpatipule 
in Ratnagiri, Hsaeslivar in Janjira, and other places held sacred by 
all Hindus, as liuuares, Allahabad, Gaya, Pandharpul, Nfisik, and 
Mahdbaleshvar. Ijiktj other Brdhmans their chief bonsebold gods 
are Ganpati, An aa,puma, Gopal Krishna, Shaligram, and Suryakdnt, 
Their family priests belong to their own caste. They are divided 
into religious, hhikxhuks, and lay, grahaxths. The religious class 
can take to oth(!f occupations besides acting as priests. A layman 
may perform ceciutionies, but, unless forced to do so, he does not act 
as a priest, or receive charity gifts, dan, dahshina. Caste disputes 
come before a mt t tmg of the local community of Brahmans,including 
Chitpavans, Kariiadils, Desbasths, Yajurvedis, and Devrukhds, that 
is all the local llriihman sub-divisions who eat together. When a 
difficult religious question is the subject of dispute, the caste refer 
the point to some learned divines, ^idstris, at places like Benares 
and Nasik, or to the Shankarachdrya. The Chitpavans marry 
among themselv M 


Chapter III. 
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* Some ChitpAvan, ae well as other Katndeiri Brhhman beggars, pass several months 
every year in Bomba,-, Baroda, and other ^ces taking charity gifts, ddn dakshma, 
or earning some rewa ' I tor performing religious services to the lay, grahaath, member* 
of their caste. , 

® For some years alter tlie transfer of Eatndgiri to the British, the Chitpavans were 
a discontented class. 'I'bough every effort was made to give them places, many of the 
beat families, ‘from a I' nling which deserved respect’, refused to take service under the 
British, Mr. Dunlop, l.ith August 1824, Rev. Hec. 121 of 1826, 76-78. 

3 Marriages between ( hitpavan and Karhada families are not unknown. Though 
condemned by the ninre aristocratic families, they are contracted without scruple 
and involve no pains -ind forfeitures, either social or religious.’ Rav Saheb Vishvanath 
.N^arayan Manduk, S X, Jour, Boin. Br. Ro. Aa, Soc. VTIT,. 9. 

a 330-15 
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The Karhadas,' with a strength of 14,367 souls, are supposed to 
take their name from Karhad in the Satara district near the meeting 
of the Krishna and Koyna. They are found in small numbers over 
the whole district especially in Rajapur and Devgad. They are 
probably the descendants of one of the Rishis or Tapasis who fixed 
on the holy meeting of the Krishna and Koyna rivers as his 
settlement.^ They have many family stocks, gotras, whose exact 
number is not known. Their oT-iginal country is said to stretch along 
the Krishna from its meeting with the Koyna on the north to the 
Vedavati (Varna) on the south,but they are now nearly as widely 
scatteredas other Maharashtra Bi’iihmans. They havenosub-divisions, 
all eating together and interma.rrying. Though some are fair, as a 
class they are darker than the Chitpavans, none of them having grey 
eyes. Except some loc,al dialectic dilforence, their Marathi is the 
same as that of Deccan Brahmans. In house, dress, and food, they 
do not differ from Chitpavans. They are clean, neat, intelligent, 
hardworking', hospitable, and well-behaved. At the same time they 
are more formal, and leas thrifty and enterprising than the Chitpavans* 
Many of the Karhada village priests and astrologers are cultivators, 
some as ordinary husbandmen, and others, over the whole district 
except Mdlvan and Devgad in the south, as superior landholders, 
khots. 'L'hey also engage in moneylending and trade in grain.* 
But their chief oocupalion is Government sorvicse. On the whole 
their condition is miildling; few of thoTn are rich, still fewer poor, 
and almost none beggars. Thxjir religion does not differ from that 
of the Chitpavans. All Karhadas are Rigvedis. Their chief house¬ 
hold goddesses are, besides those worshipped by the Chitpavans, 
Maharakslirai and Diirga. As among Chitpdvans, caste disputes 
are settled at a meeting of all the local Brilhmans who eat together. 
Unlike the Chitpavans the marriage of a brother's daughter and of. a 
sister’s son is not unnsiia.l. They sometimes marry with Deshasths. 
Strong, temperate, hardworking, and not less anxious than the 
Chitpavans to educate their children, the Karhadiis are a rising class. 

DeveukhAs,’’ with a strength of 5727 souls and their head-quarters 
at Devriikha in Sangameshvar, arc found in considerable numbers 
all over the Ratnagivi sub-division, and occasionally in all parts of the 
district except Malvan and Devgad. They are said to have originally 
come to these parts as revenue farmers. Their only division is 
into family stocks, gotrds. They are generally strong and healthy 
like the Karhadas, but somewhat darker. Their women are strong, 
dark, and healthy. Except for some local peculiarities their home 


' The great MarAthi poet Moropant (1750) belonged to this caste. 

* The slander in the Saby-idri Khand, that the Karhddits sprang from asses’ or camels’ 

bones, is probably a pnn on the word harhad, as if khar-hdd, ass-bone. Tradition has a 
reproach against their name that in former times tliey occasionally poisoned their 
sons-in-law, visitors, and strangers as sacrifices to their goddess in the hope of securing 
offspring, vanshvriddhi. ^ Ind. Ant. III. 25. 

* The leading bankers of KhArepdtan in Devgad are KarhildAs. 

5 Devrukha comes from the Sanskrit Dev-Rishi or Devarslii. The Devarshis were a 
shdkha of the Atharva-Veil. The DevrukhAs may be remnants of tliis ihdkha. Dr. 
Wilson’s Indian (’aste, 25. 
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tongue is the ordinary Marathi. Their houses, dress, and food do 
not differ fro i > those of the KarhMas. The Devrukhds are hard¬ 
working, hos n il able, sober, thrifty, and hot tempered. As a class 
they arerath(M' poiir, many of them being employed as cooks by other 
BiAhmans. Most are cultivators, both small and large proprietors. 
They are mu( ( given to irrigation, most of their villages standing 
in-places wher > g-ood supplies of river water are available. Only 
a 'few engagt in trade or enter Government service. Among 
Rrfibmans thi v looJd rather a low position. Several Chitpavans, 
Karhadas, and Deshaaths object to dine with them, rather because 
they are thought j)oo’‘ and unlucky, than tVom the idea that they are 
of lower origin Tiieir religion does not differ from that of the 
Ohitpavans. 'l imy marry among themselves. Their caste disputes 
are decided at r, nnutiug of all the locid Brahmans who eat together. 
They send their ■ iiddren to school, but on the whole are not a jtdsing 
class. 

Dkshasths, with a strength o£ 777 souls, originally from the 
Deccan, are foun d all over the district, but chiefly in Khed, Chiplun, 
and Eatnagiri. 'f their arrival in the Konkan no special story is 
told. They would Mieui to have come in small numbers at different 
times. Except f unity stocks, ijoimit, of which the exact number is 
not known, they hav e no sub-divisions.* Most of them are darker, 
-coarser looking, : ud more vigorous than Ohitpavans or K.arhhdds. 
ITiey speak pure and correct Marathi. Except that they are less 
neat and clean, thoi.! liouses and dres.s do not differ from those of 
Ohitpavans. They marry as a rule among themselves and 
sometimes with K vrhadas. In Khed they are hereditary district 
officers. Some are Uiois and some are under-landholders; others 
are traders and sho|>keepors, and a few are in Government service. 
Though not so clm eror frugal as the Ohitpavans, they are more 
lively and hospitabb , Besides the gods worshipped by the Ohitpavans 
the Deshasths wor.'-ii p Khandoba. In the Sahyadri Khand, their 
original country is s.cd r.o extend from the Narbada to the Ki'ishna 
and the Tungbhad>'i rivers excluding the Konkan. In religion 
they do not differ fi’(-in Ohitpavans or Karhadiis. As among 
Ohitpavans and Karhadas, caste disputes are settled at a meeting of 
the whole local comcmiiify of Brhhmans who eat together. They 
send their children ti sebool, and on the whole are a rising class. 

Kirvants, with a i.' rength of 70 souls, are found only in a few 
Mfilvan villages. A'.K.rding to the Sahyadri Khand they are 
sprung from twelve Brahmans, whose original seat was near the 
Gomanchal (region r-f the Gomant mountain). As a class they 
are badly off, some of - hem cultivating but most living as beggars. 
They sometimes marry -vilh Chitpavans. But these Chitpivans are 
then considered Kirvants, and other Chitpdvans do not intermarry 
with them. Their name, ki-rvemt, is generally said to mean insect, 
hide, killers, because in ’vorking their betel gardens they destroy 
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' Deshaaths are generally HtC Vedis, but some of them read the SAma-Ved and 
also the Atharva-Veda. Dr. WlBon’s Indian Caste, 18. 
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much iuseot life.^ Another explanation is that the proper form'of 
the name is Kriyavant, and that they were so called because they 
conducted funeral services, kriya, an occupation which degraded 
them in the eyes of other Brahraams.^ 

Shenvis, with a strength of 13,669 souls, are found all over tkh 
district, but chiefly in Mdlvan and Vengurla. Goa was their originaJ 
Konkan settlement, where, according to the SahyAdri Khand, they are 
said to have come at Parshuram’s request from Trihotra or Tirhut 
in northern India. This legend is probably confirmed by the fact 
that especially in Goa, Shenvis, like Bengalis, freely rub their heads 
with oil, and also like them are fond of rice gruel, pej, and fish. 
The honorific Bah, as in Purushottam Bab, is perhaps a corruption 
of Bdhu in Bengali.^ Their broad pronunciation of vowel sounds 
is also like that of the Bengalis.* Though they fled from Goa to 
escape conversion by the Portuguese, every family has still a private 
idol fhere. They claim to be Sarasvat Brahmans of the Panch 
Gaud order. Besides Shenvis proper, who are of two sects SmArts 
and Vaishnavs, there are seven local divisions,® Bardeskars, Kudal- 
deskars, BhalAvalkai-s, Pednokars,Lotlikars, Divadkars, and Khadpe- 
kAjules, each claiming superiority over the other, dining together ia 
some cases, but not intermarrying. Of the local divisions, except 
BArdeskars, none seem to have come from Goa. Though some are 
fair, as a class they are darker than the ChitpAvans. Their women 
are well made, fair, and graceful. They speak Marathi, but at home 
with many Konkan peculiarities.® Their houses are strong and well 
built, but not so clean as those of the ChitpAvans. Their dress is like 
that of the ChitpAvans. The women are fond of decorating their 
hair with flowers. All Shenvis eat fish and some eat mutton. Other 
BrAhmans assert that the Shenvis are inferior, trikarmi, Brahmans.’' 
But among the Hindus of the distinct, they hold a higher position 
than the Javal BrAhmans. As a class they are well-to-do. Most of 
them are superior landholders and hereditary officers, kulkarnie and 
others, and only a few are cultivators. Others engage in cotton and 
grain trade ; some are shopkeepers and bankers, and a good many 


> Iml, Ant. III. (1874), 45. 

- Mr. Ganpat Venkatesh Ijiinaye, B.A. Pep. Kd. Inspector, RatnAgiri. 

3 Ruv Bahddur Shankar P&ndurang Pandit, Oriental Translator to Government, 

* Professor R. G, Bhdnd^rkar, M.A., Hon.M.E.A.S. 

° They belong to ten gotrag, BhAi'advaj, Kaushik, Vatsa, Kaundinya, K&shyap, 
VAsishtha, JAmdagnya, VishvAmitra, and Gautara. 

“ Among the peculiar words used by Ratndgiri Shenvis are : Jhil, son; chedu, 
girl; hdpas, father ; dm, mother; ddji, an honorific ; yhoo, husband ; bhitur, within ; 
kba(n)y, where ; dsa{n]y, am ; tena, by him ; Oia(n]y, there ; nhay, river; dhdk, shut; 
phdtphati, early in the morning ; vhayd(n), want; yeia[u)y, I come ; ohhdd, medicine ; 
bakra, for a while ; rav, stop ; r&nddp gkar, kitchen room ; kitydk, for what; ha(n)y, 
here. In masculine nouns the Marathi final d is generally changed to o as ghodo, horse ; 
dmbo, mango ; and dolo, eye. The plural of feminine nouns in i also end* in o as 
nadyo, rivers ; hdthyo, sticks. The third person singular of verbs ends in d instead of 
o and e in the present, and in o instead of d in the past, as, he or she goea,jdta ; he 
went, gelo. 

’’ That is, of the six BrAhman functions, Jearmaa, sacred study, sacred teaching, 
alms-giving, alms-rocoiving, sacrificing for one’s self, and sacrificing for another, • 
Trikarmi is vested only with three, sacred study, alms-giving, and sacrificing fhrotte'4 
self. 
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toter Goveni:i»i nt wervice. Fond of show and somewhat; extravagant, 
ill intellect ami energy Shenvis can hold their own even with Chitpa- 
tfans. They niiso to high office under Sindia, and now, in Bombay 
and elsewhere, hold high posts as barristers, professors, pleaders, 
physicians, d aierchants. Most of them are well-to-do. Their chief 
household gois jtncl goddesses are Mhngirish (Mangesh), Mahhlakshmi, 
MhAlasa, Shii Ixa-D iirga, Nagesh, BinduMhdhav, and Saptakotishvar. 
^h^y have two head pi'iests, svmnvi, one Smdrt living in Sonavda in 
KAnara, and iho other Vaishnav living in Goa. They have rich 
monasteries, uiathk', in Khdndpur, Kdrwhr, Bombay, Ndsik, and 
Benares. 'Dicir family priests are either Shenvis or Karhada 
Brahmans, 'Hoy have no peculiar customs. Caste disputes are 
settled by a (i.'tj meeting of the members, and finally referred to 
the head pries s, Nmmia. lilager to educate their children, and ready 
to follow any irornising calling or profession, Shenvis seem likely to 
heep their high place as one of the most intelligent and pi'osperous 
classes of wes India Hindus. 

Javau Brahiuans, with a strength of 1277 souls, have their head¬ 
quarter at Bunindi ni Dapoli, and are found in small numbers over 
almost the while of that sub-division. According to the ordinary 
story, the Ja'- iL? take their name from being shipwrecked in a 
storm, yara/. 'Huy probably alway.s claimed to be Brahmans. But 
their position was not recognised till (1767) Parshuram Bhtiu 
Patvardhan, a relation of the Peshwa’s, in retuim for some service, 
established th( m in the rank of Brflhmans. They have no divisions. 
Sturdier and much darker than Ohitpdvans, their home 
tongue is a I 'Ugh Marathi like that .spoken by Kunbis. Their 
houses, seldom large or well built, do not differ from those of the 
better class of l uUtvators. Except that they are less careful of their 
appearance, tlie dross, both of men and women, does not differ from 
that of Chitpnvans. Their rules about food come between those of 
the Brahman juid t)blior classes. They eat fish but no other kind of 
animal food, an I i efrain from liquor. Though they rank as Brahmans 
they hold a lew social position, other Brdhinaus neither marrying 
nor dining w ili ohem. Some of them are employed by other 
Br&hmans as w carriers, but almost all are cultivators. They 
are frugal, bar a working, and skilful husbandmen. As domestic 
servants they nrr honest, good tempered, and well-behaved. They 
worship Vi.shnu : .nd Hhiv,and have almost the same household gods 
as Chitpavans. Caste disputes are settled at a general meeting of 
the members. I hey do not send their children to school, and show 
no sign of risim.' above their pi'oseiit state as cultivators. 

KanojAS, numbering 40 souls, originally came, as their name 
shows, from Kanauj in north India. They seem to have come into 
Eatndgiri in simdl numbers at different times, either as beggars 
or as pensioned soldiers. Though not so fair as the Ohitpdvans, they 
are larger and Imtoer made. Their home tongue is Hindustani, 
but they also spik MaiAthi. Their houses are small but clean. In 
their dress and food they do not differ from the Chitpavans. They 
neither dine no ■ intermarry with Konkanasth Brahmans. Except 
some of the pensioners who are well-to-do, they are poor, working 
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either au water carriers or earning their living by begging. They 
are found only in towns, and none engage in cultivation or trade; 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, and honest, but hot tempered; 
Most of them worship Vishnu and are religious. They marry among 
themselves. 

The only class of Writei-s are Kayasth Prabhus with a sti-ength of 
664 souls (males 641, females 823). They are found in very small 
numbers all over the district, but chiefly in the north, in Dapoli, 
Chiplun, and Khed. Among Kayasth Prabhus there are no sub¬ 
divisions. Except that none have light eyes, they do not, in 
appearance or dress, differ from Brahmans. They speak Marathi 
correctly and have no separate dialect. They eat fish, mutton, 
and game, but not domestic fowls. They are clean, neat, and hard¬ 
working, and in former disturbed times had a name for faith¬ 
fulness and bravery. Though frugal in straitened circumstances, 
when prosperous they ai-e hospitable and fond of show and 
pleasure. Some are in Government service, some are cultivators, 
and a few are hereditary officers or the holders of land grants. In 
religion they do not differ from Brahmans. Their chief household 
god and goddess are Khandoba and Bhavdni. Their family priests 
are BiAhmans. 'J'hey do not intermarry with other castes. Caste 
disputes are settled l)y a mass meeting of the castemen. They 
send their children to school, and are or the whole prosperous. 

Under the head of Mercantile, Trading, and Shopkeeping classes 
come six castes with a strength of 86,299 souls (males 18,142, females 
18,157), or 3'85 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
32,569 (males 15,936, females 16,633) are Vanis; 1216 (males 798, 
females 418) Lingayats; 1051 (males 653, females 498) Jains; 
927 (males 507, females 420) Gujars; 507 (males 325, females 
182) Bhdtias; and 29 (males 23, females 6) Marvadis. The 
VAnis, found all over the district and said to have come from 
north India, are known by the names of the towns where they first 
settled, Sangamoshvari, Patane,* and Kuddli, These sub-divisions 
do not marry or eat together. Among them the Kudalis claim 
superiority wearing’ the sacred tliread and forbidding widow 
marriage. They all speak Marathi, but those who live in Malvan 
and Vengurla have many Konkan peculiarities. Most of them live 
in good houses. They are active, intelligent, sober, thrifty, and in 
fair condition. They allow widow marriage, eat animal food, and 
drink liquor. Most Vanis are shopkeepers, some are husbandmen, 
and a few are Government servants. Their family priests are 
Brahmans, andtheydonot differ from M-arAthAs and Kunbis in religion. 
They eat with no other caste. They show special respect to 
members of certain families called Shetids, who have the hereditary 
right to preside at caste meetings. Other families known as 
Mahdjans, inferior to Shetids, hold a position of special honour. They 
send their children to school and on the whole are a rising class. 
LinqAyats, 1216 souls, are found chiefly in Rajapur and 
SangamesWar. They are said to be partly immigi’ants from the 


' The PAtaac VAnis are said to take their name from PAtan in SAtAra. 
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Deccan, and partly local converts especially from the neighbourhood 
of Sangatnoshyar.l Rather dark in colour, most of them live in 
houses of th(- btitter class, and take neither animal food nor liquor. 
They are ni niidilling circumstances, some of them husbandmen, 
others retai dealers and pedlars who buy stocks of cloth and spices 
i;n the town.-, and cari-ying them to villages sell or barter them for 
grain. They have separate temples and priests of their own known 
as jangams. The Linghyats worship the Iwi-g, and always carry an 
image of it in a small box, either tied to the left arm or hanging 
round the )ieck. Their religion widely differs from that of other 
Hindus by Ik ] ding that a true worshipper cannot be made impure, 
and so setf; ng the members of the sect free from the need of 
purification i ft era family birth or death. Originally doing away 
with caste (iff ere rices, after the first spread of the new faith, the 
old social diiunctions regained their influence, and the sect is now 
broken into several sub-divisions who neither eat tog'ethor nor 
intermarry. Not a very vigorous or pushing class, the Lingdyats 
take little troulilo to have their children taught, and show no signs 
of rising abo f o tlieir present position. 

Jains, 1051 m uIs, are found chiefly in the south. They are believed 
to have cotih' i'rom the Karnatak and in appearance resemble 
Lingayats. Mr st of them live in good bouses. They are strict in 
matters of du'i, using no animal food and taking no liquor. Among 
Vanis they Libia good but isolated position. Traders, most of 
them well-to- li, they are frugal and thrifty and havp a good name 
for fair deal!im; They are religious, worshipping the saints called 
Tirthankars, They have their own priests, Gorjis and Jatis. Their 
only temple af K'.hdropatan is dedicated to Parasndth the twenty-third 
saint. They lU’c cxlucating their cliildren and show signs of 
improvement. .Ilijsidos these Jain Vdnis who are more or less 
late comers, ami openly and carefully observe the rules of their 
faith, there ai':'. in certain classes, traces of a time when the Jain 
was the rulii t- loi'ni of faith.® These traces are chiefly found 
among Guravs, or tt inple servants, and Kasars, or coppersmiths. The 
members of l ur.h of these classes hold aloof from Brahmans and 
Brdhmanic Hi i i ns, refusing, however high their caste, to take water 
from their hands, and the Kd.aars have as priests, gurus, Jains 
from the souib Deccan. The Guravs, servante in village temples, 
like the Kasii ■>., in matters of eating and drinking, hold aloof from 
BrAhmanic Hindus. Though the village temples are now dedicated 
to some Brahnian god, there are near many of them the broken 
remains of Jam image.s, and most temple land grants seem to date 
fromatime when .lainiam was the state religion. A curious survival of 
Jainism occurs uti Dasara, Shiraga, and other leading festivals when 
the village deifjy is taken out of the temple and carried in procession. 
Op these occasioiu, in front of the village god’s palanquin, three, five, 
or seven of the • ■ Hagers, among whom the pw-au is always the leader. 
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' Baaav (1150), i lie louncler of the Liugdyat sect, ia aaid to have aettled for aoma 
time at Sangamesli Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, II. 4 and 10. 

'■* A king of Sdvaiiiv.tdi, a very learned .Tain, is mentioned in an old Belgaum 
legend, fnd. Ant IV. lil. 
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carry each a gaily painted long wooden pole resting against their 
right shoulder. At the top of the pole is fastened a silver mask or 
hand, and round it is draped a rich silk robe. Of these poles 
the chief one, carried by the giimv, is called the -Iain’s pillar,, 
Jainaohd Khdmh} 

Gbjaes of the Poiwad, Nema, Uinad, Khadayata, and Shrimili 
.sub-diyisions are found all over the district, especially in Dfipoli, 
Khed, and Ghiplun, They are settlers from GujarAt and occasionally 
visit their own country. Thoug-h they understand and speak 
Mardthi, their home tongue and the language in which they keep 
their accounts is Gujarati. They ai-e fair and most of them strong 
and healthy. They generally live in good brick-built houses, and 
dress like Brahmans, except that the end of the women’s robe, lugda, 
is drawn over the left instead of the right shoulder, and that they do 
not pass the robe between the legs. They are strict vegetarians, and 
for their evening meals never take rice, bub oat bread, pulse, and 
milk. All are traders dealing in grain, spices, and cloth, and 
lending money. Most of thorn live in towns, occasionally moving 
about the country either as pedlars or to recover their outstandings. 
As a class they are well-to-do. Except PorvAds, Nemas, and TJmads, 
who are Shravaks or Jains, the Gnjars are Vaishnavs of the Vallabhi- 
chari sect. They have thoir own family priests, Gujardti Brdhmans. 
They marry only among their own sub-divisions and often form 
connections with families in GujarJt. The Vaishnavs pay great 
respect to thoir head priest, Mahanij, who occasionally visits the 
large towns. I'hough they have settled in Ratnagiri for more than, 
a century, Gujar VAuis have kept their own customs and do not 
mix with the other VAnis of the district. They are bound together 
as a body, and refer caste disputes to arbitrators chosen at a 
meeting of all the male metabors. Anxious to have their children 
taught, they are as a whole a pushing and prospei’ous class. BhAtiAs, 
with a strength of 339 souls, are found at Ghiplun, RajApur, MAlvan, 
and Vengurla. Oomin.g through Boud>ay from Catch and north 
GujarAt, almost all the BhAtias have settled in RatnAgiri within 
the last fifty years. Most of them can speak HindustAni and a 
broken MarAtbi, and oven Koukani in MAI van and Vengurla, but 
their home tongue is GujarAti. They are a strong sturdy class 
inclined to stoutness, some of tlmm fair with handsome regular 
features. Almost all live in towns in large well-built houses. They 
keep to their Gujarati dress. They are strict vegetarians and 
take no intoxicating drinks. .Large merchants and shipowners, 
their chief dealings are with Bombay, Cochin, and KAlikat. They 
mostly deal in cotton, grain, cocoanuts, betelnuts, dates, cocoa 
kernels, molasses, sugar, groundnuts, butter, and oil. A pushing 
active class, though settled in Ratnagiri, they occasionally move to 
Bombay and Cochin. They are prosperous and well-to-do. Care¬ 
ful to teach their children, strong, nnscrupnlous, and ready to taka 
advantage of any new opening or industry, the BhAtiAs seem likely 
to hold tho place they have gained as the leading district 

' Contributed by Ril.f) Rahfidur Shankar PAndurang Pandit, Oriental Translator to 
Government. 
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traders. In 1877 they took the ‘chief part in managing the 
immense inif-orta of grain for the Deccan and southern MarAtha 
famine distii ns. LoMn^a, twenty in number, are like the Bhatias 
traders from Cutcb and north Gujarat. 

MARvAnn numbering 29 souls, are found in some of the chief 
towns of the lif' tri(!t. Most of them are late arrivals, coming through 
Bombay from Alarvvai'. They all know Marathi, but among them¬ 
selves speak MarvAdi. Strong pushing men, they wear the hair 
long and mo^l of them have long scanty beaials. They generally keep 
to the dress of tlieir owti country, the small tightly-wound red 
and yellow wr pink turban, the light full coat, and the wai.stcloth. 
The women \e ir a robe ami open-backed bodice and a piece of red 
or pink cloth ilii' jv/u over the head and shouldcr.s. They arc strict 
vegetarians ajid /(oy temperate, allowing hsw luxuries but tobacco. 
As their favourite occupa.tion of moncylendiug is almost entirely in 
the hands of lu superior lamlholders, Marvadis make little way in 
Ratn.'igiri. Hnside.s the few fa,milieus settled a.s shopkeepers and 
traders (leiiliicv in spice-s aud cloth, some come yearly in the fair 
season from t'. iinbay, as travelling jewellers. They are Jains by 
religion with I sJuji as their housohold god. They have no temples 
in the distriei, A s their number is very small, they generally go to 
their own con itiy tci marry. 

Under the li'Ui.d of Flusbaudmon come nine classes with a total 
strength of 5 ^ 1,77.0 souls (males 277,808, fema1e8*805,862)' or 62'02 
per cent of ti c whole Hindu population. Of the.se 2^4,267 (males 
135,273, females 1 t8,994) were Kunhis; 203,406 (males 97,467, 
females 105,0 Jb Manithas; 70,796 (male.s 33,671, females 37,125) 
Bhandaris; 12,7(2 (males .5753, females 7019] iShindes^ 622 (males 
307, fetna.les 31: .'■) iliilis ; 488 (males 256, females 232) Pharjans; 
319 (males I 'lO, I'cniales 163) Ghadis ; 4025 (males 1805, females 
2220) Mit-ga ' lA?aud 7035 (males 3180, females 3855) GavdAs. 

Kunbis, wit I 51 strength of 284,267 souls, are found all over the 
district, but chiefly in the northern sub-divisions. According to 
Hindu books, Kunbis are the descendants of pure Shudras. 
Of their formt i iebt.iements or the date of their arrival in RatnAgiri 
nothing has been tr:3.CGd. Their home tongue is Marathi spoken 
more roughly :iiid less clearly than by Brahmans, but differing 
little in words or grammar. They are smaller, darker, and more 
slightly made Hiar:i the Deccan Kunbi. The men shave the head 
except the top < no1;, and wear the mustache and sometimes whiskers, 
but never the beard. The women are small, and as a class rather 
plain and hardfeai'.ured. Few of them have good houses. Most 
live in small tl atclied huts with few signs of cleanliness or order. 
The men gencvaily work in the fields bareheaded, and with no 
body clothes except a piece of cloth, langoti, worn between the 
legs. A few (1 tliem, in the cold season, we ara woollen waist- 
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' The excess of lemales over males is probably due to the fact that when the 
census was taken iao« men than women were away at work’ in Bombay and other 
places. 
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coat or blanket thrown over the head, and in the rains a blanket 
or a rain shield, irle, of plaited 'palas or kumbha leaves. On holidays, 
and at weddings and other great occasions, the men wear small 
turbans generally white, rolled something in the form of the 
Maratha head-dress, but more loosely and with less care. In the 
fields the women wear the Marathi robe, lugde,^ sometimes with a; 
bodice, and in the rainy season on their heads a leaf shield. For 
great occasions they have generally a new robe and bodice. Their 
staple food is ndgli and vari cakes. 'J’hoy do not object to animal 
food, eating dried fish and chickens, and when they can afford it 
killing a male goat or sheep. Beef, either of buffalo or cow, they 
never touch. They eat deer and wild hog and allow animal food 
at their caste feasts. They rear fowls, and have nothing of the 
Rajput feeling against eating them. All smoke and a few chew 
tobacco. They are allowed to drink liquor, and among coast Kunbis 
drunkenness is not uncommon. Their usual drink is cocoa-palm 
juice,generally fermented, but sometimes distilled. All are cultiva¬ 
tors, steady and hardworking; but from their numbers and the 
poorness of the soil they are scai-cely supported by what their fields 
yield. Many make up the balance, and earn enough to meet 
marriage and other special expenses by seeking employment in 
Bombay, working as (sarriers, labourers, or garden or house servants, 
or in the steam spinning and weaving factories whore whole families 
find well paid employment. A very quiet, easy tempered, and 
ordei'ly class, singtilarly free fi-om crime, they have much respect 
for the gods, believing chiefly in such village gods and goddesses as 
Bahiri, Bhavani, Somai, and Salubai. They believe in witchcraft 
and evil spirits, and to avert the anger of the gods offer cocoanuts, 
cooks, sheep, and goats, when any of their family are sick. When 
a child is to be named, the father goes to a village Brahman and tells 
him that his wife gave birth to a daughter or son on such and such 
day at sunrise or sunset as the case may be. The Brahman, referring 
to his almanac, tolls that the child should bo named so and so 
according to the po.sitiou of the stars, the first letter of the star and 
of the name being the same. For this the Brahman gets a pice. 
Caste disputes are settled by a mas.s meeting. 

Maeathas, with a strength of 203,400 souls, found all over the 
district, are specially numerous near the Sahyadri hills. The Marathas 
claim to be the descendants of Rajput families, some of whom 
came to serve under the Bijapur government. The class forms two 
great divisions, those with and those without surnames. Families 
with surnames hold themselves to be the only pure Marathas, 
asserting that the others are the offspring of mixed or unlawful 
mari’iages.® The homo tongue of all is Marathi, but especially to 
the south, different from Brahman Marathi, and in many points 


Their way of wearing the luyde differs from tViat of the Deccan women. All 
lower class Konkan women wear it pulled above the knee, the end passed between 
the legs and tucked into the waistband. In the Deccan it falls below the knees and 
is not passed through thS lege. 

^ At the same time .some of the Kunbis have the same surnames as Markthis, 
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much more likis the Konkani dialed. Stronger, more active, and 
better made than t/he Kunbi, many of them, even among the poorer 
classes, have an ah' of refinement. The men shave the head except 
the top knol j and wear a mustache, and sometimes whiskers, but 
never the beard. Moat of them live in ordinary second class village 
houses. The pure Marathas wear a flat four-cornered turban of 
twisted cloth I a other respects their every day and show dress 
do not differ li'om those of the Kunbis. Of most the staple food is 
cheap rice or ‘ideiini, the well-to-do always, and all of them on high 
days, adding some pulso. 1'hey eat fish, fowls, and mutton, and of 
game, deer and wild hog, and generally use animal food at their 
marriage dinuoi s, often getting the animal’s throat cut by some 
temple servam and offering the blood to the god.^ Though seldom 
to excess, they diiuk toddy aud other liquors, and freely use tobacco. 
Though Marai : tin and Kuuhis eat food cooked by each other, they 
will not dine troui the same dish, and, at big feasts, sit iu separate 
rows. latoniiiirj'iag’e is not allowed. 

As a rule all ilic Tlatnagiri vatanJdr Marathiis of a village have the 
same surname n od when one dies the rest go into mourniug. Their 
surnames such as Kadam, More {Mimrya), Shollke (Chalukya), 
Pdlav, Da.lvi, KandiU', and others show their connection with old 
ruling tribes.^ Though most of them are cultivators, a large number 
are soldiers, uo caste supplying the Bombay army with so many 
recruits as the Ratnilgiri Marathas. Others go into the police or 
find employmciii:; as messougei*s. A few are becoming clerks aud 
schoolmasters, ,4 s it has been to the Kunbis, the opening of 
Bombay sjjiuiiiug' and weaving factories has been a great 
gain to Ratiniuui Manitbas, whole families finding work and 
earning high I’ules of pay.* Like the Kunbis, orderly, well- 
behaved, and good-tempered, the Marathas surpass them in 
courage and gi imrosity. Very friiga,!, unassuming, respectable, 
and temperate lost of thorn bring back to their homes considerable 
sums of money. They are a very religious class, ready to consult 
the village god < i his attendant in any matter of diflaculty. Their 
family priests an. 1 astrologers, generally Chitpavan Brahmans, are 
treated with mueli respect. Someamongthemwearthesacrod thread, 
jdnve, renewing it yearly in Shrdnan (August). Their practice 
in the matter seems very loose. All claim the right to wear 
the thread, but a.s it has to be renewed every year and the 
eeremony seldom ts less than fid. to Is. (4-8 annas), they do not all 
wear it. It often bapp'ms that only one bi’othor of a family adopts 
the practice. disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the 

caste. On the 'vhole they are a prosperous class, hardworking. 
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» At Dasara in son villages a buffalo is slain. The flesh is not eaten by the 
MarAthis, but general ,\ i-cnttored round a temple as food for spirits, bhuts. 

s Besides these, the Msrsithiis bear many surnames such as Jildav, Chohdn, Shmde, 
Dabekar, Pav5,r, Medekai, Thamre, Oouvale, Jimle, Khetle, and SAvant. 

^ A clfiver weaver earns fi oni 4041. to 60^. a mojithi his wife 16.?. to £1, and each child' 
of six years and over Kla to 12s. Weaving jobbers get from £i to £5 and haadi 
jobbers from £8 to £10. 
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active and pushing, and as education spreads a larger nunxher 
will probably rise to high positions. 

BhandAeis, numbering 70,796 souls, are found in most parts of 
the district, but chiefly in the coast villages. They supplied the former 
pirate chiefs with most of their fighting men, and the name seems to 
show that they were originally used as treasury guards.^ They 
have four sub-divisions. Kite, More, Gaud, and Shinde, who 
neither intermarry nor eat together. Of these the Kite is the 
highest, claiming as their own the coast from Goa to Bankot, 
Their home tongue is a rough Marathi. A strong, healthy, 
and fine-looking set of men, they are generally well housed, 
and in dress are extravagant, very fond of bright colours, 
and when well-to-do, dressing in Brahman fashion. The women 
dress like Kunbis and Marathas. Their rules about animal food 
are almost the same as those of the Marathas, but unlike them they 
refrdSn from intoxicating drink.s. 1 a social po.sition they are below 
the Marathas, who do not eat willi them, nor do Brahmans employ 
them as house servants. Some of them are cultivators and others 
sailors, soldiers, a.ud police. A few are moneylenders and most 
own cocoanut trees or are engaged in the licpior trade. A strong, 
pushing tribe, tlmy a.r(» Fond of athletic exercises especially of 
wrestling. They employ Brahman family prie.sts and pay them great 
respect. In other points they do not difi'cr from the MarAthas and 
Kunbis. They are not bound togel.hm- as a body. Casto dis})utea 
are settled by a mg,ss meeting of adult mon. 'Ihough ready to take 
to new callings, few of tiiein send their children to school, or have 
risen to any high position. Shinuks, numbering 12,772 souls, found 
in small numbers all over the district, are the descendants of female 
slaves. In their language and iipp(fararjce, and in their rules about 
food and dress, they do not ditl'er from Marathas. Pure Marathas 
and Kunbis look down ou them. But if a Shiude succeeds, after a 
generation or two, his childreu pass as Mai-sithas, and are allowed to 
marry into lower- class 1'a.railies. As a class they are intelligent and 
well-to-do, living as cidtivator.s and enteriug Government service in 
which some have risen to liigh oftices. Mauis, unnrbering 622 souls, 
are scattei-ed over the district. 'Fhey probably found their way to 
Ratnagiri from the Deccan whei-e their caste is strong and wide¬ 
spread. They dress and eat like Marathas, and differ little from 
them in look or dialect. A hardworking, quiet, and sober class, 
most of them are husbandmen, gardenei-s, and some are day 
labourers. Phaiuans, liter-ally children, numbering 488 souls, are 
found only in the south of the district. In former tim.es it was, 
and still to a less extent is, the practice for the r-ich to keep female 
servants, Icunbins, to attend on the women of the family and as 
concubines. The children of these maidservants form the class of 
Pharjans. They are almost all husbandmen, and except that they 
hold a lower position, marrying only in their own class, differ little 
from Marathas a.nd Kuubi.s. GhAdis, numbering 819 souls, are 
found in Rajapur, Dovgad, and Malvan. Originally the lower 


^ Two hundred years ago (1673) among the Bombay guard were 300 BhandAruis 
armed with clubs and other weapoua, t*'rycr s New Account, 66. 
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temple servi uts, whose chief duty ia to cub the throat of animals 
ofEered to < lu> gods, many of them now live as husbandmen and 
field labours i s. GAvdab, numbering 11,379 souls, are found in the 
south of the il isfirict chiefly in Malvan and Vengurla. They seem to 
be a class o!' fifariithas who formerly held the position of village 
headmen.^ have two divisions, G-avdas husbandmen and cart- 

men, and Mil -(lavdas salt makers. The latter, who work on the salt 
pans of Mitlinv, Achra, Malvan, Kocbra, Vengurla, and Shiravda, 
hold a degraded position. No Hindus but Mhars will eat from 
them. 

Of Manufat (nrors there were four classes with a strength of 20,602 
souls (males 10,177, females 10,425) or 2‘18 per cent of the whole 
Hindu popuhiiiin. Of these 16,879 (males 8278, females 8601) 
were Telis, oil pros.sors; 1694 (males 829, females 865) Koshtis, 
weavers j 1591 ’males 822, females 769) Salis, weavers; and 438 
(males 248, fon idos 190) Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth and 
blankets. Tki, s, or oil pressers, aro found all over the district but 
chiefly in Malvi u. They are of two divisions Lingayat Telis and 
Somvaro Telis. The Lingayat Telis aro vegetarians and make 
cocoanut, sesamnm, and undi tine oil and are husbandmen and 
labourers. Tho homvAre Telis, in addition to the above occupa¬ 
tions, enter Gu ornment service as messengers. Tbe Telis are 
hardworking, sol er, and thrifty. Koshtis, Saus, and Sangars, 
though of dift'ei"&‘; castes, all follow tho craft of weaving. They 
are found all over ihe district in small numliers. The Sangars, 
properly sanJMT/^ it workers in hemp,make blankets, fcamWhs;andthe 
Koshtis and Sdlis v/ork cotton and silk. Owing to tho competition 
of European goods, tiio condition of the Koshtis and tho Salis is 
somewhat depress'd. Of Artisans there wore twelve classes with a 
strength of 46,lonls (males 23,506, females 23,492) or 4’99 per 
cent of the whole iiiidu population. Of the-se 15,377 (males 7602, 
female 7775) won Sutais, carpenters; 11,442 (males 5714, females 
5728) Kurnbhars, intncrs ; 12,733 (males 6320, fom.ales 6413) Sonars, 

f oldsmiths; 1828 (males 992, females 836) Lohars, blacksmiths; 
058 (males 1530, b males 1528) Kasars, brass and coppersmiths; 462 
(males 253, females2091 Tambats, coppersmiths; 41 (males23, females 
18) Otaris, casters ; 13 (males 16, females 17) Ghisadis, blacksmiths; 
10 (males 7, female;-. 3) P.atharvats, stone bowers ; 4 (males 3, female 
1) Rangiiris, dyers; 2 (m.ale 1, female 1) Gaundis, masons; 2008 
(males 1045, foina'i ; 963) Shirapia, tailors. Of these classes, tho 
most important found all over tho district are the cavpeutors, Sutars, 
the goldsmiths, Sotii’c'.-, aud tho blacksmiths, Lohars. SuTABS, 
working both as caipeuters and l)laek.smi ths, and LohAbs, 
working only as bhi' ksmitbs, aro very useful to husbandmen. They 
make and mend their held tools, and are paid in grain at harvest 
time. Mo.st of the it cultivate in addition to their calling as 
carpenters. SonAks make and renew gold and silver ornaments. 
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As a class they are better off than the Sutars and Lohdra, but have 
a bad name for dishonesty. Kumbhaes are found in large 
numbers especially in Malvan^ making earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks. They are hardworking and mostly poor. KAsIrs and 
Tambats are generally found in large towns. They work m 
copper and brass, and are mostly well-to-do. Shimpis are found 
in large villages and towns. They are tailors by profession and 
live by making clothes. 

Of Actors there were five classes with a strength of 20,108 souls 
(males 9698, females 10,410) or 21‘3 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 17,990 (males 8796, females 9194) were Guravs; 
1321 (males 752, females .169) Devlis; 418 (all females) Bhavins, 
prostitutes, some of whom are skilled singers and dancers; 69 
Kalavantins, professional dancing and singing girls; and 310 
(males 150, females 160) Bhorpis. Guravs are of two classes 
Lingayats and Bhaviks; the Bhaviks found throughout the district 
and the Lingayats only in a few villages. Bhavik, or faithful 
Guravs, besides driimraiug and at marriages playing on the clarion, 
.wm, Wve generally charge of the village gods; and, as 
being believed to influence the gods, are much respected by the 
lower classes. Some by cultivation add to theii- gains as musicians, 
drummers, and players. The Lingayat Guravs, worshippers of 
shivling, are all temple servants. 

The BhAvins and Dbvlis,’ found only in the south divisions of 
Vengurla, Mdlvan, and Dev gad, are said to be descended from 
the female servants of some of the Savantvadi or Malvan chiefs, 
who were presented with lands and dedicated to the service of 
the village gods. Of these people the Bhavius are the female and 
the Devlis the male offspring. Among her daughters a BhAvin 
chooses one to succeed her as a temple servant, and when the 
girl comes of age, she is dedicated by pouring over her head oil 
from the god’s lamp. The Bhavin practises prostitution and 
differs from a common prostitute, kashin, only in being dedicated 
to the god. Much lower in position than a professional 
singer or dancer, she is not allowed to sing or dance in public 
and no regular musician ever accompanies hor. Except the 
one chosen to succeed her mother, the daughters of fi Bhavin 
are married to the sons of some other Bhavin. These sons, called 
Devlis, weak but sharp and good-looking and in their dress neat 
and clean, earn their living as drummers or strolling players, and a 
few as husbandmen or village temple servants. According to 
their rules, the sons and daughters of Bhavins and the sons and 
daughters of Devlis cannot intermarry. Bhorpis, or rope dancers, a 
dark well-made class, generally come from the Deccan in ganga of 
about twenty with a few donkeys, goats, pigs, and dogs. They 
generally stop near some largo village in their temporary huts, 
which they carry with them, both men and women performing 
jumping and rope dancing tricks. The women, prostitutes in 


' Contributed by Mr. Ganpal V. Limaye, Dy. Ed. Inspector. 
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fcheii^ youth, g(*uorally settle down in later life to marry one of thejr 
otm itribe. A.-? a elaas they are badly off and show no signs of 
improving. 

Of; Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength of 
12,669 souls (uialea 6080, females 6589) or 1‘34 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 8683 (males 4169, females 
4524) were biliavis, barbers j 3985 (males 1910, females 2075) 
Paritsi, washermen ; and one Bhisti, water-drawer. The barbers as 
a cla;?s are b.nlly off. Some going to Bombay improve their 
condition, but m.iy, ar e poor, forced to cultivate to eke out a living.^ 
The vmshermeii ivs a rule live close to towns, and most of them are 
well off. Thos! of Ratnagiri, Dapoli, and Bankot are considered 
the best in the i tsiricr.. Some of them add to their earnings by 
tilling land. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a 
strength of 18,505 souls (male.s 9234, females 9271) or l‘96per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,396 (males 7095, 
females 7301) wme Gavlis, and 4109 (males 2139, females 1970) 
Dhangars. GAvris are cattle keepers, settled in towns and 
large villages rno-dy in well-built houses. Some cultivate and are 
employed as day iabourers and servants, and at Ratnagiri some 
keep ca ds for hi -o, but their chief means of living is by selling 
milk and huttei', in which, as almost all classes compete, the profit 
is small. The nu ii lock after and milk the cattle, leaving to the 
women the work of selling the milk and butter. Hhangaks are 
an inferior class of .shephei'ds who generally live among the hills 
wandering from p)l!n e to place with their flocks. A few own cows 
and buffaloes as ucll at goats, and cultivate some small fields. 
The men are very si ri)ng, sturdy, ignoi-ant, simple, and rough; 
the women, brave and hardworking, take the milk and butter to 
market foo sale. 

Of Fishers aud Sailors there were four classes with a 
strength cf 30,991 souls (males 15,222, foijiales 15,772) or 
3'29 per cent of the wlu h> Hindu population. Of these 14,703 (males 
7004, females 7699) v ore Gabits ; 8928 (males 4456, females 4472) 
Kharvis; 3949 (males 2191, females 1758) Kolis ; and 3414 (males 
1671, females 1843) I’hois. GAertPS, found from Devgad down to 
the Goa frontier, an- some of thorn cultivators and labourers, 
but most are soa-fisb( rs and sailors. The women sell fish on the 
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’ There is geiierally one l.ai lKr for one or more villages which he visits every fort¬ 
night and shaves as many pt rsons as he e;ui in the course of the day. The barber is 
pmdin kind. At harvest time lie gets a bundle, bltdra, of each of the crops. The 
barber generally attends on oll-to-do persons in the Divdli festival (October) to rub 
cocoanut oil on the bodies of thi male members of the house before they bathe. On 
the next day his wife comes a ith a bnming lamp, drti, and waves it before the chief 
person of the house who gen - vHy gives her 3d. (2 a/mcis) or a piece of coloured cloth, 
Khan, for a bodie;. The bai b geiB a meal on festivals and holidays, and on thread 
ceremonies and narriages, a v.m ban. When a boy is shaved for the first time the 
barber gets a new- square pice ■ of tloth, rumdl, worth from 2d. to Qd. {li-6 annas), a 
cocoanut, one pound of rice, and a hetelnut. The barber holds the flag, mshdri, of 
. the village god when the palai qum, is taken round the temple. 
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spot or take tkem dried for sale in other parts of the district; 
Though not so important as to the north of Bombay, the curing o| 
fish is carried on to a considerable extent, and the Giibits have sonia 
local importance from managing the native craft that still carry thp 
bulk of the coasting goods and passenger traffic. KhIevis a'r^; 
a small class with, besides some about Harnai and Bankot, three 
villages in the Ratnagiri sub-division, one on the Jaygad river, one 
on the Purangad creek, and one near Ratnagiri. Sailors and fishers 
by calling, they also trade and a few cultivate. They are sober, 
intelligent, trustworthy, and good seamen. Boats manned by 
Kharvis are always in domaud. Kotrs are found on the north coast. 
The aborigines of the country, they formerly possessed many 
strongholds, the principal being Kardu near the Devghiit, whose Koli 
chief, styled Raja, held lands both in the Konkan and in the Mdval 
above the Sahyadris. They are a strong hardy race, the men sturdy, 
thick-set, and many of them very fat, the women well-made and 
healthy. They live in thatched huts, in villages very dirty, untidy, 
and full of smells. The men wear a rather high skull cap of rod 
flannel scalloped in front over the nose; generally a waistcoat of 
flannel or broadcloth, and a very tightly-wound waistband. Except 
for the cap their full dress does not differ from that of the Kunbia. 
'J’he women dress like the Kunbis, but more neatly. They eat the 
cheapest sort of rice and vegetables, but to a great extent live on 
fish, on their groat days killing fowls or a goat or sheep. They 
are excessively foild of liquor, generally taking a large draught 
before their evening meal. From the nature of their work they 
hold a low place among Hindus. Except a few traders and 
husbandmen all are seamen and fishers, very bold, pushing and 
skilful, owning their own boats, preparing their own nets, and on the 
whole independent and well-to-do. They believe strongly in ghosts 
and spirits, and if they think that the spirits are displeased they 
kill sheep, goats, or fowls, and scatter pieces of their flesh that the 
spirits may feed on them. They believe in omens and watch them 
carefully in starting, fishing or going on a voyage.^ Bnois, numbering 
3400 souls, are found all over the district. Freshwater fishers, palan¬ 
quin bearers, melon growers, cultivators, and labourers, they are a 
quiet, orderly, and hardworking class. In food and dress they do 
not differ from Marathas and Kulibis. 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were seven classes 
with a strength of 721 souls (males 374, females 347), or 0'07 per cent^ 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 464 (males 222, females 
242) were Bueods, bamboo and ratan basket and mat makers; 42 
(males 22, females 20) Bhadbhunjas, parchers and sellers of 
parched grain and pulse; two males, Tambolis, botelnut and leaf 
sellers; 32 (males 23, females 9) Rajputs, locally called Deccani 
Pardeshis, some of them husbandmen, the rest messengers and 
constables; 18 (males 11, females 7) Vadaes, a wild tribe of wandering 


1 Meeting on the road or path to their vegsel a woman whose husband is alive, 
BrAhmans, or a man with grain or fi.sb are good oroena. It is bad to meet a wfaow. 
a cat, or a barelieaded Brdiman. 
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cutters, hardw )rkiag but dissipated, inclined to steal and fond of 
all animal foi d especially of field rats. BeldIrs, numbering 99 
sduls (males 51, females 45), come in bands of ten to fifteen from the 
Deccan in the f ur stJason and go back for tbe rains. Sturdy, dark, 
and very harc'i^-inkiug, they are, like the Vadars, stone cutters, 
and like them ha\'e ve>ry few scruples as to what they eat. RAmoshis, 
numbering 64 souls (males 40, females 24), are found only in 
Chiplun, when: tlmy are employed as village watchmen. Vaidus, 
a tnbe of wandering doctors, occasionally come from the Deccan 
and hawk medi Inal herbs, which they are said to collect on the Mirya 
hill near Ratn/.giri. Tall, swarthy, and strong, the men, with hair 
and beard unshaven, g’enerally move about in small bands of two or 
more couples, I'liey speak a corrupt Marathi, aud among themselves 
are said to use u 'I'elugu-like dialect. On reaching a village they put 
up in some teinjiorary sheds, and dressed in red ochre head-cloths, 
loose coats, and tronscirs, move from house to house calling out the 
names of their t iodic ines.^ They are also skilled in drawing out 
guinea worms for which they are paid 6d. to Is. (4-8 annas) 

Of Leather Wi 't ^ors there were two classes, with a strength of 
10 ,694 souls (mnloj 5468, females 5226), or 1T3 per cent of the whole 
Hindu populatti H. Of these 10,572 (males 5400, females 6172) 
were Chambhats, shoemakers, and 122 (males 68, females 54) 
Jingars, saddler li OhambhArs, found throughout the district, are 
a hardworking o dorly class, rather badly off. Those of L^nja in 
Rdi^pur have a local name for their skill in making the sandals, 
vakdnds, general y worn by natives in tbe rainy season. They are 
one of the castes i-eiikoued impure by other Hindus. Their family 
priest is a .Jangm or Lingayat. In social estimation the priest 
does not suffer iegradation by ministering to the Ch^mbhirs. 
JiNOAES make r i.ih scabbards, saddles, and harness, and also 
work ia wood. rh{>y are skilled worker.s, but of intemperate 
habits. 

Besides Chambliars there were throe Depressed Castes with a 
strength of 8,6,52^ s-ouls (males 41,756, females 43,772) or 9’08 per 
cent of the whole . lindu population. Of these 85,.6l3 (males 41,750, 
females 43,763) were MhArs; 12 (males 5, females 7) MAngs ; and 
3 (male 1, females 2) Bhangis or sweepers. MhArs are found 
all over the district, but are specially common in Dapoli where 
they own much l ied. They are of two divisions, Mhar-bele and 
MhAr-pAle. They are a strong and thick-set race, and all over the 
district affect the r :mu of landholder, niirdsi, as more respectable 
than MhAr or Dhet . T'liey have no scruples about food and drink, 
eating all animals, oven carcasses, and drinking liquor to excess. 
Their touch is coundered to pollute Hindus, and so strong is 
the feeling about Omm, thij,t when a Mh4r meets a high caste 
man the MbAr is expected to leave the road and step to one 


' Their chief medici i>*.h are kanl mandur and raa-sldndur a factitious cinnabar 
made of zinc, memiry, vitiiol, and nitre fused together. 
bS30 - IV 
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side, in case his shadow should fall on the man of high oast^. 
Some of them who have risen to high positions in the army are, »8 
pensioners, treated with respect. But as their pension dies with 
them, none of the families have been permanently raised to aiiy 
higher position. Most of those who remain in Ratnagiri are village 
servants and field labourers. Very few of them hold or till land trf 
their own. Of those who leave the district in search of work the bulk 
come to Bombay as carriers and labourers. Large numbers enter the 
army and have always proved obedient, hardy, and brave soldiers. 
From a statement supplied by the Military Authorities it would seem 
that there are at present 2180 Ratnagiri Mhars on the rolls of the 
Bombay army, of whom 1030 are in active service and 1150 
pensioners. Except the pen.sioners who are well-to-do, the Mhdrs are 
poor, many of them in debt to the village lieadinen and the large land¬ 
holders, They arc a quiet, orderly class, with a good character as 
soldiers, and, except in Dapoli where their increase has begun to 
burden the cultivatoi-.s, they are contented and liked. The Mhars 
are a religious class, with a priest of their own whom they call Mare 
Joshi. Their household gods are Vithoba, Rakbumabai, and otker?, 
and they go on pilgrimages to Vithoba’s sbrine at Pandharpur. 
Manqs are scarcely found in the district. One of them was a 
cultivator and the rest beggars. 

Of Unsettled Tribes there wei’e live, with a strength of 938 
souls (males 444, females 494), or O'OD per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 363 (males 171, females 192) were Katkaris ; 
485 (males 226, females 259) Thakurs; 57 (males 27, females 80) 
Dongri Kolis ; 31 (males 18, females 13) Lam^ns ; and 2 Bhils 
(males). Katkabis, or makers of catechu, hat, are a wandering 
ti’ibe, occasionally passing through the district and travelling as far 
north as Khaudesh. They claim to be of the same stock as the 
Khfodesh Bhils, and are one of the most degraded of hill trifees. 
They know Marathi, but are said among themselves to use iin 
unintelligible jargon. They are small, active, and very dark, and 
dirty in their habits, the men wearing the beard and hair long. 
For clothes the men have seldojn more than two pieces of coarse 
cloth, one wound round the h(!ad, tho other round the waist; the 
women wear a nigged robe almo.st always without a bodice. They 
have no scruples in the matter of food, eating animals of all kinds, 
even monkeys. They hold the very lowest social position. They 
travel about in gangs of ten to fifteen, armed with formidable bows 
and arrows, with donkeys, goats, andhunting dogs, generally offering 
monkeys and parrots for sale, or working as day labourers. If they 
find no employment they stay only a few days at one place. During 
the rains they live in the forests, but sometimes work for hire m the 
fields. They have a bad name for thieving and are generally watched 
by the police. They reverence the ordinary Hindu gods and believe 
in ghosts and witchcraft. Low as they are, they are said to be better 
off, and less utterly savage, than they were fifty years ago. THlKtritfl 
are a wandering tribe found in different parts of the district. They 
are stouter, fairer, and much less savage-looking than the K^tka^s, 
and the women, though fat and ungainly, have frank kindly 
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faces. They live m small portable huts. The men wear a cloth 
“wound round the head, a waistcoat, and a small waistcloth; the 
#omen a tight-iitbiug bodice and a robe closely girded round the 
waist. Some aie hunters, labourers, cultivators, and herdsmen, but 
most are beggars gouerally going about with bullocks, nandis, 
trained to dam i' and nod the head. Donoei or hill Kolis wander from 
place to place. They know Manithi, but are said among themselves 
to use a sti'iirige dialect. They till, fish in rivers, and bring 
firewood for sale. They are a simple and harmless class. LamAns 
OT Vanjaeis p tss through the district along the trade routes between 
the coast and t iie: Deccan. Carriers of grain and salt on pack 
bullocks, they jenerally pass the rains in the Deccan, and after the 
early harvest a orer, come to the coa.st. I’hey generally make two 
trips each fair season. Formerly they were a very laege class, but 
amce the opening ol hill-pas.ses fit for carts, the demand for their 
services has in et'<iat part ceased. 

Devotees and leligious beggaivs of various names;, Gosavis, Jogis, 
Gondhalis, Bh iti s, Bhsit.s, Saravdes, GopsUs, and Jangams 
numbered 655!? i wulc.'; 3186, females 3367), or 0'69 per cent of 
the whole Hinihi |iopiilsition. The fame of Ganpatipule in the 
Ratnagiri sub-divis-ion, Pai’sliuram in Chiplun, and the intermitting 
spring, Oanga, ,i( I'l.hiile in Rajapui’ attract msmy religious beggars. 
GesAvis (3343) lill land, work as private servants, and when at 
leisure, go begg ng, but seldom to any distance from their homes. 
Recruited from alojost all castes, and worshippes’s Vishnu and 
Shiv, they wau( or in every direction begging and visiting places 
of pilgi’image. lo'ii.s are of many kinds. Some foretell events, 
others act as shi " n en to curiously formed animals, and a third 
class are the K iiiphates, or slit-oared Jogis, who wear large 
circular pieces ot woi)d and ivory in their ears. Some marry and 
othtrrs remain siugU, Gondhalis, at MarAtha, Bhandari, and 
Kunbi marriages ;.i'-r always, on the last night of the festival, called 
to perform a gam''' n' dance and repeat verses. All the performers 
are men. They Kave two musical instruments, a luntuna and a 
samel. At the titr i of the performance, they wear long white coats 
and their ordinary turbans. They are generally three, one actor 
and two musician <. Bhutk.s, followers of the goddess BhavAni, 
go about beggiuL 'vitli a lights torch and a luntuna in their 
hands. They have their bodies covered with strings of kavdi 
shells. BhA' 1’8 ail 1 Bnihman beggars go begging during the 
fair season, and g ooially gather enough to last them the whole 
year. Saeavde.s, h healthy strong-looking class, are found in 
almost every sub- livisiun. They generally travel in Novembei*, 
buying and selling cows and she-bulfaloes. Some of them go 
begging with theii s hole families, and return home in April or May. 
GopAls sing, dance, leap, and wrestle; their women beg. They 
keep and deal in c iwi- and buffaloes. Jangams act as priests to 
LingAyats and cultivate land. 

In the proportion e{ Musalmaus, RatnAgiri, with 74,833 souls or 
about 7'34 per cent d the whole population, stands first of the three 
Konkan districts. Musalmans arc found in large numbers in the 
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northern coast districts, 18,545 in Dapoli and 13,818 in Chiplun^ in 
considerable strength at the old trade centres of R^jApur (11,616), 
and Sangameshvar (4845); and in very small numbers in the south, 
3166 in Devgad and 1741 in Malvan. 

As in the other coast districts of Western India, the RatD4,giti 
Musalman population has a strong strain of foreign blood, both Atno 
and Persian. A foreign element probably existed before the time of 
the prophet Muhammad (570-632).' And in the spread of Musalm4.n 
power, between the seventh and tenth centuries, as sailors, merchants, 
and soldiers of fortune, Arab.s came to the west coast of India in 
great numbers.® Prom the accounts of Ruliradn, the earliest Arab 
traveller, it would seem that about tlie middle of the ninth century, 
the Balhards who ruled the Konkan wei’o very friendly to tno 
Arabs. The people of the country said that if their kings reignejJ 
and lived for a long time it was solely due to the favour shown to 
the Arabs. Among all the kings there was no one so partial to 
Arabs as the Balhara, and his subjects followed his example.^ Early 
in the tenth century, Arabs are mentioned as settled in large 
numbers in the Konkan towns, married to the women of the 
country, and living under their own laws and religion.^ During 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, when the lands of 
Ratndgiri formed part of the possessions of the Bahmani and Bijapur 
kings, a fresh impulse was given to immigration, both from the 
increased importance of DAbhol and other places of trade, and from 
the demand for Arab and Persian soldiers. Even under the Mardth4.s 
the services of Arab seamen were still in demand.® No record has 
been traced of any attempt to force IsMrn on the people of the district, 
and from the tolerant character of the Bijapur kings,® it seems 
probable that, except a few who yielded to the persuasion of 
missionaries, to the temptation of grants of land, or to the oppression 
of Aurangzeb, Ratndgiri Musalmans are not descended from purely 
Hindu converts. 

Besides the Arabs and Persians who from time to time came 
as soldiers, traders, and sailors, the character of many MusalmAn 
villages near Chipluu and along the shores of the B4.nkot 
creek, point to some more general Arab settlement. These people, 
the fair Arab-featured Konkani Musalmaus of Bombay, generally 
known among Musalmans by the term Kufis, seem, as the name 
shQws, to have come to India from the Euphrates valley, and to 


' A trace of the early Arab sailors is found in Jazira, or the island, the latter 
of the name Melisceigara, apparently applied by Ptolemy (l.'iO) and the Periplns (247) 
to the town and island of Sl^lvan or Melundi. 

“ Many high Ratmlgiri families, thongh at present following different professioua, 
are distinguished by Arabic surnames, Kdzi, jiidge; Fakih, lawyer; Mnallwiif, 
professor; Khutih, preacher ; Makri, elegy singer ; and Ildfiz, KurAn reciter. 

® Elliot’s History, I. 4. TheBalhirdsweretheBajputsof MiHkhet near Haidarabad. 
Compare Mas’udi’s Prairies d’Or, 1, 382. 

* Mas’udi (913), Prairies d’Or, II. 80. 

° In 1683 the Company’s merehantinan President was, off Sangameshvar, 
attacked by two ships and four grabs. The crew were Arabs who said they were in 
ShambhAJi’s pay. Ormo’s Hist. Erag, 120. 

• During the reigns of Yusuf Adilshdh (1489-1510) and of IbrAhim AdilshAh If'. 
(1390-1026) no man’s religion was interfered with. I’erishta, II. 128. 
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belong to the s:aaie wave of Arab settlers who in Gujardtare known 
,4B N^^iat^Ls, and in Kanara as Nav^its. The traditions of the people 
the accuunts of many Musalnifin historians agree that the bulk 
of them fled lo India from the Euphrates valley about the year 700 
(82 A,H.) to osea.pe massacre at the hand of the fierce governor 
Hajjaj bin > Hufd 

Besides the regular classification into the four main tribes, 
Syeds, Shaik h, Mirgh:ds, and Pathans/ Ratnagiri Muaalmans are 
looally divided into two clas.ses,Jamatisor members of the community, 
and Daldis co!i;i. fishers, with whom the Jamatis do not intermarry.® 
Though Jam.. I'H have much sameness in appearance and manners, 
there is anion:.': thera a special class whose head quarters are along 
the B^ukot cr • jk and on the DapoH coast. The Bankot Musalm^ns 
are rather a .sii n but well made, fair, and good-featured class, the 
men shaving the head and wearing short rather scanty hoards. Their 
home tongue i-I Miirdthi, hut most of them know Urdu. Except a 
few well-to-do l.nulholders they live in second cla,ss houses. Some of 
the villagers vear a white Brahman-like turban and the Hindu coat 
and waistcloll. But as a rule the men wear a high stiff turban 
of dark cloth, tidieri, like the Parsi hat, from the head-dress of Surat 
VAnids, a coat, tiousers, and Gujarat shoes.® The women wear the 
Hindu dress, at d whtm tliey travel, a large white sheet-like over-robe. 
Widowg dress hi white. Landholders, sailors, and some of them 
servants to Eu opeatis, they are on the whole well-to-do. The calling 
of boatmen in I,Bombay harbour has of late greatly suffered from the 
competition of , si earn launches; but many tind good employment as 
engineers and voi'kers in macliinery. Sunnis of the Shhfai school 
few know the vm'aii or ai'e careful to say their prayers. On every 
Thursday, eithcI- in a mosque, or in a house built for the purpose, the 
Konkanis meet toge Jier, and sing hymns to the praise of God and 
the Prophet. ' iis done tea is drunk, and sweetmeats distributed. 
Except that at ur^.i-iiages a dough lamp, filled with clarified butter, 
is, by the woni''ii, lit, carried to a river, pond or well, and left there, 
and that for ti.'i Thursdays after a death, dinners are given to 
relations and liimuls, their customs do not differ from those of 
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' Petiiils of .Hajj.ii the ‘ terroi- and sconige’ of liis conntry are given in Mas’udi'a 
Prairies d'Ov, V. ll 'i- KlO, (See also Kluilasat-rd-A khMr, and Tdrikh-i-Tabari in 
Price’s Mnhanima.!,-i History, 45.5-4(>0). According to the general story these 
men were at first mo ivi s of Madimi from which they wei e driven hy the persecution 
of HajjAj. In addniiM co the original body of settlers, it seems probable that 
fresh immigrants an vevl in the tenth ceixtury (1123-112(1) to escape the ravages of 
the Karmatian in.si]i',i.H tf- who destroyed llasra and Kufa and enslaved part of the 
people (D’Herhelot's iiibliodieijue Orieutnle, I. 509; Dabiathn, II. 421), and in the 
thirteenth century (I - it) when HalAku KliAn the 'I'drtAr captured all the cities ofthe 
Euphrates valley, pu . tht reigning Khalifah to death, and massacred 160,000 of the 
inhabitants. 

® About yU are Synls, i | iilhaikhs.and -^Moghalsand PathAns. 

“ Perhaps ddWi or .lixovm.iu the sense of outcaste. 

* All Konkan Mu.- intlns are said formerly to have dressed like Hindus, and, 
marrying Hindu wiv'!. t) Have adopted many Hindu practices, 'In time under the 
influence of Musalmmi friachers many town families have become more strict in their 
practice. Villagers still rn many cases dress like Hindus, even worshipping .SAifafa- 
Devi, if their ohildrcii are attacked by small-pox, Maulvi Syod Ahmad SAhib 
(lulahanAbadi. 
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otHer Musalni^ns.^ They marry only among themselves, marriage 
with any other caste being considered a disgrace. Of late one OT 
two families have given their daughters to Bombay Arabs. A few 
of them, some in Bombay and a very small number in Katn4.giri, 
know English, and teach their children Marathi and a few English.. 

DXldis, found chiefly in the Ratnngiri sub-division, have the 
tradition that their forefathers came in ships from across the seas. 
Their appearance and position among the Musalradns of the district 
would seem to make it probable that they are partly converted 
Hindus, probably Kolis, and partly the descendants of immigrant 
Musalmdns and slave girls.* The men are tall, strong, and 
stoutly built with pleasant but irregular faces; most of the women 
are swarthy, but a few are fair and well featured. They speak 
Mardthi in their homes and many understand and speak Hindustani. 
Their houses are almost all thatched huts of the second class. Except 
that a few of the men wear tight trousers, they dress, both men and 
women, in Hindu fashion. Some are .sailors and cultivators, and 
some go to Bombay in search of work; others make and sell 
nets and rope of all sorts, and most are fishermen differing 
little from Hindus in their way of fi.shing. They hold a low 
position among the Musalmans of the district. They are hard¬ 
working, and though many are in debt, as a class they are 
fairly well-to-do. Sunnis in religion they marry only among 
themselves and obey tlie Kazi. Very few of them send their children 
to school. 

Most of the rest of the Musalmans are in appearance somewhat 
less sturdy and rough-featured than the Daldis, and darker and 
not so foreign-looking as the Bdakot men. The home tongue of 
all is Mardthi, but most of the well-to-do know Urdu. The 
bulk of them are townspeople living in second class houses, 
generally on rice and pulse. Most of them are able to afford dry 
fish, but few, except on ho]iday.s, eat animal food. The tuen 
generally wear a skull cap, the Musalman coat, and the waist- 
cloth, only the well-to-do wearing trousers. Their women all dress 
in Hindu fashion, iu the large Mardthi robe and bodice. Neither 
hardworking nor thrifty, they are orderly, clean, and hospitable. 
Living chiefly as grain-dealers, cultivators, .sailors, constables, and 
messengers, they are. not as a class well-to-do. In religion almost 
all are Sunnis following the Kazi. Pew of them send their children 
to school; but many children go to the Maulvi to learn the KuiAn. 
Few have risen to high positions. 

There are only three families of Parsis, one settled at Dapoli arid 
two at Vengurla. They are Europe shopkeepers and traders with 
their head quarters in Bombay. 

Of the 3244 Christians, all, except the European residents, are 
found in the south of the district. Calling themselves Christis, and 


• Maulvi Syed Ahmad SAhib fiulshanabddi. 

® According to Major Jervis (Statistics of Western India, 14,13) they are a of 
peopl® descended from the first Arabian colonists who settled on the western ooMt 
in the seventh or eighth century and correspond with the MipBa of MalabAr. 
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kaown by tho people of the district as Feringis or Poi'tugaese, some of 
them may ha\ <■ a strain of Portuguese blood, but the bulk are natives 
Converted in uass to Christianity during the time of Poi'tuguese rule. 
They speak tlm dialect known as Konkani with more Portuguese 
words than of lers use. They are generally dark, healthy, and stout, 
living in tiled Uouseis with walls stained with some coloured wash. 
There are few f- ololy Christian settlements, but Mitlvan, Vengurla, Redi, 
.'Jittd other largo villages have each a considerable Christian quarter. 
They differ frtin the other people of the country in eating rice and 
wheat instead * i f« d y from Musalmdns in eating pork. Both men 

and women sim ke tobacco, and the men are great toddy drinkers, 
though perhaps not more so than middle class Hindus. Among 
the men, the wi ll-to-do dress like Europeans, and the poor generally 
in a jacket and short ti'ousera of coloured cotton and a red cloth cap 
like that worn ivy Kolis. The women dress like Hindus, except 
tliat they wear i peculiar neck annulet of red stone beads strung 
together and prurd in front by a green coloured stone edged with 
gold, called/u'w 'I'liey ai'e fond of the red and bine checked Belgaum 
cloth, and, at clurch, wear a large white robe drawn over the head. 
They are a quivt, orderly class, hardworking, and, except for their 
fondness for dri ik, frugal. Most of them are husbandmen showing 
great skill in growing vegetables and in breeding pigs, ducks, 
turkeys, and hens. Some also quarry red stones and sell them 
to masons who woi'k them into small hou.sehold vessels. The 
upper classes aw eniployod in Bombay as derks and shopmen. 
Unlike Goa Ohrivi ifuis, none take household service with Europeans. 
As a class they ui'e fairly well-to-do. As was shown by their 
remaining true to it after the fall of Portuguese power, they are 
attached to their religion, supporting their priests, keeping their 
churches^ in gC'od rey^air, attending the sei'vices, and carefully 
obseawing th<j liig o days. Though they have all Christian names and 
surnames they sfil! keep the old distinction of caste, calling them¬ 
selves Christian IT a ibis, Bhandaris, or Kolis, and marrying only 
among meinbor.s o! r,h<nr own caste. 

Soon after the oi-tabliahment of British rule (1822), the Scottish 
Missionary Sociel; j-esolved on establishing a mission in western 
India. The first; missionary, the Reverend Donald Mitchell, as 
Bombay was occiip od tind as ho was not allowed to settle at Poona, 
chose Bdnkot as tlu’ first station, and soon after added HarnAi. In 
the fi.rst year there w ■t vii, under mission superintendence, ten schools 
in ten villages witli .ati attendance of d!15 pupils. This, in 1828, had 
increased to seveutv-ome schools and 3219 pupils, forty schools and 
1484 pupils in Baukot and thirty-nine schools and 1735 pupils in 
Harnai. Of the win le number of pupils 300 were girls. In 1829, as 

* The Christian churvliev are almost all plain oblong bwildinga with a small 
ohancel at the east end, 1) n l arely with aisles. The larger churches have generally 
a low square tower at the imtb-west or south-west corner and the smaller ones a bell 
turret. All are whitewasiicil outside and tiled, and inside many of them are gaudy 
with colour, gilding, pict iros, laid glass chandeliers. The priest’s house is generally 
attached to the church arid outside of it. At the west, there is always a stone cross 
raised on steps and carved with the symbols of the passion and with the date of the 
building or restoration of 1 he church. On the greater festivals, during service, the 
church bells are kept ringiugalmost without stopping. 
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the work of superintending them was found to interfere with 
vernacular preaching, the schools in the BAnkot district were closed. 
In 1830 the mission head-quarters were moved to Poona, and in 
1884 the Ratnagiri mission was given up. During the ten years 
of work few converts were made. And when the mission was 
withdrawn these few went to Bombay.^ For many years after 
the Scotch mission was withdrawn no fresh efforts were made to 
spread Christianity. In 1873 the American Presbyterian Board 
took up Ratndgiri as a station of the Kolhapur mission. The 
missionaries teach two schools, one for boys with 134 pupils, the 
other for girls with fifty-two. Besides those brought as helpers 
from other districts, there are six native Christians who have been 
received to Church membership. Of these one was a Roman 
Catholic, two were Muhammadans, two Marathaa, and one a Mhdr. 
The mission church, built in 1878 at a cost of £321 (Bs, 3210) and 
called the Hunter Memorial Chapel, is a stone edifice with an 
audience hall fifty feet by thirty-five.^ 

None of the villages are walled or fenced. Those on the coast 
are densely shaded by belts of coooanut gardens, and the roads 
between the long lines of houses are usually paved with cut laterit© 
stones. These raised causeways arc called pdkhddis. The village 
sites of the inland parts are well, though less densely, shaded with 
mango, jack, and tamarind trees, each house standing in its own 
yard. Chambhars, Mihifrs, and other people of low caste live in 
quarters apart from the main village site. These hamlets, vddds, 
are always as well shaded as the main village. In this district 
there is one village or town to about every three square miles, 
each village containing an average of 790 people and about 174 
houses. 

Except the people of seven towns numbering 64,505 souls, or G'32 
per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Ratnagiri 
district, according to the 1872 census, lived in 1242 villages, with 
an average of 768'62 souls to each village. Three towns had more 
than 10,000, and foui' more) than 5000 inhabitants. Excluding the 
seven towns and 5114 hamlets, there were 1242 inhabited state and 
alienated villages, giving an average of 0‘32 villages to each square 
mile. Of the wliolo number of villages, 104 had less than 200 
people ; 413 from 200 to 500; *460 from 500 to 1000 ; 200 from 
1000 to 2000 ; 46 from 2000 to 3000; and 19 from 3000 to 5000. 

As regards the number of houses, there was, in 1872, a total of 
224,790, or on an average 59'32 houses to the square mile, showing, 
compared with 116,807 in 1846, an increase of 92'44 per cent. Of the 
total number, 3318 houses, lodging 27,699 persons or 2’72 per cent 
of the entire population at the rate of 4'15 souls to each house, 
were buildings with walls of stone or fire-baked bricks and roofs of 
tile. The remaining 221,472 houses, accommodating 991,437 persons 
or 97‘28 per cent, with a population of 8'35 souls to each house. 


> Contributed by the Rev. D. Maokichan, M. A.,of the FreeChurch Mis.sion, Bombay. 
® Contributed bj’ the Rev. -T. P. Graham of RatnAgiri. 
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included all buildings covered witli thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were 1 4 mud or suu-dried brick. In 1829, though some 
houses were -arge and comfortable, each village had, on an average, 
not more thaI one brick or stone house. The walls of the better 
houses were n nd, and of the poorer, reed. The roofs were thatched, 
the better with rice straw and the rest with gr.ass.* This state 
of things is now (1880) found only in the smaller villages and 
hamlets. All iirge trading towns and villages have a good number 
of substantial 5 tone tile-roofed buildings, housing nearly three per 
cent of the popniation. 'Phe better sort of house, square built, with 
open central or front courtyard, has, round the courtyard, an 
eight feet deep'U r in dab-like dais or platform, i-aised about three 
feet from the evoiiud; its walls covered with grotesque bri ght 
coloured figure.'^ of gods and animals, and its cornices bung' with 
Bombay or Chin i pictures. From this verandah, the common family 
resort, doors lead into back rooms, mostly dark and windowless, or 
out into a cattle- ou'd with offices in the re.ar. Shopkeepers live in 
dark rooms boh i id their stiills, with a backyard for cattle, and 
offices in the rear e itored through a back door. The hovels of the 
poor, a few feel !-q.ui.ro with one doorway, generally the sole 
opening for light i v umoke, arc divided by bamboo or palm leaf 
partitions into tb • u or four small rooms into whicli a family of eight 
or ten ana often cf mdecl. 

It* is probable shat in early times there was a more or less 
complete village sysbou. Certain Marathaaud Kunbi families were, 
as appears from a icient deeds, styled patels, and ranked as the 
headmen of their villages. The rovemie sy.stem was then 
kuldrg or rayatirr, each cultivator being an independent 
hereditary holdei', who stood assessed at a fixed rental in 
the public account lioyoud which nothing could be levied from 
him. The creation <>1 village renters, khots, introduced a new 
element. The kh.oU m t ourse of time acquired hereditary rights 
by grant or prisscrij tion. In a small proportion of the villages, 
less than a tenth >)t ihe whole district, the older holders have 
succeeded in keepii g their rights intact. These are the pure 
peasant-held, nival d.'lAreJcuri, villages of the north of the district, 
and the peasant-held, L-uldrgi, vilkiges of the south. In another 
class of villages, while some of the old peasant-holders continue 
to keep their lands, the khots either by lapses, or spread of 
tillage, gained rights in the hind. 'J’hoso are the mixed, khichdi, 
half rented half pem-;int-held villages. In many instances the 
original holders have imtirely dis-apjieared, -and all the lauds are 
either in the hands of tbo kiwis themselves, or of tenants who cultivate 
under them. These ari called nival or pure khoti villages. In 
all these villages, by fbidr superior power and authority, the khots 
have gradually and eni irely replaced the ancient patels as headmen 
of villages. There are ii fact at the present time no hereditary pafe/.s 
in the district, and wort a; not for the modern appointments of police 


' Lieut. Dowell, Ho<n. Rev. Reo. 225 of 1851, 275. 

Oontributad by M‘ U. VV. Vldiil, C. S. 
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patels, nominated by Government, from among the most intelligent 
villagers, for life or shorter periods, the very name of patel 
would have been forgotten. Though the hhots have never beeti 
recognised as Government servants, in villages where the survey 
settlement has been introduced, they are paid a percentage of the 
assessment collected by thmn on behalf of Government from the 
peasant-holders, dkdrekaris. Elsewhere they receive no direct 
remuneration either in cash or in land. Except in a very few 
villages, where there are still hereditaiy officers styled mahdjans 
and vartaka, appointed or recognized by former Governments, the 
khots are invariably the headmen of their respective villages. Where 
there m-e mahdjans or vartakfi, iho lehoU yield precedence to them, 
and the former are entitled to preside at meetings of the viliagers. 
Khots are found of many castes, hut a largo majority are Brdhmans. 
The earliest khots were chosen from a few old induential Mardtha 
families, who peopled the villages at the foot of the Sahyddri range 
in the Khed and Chiplun sub-divisions. These Maratha khots are 
distinguished by the title of TOO?:d6'a./4;/tofs,‘ which would seem to imply 
that they originally held their villages on condition of some military 
service. The powerful sub-division of Chitpavan Brahmans holdsmost 
villagesinKhed,Chiplun,andDdpoli. Eurthersouth,inSangameshvar 
and Ratndgiri, the Devrukha Brahmans take the place of the 
Chitpdvans. A. few villages in Ddpoli are held by the Javal 
Briihmans. Here and there Shojivi, Prabhu, and Musalman khots 
are found, and there are also cases of Kunbi, Gavli, and even Mhdr 
khots. In the south the khot is usually called the G.ivkar, The 
village headman is always the first to receive the betel leaf, pan 
supdri, at the celebration of any public religious ceremony, and 
until this formality has heon observed, the ceremony cannot proceed. 
His leave has also to bo formally asked and granted before, on 
festive days, the palanquin of the village god can ho carried in 
procession through the village. The precetienoe granted to the 
headman on all public and religious occasions does not necessarily 
extend to social gathcT'ings, although, as a matter of courtesy, the 
headman when invited to :i wedding or feast will be the first to 
receive the pan supdri. Wlien an evimt of any importance, such 
as a wedding, happens in his own family, tho hoadman is expected 
to entertain the village. On siu^i occasions ho gives cooked food to 
guests of his own and lower castes, and the guests of each caste eat 
separately. When the host is of low caste, he can either employ a 
cook of the highest caste, from whose hands all the guests will eat, 
or else he can give the raw materials for the feast to all the guests 
of higher caste than himself. WTieu his circumstances allow, the 
hJiot secures the monopoly of the village moneyleuding and grain- 
dealing business. His position gives him a great advantage over 
professional usurers such as Maiwddis who, as a consequence, have 
little inducement to settle in the district. Though some are rich, a 
great many of the hereditary khots are more or le.ss involved in debt, 
and have been compelled to mortgage their estates to capitalists, who 


* Mohdsa wa.s a part of the rhauth granted to Manitha officers by ShivAvi in 
payment for military .service. 
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in turn act as moneylenders. As might he expected^ the hereditary 
khots are, as moneylenders, more lenient than the mortgagees, who, 
having no pennanent interest in the villagers, strive to make as much 
as possible out of them during their temporary management. Still 
the opposition of cultivators to unpopular moneylenders seldom 
takes the form of active resentment. 

Compared with the Deccan, the number of village servants that 
hold service land, or receive cash from the state, is very small. The 
village establishments are more or less complete; but the remuneration 
of the office bearers is for the most part left to the community. This 
is probably the result of the introduction of the khoti system. The- 
Government having interposed a middleman between itself and the- 
cultivators, as a rule, saw no necessity for dealing directly with the 
inferior village servants. The chief exception to this rule is the case 
of the village accountants, kulkarnis, who, being hereditary holders,.. 
vatanddrs, with grants for the most part oldoi" than the introduction 
of the/(j/tots, have been allowed to keep their cash allowances in the 
few villages where the vatmift exist. 'I'he Mhars or village- 
watchmen were also, in consideration of their useful and necessary 
services, granted small cash allowances in a few villages in the 
Rdjdpur, .Malvan, and Devgad sub-divisions. A few instances also- 
occur of lands or allowance's being paid to special village officers,, 
such as the juahajan, tlie vurtnk, the ■mukddiim,. and the desdi. It 
frequently happens that these offices, the number of which is 
very small indeed, are united to the khotship. ‘ In some villages 
al.go, where there are no Mhar.s, the temple attendant, c/hddi or 
gurav, receives an allowance for performing menial services in the 
village. In the Sangameshvar sub-division, there are two instances 
of service lands being held by shetids, and there is a solitary 
instance in the MAlvan sub-division of an allowance being granted 
to the village astrologer, joshi. lit some cases too,, allowances 
would seem to have been granted to certain servants on the* 
representations of khots, and as a mark of favour to the latter. 
Such are the appointments of the messengers, sipdis, of the Malvan- 
sub-division. The organization of the village establishments differs 
little in different parts of the district ; but the full staff of office¬ 
bearers is found only in the more yiopulous villages. 

Village servants maj- be divided into three clas.ses those rendering: 
service to the statethose useful to the villagers; and those 
whose services are not requii’ed either by Government or by the 
•villagers. In the first class are the headman, khot or gdvkar; 
the police head, patel ; the accountant, kidkarni ; the watchman,, 
m/idr ; the messenger,, sipcd ; and, where be performs other than 
temple service, the temple ministrant, gurav or ghddi. In the 
absence of an independent mahdjmi or vartak the knot,, as already 
stated, is the headman of the village. Frequently these latter- 
offices are united to that of the khot, as also are those of the desdi 
and mukddam. The khot from his position enjoys many privileges. 
In former times he was allowed by custom, as part of their rental, 
to exact without payment one day’s labour in eight from all 
cultivators in his village, except hereditary holders, dhdreharis. 
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When this forced labour was agricultural, it was styled plongh 
service, ndngar vet. When the labour exacted was of any other 
description, such as carrying grain to market, or carrying the hhot’s 
palanquin, it was called labour service, vet higdr. Forced labour 
of this description has now been abolished, but so patient 
and submissive are the villagers, that it may be doubted whether 
the system is entirely dead. The police patels, not being hereditary 
officers, are selected for life or shorter periods from the most 
eligible candidates. Influential Marathas are usually chosen in 
preference to members of the kiwi families. In the settled sub¬ 
divisions, the police patelv are paid by cash allowances fixed 
according to the population and importance <if the villages. These 
allowances vary from 8 a'. to £4 8s. (Us. 4-44) a year. Where the 
survey settlement has not been introduced, the post is purely 
honorary. Hereditary village accountants, kiilharnis, are found 
only in a few villages in the Dapoli, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, 
Uatnagiri, Rajapur, Devgad, andMilvan sub-divisions. The creation 
of khotv has, in nearly every instance, rendered their services 
superfluous, fl'hc kuikarnifi belong mostly to the BrAhman, Prabhu, 
and Shouvi castes. They are paid by cash allowances, the only 
exception being Achra in the Mdlvau sub-division, whei’e lands have 
been assigned for this service. 

Except in a few of the coast villages, Mhiii's are found 
throughout the district. They pm-fenn various useful services, 
acting as village messengers and scavengers, and except in 
Chiplun, whore alone there are Ramosis, as village watchmen. 
They help both the khot and the polirre patel, and attend to the 
wants of travellers. Tho Mhiir families are usually of very old 
standing, and .are not without some influence. If of longer standing 
in the village than tho khot, they are called vatanddrs and mirdsis. 
In Malvi in the Dapoli sub-division, the Mharshavo a Persian copper 
plate grant of considerable ago. The vatanddr Mbara were all 
originally independent landholder's, and being exceedingly jealous 
of their rights, have systematically and, in many cases, successfully 
withstood the khats’ attempt.s to rackrent them. For their services 
to the state they receive, in the surveyed sub-divisions, cash allowances 
varying from 4s. to £2 4s. (Us, 2-22) according to a scale fixed 
in proportion to the population vrf the village. In tho unsiirvoyed 
sub-divisions, except in fifteen villages in Rajapur, sixteen in 
Devgad, and fourteen in Malvan, they receive no state remuneration. 
Nowhere, except in the Chiplun sub-division, have any service 
lands been assigned to Mhars. The village messenger, sipdi, is 
found only in the Malvan sub-division. The gurav, as he is called 
in tho north, and ghddi, in the south, is usually a Maratha or 
Kunhi, whose chief duty is connected with the village temple. In a 
few villages in the south, he performs general village service like 
that performed elsewhere by Mhdrs, and in these cases is considered 
a useful servant to Government and paid by the state. In some 
cases the allowances for this office ar-e p-aid to the khot himself. 

The second class of village servants, who, though they render no 
service to the state, are useful to the villagers, includes (1) the 
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priest, josh I, nj^ddhia, or hhat; (2) the temple minister, gurav or 
ghddi; (!1) the Liagayat priest, jangam; (4) the carpenter, sutdr; 
(5) the blacksmith, lohdr ; (6) the shoemaker, chdmhhdr ; (7) the 
potter, humf hdr; and where there is a Musalmhn population, (8) the 
judge, kdzi ; ■ 1*) tlie priest, mulla ; (10) the beadle, mujdvar ; and 
(11) the preacher, khcdib. The priest, yos/w, uf>ddhia, or bhat, also 
sometimes sl;'h;d tlie Sanskrit scholar, shdstri, or the religious head, 
dharmd.dhikdi l, is the chief Hindu religious officer. He officiates 
at thread, jdv.i'f, invest ments, and at marriage and death ceremonies. 
It is also his liusmess to name lucky days, and, if required, to cast 
nativities, 'i.'lie \illage priest has no vested right to perform any 
particular cck UKOiy, and the parties are free to employ any eligible 
prison, residcMit cituer in or out of the village. The joshis are paid 
by fees, varyjng- aocording to the wealth of their employers ; they 
lisually supph iKmt their incomes by begging. Only one man of this 
class, a Mdlvati Joshi, who, exclusive of quit-rent, jadi, receives £3 
6 «. (Rs. 83) a yssar, is paid by the state. The business of the temple 
ministrantj gvnii or ghddi, found in almost every village, is to attend 
at the village or iplo, to clean the ornaments and minister to the 
wants of tho it '•! He also prepares the leaves, p<xtmvaUs, used on 
feast days as p ater., and at stated intervals plays the trumpet in 
front of the villa,ge temple. The Lingayat priest, y«wyam, is found 
only in a very a y v illages, where are settlements of Liugayat V4nia. 
There is no inst met of •& jangam receiving state remuneration. The 
carpenter, sutdi. and blacksmith, loluir, are of the same caste, eating 
together and uuermarrying. The carpenter, found ki all but the 
very smallest villages, holds neither land nor allowances, and is 
supported entii'oly by fees for work peidurmed for the villagers. 
Except that he is found only in the more populous villages, the 
position of the i)i!icksmith is tho same as that of the carpenter. 
The potter, ii,nd tho shoemaker, chdmhhd.r, sometimes paid 

in grain and soi ii tmies in cash, suffer little from competition. If 
they can gth then V'oik done at home, villagers seldom employ 
outside worknu 0 In villages with a Muhammadan population, 
the establishmeiii usually includes a kdzi, who is the religious 
and temporal li nl of tho Musalmdn community, settling all 
disputes, and exen inug a general superintendence over his followers. 
He also solemnize^; marriages and keeps the registers. The kdzi is 
not necessarily a village officer. jJo is usually appointed to a large 
district, and may reside anywhere within the limits of his authority. 
Next in importance to the kdzi is the mulla, who acts as a deputy 
of the kdzi, and has liarge of the mosques and burial grounds. The 
mujdvar is the sei vant who cleans and sweeps tho mosques and 
shrines, and the khalih is the public preacher. None of these 
Muhammadan offit nils are paid by the state, nor is it, as in the Deccan, 
the custom for Hind u? to employ Musalmdn office-bearers to slaughter 
their sacrificial sheep and goats. This work is inRatnagiri performed 
by the gurav. 

The third class ol vdlage servants includes all not dii’ectly useful 
either to Government oi to the villagers. These are; (1) the trade 
superintendent, mahdjan ; (2) the overman, vartak ; (3) the headman. 
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mukddam; (4) tbe revenue superintendent, Je.9a.i; (5) the goldamith, 
sonar j (6) the-washerHiau, ; (7) the barher, n/taw; (8) the 
tailor, shimpi; (9) the oilman, tcli ; (lOj the assayer, potddr; (11) 
the superintendent of weights and measures, shetia; (12) this 
coppersmith, kdsdr ; (.13) the cotton cleaner, pinjdri ,• and (14) the 
betel leaf dealer, tamholi. Of the above, the maJidjans, varlakfi 
mukddams, de.idis, potddrs, and shetids are usually hereditaiy 
holders, vatanddrs, under regular deeds. The summary .settlement 
has been applied tcj their allowance,s and land.s, except where they 
are held by village hhot's. Although iizcluded in the village staff, 
none of the remaijiing servants hold service lands or receive- 
allowances. All az’t; paid by custonuiry fees. 


The village population usually iuclude.s familic.s of more than one 
caste. A few l4iijaj)ui‘ villages arc afl ofoneca.ste, peopled some by 
Marithds, others by Kuiibzs, azid othcr.s Izy MiLsalmans. iSlo distinct 
and separate sottlenients of aboriginal tribes ai'o found. The whole 
body of villagers hold few rights in common. 'I’here am no common 
pasture lauds, except in one or two villages helddircctly bythe state- 
where lands have been .set apart for grani ug. In .such cases no restriction 
i.s laid on the nuiubcr of cattle ziiiy individual may graze. Every¬ 
where else the people graze their cattle in their own fields. There 
are no common forc,st,s. Here and there beautiful temple groves are 
carefully preserved, siud .save foi- t-hetmuple, no cutting of timber or 
branches is allowed. 4'he peoidc (d)tain what fuel they consume 
from trees standing in their own fields. The wafer of the village 
ponds and wells is free to all, except Mhd.rs, Charnbhar.s, and other 
low castes. But many villages have separate wells and ponds for low 
caste people. The villagers have no fixed system of distributing the 
cost of any chaz'itable or useful worh.s undertaken bythe community. 
Heads of families are expected tocontribute according to theirmean«z, 
paying so much in cash, or supplying so many days' labour. Large 
landholders and influential pei-sousiwo expected to entertain thewhole 
villageonthe celebration of miirriagos and other important domestic 
events. Guests are also invited from neighbouring villages; but on 
such occasions, ordinary cultivators, artisans, and petty shopkeepers 
are not expected to do more than entertain a few of their own 
relations and ca.ste fellows. At death ceremonies it is not usual to 
entertain guest.s of a different caste to the ma.ster of the house. As 
distinguished from old cultivators, vatanddrs, new settlers are 
called bddhekaris, or cultivators of waste-land, hddhen. The same 
name, though for thj.s the correct terra is dulandis, is also applied 
to persons living in one village and cultivating land in another. 
Settlements of hddhikaris are foiizid in nearly every hhoti village-. 
In former times movements of cultivators from one village to another 
were very frequent, and the competition amongst the khots to attract 
settlors was very keen. If satisfied with the terms offered them, 
the new comers became permanent settlers, and intermarried with 
the older cultivatoivs. If dissatisfied, they moved to other villages 
in quest of moi-e favourable terms. In some village.^ all the 
cultivators belong to this class, and through many generations keep 
the name of h.idhekaris, even where they have acqnii'ed permanent 
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occupancy riuliti-. In all communal matters, the hddhekaris enjoy 
equal rights ;i3il privileges with the older cultivators, and are not 
now liable to ptiy any special fees for the privilege of belonging to 
the village. Fhe changes that have taken place under British rule 
have left thei' rjusrk on the village communities. Disputes are now 
rarely referrtu' nti the village councils, and the headman is seldom 
called on to go'c bis advice, on doubtful questions. The gradual 
spread of ediu jivson, their better knowledge of law and procedure, 
unproved con miiuicatiuns, and new markets, have made the 
cultivators inon st If-rctiaut and indepeudent. 

The pressu’' ■ of population is relieved by the readiness with 
vhich the people hnive their homes in search of work. The 
hotter class of t yiu istians and Brahmans hud openings as clerks, 
and in the end branches of Government service; Musalmans, 
Jlarathds, and Mhars are such favourite and willing recruits, 
that Ratndgiri i.s the; nursery of the 'Bombay army, and to a large 
extent of its jitilice, and from Ratniigiri the labour market of 
the city of Bombay is in great 'measure supplied. Three large 
classes of workm^ go to Bombay from Ratiidgivi. Yearly, when 
the rice haiwest h ovoi', bands of husbandmen and field labourers, 
numbering altogo! nor not less than 100,000 souls, find their way, 
some on foot, otlji rs by sea, to Bombay, and working there during 
the fair season, ro 111 u to their field.s in time for the rice sowing. 
The second class, i.lKiost all Mhiirs, take service a,s municipal street 
sweepers, keeping ' heir places for years, but every season arranging 
for a short liolidny to carry their savings to their RatnJgiri 
homes. The third and most important class are the mill-workers 
who lielong to two 'Ib i.sion.s, BAnkotis from the north, and Mfilvanis 
from t he south. T1 i-se pe-ople settle in Bombay, the northerners and 
soutlmrnors geuerndv keeping separate, working in different mills. 
Though wages have Ip emupetition and dull trade greatly fallen, as 
all the members can iitio' work, every family still earns a large sum. 
With little comfort in their crowded bouses, they are well fed and 
well clothed, and stu ( large sums which tliey generally take to 
Ratnagiri, spending much on their marriages and other family 
events, liut investing a part in ornaments and in buying land. 
Besides these movei lenis to Bombay, a comsiderable, and with 
improved coninuinicai ams, an iucrea.sing number of Musalmdns, 
Kunbis, and Mhar.s g) lor work to Aden and the Mauritius. 
Sometimes whole fitmiiie!- omigrate, butas a, rule the greater number 
are young men. All of them leave, meaning to come back when they 
have mmle some momg,and except those who die abroad, all come 
back after serving from five to twenty years. Mon never settle 
abroad or bi’ing hometoreig'n wives. When away most of them keep 
up a correspondence with their families. In Aden they work as 
labourers and in the Mailntm.s in the sugarcane and potato fields. 
Their savings, sometim >■( as much as £50 (Rs, 500) and generally 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a re brought back in cash or in ornaments. 
Though tlieir health does not seem to suffer from the change of 
climate, men never pay a second visit to Aden or the Mauritius. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Aqeicuituke, the most important industry of the district, supports 
743,217 persons or 72‘'d2 per cent of the popnlationd 

There are four chief soils : rice ; garden ; alluvial, raid; and upland, 
varhas.^ Each of these main classes includes several varieties. Of rice 
land the chief sorts are ; mali, pdnthal, hudyat, pulanvat, haul or 
hhdri, and khdrvat. Mali lands are the open tracts in the bottoms 
of valleys. Where the surrounding rocks arc laterite, the mali 
soil containing much iron clay is stiff and hard to plough. 
The colour varies from yellowish red to dark brown. Inland, near 
the trap of the Sahyadri hills, the mali is much softer, deeper, and 
darker. This is the richest soil in the district, and generally holds 
moisture enough for a second unwatered crop. Pdnthal soil is 
found in low-lying lands, where during the rainy season water lies 
deep. Its rainy weather rice crop is coarse, and often harmed by too 
much wet. Fields of this soil yield a second crop without watering. 
Kudydt, or terraced laud, the rice soil on the slopes and at the 
foot of hills, with more gravel and less clay, is poorer than 
mail. Pulanvat, or sandy soil, is found only on the coast and 
along estuaries. It has always more sand than earth and in many 
places is almost pure sand. Barren in ordinary or irregular seasons, 
with a heavy and steady rainfall, it yields good crops. Paul, or 
khdri, is the name given to the soil in the hollows on the tops of the 
flat laterite hills near the coast. It is found in small patches of 
seldom more than a few acres, and is generally surrounded by bare 
sheet rock. Extremely fine, crumbling to dust on being ploughed, 
it is seldom more than a few inches deep. Khdrvat, or salt, is 
rice land near the coast and on the banks of tidal creeks. Most 
of it is reclaimed from the sea by earth or masonry dams. Always 
more or less charged with salt, it grows only a coarse red rice. 

Garden, bdgdyat, lands are chiefly plantations of cocoanut and 
betelnut. There are two sorts of garden land, the one known as 
dgri or astdgri, or salt, the other as dongri or hill hdgdyat. Agri 


* This total 743,217 is raiwle up of the following items : (1) adult males engaged 
in agriculture as per census of 1872, 22S,2.54 ; (2) their wives calculated on the basis 
of the proportion of the female to the male population, 260,616; (3) their children 
calculated on a similar basis, 256,347; total 74.3,217. This calculation is necessary, 
as the census returns show a total of 224,468 under the special head adult 
agricultural females, and contain no separate figures for the children of agriculturists. 

“ Varkcis strictly refers to the crops grown on bill lands and means coarse inferior 
grains. 
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haijdyaf, la alw foiin J on the coast or on the banlcs of tidal rivers, 
where tho soil is sandy. Tho cocoa palm flonriahes in this soil, 
i(Caring in eii; it or imi years and not requiring water after the fifth. 
'I'he lands usm lly (;hosoii tor don^ri, or hill, bd/jdyat are well watered 
spot.son the hi,' ;r sloj^es of valleys. Enbi, tho alluvial soil near tho 
hanks of rivi r?, is usually very deep and fino. It yields crops of 
pulse twr, and hcm[), and in the south, with the help of 

water, an addinDnal hot weather crop of ndchni, Elousine coracana. 

Varkaii soil ■ orii the upland.s, generally light and poor, where the 
Cihoaper and ro:i.rsr‘r grains, niudmi, vari, and hariJc are grown. 
'I'he rotiition > i im o])s in varkas lands is harih, Paspalum scrobicula- 
turo, in the h i t year ; mivi. Panicum tniHare, in the second ; and til, 
iSesamum indiiuiiii, in the third. After the third crop the land is 
allowed to lie i'aHow for seven years.’ There are two .sorbs of varkas 
land, one kn( I ,v n as A/wi/ii or'rti.di, level parks where the plough can 
be used, the ur.her d.ongri or hill laud, tho .steeper slopes tillen by 
the hand. In coast villages, where fish manure is used, much of the 
hhdtli laud b ■ i''s tor five or six years in succession, and then only 
requires a fallow oi: one or two years. U.ill, dongri, land is usually 
cultivated fot ihree or four years, and then, according to the situation 
and quality ' 1 I he soil, lie.s fallow from three to twelve years. The 
unbilled land yields gras.s and bru.shwood which is burnt for manure. 

As tbe n:'.cuiic: survey has been introduced into 774 of the 
1837 Ratnii.. )r) villagcss, there are no available details of the area of 
the differeni. i la.sscs of soil. 

Irrigation is chiefly from wells and water courses, pdtit. Tho 
tidal wave [ 'tfi-ics so far inland that the large rivers are useless for 
irrigation. Ihiece are no canals, and, except in Malvau, no ponds^ 
or reservoirs large enough to be used iu vvateriug the fields. The 
chief irrigiUi d ti'ops arc rice, sugarcane, a.nd garden produce. In 
1877-78, of l,02(i,88d acres tlie total area under tillage, 11,975 
acres or hi 7 [l ircent were iiu-igated. Of tho irrigated land 5793 
acres were i uder rice. 

The ploiieh is small and light, easily drawn by one pair of 
bullocks or iiidaloes, well suited to tbo tiny patches of rice land so 
common all m er the district. Tho area an average pair of bullocks 
can plough is, in rice land, about tw«, and in both alluvial, rabi, and 
hill, varkan, aiids about four acres. Betel and cocoanut gardens 
are not ploughed, 

The 187.''.79 returns show 101,276 distinct holdings, khdtds, 
with an avonige area of ten acres. Of the whole number 57,914 
were holdin u>: of not more than five acres ; 16,030 of not more than 
ten acres ; I 1 989 of not more tlian twenty acres; 9327 of not more 
than fifty u(wts; 2069 of not more than 100 acres; 680 of not 
more than dOO acres; 143 of not more than 300 acres; 52 of not 
more than lOO acvres; 27 of not more than 500 acres ; 28 of not more 
than 750 ; 6 of not more than 1000 acres; 6 of not more than 

1500 acres ; rjf not more than 2000 acres; and 2 above 2000 acres. 


^ Co] lector to Government, 31st December 1822. 

I>eiia«la of the chief Malvan ponds are given above, p, 11. 
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The agricultural stock iu Government, hJuilm, villages amounteJ, 
according to the 1878-79 returns, to 93,690 ploughs, 753 carts, 
187,466 bullocks, 138,215 cows, 67,379 buffaloes, 403 horses, 
46,841 sheep and goat.s, and 5 asses. 

As the details of proces.ses, crops, and cost of tillage, given 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of the Konkan, apply 
to Eatnagiri, only a fow points of local iinp<ntance are noticed 
in this place. Of 1,110,280 acres' the total area of arable land, 
1,020,836 acres, or 91'94 per cwit, were in tbe year 1877-78 under 
tillage. Of the 1,020,836^ acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 
949,142, or 92'97 per cent, of which 143,797 were under rice, hhdt, 
Oryza saliva; 15 under Italian millet, r/da, Panicum italicum; 
273,673 under thick-spiked olensiuo, ndr/li or ndehni, Eleusine 
coracana; 167,950 under chenna, v<tri, Panicum rniliaro; 352,927 
under hariJc, Paspalum scrobicukatum ; aud 10,780 under miscellaneous 
cereals. Pulses occupied 25,721 acres or 2'52 per cent, of wbicb 1579 
were under gram, chmin, Oicor .an'otinum; 5379 undei’ tw, Cajanus 
indicus; 6251 under borse gram, Itnlith, Dolicbos nniflorus; 3040 
under green gram, OTWf/, Fhaseolus I’adiatus; 5240 under black gram, 
udid, Pbasoolus rnungo; and 4232 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising pdvta Dolicbos lablab, Icadva Dolicbos spicatus, and 
chavli Dolicbos catjaug. Oil seeds occupied 25,360 acres, or 2’48 per 
cent, of which 25,337 wore undw' gingolly seed, t.il, Hesamum 
indicutu; and 23 under otber oil seeds details of wliich are not 
available. Filwes occaipiod 5696 acres, 03' 0'55 poi' cent, of which 
683 were under hem]), andiddi, Dibiscus caiinabinus ; and 5013 
under san, oi‘Bombay bom.p, tag, Crotalai'ia jiincea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 14,917 acres or P IO por cent, of which 1574 were 
under sugarroano, ua, Sacebarum oflicinaT'um; 962 under cbillios, 
mrVcAf, Capsicum anuuuui; and 1 ],77'1'mulor miscellaneous vege¬ 
tables and fruits. 

The following are tbe chief details of the more important crops. 
Harik, Paspalum sci-obiculatum, bolds tho lii'st place, with, hi 1877-78, 
352,927 acres or34'57 per cent of the total area under tillage. One 
of the coarser grains, /um.k grows in uplands, either flat or on 
steep hill-slopes, where, accoj’diiig to the general practice, harik 
follows vari and is followed by til. In growing harik, about a 
fortnight after the rains set in (June 20 - 30), the ground is four 
times ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast. Tlie crop, after 
one band weeding, ripens about the end of October or tbe 
beginning of November. The cheapest grain in tbe district, though 
never touched by the well-to-do, luirik forms the common food of 
the poorest classes. It has an unpleasant narcotic pi'operty which, 
though to some extent neutralized by steeping in cowdung and 
water, causes sickness in those not used to it. So unwholesome, 
even deadly is it,'* in large quantities, that great care is taken to 

* As the whole district has not been surveyed, these figures are little more than 
estimates. 

Of 1,020,836 acres, 16,.308 acres were twice cropped. 

i* Some Viigher convicts who broke out of the ItatnAgiri district jail in 1868 were 
overtaken and recaptured by llie police wlicn in a stale of semi-insensibility brought 
on by eating raw harik. 
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keep cattle from straying into a harik field. Ndehni, Eleusine 
coracanaj holds the second place with, in 1877-78, 273,246 acres 
or 26‘76per cent of the whole area under tillage. The head-quarters 
of ndehni tillage are the suh-divisions of Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Khed, 
and Dapoli. The chief produce of poor uplands, it is always 
grown as the first crop after the land has been refreshed by three 
or more seasons of fallow, and strengthened by a dressing of burnt 
cowdung and wood ashes. It is also, by the help of water, gTown 
as a dry weather crop in alluvial, rabi, land when it is called 
gimvas. There are about twelve sorts of ndehni, half of them 
early, halva, ripening in September; the rest late, garva, ripening 
about the end of October. Hearer than harik and cheaper than rice 
or millet, ndehni is the common food of the poor. 

Vari, Panicum miliare, holds the third place with, in I877-78, 
167,950 acres or 16'45 per cent of the total area under tillage. Pari; 
of which thei’o are two kinds, is always grown in the rainy season on 
level soils, after and in the same way asude/mt. Commonly eaten by 
the poorer classes, it is dearer than harik and cheaper than ndehni. 

Rice, bhdf, Oryza sativa, hold.s the fourth place with, in 1877-78,. 
143,797 acres or i4'08 per cent of the whole area under tillage. There 
are three modes of g’rowing rice as a rainy season crop. The first 
and commonest by transplanting seedlings, the second by sowing 
sprouted seed, and the thirji l^y sowing dry seed broadcast. Dry 
weather rice crops, called vdingan, ai’e grown 'by wiatcring fields 
which have' yielded a rainy weather crop. The places chosen for 
a dry weather rice crop are generally hill side terraces well 
supplied with water. Land tilled in this way often yields a large 
outturn, but as it is already exhausted by the rainy season crop, 
before the rice is sown it wants heavy manuring and careful 
ploughing. The vdingan rice crop ripens about the end of March. 
Of fifty varieties of rice,^ about forty, ripening in September, are 
called early, halva ; the rest, ripening towards the end of October, 
are called late, viahdn or garva. These varieties of rice differ much 
in value, the late sorts being generally the best. Their prices, 
in ordinaiy seasons, vary from |d. to Iqd. a pound (Rs. 35- 48) a 
khavdi. Rice is the common food of the well-to-do, and is eaten 
by the poor on marriage and other special occasions. It is used in 
the manufaotui'e of ink and by washermen in making starch. 
Rice spirits are sometimes distilled, but from the cheapness of palm 
liquor are in little demand. 

Of Pulses known collectively as kaddan the chief kinds are 
horse gram, kulith, Dolichos uniflorus, grown in all parts of 
the district except Khed and especially common in Malvan and 


Their names are ; patni, panvel, vahja, varngcU, chimansdl, idmhsal, Icdlisdl 
vdnksdl, tavsdl,jiresd,l, rdjeMl, lavesdl, sal, patni, ambmiohar, nirpmij, vidnjarval’ 
kudya, Tcothahir, divdlivarngal, yajnel, sandhdne.bhadas, bela,mundga pdMdra, ddnina’ 
dodak, avchite, harkuJ, ghinlya, kokimhya, kinjala, eklomhya, sorti, kushdle or karny 'ute 
sonphal, sarvati, khoehari, uavdn, sutydl, Idkla, lurya, halvipaliii, kuddlpalni khdrl 
motiydl, 'mundga-lambfido, kamod, rjkolvdl, and vakhi. ’ ’ 
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Devgad. In 1877-78, 6251 acres or 0’61 per cent of the 
tilled area was under kulith. Sown in Norember, after the rice 
crops are housed, it ripens early in March. Kulith flour is used as 
ddl, and the seeds, *when boiled and mixed with gi'am, make very 
good food for horses. Its stalks are used a,s fodder. Tiir, Cajahus 
iudicus, largely grown in the north of the district on the banks of 
the Chiplun and Khed rivers, is not found in any quantity south of 
Ratnagiri. In 1877-78, 5379 acres or 0-52 per cent of the tilled 
area were under tur. It grow.s both as a rainy weather, and in the 
better class of rice fields as a diy weather crop. The rainy weather 
tur is sown in July and i-ipcns in November; the dry weather tur is 
sown in September and ripens in Vebriiary. The green pods are used 
as a vegetable, and the dried beiin.s are syflit and ^alen with rice. 
The dried stalks yield excellent charcoal for gunpo wder. Black gram, 
udid, Phaseolus nmngo, i.s grown all over the district. In 1877-78, 
524(7 acres or 0‘51 per cent of the tilhal area were under udid. 
It is sometimes sown among standing rice and loft to grow after 
the rice-crop has been reaped. It ripens about March. Green gram, 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus, grown all ov(ir the district, is most common 
in Chiplun. In 1877-78, 3040 acres or 0-29 per cent of the tilled 
area were under mug. There are two crops of green gram in the 
year, an early or rainy weather crop sown in July and ripening in 
September, and a late, or cold weather crop sown in Decenibei' and 
ripening in the beginning of March, As a cold weather crop, it is 
grown in damp lioJds and as a rainy weather crop ir sandy soils. 
Gram, harbharn, Cicer {irietiimni, with 1579 acres, is gfown chiefly 
in Chiplun. It is sown in November a.iid ripens in March. Jddvta, 
Dolichos lablab, is also an important ci-op. 

Til, Sesamum indieum, cbielly giMwu in Dapoli, had, in 1877-78, 
25,337 acres or 2'48 per cent of the tilled arcra. It is of two 
kinds, black.seeded and wbite-soeded. Black-seeded HI, which 
generally follows harik, and somctinies, though with a smaller return, 
ndchni or vari, grow.s best on tohaably Hat land. No manure is used, 
but after two plougliings, from the tuuldio to the exyd of June, it is 
sown broad(;ast, fl’lie seed yields giugolly oil used both in cooking 
and as a medieine. 'I’iie white-stuHled til i.s grown in the same way. 
The seed forms y)ai't of ymuiy sweetmeats, and yields an oil used in 
cooking. 'I’ho percenta,ge of oit in the seeds is not .so large as in 
the black-seeded variety. 

Sugarcane, 1574 acres, i.s grown in all parts of the district except 
in Khed, It i.s planted in J^'ebruary and Marcjh and is ready to cut 
in January. Mauritius sugarcane, introduced many y 0 ar.s ago, is still 
cultivated in some places, but a small red variety is preferred.^ The 


' In 1834 about ,5000 Miuiritius canes were brought to EatnAgiri, but from their 
indifference and dislike of anything new, the people refused to plant them. (Collector 
to the Eev. Coin. 4th September 1834). About 4000 given free of charge in the village 
of Mirya two miles from EatuAgiri, produced 14|(X)0 superior canes. A large number 
of these were again distributed. (Collector to the Kev. Com. 7th September 1S35). As 
they yielded thrice as much juice as the oj-dinary cane they soon rose in public 
esteem, and (.tovernnient to further its cultivation granted remissions of rents on fields 
destroyed by jackals, ants, or blights, (floveniraeiit to the Rev, Com. Mth October 
183;)). In 1837 tlie sowers of cane in Mirya refused to use tlie Mauritius variety. In 
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sugar-making process is simple. Some men cut the cane, others feed 
a coarse mill that squeezes out the juice, and others boil the juice in 
a large caldron, in which, without refining, it is allowed to harden. 
The raw sugar is much used by the people of the district. 

Chillies are, by the help of water, grown in considerable quantities 
as a dry weather crop. Sown in November or December, the pods 
begin to ripen about the end of February and the plants, if well 
watered, yield for .several months. 

Tag, hemp, Orotalaria juncea, is grown to a considerable extent 
the rainy weather crop is sown in July and ripens about the end 
of October. The dry weather crop is sown in rice soils about 
November and ripens about March. It is used chietiy for making 
fishing nets, twine, ropes, gunny bags, and paper. 

Cotton, Mpus, Gossypiiim herbaceum, is not grown in the district. 
The soil, a poor stiff clay, is ill suited to its growth. Up to 1818, 
when some experiments were begun with exotic cotton, except a 
few plants of the Konkani or naturalized Bourbon, for domestic 
use, no cotton was grown in Ratuagiri.’^ The 1818 experiments, 
though at first hopeful, were in the end disappointing. In 1838 
the high price paid for Sea Island cotton led the Revenue 
Commissioner Mr. Willifinison to try to grow it in the flats near 
the Malvan salt pans. The experiments were renewed soon after 
by the Collector Mr. Elphinston in his own garden with the Sea 
Island, New Orleans, and Konksnii varieties. The land was richly 
manured, and the plants grew freely. Samples were sent to the 
Boipbay Chamber of Commerce and to London brokers. Favonrable 
opinions expressed by both encouraged Mr. Elphinston to continue 
in 1840-41 the cultivation of the Sea Island and Bourbon varieties. 
The samples sent were said to be equal to those of the previous 
year, and experiments on a larger scale were advised. But as Mr. 
Elphinston had supplied no details of the cost of cultivation, and as 
he admitted that it far exceeded the price realized. Government did 
not think it advisable to undertake experiments on a large scale. 
In 1841 they placed twelve barrels of New Orleans seed at Mr. 
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18,39 the sugarcane crop was destroyed by ants and jackals, except in Mirya whence 
others obtained targe supplies. (Collector to the Kev. Com. 29th February 1840). 
In 18.56 its cultivation was confined to a few coast villages. 

' In 1835 the cultivators, fearing a rise in the assessment on hemp grown on 
unassessed lands,discouraged its cultivation. (Collector to the Revenue Commissioner, 
7th September 1835). Government accordingly granted twenty-five year leases and 
promised remissions. (Government to the Revenue Commissioner, 21st April 1836). In 
1836 RatnAgiri ropes were in much demand for the Bombay shipping. (Revenue 
Commissioner to Government, 1st April 1836). The highest assessment was reduced 
from £1 2s. to 10s. (Rs. l\ - b) a, higlM. (Government Resolution, 29th September 
1836). In 1839 the precarious nature of the crop, the dislike of the people to hemp 
because it was used in fishing nets, the poverty of the cultivators and the opposition of 
the hhots were the chief checks to hemp being generally grown. (Assistant Collector 
to Collector, 8th August 1839). 

2 Dr. Hov<5 (December 1788) found up the Biinkot creek cotton of the yellow sort 
growing very freely. It liad just begun to bud and promised a plentifirl harvest. It 
was planted both with rice and pulse and with wheat. Tours, 191,192. On the other 
hand Forbes writing about the same time makes no mention of cotton. Or. Mem. 
I. 107, 122. It seems possible th»i. Dr. Hove mistook the hemp plant, ambddi, 
Hibiscus cannabiuus, for cotton. 
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Elphiuston’s disposal, but failing to induce tlie people to take the 
seed, he sent back eleven barrels and kept one for his own use. 
The plants spi'ang up, but rain destroyed most of them and the 
rest yielded a very scanty crop. In 1840-41 he still further e.vtended 
the cultivation of tluisc exotic varietic.s. Koukaiii, or Bourbon, cotton 
was pronounced to lie more useful than-the Bea Island, as the Sea 
Island was used only for the finer yaims, and its consumption was 
comparativtily liTuitod.. Returns t)f the cost of cultivation in 1840-41 
and 1841-42 showed a loss in the tir'st year more tlian covered by the 
profit in the second. 'I’lniacre yield was thrice as much as at Broach 
and Kaira. On the rocommendatiou of the Boitdiay Chamber of 
Commerce, Govornmoint placed a sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) at 
Mr. Elpliinston’s disposal. In 1843-41, 275 aci’e.s and in the next 
year 342 acres wert; evdtivated, lait I,he experiment was a decided 
failure, most of tho seed jdaubnl never corning' to maturity. The 
kinds sown wore Bonrhon, hybrid Bourbon obtained by artificial 
impregnation wil;h tho best American varieties, and 8ea Island. 
In 184'6, Mr. Klphinston reported to Government that the chief 
obstacles to success wei'O tlio cost of tilliige, tho l)arrenness of the 
red soil, and the liig1uio>ss of flio rents owing to the difficulty of 
procuring good land, the inhabitants d(^peuding on their fields 
for thoir subsistence, lie was of ojiinion that the cliTiiato suited 
tho plants well, oven those of foreign origin. Ju 1845-46 the 
produce of tho gai'dcns amountcsl oidy bj ton (4'J khaudis) of 
uncleaned and ton (I ^ Ic/uwKii.s) of clean cotton. The Collector, 
Mr. Liddell, '^ho succeeded Mr. Elphinston, rccoiuinciidcd that the 
experimeut.s should l»e given up. 'riie farms wore closed in April 
1846, and since then no fresh (jxperimeuts have been made. 

Tho district does not yield grain enough for tho wants of its 
people. Largo quantities ai'o brought in froin above the Sahyadri 
hills and from the Kolaba. district. Much of the soil is so poor that, 
after yielding two or three crops in succession, it requires several 
years’ fallow. 

In all parts of the district not only tho agriciiltui'al classes, 
Kuiibis, Maratluis, Bliandaris, Musalman.s, and Mhars, but almost 
the whole population, including some Brahmans, arc engaged in 
tillage. Wasliermen, tailors, black.smiths, and other ai'tisans, 
unable to support themselves by their callings, are often foi'ced to 
eke out their gains by cultivation. Prabhus, .Bhats, and Gujars am 
the only classes who never directly engjige in field work. 

Tho six chief ola.sses* of cultivators are, Ivunbis, Ma.rathas, 
Bhandaris, Musalmans, Mhars, and Brahmans. No materials are 
available from which even an approximate estimate of the strength 
of these classes can be made. Of Brahmans very few actually 
engage in field work. They hold land both as proprietcu's and 
tenants, and either employ labourers or sub-lot to persons who pay 
them a fixed share of the produce. 


‘ Contributed by Mr. J. R. Gibsoi), Dy. Siipt, Kev, Survey, 
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Except in a few coast villages entirely occupied by Musalmans 
and BbandariSj Kunbis and Mbars are found in almost every part 
of the district. Maratlias are chiefly found in the valdti, or upland, 
villages of the centre of the district, and close under the Sahyadri 
hills. Bhandaris and Musalmans are always found in the lowland, 
khdldti, coast villages.Brahmans live in the coast villages and in 
the centre of the district. They are seldom found near the Sahyadri 
hills. 

The Kunbi generally lives in a small house with mud and gravel 
walls, and a thatched roof held up by wooden posts let in at the 
corners and gables. The rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
thatch bundles of rice straw and coarse grass. A rough wooden 
frame let into the wall supports a small door, made as often of split 
bamboos as of wood, and one or two small holes in the wall serve to 
let in a little air and light and to let out smoke. The inside is 
generally divided into two rooms, a larger where the family cook 
and live in the day time, and a smaller the sleeping and store room. 
At the gable end is usually a lean-to shed in which cattle and field 
tools are kept, and grass and wood stored. A Maratha’s house is 
generally better and much neater than a Kunbi’s, wnth sun-dried brick 
walls, a tiled roof, a front vei'andah, and in the fair season an outer 
booth of palm-leaf matting, the floor every day carefully smoothed 
and cowdnugod. htost Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Musalmans live in 
well-built houses raised on stone plinths. The walls are of masonry 
or burnt brick work and the’roofs are tiled. The wood work in the 
roof is generally substantial and well built, and the door and window 
frames neatly put together. Wooden shutters arc generally used, 
though glazed windows are sometimes seen in Ratnagiri, Malvan, 
Vengurla, and other towns. The village Mhar usually lives in a 
small shapeless roughly-built thatched mud hut. But pensioners and 
other high class Mhars generally, like the Marathas, build a better 
style of house. 

The Kunbi owns a pair of bullocks, a cow or buffalo, and a few 
goats. His field tools are, one plough, three harrows, one with short 
wooden teeth, one a log for crushing clods, and one a flat smoothing 
board; two or three picks, hnclals, for digging hill lands; two or 
three billhooks, Icoitdfi; two or three hoes, pdvdds; two or three 
sickles ; and half a dozen mallets, mogris, for hand crushing clods. 
His house gear is a few copper and brass eating and drinking dishes 
and cups, and two or three small cooking pots. His water is always 
carried, and his food very often cooked, in earthen pots. None 
have large stores of grain, though a few of the better class keep 
small stocks of ndchni or harik enough to support their families for 
a few months after harvest and to supply seed grain. Except that 
in the matter of household goods they are better off than the Kunbis, 
this account applies equally to most Maratha husbandmen. 

The Kunbi is an orderly, hardworking and excellent cultivator, 
very skilful and clever in damming streams and cutting water- 
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* In The Konkan the inner ujliands are called valdti (varthaya, uplands) and the 
coast lands hhdldt} {hhdVtthdya, low lands). 
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courses for rice fields. Whenever the soil sixits, and there is water, 
he grows garden crops and uses manure freely. Thb Maratha is 
orderly and steady but in a less degree than the Kunbi, and his 
style of tillage shows that he ha.s not the sanio patient endurance 
of bard work. The Hhandari is not so good a cultivator either as 
the Marath.a or the Kunbi. Most of them follow the more gainful 
calling of toddy-drawing and the lauds they till, in the .sandy tracts 
on the sea coast are, from the nature of tho soil, easily worked. The 
Musalman is a still worse cultivator than the Bhandari. They have 
less energy and perseverance, and many of them, fishers or sailors 
in the fair season, are loss dependent than others on the success of 
their tillage. They use raamiro freedy but are les.s careful about 
ploughing and weeding, and .seldom cultivate fields of poor soil, 
Mhars are rarely good hu.st)andmen. Holding it in return for 
service, under the khoti system, tlroy seldom pay for their land or 
only pay a nominal rent. Skilled in cutting stones suited for roof 
props, and much employed in building stone embankments for 
reclamations and temple cau.seways, Mhars have not the same 
inducement to become good cultivators as Kunbis and others who 
entirely depend on the outturn of their fields. 

Many Marathaa and some few Kunbis are proprietors with tenants. 
But the bulk of tho cultivating classes are small landholders, many 
of them also working as field labouror.?. So dense is tho population 
that nearly all arc forced, in some w.ay or other, to add to the store 
supplied by thoir fields. Every year, .soon 'after harvest, Kunbis and 
Mhars migrate in thousands to Bombay and other labour markets, 
and return to their homes at the beginning of tho next cultivating 
season, with money enough to buy seed grain and keep their families 
during tho rainy months. In their absence the women and children 
live on the small store of grain they may havo been able to keep 
over from the previous harvest, and eke out a suh.sistence by the 
sale of firewood, grass, and fowls. Maratha.s aiid Brahmans do not 
migrate to the same extent as Kunbis. But many of them enter 
the army, police, and other branches of Government service, and 
remit money to their relations who remain in Ratnagiri to look after 
the land. Miisalmans engage in trade or in shipping and add the 
profits to what their lands yield them. 

Not from high rents, but chiefly because the land fails to yield 
enough food to support tho people, there is considerable indebtedness 
among cultivators. This is especially the case with Kunbis whq 
depend so much on labour for their suppoi't. If sick or unable to 
find work during the fair season, the Kunbi can hardly fail to run 
into debt. Among Brahmans, Marathas, Bhandaris, and Musalmans, 
whose sources of extra income are more certain, law suits, family 
ceremonies, and rich living are the chief onuses of indebtedness. 

Since the beginning of British rule, there has been no year of 
distress so severe and general as to amount to famine. Of only 
two of the older famines, those of 1790 and 1802-03, does any 
information remain. Both of them seem to have been felt all over 
the district. In the three northern sub-divisions, Dapoli, Chiplun, 
and Ratnagiri, the famine of 1790 lasted from eight to ten months. 
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(itiii that of I'■I*3 Irora twelve to fourteen. On both occasions the 
Kht'il sub-division suffered severely. In 1802 rice is said to 
iiav<' risen to idtout four pounds for a shilling, and in 1792 the price 
was even higlu r. In Bajapnr there was in 1792 scarcity of food for 
four months, at d in 1802 for two or three months. Rice was sold at 
t hree pounds for a shilling. In Malvan, in 1802, the distress was 
great, and lastt d for more than a year. Almost all the people of 
I'ight villages WH O carried off by hunger and disease. The survivors 
tied lo Goa, To relieve the distress private food houses, 
fiiinru'h/iatras, wi-rc opened, and grain distributed daily. Bat these 
houses were too 'ew, and the gifts of graiu too small to do much to 
stiiy t)ie general iii,stress. In a few places, particularly in the Dapoli 
siib-divisiou, the lh ahwa’s officers opened public relief houses. At 
Kluul, lire building now used as the Mamlatdar’s office, was till very 
lately known as ihe relief-house, annachhatra. In 1802 in the 
south ol the district tlic revenue was remitted. And for three years 
to t(uu))l Ijack those who had left, much less than the former rents 
wer(' levii'd, and < reditors were prevented from recovering their 
debts. Ill 1824 .i very light rainfall was followed by a complete 
failiii'o ol crops in high gi’ounds and a partial failure in low 
rice- laiuh . 'I’he v ■ry high pjice of grain in .some degree made up 
for the scanty harvest., hut the general loss was very great, and as 
the year before (lb'-';!) h.ad also been unfavourable, large remissions 
of reni ha.! to lie gi iuccd.’ 

In I87t;an insufh ient rainfall, 81 inches ag.ainst aft average of 
104, caused nmeh Iocs •)!'crops. Public health was bad, a,nd there 
was coiisidcrablo distress. The lir.st fall of rain in the second week 
of June was followed by a bre.ak .so long as to do .serious injury to 
the young plants. '1 he latter rains entirely failed, and nearly the 
whole of t he harik, lo ni one-haU' to three-tVnirths of the vAgli and 
vari, ami :i quarter of the rice crop were lost. The failure told very 
seriously on the lowei classes whose staph- food, n/ujli, hurik, and 
ran, ru.se fi'i tin about torty-two to twenty-six pounds. To relieve 
distress, bi'siiles those lugun by the Local Funds Committee, four 
public Works, repairs i-> the Vijaydurg, Vdghotan, and Phonda pass 
road, making a roar! from Chiplun to Guhagar by Ibbrampiir, 
improvcinent:! to the I'bonda, Rajdpur, and Lanja road, and a 
strengtlu'uing dam I'o ■ rhe Peiidur lake, were undertaken by 
Provincial Piinds. Of a total of £7736 (Rs. 77,360) spent on 
relief works 14195 (Rs, 34,950) were debited to .Loca.l Funds and 
£4241 (Ks. 13,410) to Provincial Funds. Happily, an unusual 
demand lor laliour sprang up iu and near Bombay, and it was 
estimated that tlouble the usual number or at least 150,000 of the 
poorer workers moved to Bombay for part of the fair season, and 
returned with savings enough to last them till the next harvest 
(1877-78) This was very favourable as hanky the staple food of 
the poorer ehrsses, was a bumper crop. 
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CHAPTER V 

CAPITAL 

The 1872 census returns showed twenty-four bankers and money 
changersj and 5337 merchants and traders. Most of the latter were 
probably capitalists only in name, trading on borrowed money. 
Under the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 license tax 
assessment papers show 3310 persons. Of 2290 assessed on 
yearly incomes of more than £10, 340 had from £10 to £15, 
998 from £15 to £25, 380 from £25 to £35, 168 from £35 to 
£50, 133 from £50 to £75, 96 from £75 to £100, 54 from £100 
to £125, 17 from £125 to £150, 32 from £150 to £200, 39 from 
£200 to £300, 16 from £300 to £400, 9 from £400 to £500,6 from 
£500 to £750, one from £750 to £1000, and one oyer £1000. 

The imperial currency is at present the sole circulating medium. 
Up to 1835^ the chief coin was the Surat rupee, supplemented by 
various older rupees known as Chandvad, Doulatabad, Hukeri, 
Chikodi, and the Emperor Akbar^’s interesting old chavkoni or square 
rupee. The south Konkan has never bad a local minL None of the 
adventurers who, from time to time, rose like the Angriaa to half 
independence, affected a private mint or a special superscription. 
The currency was mixed, the brisk sea trade bringing into the 
district every sort of Indian coin. Since 1835, the Company's rupee 
has gradually superseded this heterogeneous currency. Till lately a 
few Surat and other coins continued to find their way into the 
Government treasuries. But their circulation has entirely ceased. 
The few that remain are kept as relics and curiosities by rich traders. 
The square Akbari rupees now very rare, are held in great veneration, 
and much prized as 'luck pennies.’ According to the 1872 census 
returns, there were four money changers, sarafs, and twenty who 
were bankers as well as money changers. 

There are strictly speaking no banks in the district. The most 
important moneylenders are called Sdvkdrs; but they do not, as 
a rule, open ‘deposit accounts. None of the local merchants or 
traders carry on insurance business. Cotton cargoes from Vengurla, 
Rajapur, and Chiplun, are insured in Bombay. 

The leading Ratnagiri traders grant exchange bills, hundk, 
payable at the following towns; Poona, Baroda, Belgaum, Bombay^ 
Satara, ShahApur, Gokak, Ramdurg, Vengurla, Rajapur, Chiplun, 


* Contributed by Mr, G. W. Vidal, G.S. 
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Sangameshvar, Malkapur, Mahad, Rote, Revdauda, Goregaon, 
Karhad, Dha;'\v4i, Hubli, Sangli, Miraj, and Kurundvad. On bills 
granted at sigfu. a premium of from J to 1 per cent (8 as.-1 rupee) 
is charged, ;)iid on bills payable at from five to forty-one days 
after sight tbn prtaniiim ranges from i to f per cent (8-12 as.). 
No bills are d) avrt for periods of more than forty-one days’ sight. 

Of townspeople, the only classes who save habitually are traders, 
moneylenders, pleailers. Government officials, and occasionally 
skilled artisai s. In the rural parts, usurers and shopkeepers 
alone, as a i ule, ]out by money. The cultivating classes are 
rarely in a pii'i ioou to save. Most cultivators, who are registered 
occupants, ha^ ■ t'3 bi>rrow on the security of the coming crop, while 
the wages earn 'd by field labourers during the agricultural season, 
from May to b ui ember, enable them to tide over only a portion of 
the year. P’or r ht rest of the year both clas.sos are compelled to seek 
work in Bombay. Muhammadans as a class make little, and save 
leas. In the coast, villages, the nK)st influential Bhandaris, owning 
large palm garilous, engage in the liquor trade, and often acquire 
moderate weali.h, and here and there a thrifty husbandman by 
lending his savings scrapes together a little money. But with 
cultivators as a ■ tr.s3, the possession of capital is the exception, the 
want of it, the r t f ?. Any surplus cash which may find its way into a 
cultivator’s hamU i? generally hoarded and buried underground. 
Very few of the b-ev er classes attempt to increase their store by the 
profitable invest t ent of their savings. The seaiaring and fishing 
population, in all about 80,000 souls, chiefly Musalmans of the Daldi 
class, G4bitSj Kol ?, Kharvis, and here and there a few Bhandaris, are^ 
as a rule, very independent and in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
As a class they aio more improvident and loss frugal than the 
cultivators. T'h( nost prospei'ous among thorn seldom save more 
than enough, aft i r many years of labour, to build a small fishing 
smack, and to keep up their stock of nets and fishing tackle. A 
Cultivator, labouri r oi- fi.sherman, whose yearly income falls shoi-t 
of .£5 (Rs. 50), ca i lay by nothing. If be has more than £5 (Rs. 50), 
he may, if frugal .h d with a small family, save. But such savings 
are usually absorb' d in marriages and other family expenses. A 
Government clerk drawing less than £3 (Rs. 30) a month, cannot,, 
as a rule, lay by money. On the general question of expenditure no 
exact calculation e;j.ii be made, as expenses very largely depend on 
the number of petsous whom the bead of the family supports. 
Marriages, caste b oists, and other special expenses vary greatly 
according to the pomt jon and wealth of the entertainer. But on the 
whole the poorei’ el Hs^es in Ratuagiri are in this re.spoct far less 
extravagant than tlm Dijccan cultivators. It is also worthy of note 
that the necessary exjieiiditure on these religious aud festive 
occasions is said to bo considerably loss now than it was forty year.s 
ago. Whether thi.^ cetforr/i is due to greater enlightenment, or, as 
some would say, to .'voni necessity, is open to argument. Whatever 
may be the cause, the result is that to provide the fuuds for theii 
daughters’ weddings, the poor classes have to stint themselves aud 
live below their fair j.uindard of comfort. 
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Savings are vciy rarely invested either in Government secnriti^ 
or in joint stock shares. In 1879 the amount paid as interest to 
holders of Government paper was £111 (Rs. 1110). The Govern' 
ment Savings Bank is used almost exclusively by Governmeiit 
servants and pleaders, who find it the safest and least troublesoifte 
way of disposing of their surplus cash. The institution attracts vfiiy 
few deposits from other cla.sses. In 1879 the Savings Bank’s deposits 
amounted to £8140 (Rs, 31,400). 

Building sites are not much sought after as an investment. 
Except in the larger towns, such as Chiplun, Rajapur, and Vongurla, 
where there is a considerable trade, building plots have little 
value, and yield little return. Arabic land is everywhere in great 
demand. The district is thickly peopled, and nearly the whole 
available arable area has long .since been taken up. 'rhc produce of 
the land is never enough for the people’s food. Every year grain 
has to be brought from Bombay, the Deccau, and southern Maratha 
country, so that in spite of the ruggedness of the district and the 
poverty of the soil, land is valuable and much sought after. The 
holdings of peasant proprietors, dhdrcJcaris/ are most in demand. 
The average sale value of rice land held on this tenure is about 
£10 (Rs, 100) an acre, and near the large coa.st towns as much as 
£40 to £50 (Us. 400-500) is often realised. The average acre 
value of dry crop, varkati, land yielding only coarse hill grains** is 
from £1 10*-. to £5 (Rs. 15-50) the acre. The lands of the 
rpiasi-dAdrtlwri’.v, who, under the name of daspalkarM or dupatkaris, 
are found in the Dapoli sub-division, are also ti'ansfei’able by sale 
and mortgage ; but as they are all burdened by the liability to pay 
the khot some fixed profit over and above the state demand, they 
do not much commend th6mselve.s to investors. Next to peasant 
holdings the best form of land investment is the purchase of the 
estates of the superior holders kuowu as kholit.'^ In former years 
t he acquisition of a khoii estate, with the power position and influence 
it biHiught, was au object of ambition to many a rising family. Within 
the last ten or twenty years the popularity of those investments has 
declined. The minute sub-divisiou of shares and consequent disputes 


The dharekaei holds his hind direct from the state and pays his assessment in 
cash. Subject to the state demand he ha« a full right in his holding, and may 
inherit, sell, and mortgage, and, within certain limits, re-enter after relinquishment. 
In villages where there are khols, or hereditary village fanners, the dhdrekari pays his 
rent through the khols. The khot can claim no profit from the dluxrekari. The khot'a 
only claim over peasant-held, d/ntm, land is a reversionary interest when it has finally 
lapsed. Details arc given below, p, 20.5. 

' The chief hill grains are ndctmi Eleusine coracana, mri Panicum miliare, and 
harik Paspalum scrobieiiLatum. 

^ The khol is the superior holder, or a coparcenary of superior holders, who have 
the hereditary right of settling with Government for the whole village rental. The 
khot, or the members of the Mol coparcenary, usually hold and farm a small portion 
of the village lands themselves. The rest of the lands are sub-let to husbandmen 
most of whom are privileged tenants, or tenants by prescriptive right, who cannot be 
ousted so long as they pay the khot the customary, or if .agreed on, a fixed jiroportion 
of the crop. Standing crops arc annually insirected and the outturn appraised by the 
khot. Only about five per cent of the tenants arc now tcnants-at-will paying rimk- 
rents. Details are given below, p. 20S, 
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aoid lit/igati’ -II, the tenants’ growing independence, and the increasing 
4iffieulty in (olloc ting rents, the uncertainty regarding rights and 
privileges ciniined by the Ickots and disputed by the state, have all 
-more or less ( enoributed to this eifoetd Still they yield fair profits, 
and a yearly rotnrn of from six to twelve per cent is usually expected 
and realised I'ho occupancy rights of tenants in khoti lands are 
heritable bin not- ordinarily transferable by sale or mortgage. The 
purchase of i-iich rights, even could it bo effected, wonld yield little 
or no return, as after paying the khot’s demand, only a margin 
sufficient for the bare subsistenco of the cultivator usually romains. 
Occasionally h h.ili tenants who have money to invest, purchase or 
become mortpag'i os of their occupancies from the khots, or in other 
words redeeni, niblicr for ever or for a time, tho rent levied by the 
khot over an 1 above the Govornmont assessment. When this is 
done tho khol. levies tho state demand only, and tho tenant becomes 
virtually a pemiant holder, dhdrekari.^ But such cases arc unusual 
as few khot tr i itds are in a position to redeem by a lump payment 
the customary dues of their superior holders. 

In addition (o dh-im and estates, here and there salt wastes 
and tidal ,swai ips requii'O capital to bring them luidor tillage. Tho 
state has alnays reserved its right of lotting such lands for 
cultivation. I nqu'ovemcnt leases, ixlmoa kaidx, were granted by the 
Maratha govertiimnfi, and by this mean.s a large arofi. of swamp has 
from time to (ime been converted into va-lnable rice land and 
cocoanub gardi t s. iln such ca.ses a nominal 3•en* is levied for a term 
of years, and tin ti iho full assessment is charged. These kaul lands, 
when brought i-nder Cull cultivation, command a high price, but are 
not often in the market. ReclamatioiKS usually reipiiro a considerable 
outlay, but \v1k i ti an investor can afford to let his money lie idle 
I'o'r a few yeai-', and ba.s not to borrow at ruinous interest, they 
eventually yield .i good return. 

Kxeept In tin, Urgor (.owns, houses are vei'y seldom built as a 
speculation, U i ll-to-do traders, retired Governmont servants, and 
pleaders, build Ixr their own use substantia! and comfortable 
dwellings, but i-rldcm let them to tenants. Ornaments are almost 
a necessity to -dassos, and a considerable amount of capital is 
thus nnproducti'ely locked up either in the owner’s or the pawn 
broker’s hands, Tho very poorest women of the Maratha and Kunbi 
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‘ Mr. Clr[ovl'ord'.s n | Ij lo tho Famine Commission, 1879. 

^ The following i-isiames occurred in the Oiihhgar potty division of Chiplun. 
In 184.'), a khol sold lo .t Id lO.v. (Ifa. 125) to tlio occnpajiy tonnnt l^ij acres of rice land 
and 24 acres of dry n of, acres in all assessed at Ills. 4fi;. (lla, 6-11-6), In 1869 
tho buyer mortgaged t c: lariu' land to a third paity for £20 fils. 200), In another case 
l|il acres of rice lain: assesdeil at 8s. (Its. 4) were mortgaged by the khot to the 
occupancy tenant foi 17 4,i. (Ks. 72). In another li)7i acres of rice land assessed at 
3s. id. (Rs. 2-10-9) wci mortgaged for £5 ('Rs. .hO). In another about a third (^ gths) 
of an acre of rice land ; .-icssed at Is. JOpi (15 «».) was mortgaged for £2 10.e. (Rs. 25). 
In another rice and di) -rip land measuring together 1 IJ), acres and assessed at 9«. 2d. 
(Rs. 4-9-6) were mort- ind for £5 8«. (Ka. 54). In another rice and dry crop land 
measuring together 1,, xirs, asse-ssedat 16‘«. OJfl. (Rs. 8-6-6), were mortgaged for £6 
(Rs. 60), Tliose case.-, irl-ic li vary much as to the proportion borne by tho Government 
assoKsment to Ihc sal - - r n oi tg,i.ge value of the dues redeemed, are not common and 
arc found only in cert.i n pai'ts of the district. 
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castes have, at least, a gold or silver-gilt nose ring, nath, a necklace of 
gold and glass beads strung on silk cord, galsari^ and a pair of gold 
or gilt earrings, bugdi; while the men almost without exception have 
a single gold earring, bhikbali, worn on the upper lobe of the right 
ear, and a silver waistbelt, Icargota. Other ornaments are added 
as funds admit, such as silver toe rings, jodvi, silver armlets, vakit 
strings of old Venetian coins, futlis, and gold hair ornaments, 
ketak, for the women, and finger rings for the men. Amongst 
the higher castes such as Brahmans and Shenvis, no woman’s 
dress is complete without, in addition to the nose ring, earrings 
bugdi, and necklace galsari, a gold neck chain sari, a pair of gold 
bracelets fdtli, a pair of gold earrings with pearl pendants kdp, worn, 
lower on the ear than the bugdi, and another neck ornament called 
thushi. The younger women also wear heavy silver anklets, todds. 
Men of the same class wear gold and gem finger rings, a gold 
neckluce of a pattern called kanthi, and occasionally, though not 
always, the single earring bhikbali. To these the rich add various 
other ornaments and trinkets. It is difficult to estimate the capital 
represented by the people’s ornaments. The license tax returns of 
1878 give a total of 2008 working Sonars or gold and silversmiths, 
or one for every five hundred of the population, all of whom, it 
is to be presumed, find employment in making new or re-making 
old ornaments. Numbers of the inhabitants also who visit Bombay 
buy ornaments there, andRatnngiri sepoys, while on service in 
other parts of the JPresidency, invest their savings in ornaments. 
The value of a family’s ornaments may be said to range from about 
10s. to £100 (Es. 6-1000). 

Occasionally the leading merchants invest in native craft, pdtimdrs 
or phatemdris, kofAds, machvds and paddvs, generally buying them 
ready made and equipped. Native craft are also often mortgaged 
by their needy owners to moneylenders. But most of the vessels 
employed in the carrying trade are the property of the seafaring 
classes, Daldis, Kolis, Bhandaris, Kharvis, and Gabits. Eight per 
cent is considered a fair rate of interest on capital invested in 
shipping, and the average cost of a new vessel is about £28 the ton 
(Es. 10 the hhandi). 

No class has a monopoly in usury. All who are able to save, from the 
wealthiest Gujar to the poorest Brahman beggar, occasionally lend 
money. Besides Brahmans and Gujans, though few of them are pro¬ 
fessional moneylenders, Bhonvis, Prabhus, Vanis, Bhatias, Marathas, 
Kunbis, Bhandaris, Musalmans, Dhangars,and, in rare instances, even 
Mhars, advance money on bonds. In khoti villages the hereditary or 
vatanddr khots, who receive most of their duos in kind, are the chief 
grain dealers and moneylenders. Their position corresponds to that 
of the Deccan Sdvkdrs, with this difference, that having a direct 
hereditary interest in the prosperity of their villages and the welfare, 
of their tenants, they are more liberal in their dealings with their, 
debtors. On the other hand, mortgagee khots, unfortunately rather 
common in Ratnagiri, who hold estates for a limited time, are 
almost always unpopular, having no permanent interest, and Tbeingi 
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naturally auxtoun to get in a short time the largest possible return. 
No M^rv^is iiave as yet established themselves in this district. 
Only the more important moneylenders, Gujars and Brahmans, 
keep a regular day book, kird, and ledger, hhatdvni. The usual 
piaictice amoua' Brahmans and other educated creditors is to have 
I heir account r written on loose balance sheets, shilakhand. Petty 
Uuidera, and tln ae unable to read and write, keep no accounts and rely 
.'■iilely on then bonds. Gujars, Brahmans, and most educated 
moneylenders advance money to all classes of borrowers, while 
Miirathas, Kunbii, and Musalmaus deal with the poorer cultivators. 
Tlie same ratet of interest are chai-ged by both. Combinations 
among different creditors against a common debtor are rare. Each 
Cl editor acts iiuhijiendently and does the best for himself. As a last 
I'caiurce the civil iiouvts are always resorted to for the recovery of 
dolits, but decrcuri are not always executed. The judgment creditor 
prefers to get a mortgage from the debtor of property equivalent 
in value to the amount of the decree, or of his whole estate if 
IcMc in value than the claim. If he succeeds in this, he is content to 
let (ho decree sta id over ; if he fails, he obtains execution, and at 
the a uction usnall •) buys the debtors’property at a nominal price. The 
judjoiient creditor s generally the only bidder. Prior encumbrances 
and uncertainty us r,o the precise interest of the debtor in the 
property choke o'1 O'jmpetitiou. The judgment creditor obtains 
formal possession, but frequently, either of his own free will or 
to H\ liid further troublo, ou his executing an agreement to pay rent, 
allows t;ho debtor to romain as his tenant. Imprisonment is not often 
resoriiul to, and cams of claims being written off as bad debts are 
'unknown. Complaints by debtors that bonds have been forged or 
passmi without con-iiiJcration, or that part payments have not been 
credilml, or that exres.sivc rent has been charged, are occasionally 
made, Imt seldom p” )VO(l. Instances in which debtors have been 
collmsivoly kept in q.Moiauce of suits filed against them are either 
unknown or very rar • 

The Government rapoe is the standard in all monoylending 
transai I linns. Except vn Malvan, and by the Gujars who use the 
samvat ^ rar, and in rare cases when the Christian year is employed, 
interest is charged for the .diak year. If the term exceeds three 
years no i liarge is made for the intercalary month. When adequate 
security i; otl'eredjthoia is no marked difference in the rates of interest 
levied from different classos of borrowers. But advances on personal 
security i lopend for thei -terms solely on the credit of the individual 
borrowei'. I’ho rate charged on petty loan,s, secured by pledging 
omameni : or other movable property, varies from twelve to twenty- 
four per Cl nf. In very oxr.reme cases as much as thirty-six per cent 
is said to he exacted, .'n towns the ruling rate is somewhat less 
than in villages. Advan us on personal security are made at from 
twenty-fivo to thirty-six jier cent according to the credit of the 
borrower. Money advacteu with a lien on crops are seldom made. 
Grain both for seed and subsistence is habitually borrowed by the 
poorer cultivators to be o p.aid at harvest time with au additional 
fourth of fhe quantity lent. This is called the navdi, or one and a 
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quarter system, avid as these loaus are nsuolly repaid ivi about six. 
months, the charge i.s equivalent to a yearly rate of fifty per cent, 
Provided the title is umlisjmtcd, valuable effects can be mortgaged 
at from nine to twelve per cent interest, and lands and houses at 
from six to nine per cent. 

The agricultural classes, though frugal and given to few 
extravagances, are forced to borrow. Pewcultivators reap a sufficient 
harvest to satisfy their own needs a.ud repay their creditors. Field 
labourers can subsist only for a few month.s on the wages of tillage. The 
local demand for other labour is small and uncertain, and the villagers 
own neither cart.s nor pack bullocks wherewith to earn carriers’ 
wage. Unpromising as their comlibion seems, the poorer classes 
manage to live, and are probably less encumbered with debt than the 
Deccan cultivators. 'J’he chief causes which re.store equilibrium and 
avert destitution are emigration and military service. In November 
soon after the early harvest is over, the able-bodied husbandman 
leaving a scanty store of coarse grain for the support of the young, 
the sick, and the aged of his family, marclies to Bombay. There for 
six raontlis or more ho usually succeed.s in getting good wages, and 
saving a few rupees, returns to his home in May, in time to prepare 
his fields for the yearly crop. About 100,000 persons, or ten per 
cent of the population, are believed to perform this yearly pilgrimage 
to Bombay. Others, getting permanent and lucrative employ¬ 
ment, remain absent from tlieir villages for long periods, remitting 
tbeir savings to their familie.s. The native army, largely recruited 
from the Ilatnagiri district, give,s employment to numbers of 
the agricultural and labouring classes. Beside,s the remittances 
poured into the district by men on service, no less than £45,000 
(Rs. 4,50,000) are yearly paid by the state to military pensioners. 
Thus the revenue collected by Government is in great part returned 
to the district, and the cultivators enabled to maiiitain themselves 
despite the deficient produce of their land. The time of greatest 
pressure throughout the district, and more cspecirdl y iu the wildconntry 
on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyadri range, is from May to Novem¬ 
ber, when the cultivators, having exhausted their stores of food and 
money, are anxiously waiting for the coming harvest. As no part of 
the district yields grain enough fot’ the population, large imjwrts by sea 
and land are a yearly necessity. During the rainy months the imports 
cease and prices rise. It is at all times difficult to carry grain to the 
tract at the foot of the Sahyadri hills, and thi.s is more especially the 
case during the rainy months. In the best of seasons some scarcity is 
inevitable, and for some weeks before harvest, the hill peasantry are 
compelled to live on esculent roots and leaves and wild plantains. 
These privations are expected and endured with characteristic patience. 
Any failure of the coarse hill grains which are to the Koukanis what 
millets are to theDeccanis, causes severe distress. In the coast districts 
the inhabitants are less dependent on the harvest, and whether the 
rice crop is large or scanty makes little difference to the poorer classes, 
to whom such food is an unattainable luxury. Here, .as in the inland- 
villages, it is in the I’ainy months that the piuch is felt. Very few 
cultivators can tide over this time without obtaiuiug advances of 
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grain or moTi 'V' on the security of the coining crop. The grain 
dealers and UiOQijylenders have become a necessary part of the 
system. Prot'illy half the entire cultivation depends mainly on the 
capital thus midicd. As is natural, complaints of unfair dealings 
are now and i inimade, baton the whole the borrowers admit the 
usefulness of i b.o lenders and aro satisfied with the terms they 
obtain. Agrui ii.i (.‘rime is almost unknown. Creditors aro not 
as a rule grei dy. They are often forbearing and will help a 
cultivator with siod and food, when his ci’cdit is so low that a Deccan 
Mfirvadi woulil ri ,)i. advance him an anna.' Artisans in the larger 
towns, doing re fular and Incrative work, obtain better terms than 
ordinary euUi\ ■ rr;?, and Alarathas and Knnbis as a rule borrow on 
easier terms tha village Mhars. 'J'he credit of the Mhars, as a class, 
stands low, nu so nmeh because of their poverty or of their social 
inferiority, as .art they too often prove incorrigible. Jlqnal 
in intelligenco fhf? Knnhi or the CtnimbUar, the Mhar is less 
subservient, ami as a d(>btor less easily uianagod. Performing 
numerous useful ■• )!'vices to tho community, for which ho reeoives little 
or no remnuoral i m, t le Mhar is pi’ono to treat all money lent to him 
83 his lawfully eat u jd reward. When dunned ho repudiates ; when 
sued, if he conih'.c.ends to appear, he denies execution of the bond. 
When the credit v enforces the decree and the Mhar’s land is sold 
auction, no 'ue is b(dd enough to bid, and the decree holder 
becomes the punhasor,. Subsequently when all legal processes have 
been duly gout thiongh, and the creditor has obtained formal 
possession of the kind, the Mhar obstinately declines to bo ousted. 
Backed by his fru. ornity, a pioworfnl and united body, he persistently 
deftss th3 cradij:)!', and effoctually deters any peaceable cultivator 
from undf?rtakiuir tliei land as a sub-tenant of the lawful proprietor*, 
till the latter gives \ij> the attempt in disgust, and resolves to avoid 
future dealings wi h Mhavs. Opinions are somewhat divided as to 
whether the gemnd indebtedness of the cultivators has or has not 
increased within ti c })a5t ten years. On the one hand, it is urged 
that while the poinditicn is larger, production has either remained 
stationary, or onoig to over-cultivation and want of manure has 
fallen off. Tho nun hot of suits on bonds, as far as this forms a guide, 
also show.s a progicsrivo increase. On the other hand, it is certain 
that prevailing b prices, better communications, and more open 
markets for labour nnd produce have greatly beuefitud the district. 
Although the coirii r\ is ])oor, populous, and rnggod, there has been 
much material prcg'-i.ss. The cultivators everywhoro, especiafly in 
the villages near the cor.st, show greater independence, and are no 
longer the Khots’ okedieut serfs and bondsmen. In short, the 
general condition o the country and people has steadily improved, 
since the city of P'joibay suddenly increased in pn-osperity eighteen 
or twenty years ago. 

The number of diillod town arti.sans, whose work commands 
high wages, is ver}' ::Diall. Tho few that are found are prosperous. 
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intelligentj and usually free from debt. But neither in intelligence 
nor in worldly means is there any practical difference between 
such village artisans as shoomakcrs, curriers, and carpenters, 
and the gen(3ral uias.s of cultivators. As a class they are equally 
indebted find equally liable to be imposed npon, while they are less 
provident and inoi'e given to drink than the Maratha and Kunbi 
cultivators. 

Sales of land in execution of decrees have increased within the last 
ten years. Tlie chief cause of this was the registration of Khots’ 
tenants as survey occupants in the villages where tlie survey 
settlement was first intrcalnced, in the J )apoli, Klnal, and Chiplun sub¬ 
divisions. Numl)ers of such occupancies were sold in execution of 
decrees during the few years aftiu- the introduction of the survey, 
but the transfers wt'rc for the most part noininiil, iuasmnch 
as the occupancy right of the tenants, whci'e it existed, was 
transferable by inlKU'itanco only, arid not by sale or moi'tgage, 
and the auction jmrehasers (.if the tenants’intere.st could not acquire 
thereby the privilegiss of })(‘rmauont occupants. The number of 
sales on account of failure to pay u,ss(»sHnK‘iit Las not been large, but 
many holdings of k/uht land have for this cause hoen transferred from 
the tenants in whose names they stood to the Khots’ own occupancy. 
From the same causes, namely, Mio rogisiration. of khofi tenant.s as 
survey occupants and an unct'rtainty as to their legiil position, there 
has been an increase in the amount of land mortgaged, lint the title 
of the mortgagees in .such cases is usually bad. In moT’tg.'igcs there 
is no fixed cu.stoni as regards possession. In each case it is a matter 
of agroomont between the parties. 

The poorest villagers oc(!a.sionally servo their creditors for 
a term of years to pay debts contracted by themselves, or 
more often, by their tatliers. Service of this description never 
precedes a loan. An able-liodied labourci' would be credited 
with about £1 (l?a. 10) a year in ll(|ni(hi.tion of a debt. He 
would receive in addition his necessary food a.iid clothing, and 
by custom a pair of sandals once a year. He would be bound 
to devote himself exclusively to the service of his creditor, hut 
the latter would have no cluini to the services of the bondsman’s 
wife and children. Interest pn the original debt does not run 
during the performance of the service. The debtor i.s allowed no 
money for any incidental exfieu.ses, nor can he work on his own 
account. Ho is entirely dependent on the creditor wlio cannot, 
however, transfer his services to any other person. Should the 
bondsman fail in bis contract, the creditor would proceed to exact 
service or enforce payment of the debt from the surety, without 
whom such bonds arc seldom accepted. A bond which was produced 
in a criminal trial revealed the following facts.A villager borrowed 


* The bond r.vn as follows: Cluiilra md 9th flkah 1798, creditor A,B, of X; 
debtor C.B. of the same place. My father E.F. in S/icU: 1788 borrowed £1 12«, 
(Ks. 16) to pay a delit to G.H. for which he passed a bond, which has not 
been paid cither principal or interest. Therefore as you claimed the money at 
father's death, and .1 was not able to pay it, I entered your service, and serve j btt 
for five years. Afterwards your .account amounted in all to £2 (Ks. 20) which 
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£1 12s. (Rs, Ut) from a moneylender in 1866, He died a few 
years afterwi J'ds bjaving the debt unpaid, and amounting' then to- 
£2 (Rs, 20) IS a legacy to hia son, then a child. The son, who 
had nomeaii^, 'altered the creditor's service. After serving for five 
years ho exc red a bond with a surety, to servo for seven years 
more in aati,!n( tiou of the dolit. Thus twelve years’ service was 
exacted fi'oM cho l)oy, frojn hia eighth to hi.s twentieth year, for a 
debt of £2 (JJ -. 20) incurred by his father. Hereditary bondage in 
the .strict seii' J of the term docs not exist. Children of concubines 
and descondt it- of womcTi formerly purebased as slaves are found 
in a few fn ulu'^s. Performing the same duties as the hired 
servants of tl; lionsehold, they are' treated with greater kindness 
and consider 1 i.; n, and are seldom tempted by higher wages to leave 
their home.s. 

A labourer' 'vu, before 1863, paid from lid. to 3d. (1-2 annas) 
a day ; the rat' -ms now risen to from ilid. to (Id. (3-4 annas). A field 
labourer earus' rcther lesstluin a town labourer. Ma.sons, carpenters, 
and other ski!led workmen were, before 1863, paid from 4Jd. to 
9d. (3 -6 amid' * i day, now the rato is Ls. (8 annas) and upwards. 
The rise in s is due to improved comiuunieation>s and to the 
increased cost f living. 

During the , sb fifty years the rupee price of rice of the second 
quality, the fo' H fi' the lipper cla.sses, has varied from fifteen pounds 
in 1866 to tilt; rnie in 1853, and of ndchni, Hlousine coracana, the 
food of the Ion , r clas.sos, from twenty-one pounds in 1864 to seventy, 
eight in 181'3. 'I'he returns show, for such yoai's as aro available 
before 1855, oti i;ho whole ehoap grain, the rupee price of rico varying 
from fifty-nine i ' I liiriy-two jiounds and averaging forty-seven poundsj 
from 1856 'to l - 'it a steady rise of price,s from tliirty-si.v to fifteen 
pounds audavc ,i!';i'ig twenty-live pounds; from 1867 to 1876 cheaper 
pricc.s \ arying ii,i eighteen to thirty-two and avor'aging twenty-three 
pounds; dll rill;.' ' Ik; fiMuirie of 1877 and 1878 a rise to seventeen; and 
in'1879, a fall i ;v.nnity-threo pounds. The changes in the price of 
ndchni always i r ■ iderably cheaper correspond closely to those of rice. 


Hdit.tiifiri Orain Rupee PiiceK, 1S28-IS78. 
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remained unpaid. I'’r'i;n sir s day, without paying interest, I will serve you for seven 
years. Should I fail i w ill pay interest at twelve per cent. I will serve you without 
making objections lUii a-II behave well. I, K.L. of the same place guarantee the fulfil¬ 
ment of the above. . ii tract. If the contracting party fail, I will myself serve 
you until the debt i- li.piiida-ed. If f do not serve you, I will pay the interest at 
twelve percent unti i it dehtis liiiuidated. We have executed this deed willingly. 
Witnesses M.N., 0.1’. (Signed) C.D., Al. 

’ The paras about ; li'ies, wages, and weights and measures have been compiled by 
Mr. llangrAo Bhimdji, Umiui' Deputy Collector. 
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Pearls and precious stones are valued by their purity. Gold and silver 
are Tveighed according' to the following scale: four grains of udid, 
Phaseolus mungo, one gvnj, Abrus precatorius, seed ; eight guvja, 
one mi'iaa ; tweh'e mdsda, one tola ; twenty-four tolas, one sher. In 
weighing these metals the current rupee i.s genei’ally used. The rupee 
is four guiijs loss than a tola. Goldsmiths’ weights are generally 
broken pieces of china^ lead^ln-ass, orbell-metah in a variety of shapes. 
Copper, brass, lead, and otlier cheaper metals are sold by weight, 
one sher weighing in liatnagiri eighty rupees and in some other places 
seventy-two. Iron, cotton, butter, oil, groceries, and other articles of 
every day use are sold by weight shers, the local shea's \&rjmg greatly 
in size.^ The table runs as follows ; one chhatdh (4 J idks), of a ahar ; 
one 7iavtdk or adhjMo,^ of a slim'; one pdvnher, 1 of a sher; one achher, 
^ of a sher; two achhers, one sher ; 2^ shers, I'g of a man; five shera, i of 
a man ; ten shers or one dhada, ^ of a man ; two dhadds, ^ of a man ; 
four dhadds or two adhmans, one man. All kinds of grain are 
sold by capacity measui’es;" two adhpdv, one pdvsher ; two pdvsher, 
one achher; two aclihers, one sher; ionr shers, one pd.yali; in the petty 
divisions of Mandangadand Salshi twelve, in Khed, Dapoli, Ratnagiri, 
Sangameshvar, Vengurla, and parts of Malvan and Devgad sixteen, 
and in Rajapur twenty-four pdyalis make one man; twenty mana 
make one khandi. The heaviness or lightness of grain, its exposure 
to dryness or damp, or any want of care in heaping the grain in the 
wooden measure, causes a difference ^ in the rupee weight of a sher. 
Grass, hay, and firt^wood are sold by head-loads and cowdung cakes 
by quantity. Milk and oil are sold by capacity shers, the milk sher 
weighing thirty and the oil sher twenty-nine rupees. For measuring 
them brass half-.s/ier cups are generally used. Cotton and woollen 
cloth is generally sold by the yard, vdr; silks and brocades by 
the of 2'd feet to 2'11 feet; and coarse country cotton cloth, 
dangri, by the cubit, hdih. Waiatclotlis dhotars, robes sddis, and 
blankets kdmblis, are sold in pairs or singly. Bamboo matting is 
measured by the surface and sold by tho cubit, and matted cocoanut 
leaves by the lumdrcd. Cut stouos are sold singly or by the 
hundred, and uncut stones by the cart-loud. In house-building 
the owner generally buys tho wood, brick, cement, and other 
materials, and for tin; building engages masons, carpenters, and 
other artisans by the day or month. A higha measuring about 4014 
square yards was formerly the unit of land measure ; it was sub-divided, 
into twenty pd,nds, each pemd containing twenty poles kdthis, 
and each kdthi 10-()347 square yards. Under tho revenue survey, 
the acre has taken the place of the higha. It contains forty 
gunthds of thirty-three square feet, each guntJia being divided into 


* The Tateiigiri sher of 2SJ to 29 rupees’ weight, the Chipluii sher of 30, the Vengurla 
sAer of 27^, tlie Milvau aud Dapoli slier of 28, and the Kiijiipur sher of 26. 

® The weight in rupees of the difl'erent grains contained in a sher of capacity, i» 
tioe SI, ndclini VI, tur horik il, rari iO, and wheat 52J. In different parts of 
the district these measures vary by one or two (olds. Those given above are tar the 
town of Katniigiri. 

* At Vengurla from Ks. 55 to Bs. 63J, at Batn&giri from Rs. 49 to Rs. 67i, »»il 
at Chiplun from Rs. 50| to Rs. 65|. the pound. 
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sixteen o^^nd.•.' At present as thirty-four g'wni/ids make one bigha rhA 
1029 square iVut constitute one the modern 6w;/ni contains 

about 37,021 s quare feet. Jatdc fruits, plantains, cocoanuts, limes, 
BUgarcane, wtiit r melons and mangoes are generally sold by the 
quantity. AieivoE i-hem such as limes, mangoes, and cocoanuts are 
also sold by tli:- hundred. Almonds, cardamoms, cloves, betelnuts, 
and other spice s end drugs are sold by weight, and betel leaves by the 
quantity or the Imndied. Fresh coriander plants, foenugreek grass, 
and other vegetubles !),ro sold by the quantity. Fish is also sold by 
the quantity, ami nut,ton by the pound, aher. Standard weights and 
measures are ki. pr< in every Mamlatdar’s office. In spite of several 
attempts, it has iioou found impossible to introduce a uniform system, 
and with the pr. sent great local variations convictions for the use 
of false measurer are almost unknown. 
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Chapter VI. In so rugged and broken a belt of coastland, the safe deep tidal 
Xr^e. creeks are the natural trade highways. On their banks, rich in rice 

OommmucationB. fields and palm gardens, are the chief trade centres, some as Bdnkot, 
Ddbhol, Eatiiagiri, Mai van, and Vengnrla at tho crook mouths; 
others as Khed, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, liajdpur, and Kharepatan, 
as far inland as trading craft can easily pass. Landwards the 
through traffic with the Ueccau and the Karndtak moves along lines, 
that gather to the chief breaks in the wall of tho Sahyadri hills. Of 
passes within or close to Katnagiri limits, the four most important 
Sill Passes. now furnished with well made cart-roads arc Kombhaklt in the north 
for Dabhol and Chiplun; Amba for Sangaraeshvar, Ratnagiri, and 
Rajapur; Piionda for Khiire|)dtan and MalviUi ; and PlupoLi or 
Amboli for Mai van and Vengnrla. Besides these four main openings 
there are sixteen smaller passes.* Throe, north of tho Kumbhdrli or 
Chiplun pass are, the Hati.ot pass in the extreme north near 
Mahipatgad, practicable only for ponies and little used, one of the 
lines of trade that centre in Khed; the Ambavi.i pass, about nine raileS' 
south of Hatlot, a fair bullock track, cast of Khed, and the chief line 
of trade between Khed and Satara; and the North Tivra pass, about 
13| miles north of Kumbharli, a mere foot-path -wdlh ladder-like steps 
cut into the scarp, little used except by hiilmen and robbers. Between 
the Kumbharli and the Amba rontos are three smaller passes; the 
Mala, nine miles south of KurabJiarli and about nineteen miles north¬ 
east of Sangameshvar, .an easy track, which, probaldy more than the 
Amba pass, helped to centre trade at Sangatneshvar; tho South 
Tivra, six miles sontb of the "Mala, a mere foot-path; and five miles 
further south and eleven north of the Amba, the Kunbi, a bad pass. 
Between the Amba and the Pbouda are live passes : the Vishalgad,.. 
an insignificant pass ; nine miles south of the Amba, the Anaskuea, 
an easy pass, the straight and main line of through trade with 
Rajdpur; the Kajirda, a bullock pass between Kolhapur and 
Kharepatan; and the BivuAand Shkvg ad passes of little consequence. 
Between the Rhonda and tho Parpoli or Amboli are four passes, 
the Naedva, Ghotga, Handmant, and Rangna ; and south of the 
Pdrpoli there is the Ram pass, all six useful for the MM van and 
Vengurla trade.^ 

* Of the twenty passes, the Amba, Vishdlgad, Anashiira, KAjirrla, Bivda and 
Shevgad are within Kolhapur, and the Nardva, Ghotga, Haimmant, itjingna, Amholi 
or PArpoli, and Ram are within SAvantvAdi limits. 

® Of the RatnAgiri SahyAdvi passes, soon after the beginning of British rule 
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At the bpi' inamg of British rule (1818-1820) carriage was almost 
entirely by itm . Tho Government grain stores, the chief centres 
of local tra.ffi( , all near tho banks of creeks, and from no part 
of the distrii i . e.veept wlit're water carriiigo was at hand, was forest 
produce gatli "’(i,l raid exported.* In rugged parts near tho coast 
private chavil. 'lad in phices hewn rough llight.s of red stone steps ; 
but tliey well' iiu.ch damaged and out of 1 ‘epair. In the Para-'^hram 
pass between l hiipbin and GabUol, there had once been a good made 
road paved w'ii 'i‘o' the ascent reipiirodit. Buttlio pavement was (1824) 
in so bad repa ■, t hat cattle chose a winding" pathway to the right.* 
Besides the .--t ps iv the rugged places near the coast, the only trace 
of roadmaki IV "i’as, after the rains, the yearly repair of tho 
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(1S26), Ca,ptiiiii tiiiiic i l Umoi-ary, 147) has left the fnlhwinc! details : —PiiTLOT, 
seven miles south i’.U" ;uid leailliig fi'. in MaUi.tji.v.ad fort to hilu’d, vv'a.s little u.sed ; 
neither the pass u i its !i|i]>roaoh was jo'v.otieahh! ferr earria^'cs. AMUAVLr, nine miles 
sou thof Hdtlot, 111 '' i.io of roiitf from .t ira to Klicd and l.liV|mli, was passahlo but hard 
for oattlu which , p a.:oii had to he. ir-ihidou ; fnini tho west aiontli of the pass, the 
whole way toKli . n mi ovtremely had and still worse to I'iipoli. Noii'i jr Tivua, about 
half way (vlj mil' o a I'tooii Satili-aaad (thiphiii, thoiif'h used by Vanjiiris and others, 
■was luii'i.lly I'l'iicti ■ >l i loi loaded oattle ; tho fourteen miles from 'I'ivra and Chiplun 
were very hii'l. • a U'Iaui.i, alxoit 131, miles south of 'I'ivni, winding, long, and of 
easy asuent, tluni i g .>mo ally roehy and had, was tlie best in that part of the range; 
it had lately lioeii : p oroi. amt was tho high road from tho. coast to Karlntd, S^tiira, 
Sholiipur, andoth' olimea. .\f.tt,\, nfiout nine viiile.s sooth of .Knnibluit'li, was about 
three miles long, 1 ■■' liiig from Kailn'id in SiU.-trato Rh'ikhjan. .Soti'Ji Tivita, six miles 
south of Mala, wa i ' >: loailingly steep for two miles, the road I'lmning up a river bed ; 
this Wit'S a route l.n'f"cen .'^angamosliviiraud Miraj. Konoi, live and a Imlf miles south 
of Tivra, was a hio! piiii, .'V.wii.a, elovon miles south of Knndi, led from Uevrukh 
to Kolh; par and Mno,, ; Adsluilgad fort iit the month of thi.s p.'iss ilivided it into 
two, UeViira on tl ' n i l h, luiin' ietirahle for cattle, :in<l I’l'aliluivali on the south, 
little used except I'V rieoplo going to Vdslii Igad. Anaskpua or ANSitURA, nine 
miles south of \ '"i, was i.he diroot roii.d from Karliad to ^lalvan, and the 
usual route fr'Ill M n to ll.ijiVpiir and Kliiiropiifan ; though in no part passable 
to wheid oarnages, i.'iri.'i'l wa-S good and in steep iilaoea paved ■with large rough 
stones ; it was lun ' i sid by Vanjiiris; tho approach from the Koidinii sido was very 
bad, bat a little la >' ii i liglit m.ako it practioablo for guns. .K-kiinnA, the straight 
road between Kolhi' ii iim! Ranipiir, formerly passable to laden cattle, w'as stopped. 
BiVD.4, about sec. '. n h..,s 'Vorth of .Shevgad, also a route from Kolhapur to KijApur, 
a road for foot |.i. 'ji girn, w.as frequented by laden cattle. bUKVUAD, about six 
miles north of I’hoi .i, fiorn KolliApiir to Mdlvan, frequented by cattle, was out of 
repair ; formerly gm l ad hccii hroiight iqi it. Phoniia, the. direct line from Kolhd- 
pur to Malvau, one i f t u o.i3icaf. passos to the Tfeccaii, had a few years before been 
made practicable fo'" I runaneo; with little kiboiir it might be put in good repair; 
it was not mueh use ' < no in a, tlic route from Kolhilpiir .ami Miraj to Miilvau, though 
bad near the top, w i- iinodi ii.sed by eattle, |{.iNC.N',\, or I’liAeiMTO.m, was frequented 
by laden cattle from >■,o hipvir to hlalvuu. H ANUM.rN'r, or'17'r.KAT, was a v'ery bad 
cattle road : tlie Ko il, 11 ; mouth wa.s four mile.s from Ihtiida. A.unoi.r, or Parpoli, 
stony and ill no jiart : r / itcep, was from zigzags diflieult for heavy ordnance; it 
had been used liy f 'l el I lowso when going to invest K.edi (1818); in three days 
the pioneers made it ; ..i ;al>le for small guns ; mcreliauts from (Joa to the Doce.aii went 
along this road. K \ .i vms the groat ])a.ss to the upper country from Vidi, Mhlvan, 
Vengurla, and Coa. I'm a|ipro.ich to the pass, both above and below, was a made 
road, the ascent easy n it. pansable for every sort of carriage, d’lie general breadth of 
the new road, finisln n .^larcli 18-21, was thirty feet. Before this time, in 1790, 
two detachments of Iri ojis on their way from Sangameahvar to DhArwilr passed 
through the steep i h i, pf"Ss, on which some trouble had been taken. Light 
baggage and good wc .i inr enabled them without much diflioulty to go up the pass 
in a day. Operation u.tiles Dekachments, 2 & II, 

' Mr. Dunlop (IS*!I Pe'V Bee. 121 of 1825, 79-81. The chief forest products were 
firewood, gallniits, and n d dfidi/fi. Grislea tomentosa, flowers. 

» Mr, Pelly (1820), 1 ni. T!,ev. Rcc. Ifi of 1821, 340. 
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Kumblidrli or Chiplun pass.' There were no wheeled carriages, no 
horses, no camels, and few pack bullocks. All field and other produce 
was carried to market on men’s heads, and during the first years of 
British rule, the people suffered much from being forced to carry the 
baggage of military and other travellers.'^ 

For forty years, except the military road from Vengnrla through 
the Kam pass south to Belgauin, and four miles from the Ddpoli 
camp to the Ilarnai sands, little wa.s done to better the roads. 
In 1851,® no attempt had been made to improve even the most 
frequented lines of traffic. dhe wear of ago.s had smoothed them 
in places, but parts were dangerous to man and beast. Laden 
animals were jammed between rock.s, forced to slide down steep 
slopes of sheet rock, and, footsore, to pick th<'ir way among thickly 
strewn rolling stones. Carts were unknown, and between many 
villages and their market towns were not even bullock paths. Their 
whole produce went to market on men’s heads.'' '1 ho hill passes 
were uncared foi, and no heavy weights could pass up or down 
unless slung on poles, naajhanx, carried on men’s heads. Rough 
roadmakiug was easy. The throe main lines of local traffic, running 
north and south, along the coast, in the centre, and near the 
Sahyhdri bills, might bo cleared at a very small cost. But for twelve 
years more no money was available. In 1864 the whole length of 
the district roads was I7l miles,and of this, except eight bridged and 
drained miles between Dapoli and Harnsi, the whole was either 
unbridged, partly drained, second class roads,or cleared tracks. With 
the introduction of local funds, the work of roadmaking was pressed 
on. Since then, partly from general and local funds and partly with 
the help of the Kolhhpur and Savantvadi states, roadless RatnAgiri 
has been covered with a network of good communications ii\cluding 
607 miles of cart-road and several hundred miles of bullock tracks. 
Such is the carrying power of these roads that in the year (1876-77) 
of the late Deccan famine, 90,000 tons of food grains passed inland 
from the coast. 

The main district mad runs north and south, passing through the 
chief inland trade centres and crossing the different rivers above the 
limit of navigation. Starting inthei'orth from Boladpurin Kolaha, 
and by Kashedi passing through the towns of Khed, Chiplun, 
and Savarda, it comes as far south a.s Hiilkhamba. Frcm this, 
where it is joined by a main line from Katnagiri, the road stretches 
south through Pali to Lanja, Rajapiir, Kharepatan, and KAshrda. 
South of Kh.sarda, the main line has, from local funds,been continued 
to Vengnrla, forming altogether a line of 160 miles of road. In the 
south, from this main road, loc.al feeders have been carried west to 
Malvan and Acbra, and cross lines taken through Kudal in Savant- 


' Bom. Rev. Bee. Iti of 1821, 621. A few years later (1826), Capt. Clunes gays 
(Itinerary, 147) : ‘ From Vengurla to the Sdvitri there are cattle tracka or pathwi'ys 
usually running str.iight. over rlry rocky uplands and across tilled valleys, which, as a, 
rule, are ploughed in the rains. Except close to Milvan, Batndgiri, and other 
leading places, there are neither carts nor cartloads,’ 

^ Captain Clunes’ Itinerary, 63. * Capt. Wingate in Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 21. 

‘ Capt. Wingate in Rom. Gov, Sel II. 22. 
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vidi to the Pa’poli. pass road; from Kudal by Dbam^pur to Mdlvan; 
frdm Kfisfirda near the Phonda pass, by VAghotan to Vijaydurg, 
thoroughly o^t'niug that fine stormy weather port; from Kasarda 
to JAuoli, a siiort cut; from Ratnagiri to the fine stormy season port 
of KfilbAdevi aaid further north, from Chiplun west to Ibhrdmpur; 
from Khed tc Ddpoli and Harnai on the coast; from Khed to the 
foot of the A libavli pass; from Khed by P^lgad to DApoli; and 
from MabAprat on the Savitrito Poladpur, connecting the Varanda 
and Fitzgerald pass roads with an excellent port near the mouth of 
the SAvitri. jVll tlusse are good fair weather cart roads. 

At the same time, besides many cross roads along the coast, a 
good bullock t, vu k, nine to twelve feet wide, has been made from 
end to end of t lie district. 

Besides then' riads connecting most district towns with the 
sea, first class bridged cart roads have been carried through the 
KurabhArli, Amba, Phonda, and PArpoli passes, and the others 
have been made easier for foot passengers and pack bullocks. Those 
carried through the Kumhharli and PArpoli passes are open all the 
year round, and tlie rest only in the fair season. 

There are seven toll bars in the district, five of them on provincial 
roads at Vengi ria, ChArveli, Vadgaon, Dajipur, and Popbli, and 
two on local fund roads, at Vongnrla and Gimhavna. All are 
annually sold b}' auction to contractors. The amount realized in 
1878-79 was £5137 (Rs. 54,370) on provincial, and vl43 (Rs. 1430) 
on local fund roads. 

Of the few masonry bridges, including an old one in the town of 
RAjApur, the larj'est is 114 feet in length, with three spans of thirty 
feet each, built < n the Kutivri river on the Chiplun-IbhrAmpur road 
at a cost of £1515 (Rs. 15,450). 

Besides three district officers^ bungalows at Harnai, Vaghotan, 
and Mai van, and niua travellers’ bungalows for Europeans, one each 
at Bankot, Maluijvral (under construction), Harnai, RatnAgiri, 
Vijaydurg, Vagin tan, and Vengurla, and two in the fort of Jaygad, 
there are in all seventy-five rest-houses, dharmashdlda, for the 
accommodation ol' native travellers. Of these, nine, one each at 
DApoli, Vakavli, J3urondi, MahApral Anjarla, Dabhil, and Bankot, 
and two, one at the wharf and one in the town of Harnai, are in 
the Dapoli sub-ilivision ; three, at Khed, Dabhol, and Kashodi, are 
in the Khed sub- livision; fourteen, one each at Savarda, Chiplun, 
Shirgaon, Ibhramjvur, Khershet, Govalkot, Anjanvol, Adur, Tavsal, 
GuhAgar, Hedvi, und K.udavli, and two at Palshet are in the Chiplun 
sub-division; sevcii at Navdi, Mabhala, Murshi, Aravli, Asurda, 
DAbhol, and Phuugas, are in tbe Sangameshvar sub-division; six¬ 
teen, one each at I MJi, Naniz, Nivli, Hatkhamba, Anjanari, Varavda^ 
Vetoshi, Purangud, Vijay, Malgund, Harcheri, and Jaygad (fort), 
and four, two a; bhe wharf and two in the town of Ratnagiri^ 
are in the Ratna^'in sub-division; ten, one each at Vaked, LAnja, 
Veral, Karavli, B irrn, Oni, Jaytapur, and BhAlAvli, and two in the 
town of RAjApur are in the RAjapur sub-division; eight, at Phonda 
Talera, Phanasgaoii, Kharepatan, Patgaon, Kankavli, Karul, an(j 
B 3,'i0-22 
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Devgad, are in the Devgad sub-division ; six, one each at Tdrkarli, 
Masda, Pendur, and Sukalvad, and two, one at the wharf and one 
in the town of Malvaii, are in the Mnlvan sub-division ; and two, 
one at the Vengurla wharf and one at I’arula, between Malvan and 
Vengurla, are in the Vengurla sub-division. 

Some of the creeks are fordable at low water, while on others and 
on some of the rivers, public ferries are kept for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers. Of the forty-three district ferries, three 
work during the rainy season, and the rest throughout the year. 
Five of them are maintained by local funds. Of tbe whole number, 
four are in Mdlvan, five in Devgad, six in Rdjdpur, ten in Edtndgiri, 
seven in Sangameshvar, three in Chiplnn, and eight in Ddpoli. The 
total revenue iu 1878-79 amounted to £874 16s. (Rs. 8748). 

The sea traffic is carried on p,artljf by steamers and partly by 
sailing vessels. Coasting steamers are of two kinds, a small class 
of passengci’ vessels known as the Shepherd Company steamers, 
varying in size from 160 to 199 tons, and the larger ships of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company of from 1941 to 2661 tons. 
Of the Shepherd steamers, some belonging to the Bombay ferry 
service, and known as the Dharamtar steamers, come only as far 
south as the Bankot river, taking from eight to nine hours in their 
passage from and to Bombay. The others, new vessels of light 
draught, go as far south as Goa and call at almost all Ratnagiri ports. 
Including stoppages, they generally take from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours between Vengurla and Bombay. None of these vessels ply 
between the end of May and tho middle of August. The larger class 
of steam-ships, belonging to the Brlti.sh India Steam Navigation 
Company and carrying the mails, are coasting traders going as far 
as Madras and Calcutta. They sail once a week, and calling only at 
Ratndgiri and Vengurla, generally make the passage between Bombay 
and Vengurla in twenty-four to thirty hours. During tbe stormy 
season they call at the .sheltered creek of Kdlbddovi, the harbour for 
the town of Ratnagiri. Taking piece-goods and stores from Bombay, 
they bring by the return voyage large quantities of cotton from 
Vengurla and Ratnagiri. Their passenger traffic is very limited. 

Of sailing vessels there are two classes, foreign and local. The 
foreign ships are Arab dans, belonging to Gwadar, Huma, and Cbaba, 
vessels of from seventy-five to 150 tons burden, with two masts and 
two or three sails, and a crew of a captain, sarang or tdndel, a 
ndkhoda, a carpenter, and twenty seamen. Besides meals, the seamen 
get from Ids. to £1 (Rs. 8-10), and the others from £1 to £1 10s. 
(^Rs. 10 -15) a month. Of late years, few vessels of this class have 
visited the Ratndgiri ports. Their owners, generally also their 
commanders, are mostly Arabs and Indian Musalmfins. They 
generally come from Arabia to JaytApur about tbe end of October, 
bringing dates, raisins, almonds, pistachios, and mats, stay in some 
RatnAgiri port for about two weeks, load with gallnuts, hemp, 
turmeric, and groundnuts, and then sail to Malabar or Bombay to 
fill there. The captains are generally good sailors and men of much 
intelligence, guiding their ships by the help of the compass and the 
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quadrant, 'thougli they avoid the roughest season, they often 
weather very lu-avy storms. 

Of local s.'dliag craft the chief varieties are, besides canoes and 
fishing boats, the shibddi, the phatemdri, the mhdngiri, the machva, 
and the padiiv (>r haldv. 

Besides a IV'V Tlnglish jolly boats in Vengurla the small boats in 
use are three, I he uldndi, the pa<jdr, and thedo?i. During the stormy 
months small boats of more than a quarter of a ton (one khandi) 
burden are drawn up the beach and thatched; the rest are used in 
rivers for fishi ig and other purposes. The boat in commonest use 
is the uldndi, so ctdled from the balance float that, joined to the 
boat by two spars, lies on the water from six to ten feet from the 
boat’s side. Vidniis, varying in length from ten to eighteen feet, 
have one mast. a.iid one lutaen, parbhdn, sail. The pagdr and the 
don are phateuio.rL and ma&hva row boats. The pagdr, a hollc\yved 
mango trunk, s used either with or without the balance spar, 
vldf^i. The lung flat-bottomod don, made of undi, Oalophyllum 
inophyllum, wood, with, instead of nails, well oiled and dammered 
hemp and coir yami. fastenings, is seen only in Vengurla. It is the 
best boat for hui img horses. Fishing boats are generally provided 
with two pairs < f ovooden buoys and their moorings. The shibddi 
is a large ve.sMl from 100 to 800 tons, generally found in the 
Ilatnd.giri sub-cl \ i lioc, ports. The phatemdri, a deep narrow vessel 
of great speed and an excellent sailer, is from twpnty-five to forty- 
five feet long and from 25 to 100 tons burden. It has two masts 
and three sails, two yard sails, parMaa, and a jib. The mhdngiri 
or suvdla is like (he pkatemiri, but smaller and from ten to twenty- 
five tons burden. 'The machvds and jiaddvs ov baldvs ot a broader 
and flatter build are from twelve to twenty-five foot long and from 
2| to ten ton-s but <teri. All have two masts and three sails. Except 
that only phatemarls carry impressed cotton bales, all take both 
cargo and pas.'^t ugers.' Besides for coast trading, the smaller 
machvds are ofteu used for deep sea fishing. 

These vessels a i < owned by Bhatias, Gujars, Loh^nas, Musalmans, 
PArsis, and fishcromn either Hindus, G^bits, Kolis, and KhArvis, 
or Musalmans of if le Konkani and Dd.ldi classes, and sometimes by 
BrAhmans. Fisbermen anxious to «wn a boat, generally join two 
or three together to form a fishing or trading partnership and 
borrow capital fi-'im some Brahman or Musalman moneylender. 
The strength of i. rhibddi’s crew is, besides the captain, tdndel, 
from twenty to twentj'-five, of a phatemdri’s from fourteen to 
eighteen, of a mhdtHjin’a from eight to ten, and of a machva’s from 
five to seven hands. Kolis, Bhand4ris, Gabits, Bbois, Khdrvis, 
and Musalmans, the seamen, mostly natives of Harnai and Vengurla, 
generally belong to the caste of the owner or captain. These vessels 
work only during the fair season, and are entirely laid up during 
the south-west monsoon. A large machva, complete with sails and 


' The fare by Bailing bout from the Katnigiri coast to Bombay is from 6d, to Is. 
(4-8 annas). 
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one boatj costs from £100 to £150 (Rs, 1000- 1500), and a j9/ia<emari 
from £120 to £200 (Rs. 1200 - 2000). The shipbuilders are generally 
Hindu carpenters, Sutdrs and Pachkalsis, helped by Gabit fishermen; 
others are Musalmslns and native Christians. The chief boat¬ 
building towns are Ratnagiri, Jaytdpur, Mdlvan, and Vengurla, 
and to a less extent Bdakot, Jaygad, and Anjanvel. In 1830, when 
the teak forests were made over to the Khots, shipbuilding became 
an important industi'y. This did not last long. The stores of 
timber were most wastefully spent, and the district left stripped of 
trees. At present the timber most used in shipbuilding is, besides 
Malabar teak, the local bantek or ndna, jack, mango, and the light 
dhup tree. A lucky day is chosen for beginning to build and for 
launching avessel. At the time of launching, the vessel is worshipped, 
decorated with flags and flowers and among Musalmdns with sabja 
leaves, and named ‘ according tothoposition of the stars. With music 
and^ company of friends the vessel starts for some miles on a trial 
trip, the guests being treated to toddy and betelnut. Brdhmans get 
gifts and the shipbuilder a turban. Repairs are generally done 
by one of the sailors, who is a carpenter and keeps a set of tools. 
The vessels last from forty to fifty years. Besides his meals, each 
sailor gets from Is. to 16s. (Rs. ^ - 8) a voyage, or an average 
monthly pay of from 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). The capttiin, when not the 
owner, gets twice as much as the seamen. Liquor is not generally 
allowed on board, but some tobacco is always taken. Presents, 
indms, of waistcl»ths, turbans, or money are sometimes, though 
not often, made. The smaller craft generally anchor at night, and 
do not go out of sight of the Sahyfidri hills. But the better class 
of ahihadis and phatemdrw go about twenty-five miles from the coast, 
sailing out of sight of land from ten to fifteen days at a time. Some 
of the captains understand the compass, though in their coasting 
voyages they trust almost entirely to their own and their crew's 
local knowledge. Out of sight of laud, they steor by the sun,' 
moon, and stars. 


Trade is chiefly carried on with Malabdr, Bombay, Cutoh, 
Kathiawar, and Arabia. Of late years, steamer competition has 
forced sailing vessels to lower their rates. Shipowners’ profits have 
declined, and few new vessels are now built. 

There are four light.houses, one each at Ratndgiri and Jaytapur, 
and two, the port and the rock light-houses, at Vengurla. The 
Ratndgiri light.house, north latitude 16° 59' and east longitude 
73° 16' 47", in the Ratn%iri harbour, is a masonry tower of thirty- 
seven feet on a headland about 210 feet high. Diopteric, of order 
three, it is a single fixed red light, visible from the deck of a ship 
eighteen miles off, and lightening an area of 108 sQuare miles. The 
Jaytkpur light-house, north latitude 16° 36' 10''* and east longi¬ 
tude 73° 18' 30", on the south point of the R4jdpur hill, is a masonry 
tower of twenty-one feet on ground about fifty feet above high 
water level, Diopteric, of order six, it is a single fixed white light 


‘ The gommonest namea are Lakshmiprasid, GangkprasAd, and DaryAdaulat. 
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visible from the deck of a ship 7^ miles off, and lightening an area 
of 56^ squt.i e miles. The Vengurla port light-house, on the north 
point of tht bay, is a masonry tower of twenty-four feet on a head¬ 
land 186 feet above high water level. Diopterio, of order six, it is 
a double (ouo above the other) fixed white light visible from the 
deck of a s;\ip nine miles off, and lightening an area of fifty-four 
square miles. The Vengurla rock light-house, north latitude 15” 
53' 17" and east longitude 73° 26' 43", on an isolated rock, one of 
the Burnt Islands, about five miles south of Mdlvan, is a thirty feet 
masonry tower on a hill about eighty feet above high water level. 
Diopteric, of (irder four, it is a single fiied white light, visible from 
the deck of a ship twelve miles off, and lightening an area of seventy- 
two square niles. The swell makes it at all seasons difficult to 
land on the light-house rock, and in the south-west monsoon 
communicatit m with the mainland is entirely cut off. Provisions and 
stores have to ba laid in before the close of the fair weather. 

The Ratni giri district, forming part of the Konkan postal division, 
contains, be.! id os the receiving house in the town of Ratndgiri, 
thirty-nine pi isl offices. One of these at Ratndgiri, the chief disbursing 
office of tl (' district, is in charge of a postmaster drawing a 
yearly salary rising from £90 to £114 (Es. 900-1140); three head 
offices at Chiplim, D4poli, and R4i4pur are in charge of deputy 
postmasters, each drawing £48 (Rs. 480) a year; fourteen sub-offices 
at Anjanve, Hevgad, Devrukh, Guhdgar, Jaytapur, Kankavli, 
Khed, Laiijii, Malfpmd, Mdlvan, Masura, Sangameshvar, Shiroda, 
and Vengurla are in charge of sub-deputy postmasters, each 
drawing from £18 to £48 (Rs. 180-480) a year; and twonty-ono 
branch office.‘ at Achra, Adivra, Anjarla, Bankot, Ddbhol, Dhhmapur, 
Harnaij Kelslii, Kharep4tan, Makhjan, Mandangad, Murud, Novra, 
Palghar, Pii ^hcr,, Pavas, Pondur, Savarda, Sukalvhdi, Vdghotan, 
and Vijaydui g ai’e, except the Harnai office which is entrusted to 
the village si hiiolmaster, in charge of branch postmasters, each 
drawing fron £12 to £14 (Rs. 120-140) a year. In the chief 
towns letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, each drawing a 
yearly salary of £12 (Rs. 120). In some places postal runners do 
tbe work, gfitlng besides their salaries from £1 4s. to £2 8s. 
(Rs, 12-24). hb fi y -four village postmen, drawing from £9 12s. to £12 
(Rs. 96 -120) a year, deliver the letters in the surrounding villages. 
The post offi ■e.s in the Konkan division are supervised by an 
inspector with a. yearly salary rising from £480 to £600 (Rs. 4800 - 
6000), assistcil by a sub-inspector drawing a yearly salary of £114 
(Rs, 1140). The Dharamtar ferry steamers carry the mails from 
some of the sc ipoi't towns. The Southern Maratha Country and the 
Deccan mails jiasu by foot runners along three different routes from 
Vengurla through Kuddl to Belgaum, from lidjdpnr to Kolhdpur, 
and from Chifilnn bo Karhdd. During the fair season, letters are 
sometimes ami heavy parcels are always sent by tbe weekly steamer 
to Ratndgiri a id Vengurla. 

Hitherto th ire has been but one telegraph station, Vengurla, 
which, at the extreme south and many days distant by post from the 
moreimportant (o\vns,hasboeiioflittle use. Tbe quostionof extending 
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a telegraphic line into the north part of the district and especially to 
Ratndgiri, Edjdpur, and Ohiplun, after many years' discussion, has 
at last been solved by the enterprize of the district local fund 
committee and the municipalities of the three towns named, which 
have jointly guaranteed tothe Government of India the requisite five 
per cent on the cost of a main line from Kolhapur to Ratnfigiri through 
the Amba pass, with two branches from Ratndgiri to Chiplun on the 
north and to Rdjdpur on the south. The total number of messages 
at Vengurla in 1878-79 was 2390, 229 of them Government and 
2161 private. 

TRADE. 

As has been noticed under the head of ‘^History,” the Greek and 
Roman writers in the early centuries of the Christian era, though 
they knew the names of marts on the Ratnagiri coast, had no direct 
dealings with them. The writer of the Periplus (247) calls them 
local trade centres,^ and mentions that corn, rice, butter, sesamum 
oil, coarse and fine cotton goods, and sugarcane were sent from them 
sometimes to Africa and sometimes to Arabia.® No further notice of 
the trade of the Ratn^iri ports has been traced, till in the fifteenth 
century, under the Bahmani, and aftonvards under the Bijdpur kings, 
mention is made of a great trade through the Ratnagiri ports, the 
import of horses being specially noticed.® 

In the sixteenth century the Ratnagiri ports were frequented by 
three sets of meAhauts, Moors, probably including Arab and 
Persian as wdl as Indian Musalmans; Gentus, probably MalabAr, 
Konkan, and Deccan Hindus; and Gujardtis, Hindus from Gujarat. 
The sea trade was carried by two classes of vessels, large ships 
from Mecca, Aden, and Ormuz, and smaller coasting craft from 
Cambay and Diu in the north and Malabar in the south Inland, the 
chief trade routes were up the Bdnkot river, by the town of Mahad and 
from Ddbholj Chiplun, and Khed through the Ambavli pass to Bedar.* 
Late in the century, the change of capital to Bijdpur transferred much 
of the trade to another route up the Muchkundi river by S^tavli 
through the Amba or Vish^ilgad pass, by Kolhapur or Panhala to 
Bijapur and Golkonda.® A third route from the coast to Bijapur 
lay from Jaytdpur and Rajapur through Bavda and Kolhapur.' Of 
imports, there were, from the Rod Sea and Persian Gulf, copper, 
quicksilver, vermilion, and horses; from the Malabar coast, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, spices, copper, and quicksilver; from places along the 
Konkan coast, salt; and from the Deccan and Karnatak, wheat and 
fine cotton cloth. The exports were, to Gujarat, the copper and 
quicksilver brought from Arabia and the Malabar coast; to Malabar, 


’ tfinopia ToTrixd. Viacent’s Commerce of the Ancienta, II. 428. 

^ Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 282,423. 

* A, Nikitin (1468-1474). Major’s India, XVthCentury, 20-30. Marco Polo’s (1290) 
account of the Konkan probably refers to Thtoa rather than Eatndgiri. He says 
there is no pepper or other spices, but plenty of brown inoense, much traffic and 
many ships with exports of leather, bukram, and cotton, and imports of gold, silver, 
copper, and many horses, no ship going without them. Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. 330. 

^ Stanley’s Barbosa (1514), 71,72. ‘ Nairne in Ind. Ant. II. 282. 

‘ Naime in Ind, Ant. III. 318. Nairne in Ind, Ant, III. 320. 
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wheat and cotton cloth brought from the Deccan, and vegetables 
grown in Ratniigiri; and to the Bed Sea and Persian Gulf, great 
quantities of (loih and cocoannts, pepper, and other spices and 
drugs brougbii troin the Malabar coast. Besides these, honey is 
mentioned as exported from theBankot river pepper as produced 
in small qua ititles ^ (1540) near Dabhol, and as an export from 
Sangameshvai'; * and cheap rice and vegetables as an export 
from Kharepaiif®. Betel was grown in great quantities. The 
Muchkundi river was so famous for its betel gardens that it was 
known as the Hotel t'ivor,'^ The only local manufacture that seems 
to have boon ( ported was iron from S.angameshvar.^ This trade, 
which centeritii. in Dabhol had risen to groat importance in the 
early part of tic sixteenth century, was, from the refusal of the 
Bijapur kings t.; acknowledge their supremacy at sea, greatly harassed 
by the Portugti(>e. 

In the beginiiing of the seventeenth century, with the decline of 
Portuguese power and the increase of trade by the competition of 
the English, Ditch, and French, Diibhol, Rajapur, and Vengurla 
again became i uportant centres of traffic. In 1611, when the 
English first viot.Ml Dabhol, they found the merchants almost all 
Musalmans, can \ mg on trade with the Red Sea in ships some as 
much as 1200 t. i.s burden.® The Ddbhol people " made a noise of ’ 
fine cloth, indig o and pepper, but showed none. They bought 
some broadclotli. kordes, lead bars, iron, ivory, and indigo.’’ In 
1639, salt and [lepper afo mentioned as the chief articles of trade 
at Dabhol.® In 64.9, its pepper and cardamom trade was the chief 
attraction that broughr the English company’s factory to Rdjapur.® 
In 1660, Vengurla is spoken of as agreatplace of call for ships from 
Batavia, Japan, ctid Ceylon on the ono side, and the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea on t in other. It is said to have been famous for its 
pepper and carrlcuioms, and it and other Ratnagiri ports had much 
trade in calicoes, silks, grain, and coarse lacque.^“ 

Of the conditi II of the Ratnagiri district in the seventeenth 
century (1670), (Rilby writes: ‘ The rustics maintain themselves with 
sowing of rice an i fishing, on which they live very poorly, inhabiting 
near the seashori aod the banks of rivei'sfor the convenience of the 
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1 Dom Joio de Castir,, Pi inieiro Roteiro da Costa da India (1540), 41. He also says 
wheat and many kimlji if food were loaded at BAnkot. 

» Dom Joko do Cast-o, i:i6. ® De Coutto, XII. 30 ; Barbosa, 74. 

* Dom Jolto de CasOo (1.140), 33. Barbosa (1614), 73, says, ‘ Here in gardens and 
orchards they grow a j iaat quantity of betel and put it on board small vessels and 
carry it for sale to otbor iovrns and seaports. It is one of the chief revenues of the 
country. ’ 

‘ De Coutto, XII. 3('. _ ® Orme’s Hist. Frag. 325. 

’’ Middleton in Harris, 1. 107, .and Saris in Harris, I. 119. 

® Mandelslo’s Voyages, •222. The salt came from Oranubammara, perhaps Uran- 

® Bruce’s Annals, I. IH, 357 -368. 

JO Tavernier in Harr i i, 1C. 3(i0, and Thevenot, V. 249. Hamilton (1700) states (New 
Account, I, 246) that the cirantiy round R4j4pur formerly produced the finest 
muslins and botellas in 1 ndia. This seems to be a mistake, as the fine cloth with 
gold borders that was shipped from the Konkan ports to Persia is specially 
mentioned (1634) as brought iwra the Deccan. O, Chronista de Tissuario, HI. 221. 
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cocoa trees which grow along the same. People of more ability traffic 
in pepper, in which the chiofest trade of the country consists, which 
coming out of Kanara is sent by sea to Persia, Surat, and Europe. 
They deal likewise in all sorts of provisions; for, this country is the 
storehouse for all its neighbours. The inhabitants also drive a 
great trade in calico and another sort of cloth called beirames 
which being brought by land from Hindustan, Golkonda, and 
Coromandel is sold to great advantage j for, in most towns are 
kept weekly markets to which merchants carry their commodities 
but especially corn and provisions, which are generally brought by 
a valiant sort of people called Venefars and transported through 
the whole country of Hindustan which they penetrate with cafilas 
consisting of three, four, and sometimes eight or ten thousand beasts 
of burden, accompanied with women and children which follow them 
like an army.’ 

During the disorders that followed the death of Shivaji (1680) 
and continued through almost the whole of the eighteenth century, 
the trade of the district greatly declined. Except the mention of 
cattle, timber, and hemp, exported from Bankot, no notice of the 
eighteenth century trade has been traced. 

At the time of the transfer of the district to the British (1819) 
there was very little trade. The staples were an import of salt and 
an export of grain. Probably no part of India produced so little 
in excess of the needle’s wants. Except Rajapur there was almost 
no permanent pkee of trade. Along the coast lino there was no 
fixed trade centre, and up the creeks such towns as Chiplun and 
San^ameshvar had a very small settled population. Merchants, 
V4nis, Vanj arts, and a few Parsis, came in the fair season and put 
up light booths very apt to suffer from fire. The great traders were 
the^Vanjaris with thoir strings of bullocks. But transit dues were 
high and the hill passes very difficult and in had order. The chief 
import trade was in salt. On this the commerce and agriculture of 
the district depended, because vessels earning good freights for salt 
were able to take away grain at low rates. Of exports, hemp, 
inferior to none in the world, had lately been almost stopped by a 
crushing duty. Hemp fastenings for cotton bales bad formerly 
been one of the chief exports of Port Victoria now called Bankot. 

The chief exports were rice, wheat, millet, pulse of all sorts, seeds, 
castor-oil and oil of different kinds, cotton, hemp, yarn, piece-goods, 
hemp fastenings, tobacco, coffee, betelnuts, cardamoms, gallnuts, 
turmeric, tamarind, molasses, chillies, onions, garlic, honey, hees’- 
wax, candles of the same, dried rinds of hoham Garcinia purpurea, 
and rdtamba Garcinia gambogea, shark fins, fish maws, bark, 
sandalwood, timber, planks, bamboos, rafters, baskets, charcoal, and 
saltpetre. The chief imports were, busked and cleaned rice, wheat, 
cocoanuts, coir, cocoa kernels, betelnuts, casbewnuts, pistachios, 
almonds, dates, pepper, ginger, methi seed Trigouelk foenumgrascum, 
cumin seed, coriander seed, raisins, nutmegs, gallnuts, saffron. 


1 Ogilby’s Atlaa, V. 249. 
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mace, cloTest, eatechu, aasafcetida, opium, sugar, sugarcandy, clarified 
butterj oil of different sorts, arrack, cotton, China paper and 
umbrellas, p iece-goods, hides, red powder gulal, dammer, gnm, wax, 
iron, steel, rdd lead, brimstone, salt, carbonate of soda sajjikhdr, 
sulphate of iron hirdkas, and ammonia navsdgar. 

The average yearly value of the trade could not be estimated. 
The duties varied at almost all the ports and the system was most 
complicated. Under the Marathas, the revenue had been farmed 
and yielded about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). It was not likely that 
until the country had somewhat developed, the receipts would much 
increase.* 

Rajapur, Llic only place of consequence, had a large body of 
merchants and was very prosperous with, in 1818, a total trade valued 
at £75,905 Ov (Rs. 7,59,053) of which £52,688 da. (Rs. 5,26,882) 
were imporlfi, and £23,217 2s. (Rs. 2,32,171) exports.Ekcept 
Khdrepatau, which had a large salt traffic, none of the other towns 
•were of any t 'ading consequence. At Kharepatan, the 1818 trade 
was valued at £25,1 70 (Rs. 2,51,700), £9070 (Rs. 90,700) of them 
exports and £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) imports. At Devgad, including 
a very small return for Achra, the imports, chiefly salt, were returned 
at £2614 4s. (Rs. 26,142), and the exports, almost entirely local 
produce, at £ 12 M> 6s. (Rs. 12,493), or a total value of £3863 10s. 
(Bs. 88,635). At Mai van, the returns represented a total value of 
£28,579 4s. (Us. 2,85,792), £23,295 16s. (Rs. 2,32,958) of theta 
imports and £di283 8s. (Rs. 52,834) exports.® These fibres included 
a very small amount from Vengurla.' Its trade as well as the trade 
of Nivti and Uedi was unimportant, ff’he customs rates had been 
nominally low, four per cent, and at Rajapur, and to some favoured 
classes, 3 or 3 J per c ent. But in addition to this there were many 
customary chai gos, and in the Resident’s opinion a single ad valorem 
duty of five pei' cent would be felt by merchants as a relief.* 

Since 1819, the great increase in population, the abolition of 
transit duties aod miscellaneous cesses,® the opening of four of the 
Sahyadri passc.s for cart traffic, and the change from small fair- 
weather coastin ? craft to large steam ships plying all the year round, 
have greatly cicweloped trade. The chief trading centres on the 
coast are Baukot (3763), Harnai (6193), Anjanvel (3285), Jaygad 
(2442), Ratnagifi (10,614), Yashvantgad (433), Vijaydurg (2331), 


> Collector, 15th .Ttily 1819. Bom. Eev. Diaries, 142, 2367 - 2589. Under th# 
MarAthis a class of cflicers (tailed D4ngie and Patkis, in return for grants of land, were 
expected to help the (iovermnent in collecting the customs and in keeping the accounts. 

» The chief details were : under imports, husked rice, Ra 42,376; grain of other sorts, 
Be 26 050 • hetelnui.?, Rs. 34,960; brimstone, Es. 10,896; ooooanuts, Rs. 29,289 j 
cocoa 'kernels, Rs. I 66.894; dates, Ra. 86,128; ginger, Rs. 10,113; and incense, 
Bt 14 663* and uudiT exports, cotton, Rs. 12,107 i hemp, Es. 61.015; molaaaei, 
Bs' 14 262 : pieoe-gouis, Rs. 51,470 ; salt, Bs. 10,867; and turmeric, Rs. 27,077. , 

«’Of'imports the chief items were: unhusked rice, Es. 16,530; cleaned nee, 
R« 1 28 5M : piece g icds, Rs. 22,690; grain, Ks. 16,452; and cocoa kernels, Rs. 8377. 
Of exports the chief items were; hemp, Rs. 17,494; piece-goods, Bs. 7929 ; clarified 
Viiittnr Es 6537 : ane (wriander seed, Rs. 5017. 

* K^it to Govei wnent., 31st May 1819. Bom. Rev. Diary, 141, 2311. 

* Transit dues were iit>o)ished in 18,37 and miaoellaneous oesses m 1844. 
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Devgad (894), Malvan (13,955), and Vengurla (14,996), and inland, 
Dapoli (2593), Khed (3817), Chiplun (6071), Sangameshvar (3172), 
R4j4pur (5368), and Kb^repdtan (2900). 

The extension of telegraphic communication to Vengurla has 
revolutionised the trade of that town. When E4j4par and Chiplun 
have been similarly connected with Bombay and the principal trade 
centres of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country, a like change 
must also occur in them. The construction duringthe last twenty-five 
ydars of the three main cart roads connecting Chiplun, Rajapur, and 
Vengurla by the Kumbharli, Phonda, and Parpoli passes with the 
Deccan and Karmitak, has concentrated the trafiic and enormously 
increased the through trade of these ports. At the same time the 
trade of towns like Sangameshvar, Khed, Kharepatan, and others 
similarly situated and connected with the Deccan only by difficult 
bullcjpk tracks has fallen off. The precipitous hill passes-by which in 
old days all the trade was carried on pack bullocks are indeed still 
open, and to this day a goodly number of Vanis with their strings. 
01 bullocks with musically-ringing bolls, may be seen slowly toiling 
up and down the Ambavli, the Mala, the Amba, the Anaskura, and 
the Kajirda passes to and from Khed, Sangameshvar, Ratn^giri 
Rajapur, and Kharepatan. The goods thus carried are now almost 
solely for the use of the more or less isolated towns and villages 
at the foot of the Sahyadri range. The through traffic between 
Bombay and the Deccan is no longer entrusted to pack bullocks. 
Partly also from the same causes the trade of Ddbhol, Bfinkot, and 
other once large and important coast towns has almost entirely 
disappeared. 

The leading traders are Brdhmans including in Malvan and 
Vengurla a large number of Shenvis, Parbhus, Marath4s, Bhandaris, 
V4nis, Gujars, Bhatias, Shimpis, Khfii'vis, Gabits, and Musalmiins. 
Many of them are strangers from Belgaum, Shahapur, Bombay, Cntch, 
and Jamnagar or Nawanagar in Kathifiwar. Some are capitalists, 
some trade on borrowed capital, and some are merely agents of 
up-country or Bombay merchants. The most pushing and 
prosperous classes who undertake most of the large trading 
ventures are the Bhatias and Gujars. 

The chief trade by sea is along the western coast of India, south 
to Malabar and north to Bombay, Kathiawar, Cutch, and Kurrachee. 
The bulk of the sea trade centres in Bombay. 

Besides salt fish, shell lime, cocoannts, and matted palm leaves, 
very little local produce is exported either by sea or land. The 
district, which nowhere grows enough grain for the support of its 
people, has ordinarily no surplus food produce. The fish is 
imperfectly cured, often merely soaked in a briny mud and dried 
in the sun. It finds its way inland and up the passes into the 
Deccan and Karnatak. Dried shark fins and tails are also sent 
to Bombay for the China market. 

The principal imports for local use are food grains, molasses 
gul, tobacco, chillies, groundnuts, turmeric, clarified butter tup, 
blankets, piece goods, and iron. The staple imported food grains 
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are rice, ndchni, and van. Coarse rice is imported in tege quantities 
from Bombay and from tbe Thdna and Kolaba districts, any 
surplus aft.or supplying local demands being re-exported to 
Zanzibar or the Malabar coast. The coarse hill grains, ndchni 
and vari, an; (ihielly imported from the upland, ghdtmdtha, Konkan, 
the strip of -ugged country along the crest of the Sahy^dri range; 
Through the hill passes, sugar, tobacco, chillies, groundnuts and 
turmeric find tlieir way from the Deccan, and small consignments 
of piece-goodn and iron come from Bombay. Besides these 
necessary ariioles used by all classes, there has been during the 
last twenty-five ytsars a marked increase in the amount of articles 
of comfort ami ornament brought into and used in the district. Of 
these the cliit f fue candles, chemicals, clocks and watches, pearls, 
dyes, firewoi kf, Ohinese and Japanese earthenware, coral, fruit,, 
glass and gli>*;ware, hardware, cutlery, jewelry, leather, liquors,,, 
matches, metals, oils, stationery, perfumes, silk, soap, spices, SBgar, 
tea, umbrellas, and woollen goods. 

Though ti n exports of local produce and the imports for local 
use are comjiHrntivcly small, there is a brisk through trade by which 
the produce of the Deccan, carried over the Sahyadri range by good 
made roads, is shipped at the Ratnttgiri ports for Bombay, Zanzibar, 
Cochin, and otlior markets. The principardep6t8 of this through 
trade are at 'v'eiigurla, Rajapur, and Ohiplun.. The produce thus 
carried consists ol' cotton, molasses, food grains, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillies, gallnuts, clarified butter, hemp, tobacco, 
country blankets, oil seeds, and other miscellaneous ^oods. Very 
little of the food grains, millet, wheat, gram, and pulse, which thus 
pass through i lu^ district, are consumed locally. Gallnuts, hardds, 
gathered in lie Southern Maratha forests are sent to England 
by Bombay. N’ouei are used in the district. Of the remaining 
articles a small }noportion is locally consumed. But the bulk is 
shipped to Bombay. Reversing the route, the chief articles 
imported by and carried through Ratnagiid to the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha districts are cotton yarn and piece-goods, 
silk, glass bangles, sugarcandy, dates, cloves and other spices, 
cocoanut oil, matches, paper, and metals. In ordinary years, little 
grain is sent; through Ratnagiri to the Deccan and Southern 
Mardtha distrii ts. But in extraordinary seasons, as in the famine 
of 1876-77, suf plies from Bombay, KathMwdr, and even Sind, were 
poured into tlm Detccan districts through all the mountain passes. 
In the same .year, it is said, for the first time large quantities 
of Ratndgiri g 'iiin travelled over the Sahyddri range. Between the 
1st December 1876 and the 30th November 1877, about 150,000 
tons of grain cfc Bombay for the Southern Maratha ports. Of 
this, during til l fair season (December-June), 88,791 tons passed 
to the famine distiicts through the ten large Ratndgiri ports, 
Bdnkot, Haruai, .&.njanvel, Jaygad, Eatndgiri, Yashvantgad, 
Vijaydurg, Dev^pjd, Malvan, and Yengurla. Vengurla alone took 
51,885 tons,^ 

' Report by Mr. A. T, (Irawford, CoHector of Ratndgin, on the improvement of 
communications fro ii tho seaboard to the Xleoeasr No. 4430 of 12tli Deer. 1877. 
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The system of trade varies considerably according to the 
circumstances of the principal commercial towns. The modern 
system of trade is well represented by Vengurla, while Chiplun. and 
Rajapur are good types of the old fashioned commerce. Yengurla^ 
has for many years had a telegraph station connecting the town with 
Bombay and all the large Southern Maratha marts. A magnificent 
road has lately been made to Belganm. The town itself is situated 
on the sea coast, and for at least fifteen years has been a regular 
place of call for all coasting steamers. 

The submarine telegraph made a great change in the system of 
trade at Bombay. In former days Bombay firms were obliged to 
order and to keep on hand large stocks of the staples of commerce. 
The heads of the large commercial firms lived in Bombay, where 
their experience and judgment wore most wanted. Now no stocks 
fire kept by merchants, and all important business is transacted by 
■wire. The heads of the firms are usually in England, and the 
operations are directed, as the case may he, from London, Liverpool, 
Or Manchester. Much the same change, on a smaller scale, has 
been gradually brought about in Vengurla. The trade of this town 
is now mosfly carried on by Bombay raercbants and traders in the 
Southora Mardtha Counti-y by means of their commission agents, 
daldls, in Vengurla. Tlieso agents are responsible for clearing and 
despatching consignments as fast as they are received. They are 
warned by wire of the dtsspatch of the goods, and beforehand 
provide land or water carriage as required. They keep their clients 
informed of the ruling market prices, and act on their 
•instructions as to local purchases or sales. It is no longer 
necessary for the Ktoarese trader in Belganm or Hubli, or Bhatia 
firihs in Bombay, to keep a branch and partners at Vengurla. 
Even should a visit to Vengurla be occasionally necessary, the 
regular steamer takes the Bhatia down from Bombay, or the 
Kanarese trader easily makes the journey by road. Usually the 
agent, daldl, is summoned once or twice a year to Bombay to make 
up his accounts, and except in the case of a few old established 
firms whose names are as household words in Southern India, no 
principals reside at Vengurla. 

In Rajapur and Chiplun, at the heads of creeks inaccessible to 
steamers, with no telegraph, and by post two or three days from 
Bombay and from two to fifteen days from some of the outlying 
Deccan marts, trade is carried on in the old fashioned style. Nearly 
all consignments, whether by land or sea, are made to resident 
traders, in accordance with their orders. When the consignments 
arrive, bulk is immediately broken, and the trader sells in lots of any 
size to any customer or potty traders or to a few paid agents of 
Bombay firms, who come there simply for the fair season. Thus 
■while in Vengurla a consignment arrives at one end of the town, 
and within a week passes out unbroken at the-other, a consignment 
to Rdjdpur or Chiplun is at once broken up and distributed, and 


* The following sketch is taken from a report by Mr. A. T. Crawford, 
Collector of RatnAgiri, on municipal octroi duties, dated 7th September 1878. 
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the part ev<'nt.ually sent to Bombay, does not, from the want of 
carriage, g't clear of the town for two or three months. The 
merchants, niostly very conservative Brahmans with a small mixture 
of Bhatias, dealing largely in nothing, dabble in everything from 
Cotton to iriM! nails. At the opening of the fair season, for during 
the rainy mouths the sites of the trading camps are often under 
water, they l un up bamboo and matting booths, and pile them full 
of their hetci'ogeneous wares. Hero, like one long fair, they sit 
and traffic till Ihe next rains break. 

Very many villages have no shops. The people go to the 
nearest local trade centre or market town. The better class of 
villages, espin ially those on some line of traffic, have their shop¬ 
keeper, gemM ally a Vaui, who deals in grain, chillies, molasses, 
sugar, spices, oil, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and salt. The village V4ni 
buys his stock in tiade from wholesale town traders in Vengurla, 
Malvan, Ra j a pur, Sangameshvar, Chiplun, and Khed, and 
sometimes fri m the' men who have brought the articles from the 
Deccan. Except a few Bombay Bohoras and petty Deccan cloth- 
dealers, who .soinotimes go from house to house in villages along 
the main lines jf traffic, hawkers are seldom seen. Local religious 
gatherings do uct, to any great extent, affect the trade of the 
district. Of 1 ('li iairs and markets, the five most important had in 
1879 an estitiatod attendance of 20,600 and an estimated traffic 
of £19,300 (R.. l,!)3,000).i 

No materials are available to trace the developmenhof Ratn^iri 
sea trade under Ibutish management. The few details that have 
been obtained show an increase from £104,484 (Rs. 10,44,840) in 
18l8-19to£l,8n,41l (Rs. 1,84,14,110) in 1878-79. Between 1860 
and 1866, the wealth poured into Bombay by the American war 
greatly raised the Ratnagiri sea trade. In 1870-71, the returns 
were still as high as £1,931,787. Then as the reaction and fall in 
prices told, the ;- fell to £1,455,691 in 1874-75. The returns for the 
next years wori; unduly swelled by the special grain imports for the 
famine districts, In 1878-79, trade had again settled to its normal 
state, TheretnriH show a total of £1,841,411, or nearly £400,000 
in excess of tb > sracle of 1874-75. To the total of £1,841,411, 
imports contributed £793,849 aud exports £1,047,562. Under 
imports the chied items were grain £270,410, cotton yarn £109,090, 
and piece-goods £104,302; and under exports, cotton £331,738, 
sugar £257,977, and grain £121,411. 

For three yefu'si, 1870-71, 1874-75, and 1878-79, comparative 
figures are available. Comparing the returns of 1870-71 with those 
of 1878-79, the dcliuls show, in imports, a rise in betelnuts from £5798 
to £8867, in coir from £2732 to £3162, in cotton yarn from £105,014 
to £109,090, in grain from £126,495 to £204,170, and in sugar from 
£27,861 to £29,791. On the other hand, there is a fall in fish from 


• The details are : tiliindar, attendance 3000, trade £4000 (Rs. 40,000) ; 
Kunkeshvar, atten<lsi>cc 4000, trade £4000 (Rs, 40,000) ; Mitgavtoe, attendance 
1100, trade £800 (Rh, SOOO) ; Kelavli, attendance 900, trade £500 (Rs, 5000) i and 
Velneshvar, attendanru 11,600 and trade £10,(X)0 (Rs. 1,00,000). 
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£28,269 to £6173, in ^unny bags from £12,567 to £5029, in liquor 
from £12,747 to £7665, in metal from £60,896 to £27,080, in 
piece-goods from £254,535 to £104,302, in salt from £95,938 to 
£17,153, and in silk from £74,961 to £50,534. Contrasting tbe 
exports for the same years there is a rise in grain from £46,769 to 
£121,411, inbetelnuts from £2651 to £8578, in coooanuts from £5717 
to £14,968, in cotton from £249,112 to £331,738, in dyes from £13,078 
to £54,169, in clarified butter from £29,583 to £42,794, in oil from 
£11,078 to £34,172, in seeds from £26,310 to £41,509, in spices from 
£11,722 to £18,515, in sugar from £223,098 to £257,977, and in 
tobacco from £5656 to £8861. Tbe chief items of decline are in fish 
from £11,660 to £2699, in hemp from £44,787 to £731, in salt from 
£4251 to £1067, and in wood from £16,175 to £1469. 

Again, comparing 1874-75 with 1878-79, the returns show in 
imports a rise in grain from £84,185 to £204,170, in betelnuts from 
£407S to £8367, in coir from £2998 to £3162, in cotton yarn from 
£88,923 to £109,090, in clarified butter from £110 to £549, in hemp 
from £2727 to £6431, in metal from £22,339 to £27,080, in oil from 
£36,003 to £42,025, in spices from £8593 to £11,944, and in sugar 
from £17,522 to £29,791. The chief items of decline are, cotton 
from £2572 to £137, fish from £14,791 to £6173, gunny bags fi'om 
£13,137 to £5029, liquor from £10,307 to £7665, piece-goods 
from £105,755 to £104,302, salt from £72,547 to £17,153, silk and 
silk cloth from £72,201 to £50,534, and wood from £6286 to 
£4476. Contrastiflg the exports for the same years, the returns 
show an increase in grain from £63,760 to £121,411, in seeds from 
£32,275 to £41,509, in cocoanuts and kernels from £12,499 to 
£14,968, in cotton from £255,166 to £331,738, in dyes from 
£21,776 to £54,169, in clarified butter from £12,730 to £42,794, in 
oil from £11,216 to £34,172, in spices from £5446 to £18,515, in 
tobacco from £6789 to £8861, and in sugar and molasses from. 
£166,625 to £257,977. The chief items of decline are fish from 
£3860 to £2699, hemp from £39,513 to £731, salt from £2281 tn 
£1067, and wood from £19,607 to £1469. 

The following statement gives tbe whole available details : 

Eatndgiri Sea Trade, mO-71,1874-75, and 1878-79, 


AbtiOlb. 

1870-71. 

' 1874-75. 

1978-79. 








Imports. 

Exports. . 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports.. 


& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Betelnuta. 

6798 

2661 

4078 

6903 

8387 

8678 

Cocoanuts. 

26,924 

5717 

33,105 

6086) 

85,273 ) 

14,068 ) 

Cocoa kernels . 

26,876 

4446 

84,073 

6513 J 

. } 

. j- 

Coir . 

2789 

24)3 

2998 

1661 

8162 

944 

Cotton ... . 

1236 

249ai2 

2672 

266,166 

187 

331,788 

Cotton yarn . 

106,014 

1473 

68,923 

821 

109,090 

1008 

Dotes . 

16,681 

1023 

11,» 

898 



Dyes . 

5361 

13,078 

3836 

31,776 

8200 

54,169 

Fi*. 

26,269 

11,060 

14,791 

3860 

6178 

2699 

Clarified butter ... 

91 

29.683 

110 

12,730 

549 

42,794 

Grain of all sorts 

126,495 

46,769 

84,186 

03,760 

204,170 

121,411 

Gnnny bafts 

IS,567 

UU 

13,137 

1436 


1187 

Hemp and hemp cloth ... 

1088 

44,787 

mi 

39,513 

6431 

781 

Hides . 

77 

673 

18 

4169 

111 

4956 

Horns .. 

59 

1746 

146 

1778 

m j 

3460‘ 
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Sn'ndtiin Sea Trade, 1870^71, 187j^-7S and 1878-79 fcontinuedJ. 


Articli. 

1870-n. 

1874-76. 

1878-79. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

e 

e 

£ 

Liqaor 

12,747 

26 

10,.W 


7666 

109 


60,896 

.8108 

22,330 

2346 

27,080 

8264 

Oil. . 

48,034 

11.078 

36,00S 

11,216 

42,026 

84,178 

Piece-goods . 

2fi4,686 

10,123 

10.5,766 

9->88 

104,303 

9187 

Salt 

95,988 

4231 

72,647 

2381 

17,153 

1007 


H478 

26,310 

8427 

32,276 

842i 

41,609 


74,961 

200 

72,201 

88 

60,684 

66 


72S3 

11,722 

8593 

6446 

11,944 

18,615 

Sugar and molas>t > 

27,861 

223,008 

17,622 

166,826 

29,791 

267,977 

Tobacco 

2787 

6650 

1687 

8789 

3073 

6861 

Wood 

7827 

16,173 

6280 

19,607 

4476 

1469 

Miscellaneous 

27,341 

21.'),034 

82,866 

81,466 

106,128 

83,785 

TcUi ... 

088,763 

043,022 

741,168 

714,626 

793,840 

1,0^7.663 


The fourteen ports of the district are for customs purposes grouped 
into six div > i<)iL8, Suvarudurgj Anjanvel, Eatnd.girp Vijaydurg, 
Malvan, am; V^DIlgurla. The Suvarndarg poi'ts, Bankot, Kelshi, 
and Harnai, had, in 1878-79, an estimated total trade worth 
£124,908, ot which £^14,430 were imports and £80,478 exports. The 
correspondiiiij rotals were, in 1874-75, £53,642, in 1873, £92,614, 
in 1871, £ 'ilhilOB, and in 1868, £196,371. BAneot exports, 
produced mintly in the Ddpoli, Mahdd, and Mdrgaon sub-dmsions 
and in some jilacos above the SahyAdris, are husked and cleaned rice, 
ndgli, van, w heat, gram, pulse, soaamum, coriander seed, hemp, oil, 
tobacco, sugf r, molasses, onions, garlic, chillies, turmeric, potatoes, 
betelnuts, galluuts, groundnuts, fuel, and piece-goods, the last to 
the Habshi’s territory. These exports are sent north to Bombay 
and Bandra, and south to Vengurla; and husked and cleaned rice 
and ndqli to Kiilikat. The imports are dried and salted fish, molasses, 
salt, chillie.s, I'arihen pots, sugarcane, cement, oil, clarified butter, 
palm leaves, coir, and betelnuts from the several Konkan ports ; 
sugar, hardunro, copper, piece-goods, and drugs from Bombay; 
and cocoanuts, cotjoa kernels, coir, ginger, pepper, red powder, 
and wood from Kalikat. These by the Mahad creek find their way 
to Mahad and tlience inland. Of the traders. Brahmans, Parbhus, 
Vanis, Shim]i t-, Bhandaris, Kolis, and Musalmans, some belong to 
the place and some are outsiders living in Banket only during the 
trading season iOctober - May). Batelos of from 80 to 100, and 
phaterndris ol from 50 to 60 tons from Bombay and Malabar, and 
machvds, bdmuoatn, and steamers from several places, visit the port, 
anchoring ab nil- a quarter mile from the landing place. The 
Kelshi expoils, chiefly local produce, betelnuts, timber, and 
firewood, go to Bombay. The imports, almost entirely for local 
consumption, ti'tj huikedrico, nag li, coriander seed, molasses, turmeric, 
onions, garlic, i hillios,oil, tobacco, and clarified butter from Ratnagiri 
ports ; salt ft->m Mora in Thaua; and wheat, gram, sugar, dates, 
copper, brass, i i:ri, hardware, and piece-goods from Bombay. Faddva, 
hdmhoats, and ghaiemdris of 20 to 30 tons from Bombay and other 
places visit the jioi't, anchoring at a distance of 225 yards from the 
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landing place. At Habnai, betelnuts grown in the place and sent 
to Bombay are the only exports. The imports, almost all for local 
consumption, are husked and cleaned rice, ndgli, vari, harik, 
molasses, oil, tobacco, chillies, dried and salted fish, and firewood 
from the several Konkan ports ; salt from Uran, Belfipur, and 
Karanja; liquor from Goa; and rice, piece-goods, sugar, copper, and 
brass from Bombay. Except a few from RatnAgiri and Rajapur most 
of the traders are natives of the place. Padaus, phalemdris, and 
steamers visit the port, anchoring half a mile from the landing place. 

The chief ports of the Anjanvel division are Anjanvel and Bprya. 
The total trade of the Anjanvel division amounted in 1878-79 to 
£640,101 of which £222,358 were imports and £41 7,748 exports. The 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £339,104, in 1873, £590,843, 
and in 1871, £573,123. The exports were formerly insignificant, 
chie%’of Konkan grain. In 1879, cotton worth £118,363 and 
sugar and molasses worth £ 192,958, and other miscellaneous articles, 
making a total of £417,748 were exported. The imports are salt, 
dates, sugar, copper, hardware, silk, yarn, and piece-goods from 
Bombay ; cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, pepper, ginger, coir, and salted 
fish from Malabfir and Goa ; and husked rice, ndgli, and tobacco 
from Bfinkot, Revdanda, Pen, and Panvel. Most of these, through 
the Kumbhdrli pass, find their way to Kolhapur, Sdtdra, and 
ShoMpur. The import traders, mostly Brdhmans, Bhdtias, Gujars, 
Vdnis, and Musalmans, are native capitalists. Machvds and 
phatemdris from *K41ikat in the south, and Bombay and even 
Kdthi4w4r in the north, visit tho Anjanvel port, anchoring about lOO 
feet from the landing place. 

The chief ports in the Ratnagiri division are Jaygad, RatnAgiri, 
and Purangad. Tho total trade of the RatiAgiri di vision amounted, 
in 1878-79, to £131,805, of which £94,164 wore imports and £37,641 
exports. The corresponding totals were, in l874-75,£] 44,486,in 1873, 
£126,273, in 1871, £130,605, in 1868, £129,289, in 1857, £15.413, 
and in 1856, £66,155. The chief Jaygad exports are husked rice, 
molasses, and fuel ; and the imports, salt, husked I’ice, cocoanuts, 
and piece-goods. Tho RatnAgiei exports are cement, fish, and 
shells ; and the imports husked rice, ndgli, van, fish, and piece- 
goods. The PuEAXGAD exports are husked rice, hemp, and fuel ; and 
the imports husked rice, salt, afid fish. The imports are brought 
from Bombay in the north and as far as Kalikat in the south. The 
exports find their way to Bombay, the several district ports, and 
Kdrwdr. Of the imports, husked rice, ndgli, and cloth are consumed 
in the division ; salt, cocoanuts, and fish find their way inland. 
The Ratnagiri traders belong to Ratnagiri And the villages near. 
Those of Jaygad and Purangad are outsiders who stay there only 
for the season- (October-May). Bhaiidaris, Kharvis, and Musal- 
mdns, some of them have money of their own, and others trade on 
borrowed capital. Phatemdris of from 10 to 80 tons, ahibddis 
of from 100 to 250 tons, and steamers visit RatnAgiri and Jaygad, 
anchoring about a quarter mile from the landing place. At 
Purangad steamers do not touch, but sailing craft come within a few 
yards of the shore. 
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The chillF ports in the Vijaydurg division are Jaytapnr and 
Vijaydurg. Tlie total trade of the Vijaydurg division amounted 
in 1878-79 to £245,415 of which £107,217 were imports and 
£138,198 exports. The corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, 
£234,525, in 1873, £251,230, and in 1871, £305,978. The chief 
JAYiipuE exfiorts are husked and cleaned rice, jva/ri, ndgli, corian¬ 
der seed, antse seed, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, cocoanuts, 
cocoa kernel ■!, oil, molasses, tobacco, red powder, clarified butter, 
salted fish, mid liemp to Konkan ports; cotton, hemp amhddi, 
gallnuts, inolaHsos, fuel, bamboos, and shemhi and ain tree 
bark to Bom lay ; sugarcane and hemp to Goa ; husked rice, oil, 
red powder, • •billies, clarified butter, molasses, and hemp to Kumta; 
husked rice t • Boliyapatam ; husked and cleaned rice, jvdri, bdjn, 
ndgli, kulihi, itiliil, and hemp to Kalikat; rice, wheat, oil, and hemp 
to Cochin j molasses, leaf dishes, groundnuts, anise seed, turmeric, 
clarified butter, gallnuts, and hemp toCutcb; molasses, gro\ind« 
nuts, turmeric, and hemp to Maskat; and groundnuts, fishing nets, 
and hemp to Vlakrdn. 'J'he imports are husked and cleaned rice, 
ndgli, vari. In Hid, udid, salt, earthen pots, dried rinds of koham 
Garoinia purpurea, hemp, cocoanuts, cashewnuts, palm leaves, 
betelnuts, gunny bsigs, cotton, yarn, and piece-goods from other 
Konkan ports; rice, jvdri, hdjri, wheat, methi, mug, tur, gram, mustard 
seed, sugar, drugs, piece-goods, yarn, gunny bags, tin, copper, 
hardware, and jraper from Bombay ; cocoanuts, salted fish, and salt 
from Goa ; fu;‘l, arrowroot, dry fish, pepper, dhillies, cocoanuts, 
and cocoa kernels from Kdlikat; ginger, oil, yarn, patewy dye, 
fish, and saffron from Cochin ; coir and dry fish from Barkur; and 
jvdri, ochre g<.ru, and palm loaf cases kapdte, from Cutch. The 
chief VwAYDiHJG exports are gallnuts, molasses, hemp amhddi, 
bamboos, shembi bark, and twino to Bombay ; molasses, hemp, and 
ain bark to oi ler E onkan ports ; sugarcane to Goa ; husked rice 
to Cochin ; ami husked rice, hemp, and pulse to Kalikat. The 
imports are husked and cleaned rice, ndgli, vari, millet, wheat, 
cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, palm leaves, and piece-goods from Konkan 
ports j piece-goods from Bombay; salt from Mora; husked rice 
from Antora and I'alahdi; salted fish from Goa; and cocoanuts from 
Kdnkon in tho Portuguese territory. The exports of the division 
are partly gro’vn in the Konkan, partly brought from above the 
Sahyddris. Some of the imports are used locally and some find their 
way to Kolhapur and other Deccan marts. Except a few who belong 
to the villages ilong tho creek, most of the traders are natives of 
Kharepdtan and Bajapur. Shipowners from Bombay and Madras 
also carry on trade to a large extent on theirown account; and Cutch, 
Kdtbidwar, Maskat, and Makran traders, Hindus, Musalmdns, 
Christians, Aral s.nd Beluchis, occasionally visit the ports. The 
shipping are maclvdr, kothyds, dangds, hagelos, phatemdris, and 
steamers. 

The chief Mdhun j)orts are Devgad, Aohra, andMalvan. The total 
trade oftheMdlvan division amounted in 1878-79 to £88,674, of which 
£46,869 wore imports and £41,705 exports. The corresponding totals 
were, in 1874-75, £77,683, in 1873,£81,639, in 187l,£81,154, in 1867, 
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£99,619, in 1850, £43,274, and in 1840, £10,775. The chief Deygad 
exports are hemp, betel leaves, betelnnts, sugarcane, fuel, and 
bamboos to Bombay; and hemp, fish, and blankets to other Konkan 
ports. The imports are husked and olea ed rice, gram, oil, hard¬ 
ware, and English piece-goods from Bombay; and husked and 
cleaned rice, ndgli, vu.ri, hanJe, groundnuts, tiles, fish, timber, blankets, 
cocoauuts, oil, molasses, tobacco, .chillies, cocoa kernels, salt, and 
country piece-goods from the Konkan ports. The Achea exports 
are hemp, coir, sugarcane, earthen pots and fuel to Bombay ; and 
husked and cleaned rice, salted fish, timber, hemp, cocoanuts, coir, 
cashewnuts, betelnuts, and tiles to the Konkan ports. The imports 
are husked and cleaned rice and hardware from Bombay; and 
husked and cleaned rice, jvdri, ndgli, vari, gram, lentils, peas, 
groundnuts, coriaiider seed, oil, tobacco, molasses, timber, salted fish, 
cocoanuts, betolnuts, salt, and country piece-goods from the Konkan 
porfs. The Malvan exports are rice, linseed, gallnuts, hemp, 
cashewnuts, dried riiids of Jeokam Garcinia purpurea, coir, coir ropes, 
cocoanuts, chillies, and sugar to Bombay ; husked and cleaned rice, 
wheat, pulse, molasses, cocoauuts, salt, sugar, betelnuts, oil, hemp 
seed, onions, cashewnuts, palm leaves and tiles to the Konkan 
ports ; cashewnuts and cocoanuts to Honavar; husked rice, 
clarified butter, and earthen pots to Cochin ; onions to Kundfipur ; 
husked rice, ndgli, sesamum, pulse, and onions to Kan4nor; 
husked rice and pulse to Kalikat ; and husked rice, molasses, pigs, 
and oil to Goa, The imports are husked and cleaned rice, millet, 
ndgli, peas, lentils, dates, sugar, cocoanuts, and English piece-goods 
from Bombay j rice, wheat, pulse, gram, peas, coriander seed, ground¬ 
nuts, chillies, hemp, tobacco, coir ropes, cocoa kernels, betelnuts, 
sugar, ca.shewnuts, oil, clarified butter, dried fish, and dried rinds 
of kokam Garcinia purpurea from Vengurla ; cocoanuts, sweet 
potatoes, bamboos, candles, and salted fish from Goa ; husked and 
cleaned rice, millet, ndgli, tur, pulse, cotton seed, cocoa kernels, 
sesamum, ajvdn, molasses, cashewnuts, salt, and hemp from other 
Konkan ports ; rice and cocoa kernels from Kfirwar ; rice, cocoa 
kernels, coir ropes, and dates from Kumta; sesamum, cocoanuts, 
coir ropes, tobacco, and betelnuts from Honavar ; oil, cocoanuts, 
cocoa kernels, and dry fish from Cochin ; pepper, betelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, cocoa kernels, ginger, pepper, and red powder from Kalikat; 
rice from Mangalor; and cocoanuts from Beliyapatam. The 
exports are partly local, partly brought from the Vddi state 
and from different parts of Itatnfigiri. The imports are almost all 
consumed in the division. Rice sometimes finds its way to Malab4r. 
The traders are local Vfinis, Gujars, Shenvis, Bhandaris, and Gdbits. 
Most have some capital, while others borrow money at the opening 
and return it with interest at the close of the trading season. 
Machvds, pliatemdris, and koihyds, and steamers visit the ports, 
anchoring 200 yards from Malvan, 500 from A.chra, and 300 from 
Devgad. The local shipping generally ply between Bombay and 
K4rw4r, but they sometimes go as far as Kurrachee in the north and 
Cochin in the south. 

The only port of consequence in the Vengurla division is Vengurla. 
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The total trade amounted in 1878-79 to£655^798, of which £314^561 
were imports and £341,237 exports. The corresponding totals 
were,in 187! - 75, £298,460, in 1873, £660,781, and in 1871, £683,962. 
The chief 'sporiis are linseed, cotton, gallnuts, hemp, clarified 
butter, mclirtses, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coffee, hides, horns, 
betelnuts, diillies, brooms, and wooden toys to Bombay; wheat, 
gram, claril cd Imttor, molasses, tobacco, onions, and garlic to Goa; 
rice and ot lei- grains, tobacco, country piece-goods, oil, chillies, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, palm leaves, dried hoham 
rinds Gaicinia purpurea, onions and garlic to the several 
Batnfigiri ports ; wheat, gram, and coriander to Kdrwfir ; tobacco 
and molassos i,o Kumta ; hemp and tobacco to Ankola ; tobacco, 
groundnuts, i>nd coriander seed to Dwarka; wheat, gram, and grain 
to Cochin ati'l Kananor ; clarified butter and gram and other pulses 
to Mangalot , and rice, coir, aud clarified butter to Cutch. The 
imports are t ion, wheat, millet, gram aud other pulses, tobacco, pfiece- 
goods, yarn, silk, China glass bangles, and groceries from Bombay; 
husked and clcantid rice, pulse, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, salt, 
salted fish, ci ■‘-hownuts, and red powder from the several Ratnagiri 
ports ; pulse, cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, salted fish, oil, and cement 
from Goa ; l ii e, cocoanuts, betelnuts, aud timber from Kdrwfir ; 
cocoanuts, (\ i eta kiornela, oil, ginger, pepper, saffron, and sappan 
wood, pafo-np dye from Cochin; cocoanuts, oil, and coriander seed 
from Mangalitf; cocoanuts from Beliyapatam, and cocoanuts, cocoa 
kernels, ginger, dried fish, tunnerio, and pepper from Kalikat. 
Of the exporis, cotton, linseed, clarified butter, chillies, and gall- 
nuts come luuti above the Saliyadris, the others are the products 
of the Konkiiu. Of the impoi’ts, part are consumed locally and 
the rest find their way to Bolgaurn, Dharwar, Shahapur, Hubli, 
Kolhapur, Satikeshvar aud the Nizam’s territory. Some of the 
traders are no lives and some are settlers from Belgaum, Shahapur, 
Mtilvan, Rajit])iU j Cutch, and Jamnagar. Shouvis, Bhatias, Gujars, 
Vfinis, and Mcratlids, most of them are agents of large Bombay 
and up-countrfirms. The shipping of the port includes machvds, 
phatemdris, hithnais, hafjelos, hatelos, and steamers. 

INDUSTRIES, 

Ratnagiri ha^ )itiver held an important place as a manufacturing 
district. The irfisans employed in the different industries produce, 
with but few e\ce])tious, only the coarser and commoner articles 
required by a jioor agi'icultural population. Ruled in past times as 
an outlying province, with no luxurious court to attract and encourage 
skilled craftsmen, the district has never had a reputation for fine 
workmanship m any branch of industrial art. No trade or craft 
has any tradition attached to its first introduction. Here and there 
tools of European pattern have been substituted for native ones, but 
as a rule, the n dc implements of ancient days are, without change 


> Compiled by Mi. (1. W. Vidal, C. S., from notes by Mr, Rangrdo Bhim^.ji, Huzur 
Deputy Collector. 
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or improvement, still used iii all tho crafts. The raw material, 
most of it imported from Bombay, is bought by the artisans direct. 

The 1878 License Tax returns give a total of 12,003 craftsmen, of 
whom only 1065 were returned as earning yearly incomes of £10 
(Rs. 100) and upwards. Tho details are : 


Hfltndgiri Cra/lsmen, 1878. 


Graft. 

Workmen. 

Incomes of £10 
(Rs. 100) ftnd 
upwards. 

Craft 

WurJemen. 

jlpcomes of £10 
(Rs. iOO) and 
upwards. 


2008 

263 

Tailors . 

127 

13 


2659 

2.91 

Metul’pot makers 

S70 

113 


901 

107 

BtonG masons . 

313 



81 

0 

Knife grhidevs.. 

6 

i 


1438 

18 

Dyers ... . 

8 


Bavbers . 

1882 

69 

Cottun combers. 

4 

. 

ShofiDifikGrB aqd Currlei’8 

2018 

no 




■Wasliemen . 

848 

9 







Total ... 

12,003 

1068 


Cotton yarn spinning gives work to a very limited number in a 
few villages. The yarn is usually imported ready for weaving. 
Coarse white cotton cloth, dangri or khadi, coloured robes, sddis, for 
women, and waistcloths, dhotar.^, for men, are woven for local use 
by Hin4ns of the Koshti and SAli castes. Coarse woollen blankets 
are also made here and there. In tho Ratn^giri jail factory several 
hand-looms are regularly at work. Various kinds of coarse cotton 
piece-goods, sddis and dhotars, are made for local sale. Cotton 
carpets, towels, flapkins, sheets, table cloths, tapes, and similar 
goods of a s*-viceable description ai-e also produced in this factory. 

In almost every village gold and silversmiths find employment 
in making and remaking common ornaments. The workmen show 
hut little skill. Blacksmiths are scarce, forges being found only in 
the larger towns and villages. There is little demand for their 
work. Coppersmiths and metal pot makers are also scarce, but 
judging from the License Tax returns, earn comparatively larger 
incomes than other workers in metal. 

Coarse red pottery for household purposes is made bore and there 
throughout tho district. But the trade is not well paid. A rather 
superior stoneware, chiefly of cups, jugs, and various fancy vessels, 
is manufactured in the Malvan sub-division, from the porous blue 
shale found in the villages of Kirlos and Asgani. The owners of 
the quarries charge those who use them a yearly foe of 2s. 6d, 
(Es. li). 

Fancy articles of bison^s bom are made by a few carpenter families 
with considerable skill at Vijaydurg, Malvan, and Rajapur. The 
industry is said to have been started some 200 years ago at Vijaydurg, 
The horn is imported in small quantities from Malabar and Cochin, 
the price varying from 2s. to 4,9, (Rs. 1-2) according to size. The 
horn is heated on a moderate fire, and to make it malleable is 
softened with cocoannt oil and wax. The articles made, varying in 
price from 10s. to 16.s. (Rs. 5-8), are card trays, inkstands, snuff 
boxes, cups for idols, decorated with bulls, deer, and cobras, combs, 
chains, handles for sticks, and different kinds of birds and animals. 
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The demand fen' the work, perhaps the only specialty in the district, 
is very limited and the workers few and much indebted. 

Very good cane work, both useful and ornamental, is made 
at the distri jail. Originally confined to a few Chinese convicts, 
the industry lias been continued successfully by Hindu prisoners. 
Chairs, tables, footstools, tiffin baskets, ladies’ work baskets, flower 
stands, and /arious other miscellaneous articles are produced. 

In 1863, iVfp. A. T. Crawford, C. S., then Senior Assistant Judge, 
established a school of industry, which in the following year, with 
the aid of the Honourable Rastamji Jamsetji Jijibhd,! and other 
leading native gentlemen in Bombay, developed into the Eatndgiri 
Saw Mills Cc, I )])fi.ny Limited. The original cost of the property, 
including buibliugs, machinery, and plant, was £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
Duringthe si are mania time (1863-1864) a large amount of work was 
executed for railways, reclamations, and other public undertaKngs, 
and hundreds of workmen received a regular training. In the crash 
which followed thci share mania, the company was ruined, and the 
property was sold under a civil court decree for £1200. It was bought 
an by seven native gentlemen at Ratndgiri, who subscribed a capital 
of£1700, an( until 1877, continued to work it under purely native 
management. A^i arrangement was then made with the proprietors 
by the distrie local funds committee, to re-establish experimentally 
a school of industry. After a trial of eighteen months, the 
school became, on the 1st April 1879, a Government institution, 
the proprietors parting with their whole interest in the property for 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000) to bo paid without interest, by the district local 
funds in 12-^ years by annual instalments of £200 (Rs. 2000). The 
school is now gevorned by a committee consisting of the Collector of 
the district, executive engineer, the huzur deputy collector, and 
the deputy edncaMOE.al inspector. The European manager who lives 
bn the premise Hs a trained mechanical engineer. He is assisted by a 
fixed staff of leachors, carpenters, and workmen in charge of the 
different macbini s, tuffioieut to keep the shop going in slack times. 
Should there be a press of work he engages temporary workmen, to be 
discharged when no longer needed. The students, abont fif^ in 
number, are of all castes and all ages between seven and fifteen. They 
enter on a month's probation, when, should thoir work be worth it, 
they get 2s. (Re. 1) a mouth, gradually rising as their work increases 
in value to 16s. {fis. 8). A boy entering the school ordinarily passes 
through the followiitg course. He is first placed under the boys’ 
foreman, mestri, taught to handle and use the simpler carpenter’s 
tools, and gradually initiated into hand planing, making ordinary 
mortices and ti - in m s, and the use of the square and foot rule. He 
then goes undci- ouo of the other machine foremen, and is gradually 
initiated into i he use of the different fitting tools, circular saws, 
tenoning and u orticiug machines, feet and vertical saws, drilling 
machines, saw si larpeners, and lathes. During this time be is working 
in the shop at a 1 kinds of carpentry, and actually using the different 
machines from i ime to time in his work. As he advances ho is taught 
practical mensiirjdion by lining out with chalk on the smoothed floor 
full-sized plans < f roofing, scantling door or window frames, or any 
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other work theu in hand. He is afterwards taught to take out 
quantities and make estimates, and last of all he is instructed in 
designs and in the working of the steam engine. In the mornings from 
seven to nine, and in the evenings from five to six, the hoys attend 
a class under the head master for reading and writing, arithmetic, 
mensuration, and when sufficiently advanced, practical geometry. 
The school undertakes wood and iron work of all descriptions for 
private persons, for the public works department, the district local 
funds committee, and the municipalities of the district.^ 

Salt ^ had hitherto been manufactured at Ratnagiri, Malvan, and 
Vengurla. At Ratnagiri there were sixteen salt works, agars, at 
Malvan sixty-nine, and at Vengurla thirty. Except the state 
works at Shiranda near Vengurla all these have been closed since 
March 1880. The following table shows for 1878 and 1879, the 
revenue derived and the quantity manufactured at each station : 
Rdtndgiri Salt, 1S7S-79, 


Station. 

1 1877-78. 

1878-7D. 

Produce. 

tSales. 

j Duty. . 

Prod u CO. 

Sales. 

Duty. 

1 

Tons. 

Tons, i 

1 

£. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£. 

Ratn&giri . 

233 

221 i 

1102 

126 1 

141 

948 

M4Wan ... . 

2003 

897 

6294 i 

1510 1 

898 

6064 

Vengurla . 

2460 j 

20.H2 

12,065 . 

2685 

2886 

19,482 

Totfii ... 

4702 

1 S200 

18,461 

4271 

3086 

36,494 


In Malvan and Vengurla, some of the works belonged to 
Government, and under certain conditions were every year leased to 
the highest bidder. The remaining works, including those at Ratn%iri, 
were owned by private persons, Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Vanis, 
who held them either by grant, sanad, or lease, Itaul, 

At the beginning of the fair season the manufacturers prepare their 
pans, kond, by ramming the earth with a flat plank until the base is 
hai-d and apparently water-tight. In March, April, May, and June, 
the pans are filled with salt water from a channel cut from the nearest 
creek. The supply of water is regulated by opening or closing the 
channel. The pans are filled to a depth of from three to five inches of 
water. The water is left to evaporate from one to ten days. When 
the salt has formed at the bottonf of the pans, it is raked up, piled 
in low heaps at the edge of the pan, left to dry for twenty-four 
hours, and afterwards gathered in one large heap on a raised 
platform to prevent its being washed by the tide. At the beginning 
of the rainy season, the heaps are thatched with grass and coooanut 
leaves, to be again exposed when the fair weather sets in. When sales 
are made, the salt is, before removal, weighed on the spot by an official 
of the salt department, and the duty calculated. The chief sales at 
Ratnagiri and Malvan were for local consumption and for fish-curing. 
A considerable quantity of salt from Vengurla is exported by land 
over the passes into the Deccan. Very little salt leaves the district 
by sea. 

' From Mr. A, T. Crawford’s Report, S09, 17th February 1879. 

* From notes supplied by Mr, R. Thom, Assistant Collector of Salt Revenue, 
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The bulk of tbe rural craftsmen hold a position in no way superior 
tothatoftf r ordinary cultiyators. Pew savoj many are indebted, 
and most li\ o from band to mouth. Their houses range in value 
from £1 to ,€:J0 (Rs. 10-200), their stock in trade of metal pots 
or ornaments from 10s. to £50 (Rs. 5-500), and their tools from 
48. to £10 (bs. 2 - 100). Weaver's, goldsmiths, and coppersmiths 
are busy dui'ing tbe marriage season, and slack during the rest 
of the year. The daily earnings of the lower craftsmen vary from 
3d. to Od. (2 - f UiH!«s), and of the more skilled workers from 9d. to 2s. 
(6 annas - Re .1;. The craftsman begins at seven in the morning, rests 
at noon for t a o hours for the midday meal, begins again at two and 
goes on till si c, or if trade is brisk, putting off the evening meal, he 
works tilluiiir or even later. Except skilled workmen in the larger 
towns who hold 8. better position and are occasionally able to lay 
by money, an i sun s as a, class are more improvident and more given 
to drinking and gambling than cultivators. 

There aro no trade guilds, mahAjans, in the district, and 
consequently litrle or no trade influence. Some of the larger towns 
have officers ^ly^lod shctcs, whoso duties in past times appear to have 
corresponded Ic sifly to those of the Gujarflt trade guilds. These 
shetes were he reditary officers, enjoying certain rights, privileges, 
and perquisittH, and with respect to the market, held a position 
similar to that held by the pdUls in the rural portions of the towns. 
The position of the shetes has been gradually lost, and their office 
has become iio'ninal. They are occasionally consulted about prices 
and measures, l>ut their decisions carry little weight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

The Chiplun and Kol cavea show that, about the beginning of the 
Christian era (b.c. 200 - A.i). 50), north Ratnagiri had Buddhist 
settlements of some importance.^ About a century later, it formed 
part of the territory of Rudraddman, the MahAksh'atrap whose 
dominions included Sind, MdrwAr, Gujar&t, Mdlwa, and the Konkan 
as far south as north K4nara.® Though shunned as the Pirate Coast, 
the district contained several places of trade known to the early 
European writers (a.d. 57 - 247)At the ehd of the sixth century 
the south of RatnAgiri was held by the Chalukyds,^ and in the 
seventh (about 634) they drove out the Mauryas ‘ as a wave of the 
sea drives out the watery stores of pools,’ ® During the latter part 


^ The Kol caves in the north arc given by Mr. Burgess (Rockcut Temples, 13) 
at between b.c. 200 and a.d. 50, and as the Mahiid and Kuda series on the north and 
those at KarhAd on the south-east are said to be of about the same age, the Chiplun 
caves, which are of much the same character, probably date from about the Christian 
era. 

* Rudraddman ruled between 70 'and 100. The era is uncertain, hut it probably 
is the Shak era, a.d. 78 Ind. Ant. II. 93. and VII. 257-263. 

“ The places mentioned on the Pirate Coast, within present Ratndgiri limits, are, 
by Pliny (77), Sigorua and Nitrias; by Ptolemy (150), on the coast, Mandagdra, 
Bysantium, Cheraonesus, Milizigeris, Armagara, and Nitra, and inland, Olochoera and 
the metropolis Musopalle (Bertius, 198, 205). Those mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus (247) are all on the coast, beginning from the north, Mandagora, Melizeigara, 
Byzantium, Toparon, and Tarannosboas (Vincent, II. 427, andMoCrindle,129). Almost 
none of these names have been identified. Mandagara seems to have been on the 
Bdnkot creek, either near the hill fort Mandangad, or at the mouth of the river, where 
on the right bank, Barbosa (1514) places a Mandabad and where there still are a 
Kol MAudla and a Bdg Mdndla. Milizigeris, Melizeigara, or Sigerus, an island in 
Ptolemy and a town in Pliny and the Periplus, may be the town-island of Mali, 
Melandi, or Mdlvan, Zigeris representing <j;ie Arabic Jazirah (island), a word still known 
on the Konkan coast under the corrupt form Janjira; Nitrias or Nitra, a place held 
by the pirates, may, as suggested by Rennel (Memoir, 31), be Nivti; Turannosboas 
may possibly be a tranmation of RdjApur ; Armagara may be Harnaigad, or if 
the reading Brahmagar is taken it may be Guhdgar, then, as in Portuguese times, 
known as the bay of Brdhmans ; and Byzantium may be a Greek form of Vijayant, the 
original of Vijaydurg (see Weber in Ind. Ant. II. 148). Of the inland towns, 
Musopalle may possibly be Mhasla on the Rdjpiiri creek in Janjira j and as the 
rock-temples at Kuda on the Rdjpnri creek and at Bhdja at the foot of Lohgad are 
probably about tho same age as Ptolemy (150), Olooheera may be Lohgad in the 
Sahyddris about eight miles south-east of Khanddla, Other suggestions havo no 
connection with the modern names. They are by Yule, Mandagora at Bdnkot; by 
Vincent, Melizeigara at Jaygad ; and by McCrindle, Toparon or Togaron at Devgad. 
Turannosboas is by Miiller placed at Achra and by Yule at Bdnda or Tirakot. 
(See McCrindle’s Periplus, 129). 

* Ind. Ant. VIII. 25, 45. The village of Kochra, Kochclmraka, near Vengurla, was 
granted by the <moen consort of Cbandrdditya, the elder brother of Vikramdditya I. 

® Ind. Ant. VIII. 244. It was probably about this time that Kama, a Chdlukya 
from Kolhdpnr, established himself at Saiigameshvar and built or repaired the temple 
o£ Karneshvar, See below, p, 367, 368. 
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of tlie niiilh iml early years of tho tenth centuries^ Ratnagiri would 
seem to hav e been included in the doniiuiou of the Rhthod rulers 
of MAlkhet i ear Haidarabad.^ Under the ClifilukytLSj the Konkan 
was conqufre.t, about 1025/ by Jay Sinh or Jagadek Malla. For 
about fifty yuiru it was managed for them by the Silharas of Goa, 
and then pin 'el tii tho Kadambas.® Early in the twelfth century it 
was taken ! y nhe Yadavs of Devgiri or Uaulatabad, one of whom, 
Sinhdov (l(i' i-1113), is said to have seized Panhala near Kolhapur 
and confpuu'i d rhe Konkan/ It remained with the Yddavs only for a 
few years as i' was rc-taken under the Chalnkya king Yikramaditya 
IV. (1077-1 ! hi)." Towards the close of the century, Vijayarkdev 
restored tlio |> iwtu- of the Goa chiefs, and his son Bhojdev, a great 
builder of I'o ■! i, wii h his capital at Panhala near Kolhapur, is said to 
have held th vhcle so\ith of the Konkan to Kaiwar.® According 
to traditiou In,' aumtry was reduced hy a Raja named Singin, who 
dying before n s powci- was well established, it fell into the hands of 
•Maratha chii I In tho thirteenth century, these local chiefs were 
probably subi y'j no tho Hoysala Ballalas of Uvarusamudra in Mysor 
(1050-1310)/ 

Early in tii ' fonrtcenth century (13P2), Ratndgiri was overrun 
hy the Mns;< nins, Dabhol seems to have always been held in 
strength. Ibn \ 7 itl 1 their head-quarters so far north as Daulatabad, 
tho hold of u early Musaliuana was slight. When (1347) the 
Bahraaui kin<y, ostabli.shod their independence, tho change of the 
capital south 10 Kalbiirga made tho south Konkan its natural 
seaboard, ll.il.lio! became a groat port and was carefully kept in 
Muaalindu hanls. Htill the iulaud parts rernaiuod unsubdued. In 
1377, it is st: led that many of the chiefs owned allegiance to 
the Vijayuagiu king’s, who at tliat time hold Goa.® During the 
fifteenth ceiiici’^, the Bahvuani kings made throe elfoi’ts to 
subdue tho su itii Ivorikau. in 1429, Malik-ut-'J'ujjdr overran 
the country ait 1 lie chiefs ag*rood to admit Bahmani supre- 
macy.*® No re iilnr government was established, and only five years 
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’ Sulaiinin ( 80 I > tia Elliol., I. 4) says tlie Icingiloin of the Balhara begins at the 
Konkan. Mas’mii 1 ) 1 li), I’l-aiiksd'Or, I. 177, iuclucloa Cliaul, Symour, in the Balhara’a 
dominions. It is il ri.btfi l if they strotcUed sny fiii'tliec south, 'the Kdshtrakutis of 
Mklkhet ni’ Mdiiyal Uinugli an old family (Ind. Ant. VI. 60), did not rise to great 
power till about {Ind. Ant. 1. 200). 'I'hey sprewl their eway over the Ideecan, 
Konkan, part of (.1 imtU., and Central Iiidi.a up to the Vindhyis, 'Phey remained 
Bupromo till, about Mtuy .sank mider 'I'ailap the Chiilukya (Ind, Ant. VI. 60). 

* Elliot, in .lour. I: V, b. IV. 1,5; Ind. Ant. Vlll. 18. 

® Ind. Ant. V. ;i2il ■■ Jour, ft A. S. 11.381, in Nairne’sKonkan, 19. 

“ Elliot in .Iiiur. II A. 8 . IV. 15. “ Grant BuH', 13; Nairne, 19. 

^ Grant Duff, 13. 'nMordtiig to Jervis (Koukau, 81) these chiefs were the Pdlip'dra 
of Chkkan and Junn u ii Pi oria, B.tygad iu KoUba, PanhAla in KolhApur, KudAl in 
S4,vantT4di, aiul Son i:i in Acrlh K.inara. 

* Elphinstone, 218. 

“ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. ,138. According to Elphinstone (411), the Viiaynagar dynasty, 
which dates from a I u l 1340, vi .as a new family. But Ferishta (II, 338) says that 
Krishna ItAy’s forefni i irr hail (1377)hold the kingdom for 700yeara. According to a 
local tradition Vijaj 1 i gar power stretched north to KAygad. Jervis’ Konkan, 98. 
Compare Ind. Ant, 111 .191. 

Briggs’Ferishta. 11.413 
B 330-25 
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later, tie chiefs of Raygad and VisMlgad refused oiedience. A 
second expedition (1436) for a time brought those chiefs to order.* 
But the country was unsubdued, and before many years tribute 
was again withheld. In 1453, preparations were made for a 
complete conquest. The forts above the Sahyddris were reduced, 
and under the guidance of Shirke, one of the beaten chiefs, the 
Musalman army marched into the Konkan. For two days they passed 
along a broad easy road. Then they plunged into valleys ‘ where 
the sun never shone, and through passes crookeder than the curly 
locks of the fair and harder to e.scape from than the ma^es of 
love’. The commander was struck by dysentery and the wearied 
troops, unable to foi’m a camp or even to pitch their tents, threw 
themselves on the ground wherever they could find room. Leaving 
them in this plight, Shirke went totbeneighbouringfort of Vishdlgad, 
and returning with a large body of troops surprised and routed the 
Musfilmdns, slaying', with the general and 500 noble Syeds, about 
7000 men.^ For fifteen ycai's this disgrace was unavenged. At 
last, in 1469, the minister Mahmud G-avan marched against the 
Konkan. The leader of the chiefs was the Raja of Vishdlgad 
(Khelna), who, besides the unavenged insult to the Musalman arms, 
had of late, with his fleot of 300 sail, greatly harassed Musalmdn 
trade. Gathering troops from Jnnnar, Chakan, Kolhdr, Dabhol, 
Ohaul, Vdi, and Mdn, Mahmud Gavan forced the passes and entered 
the Konkan. Finding them useless, he sent back his cavalry, and 
with the troops of Dabhol and Kolhdr, cut his way through the woods 
to ViahdlgacJ (Khelna). Ho besieged it till the rains set in. Then 
leaving the passes in charge of hardy troops, he withdrew to 
Kolhapur. Returning next fair season, by bribes and stratagems 
he gained the fort, reduced the country, and from the Ray of 
Vijaynagar,® captured the fort and island of Goa. 

The Bahmani kings did not long enjoy this conquest. In 1484, 
when the great Deccan nobles began to withdraw their allegiance 
from Mahmud II., Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Shahi 
or Ahmednagar dynasty (1484-1637), entering the Konkan from 
the north-east, took several forts'* and established his power over 
part of Ratnagiri. The rest of the district was seized by Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, the governor of Goa, who, aiming at independence, 
tried to secure the whole Konkan coast. In 1493, by the sack 
of Mahim near Bombay, Gilani brought on himself the wrath of 
Mahmud Begada of Gujarfi,t (1459-1511). Driven to activity by 
the threats of the Gujarat king, Mahmud Bahmani gathered a great 
army, and, near Kolhapur, defeated and slew Gilani. He then, with 
some of his chief nobles, paid a short visit to Dabhol and for some 
years more the district continued under his officers. 


' Briggs’ FerisJita, II. 424. The fort is called Sonkhed, and under that name cannot 
be identified. In 1453, it is again spoken of as Sinhgad (Grant Buff, 27), The explana¬ 
tion seems to be that the VishAlgad chief was known as the Shankar B4y. See Fer, II, 
484. Khilfi Khdn (Elliot, VII. 278, 372) calls it Sakhralna. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 439. ^ Briggs’ Ferishtii, II. 484. 

‘ Among them were Mfihuli in Thina, KoAri in Poona, and Bharap and P4li in 
Eatnigiri, Nairno’s Konkan, 27. 
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About IfiOOj in a fresb partition of tlie Bahmani lands, tbe 
commander of (lea agreed to acknowledge Yusuf Adil Kban’- as his 
Boveroign, uid the whole of the Konkan south of the Savitri or 
B&nkot^ri\('i‘ i;a,n;.e under Bijapur. On gaining the south Eonkan, 
Yusuf Adil Mhah, with Dabhol as the head-quarters of goYernment, 
took steps 1 1 improve the district and bring its waste lands under 
tillage.^ Defeated at Goa by the Portuguese,® Yusuf Adil Shah, 
refusing to ioi k their friendship or acknowledge them as rulers of 
the sea, brought grievous loss on the trade of Dabhol and other coast 
towns.^ 

For fifty years after the decline of the Portuguese (1600-1650), 
Bijtipur po-^vt r I'Oinained unbroken. But about the middle of the 
sovontoontli lumtury, Bhivaji (1658) began to conquer the south 
Konkan, and in a, few years, except that Malvan was left to the 
Savants, ho had, by building and repairing forts, spread his Qowor 
over the wliilo district.® The rise of Bhivaji was, to their utmost, 
resisted hyJhjapur and the Janjira Sidi, and tho country was the 
6COUO of almost unceasing war. Still Bhivaji (1674-1680) by 
introducing ii, bettor revenue system and offering the people well 
paid omph'?me’at did much to improve the district. After 
Shivdji’s di'ith (1680), Ratnagiri suffered on the land side by 
Moghal iuviodoiiSj'’ and along the coast by struggles among the- 
Portuguese, lb.o Marathds, and the Bidi. 

In 1690, I y she capture and execution of San»bhaji their mleri 
and by the -iproad of the Sidi’s power over Anjanvel.and Suvarn- 
durg,'' the Ma.i'atlids sustained two heavy reverses.® Soon after 
(1698), Kanl iijt Angria succetMled to the command of the Maratha 
fleet, A most danng corsair, he attacked vessels of all nations,, 
ravaging tin; coasts, and leaving unmolested few trading towns. 
from TrAvaiiiOi* t.i Bombay. At first, Kanhoji’s head-quai-tera 
were at Kohiha. Afterwards (1713), siding with Shahu Raja, he was 


^ Briggs’ Ffcrirt iln. J.U. 19. ■ Dctnils ave given at p. 225. 

® Goa waa tal. o by Albuquerque in 1508, rogained by a Bij4pur ofSoer iu 1509, 
aud finally coiUjiii i^cl by the Porbugucac in 1510. 

* Dabhol waa Ihti w sacked, in 1508, 15'22, and 1661. 

“ In 1666, he hchl the whole coast north of RAjipur ; he took RAjApur in* 1670, 
and iu 1674 th i j..ur,h up to Goa limits. Orme'a Hist. Frag. 22, 26, 10 ; Bruce’s 
Annals, II. 37, 43 48, 57. Jervis (Konkan, 92) puts ShivAji’a eonqueat some years 

earlier. Ho com i (sted the conquest in 1661, forced the Silvauts to subnrit, built the 
forts of Redi am fiiiidhudui'g io the south, and repaired the old forts of Vijaydurg, 
RatuAgiri, .layg.id, Aiija ivel, and Suvarndurg. 

“ I'wo large w, 11 equipped MusalinAn forces, iu 1681 and 1683, passed through the 
inland parts of tl < Kcnl an. Though both suflercd grievously from the country, the 
climate, and the t )od, riiey were unopposed by the MarAthAs and wrought much 
havoc aud loss tJ' Ufn. lilliot, VII, 311,315. Aurangzeb was enraged with Sambhiji 
for helping his rel ial son Prince Akbar. 

^ In 1695, at the mouth of the EAjApur river the Portuguese gained one of their 
last victories, bin nhig three MarAtha ships, the largest of thirty-two guns and carry¬ 
ing 300 men. Is. i ’ne’s Konkan, 78. 

“ Kalusha, tin minister, and his guest SamhhAji, in a pleasure house near 
Sangameshvar, werf: surprised by Mnkarrab KliAn from KolhApnr, Kalusha was 
wounded and taKsu prisoner. SarabhAji escaped but was found in a temple in tho 
garb of a beggar and carried to Aurangzeb near Poona. Here, refusing to become a 
MusaUnAn and r< 'iUng the Prophet, lus tongue and eyes were torn out, and his head 
cut off. Elliot, 339, 341. 
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confirmed in command of tlie Maratlia floctj and except tlie Sidi’s 
territory of Dabhol and Anjauvel, was given tlie wliole coast from 
Savantvadi to Boruhay, and the iinportaut inland stations of Palgad, 
Basalgad, Kharepatan, and Rajapnr. Kucoiiraged by this increase 
of power, Angria plundered tho sliipjiing more fiercely than ever, 
not even respecting tho English flag. In 1717, attacked both by 
the English and Portugnose, ho laughed at tlnnr efforts. In 1720 
a British attempt on Vijaydurg, in 1722 a. joint British and 
Portuguese attack on Kolaba. and in 172 1 a Dutch expedition against 
Vijaydurg, alike failed. 'Till his death, in 1 728, Kuuhoji Angria was 
master of the Ratmigiri seas. Three years later (1731), the inland 
districts, formally coded by the Moghal Emperor in 1720, wore 
divided between Kolhapur and vSatdra. Except that Angria continued 
to hold Vijaydurg and tho Siili Dabhol and Anjanvel, all south of 
Vijaydurg went to Kolhapur and all north to Satara. 

Kanhoji (1728) left two icgitiinato and three illogitimaio sons. 
Sambhdji, one of the legitimate sons, succeeded his fatlier at 
Suvarndurg, while the other, Sakhoji, remained atKoldbii. Soon aftei-, 
on Sakhoji’s death, in spito of Sambhaji’s o])position, W/indji, one 
of the illegitimate sous, with tho Peshwa’s help established himself 
at Kolaba. In 1737, with tho Peshwa’s help he repulsed Sambhdji 
and the Portugiio.se, and three yeiars later another iittsw.k on Kolalia 
was stopped by the English, and Sambhaji’s fleet was driven south 
to Suvarndurg.i 

On Sambhaji’s death (about 1745), hi.s half-brother 'I’nlnji 
succeeded tothelands betWeouBankot audSavantvfidi. Manaji Angria 
at Koldba, obedient to tho Poshwa, did not mole.st tho J<lnglish,. But 
Tulaji, disavowing the Peshwa’s authority, seized and plundered all 
ships ho could master, which did not carry his passport.^ 'Though 
the English and Peshwa’s Govornments had for many years 
determined to put a stop to 'TuMji’s robberies, nothing was done 
till, on the 22ud of March 1755, under Goramodore .James, a small 
squadron started from Bombay. Owing to the delay of the Peshwa’s 
fleet, Angria’s ships escaped. But after three days’ battering (April 
6th), tho four Suvarudui-g forts were taken without the los.s of a man,* 
Suvarndurg was, accordiug to agreement, made ovmr to the Peshwa, 
and towards tho close of tbo year (1755), tho English obtained 
possession of the Baukot fort audiive neighbouring villages. In the 
following Eebruary, under the command of Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Olive, a fleet of fonrtoou .sail, with eight hundred European 
soldiers and one thousand native infantry, wa.s sent from Bombay. 
Meanwhile, the Poshwa’s troops had reduced all Angria’s forts north 
of Vijaydurg.^ On the arrival of the English off Vijaydurg, Tulaji 
began to treat with the Marathds. As this was a broach of the last 
year’s agreement. Admiral Watson (February 12th, 1756) attacked the 
sea face, while Colonel Clivo, landing with tho troops, invested the 
fort on the land side.® The siege was pi'esscd with vigour, and 


1 Grant Duff, I. 375, 385, 402. - Grant Diilf, II. 59. ’ Grant Duff, II. 61, 

* Grant Duff, II. 63. ^ Grant Duff, II. 64. 
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on the foilov ill S' eToning the fort was surreuAerod and TLdaji made 
prisoner. Ih ring the attack a sholl bursting on one of the vessels, 
set it on file, iasl in less than an hour the whole of Angria’s-fleet 
was destroyi■ I. As the Peshwa’s odicors had, contrary to agreement, 
treated with Angria, and iis his troops had taken no part in its 
capture, the llnglish were unwilling to give up Vijaydurg. They 
ottered iuste 'I to rcstoi-e Bankot. To this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and in tlio end it was settled (October Pith, 1756) that the 
English shoi Id give up Vijaydurg, taking in its stead four more 
villages on lie Bankot crook.^ 

Angria’s i'.i 1 vnis no deathblow to piracy. The 'Miilvans’,^ that 
is tl\c Kollni- . )■ th.ef and the Savants, were as troublesome as ever, 
and nnd(‘v P i !■ Admiral Dbnlap, ibe Peshwa’s fleets and Raghoji 
Angria from I h laLa greatly harassed trade. 

In 1765, !i I area under Major Gordon and Captain Watson took 
tlie forts of Mill van and Redi. Naming it Port Augustus, the 
Boiuhay Guvei ainent rnoiiut to keep Malvaii ; but as it did not pay, o3i 
his prumisiu!’ tiol to molest tlieir ship.s, to give security for future 
good couduc' mid to re-pay losses and charges to the amount of 
£68,289 12.V. li e 6,82,896), Malvan was made over to the Raja of 
Kollnipur. Si nilatly, on his promising to keep the ponce and pay a 
sum of £20 ,Oh ' (Bs. 2,00,000), Redi was, at the close of 1766, 
restored to K dhi Savant, the Vddi Desiii, The £20,000 (its. 2,00,000) 
wore raised li\ a tbirtecu years’ mortgage of the Vengurla revenues, 
and to induce I he mortgagee, Vithoji Kurnti, to advance the amount, 
Mr. Mostyu, . I ii i'ics pj'ocuring two V^di hostages, was obliged to 
promise that a, stniill factory should be established at Vengurla 
and the Eug isli flag hoisted.^ The hostages escaped, and the 
mortgagee’s afosuts were driven from their revenue stations. At the 
end of thirteen years, though they had prevented the mortgagee 
from recover! g tbc revenue, the Savants demanded the district. 
This was reliiMti, a id Vengurla was attacked and taken (4th Juno 
1780), with a h s ) to the English of much private and some public 
property. 

Proud of thi-^ success and of the marriage of Khem Savant with 
the niece of V ihidaji vShindia, the Savants renewed their piracies, 
and joined by ibe Kolhapur fleet, caused grievous losses to trade. 
In 1 792, finding rha'. an expedition was organised to punish him, 
the Rtija of Koilripnv ottered to indemnify all who had suffered from 
his piracies, •.mil to allow the Company to establish factories at 
Malvan andK'diiapur.'^ These terms woreaccepted j but next year the 
complaints of l i a iers were as bitter as ever. Meanwhile, in 1785, 
war broke out leiwoonthe Savants and Kolhapur, and with varying 
success lasted tor tvmnty-three years. In 1793, except MAlvan, 
the whole of tim siiuth coast was in possession of the S&vants. In 
1&06, Kolhapir- took Bharatgad or Masuraand Nivti, and in return 


' Grant Duff, II. 70. 

^ The English g.u ) tliem this name from their head-quarters at Mdlvan fort. See 
ChapterXIV. (Mali' iii). 

) Grant Duff, IT , ID. * Grant Duff, III. 72, 
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the Savants wasted the country, re-took Nivti and Eedi, and laid 
siege to Bharatgad. Coming in strength, the Kolhapur troops 
raised the siege and carried the war into the Vadi territory. At 
Chaukal, a pitched battle, ending in favour of Kolhapur, was followed 
by the siege of VMi. But Lakshmi Bai, the ,regent of Vadi, by 
inducing Siddojirav Nimbalkar of Nipani to enter their territory, 
forced the Kolhapur troops to retire. Next year (1809), Phond 
Savant, the new Vadi chief, defeated by Mansing Patankar the 
Kolhapur general, was pursued and his lands laid waste as far 
north as Rajapur. In 1810, the Kolhapur troops were again forced 
to leave the Konkan, and Rodi and Nivti fell into the Savants’ 
hands. 

Meanwhile the Peshwa’s power was waning. His forts were out 
of order, and when, in 1802, he fled there from Holkar, Suvarn- 
durg was found unfit for defence, and Bajirfiv was forced to seek 
shelter with the English. As one consequence of the treaty of 
Bassoin (Slat December 1802), an English fleet in 1803 attacked 
and, on the Peshwa’s behalf, took the fort of Suvarndurg from one 
of his revolted officers. 

Piracy was still unchecked. The Kolhapur chief’s promises had 
proved worthless. It was clear that trade would never bo safe until 
the British held some forts and harbours nearMfilvan. With this 
object, in 1812, as part of the settlement between the Peshwa and 
the southern Maritha JAghirdars, the Raja of KolhApur ceded to the 
British G-ovornmont the harbour of Malvan, including the fort and 
island of MAlvan or Kindhudurg and its dependencies. He also agreed 
to give up piracy, to allow no armed vessels to leave or to enter his 
ports, to restore wrecks, and to help vessels in distress. At tho 
same time, Phond SAvant, the Vadi chief, made over to the British 
the fort of Vengurla. He bound himself to put down piracy, 
engaging, if ho failed, to cede Nivti and Redi, to pass duty-free all 
articles required for the British troops, and on their paying customary 
duties, to allow British merchants a free passage to and from his 
territory. From this time, British civil and military establishments 
were maintained at Mai van and Vengurla. Though Kolhapur troubles 
were at an end, the Savant’s quarrels kept the country in confusion 
for several years. Durga BAi, who soon after succeeded as regent, 
seized the Kolhapur fort of ' Bharatgad | and as she refused 
to give it up, British troops had to bo called in. Tho fort waa 
restored. But her attacks on KolhApur continued till, in 1819, a 
British force took SAvantvAdi and exacted security for good 
behaviour. 

At the close of the struggle between the British and the Peshwa 
(September 1816), the transfer of the whole of the Konkan was 
promised to the British. ThAna waa handed over, but as it was the 
native country of the Peshwa and of almost all the chief Brahman 
families, the cession of RatnAgiri was delayed. After the battle 
of Kirkee (1st November 1817), arrangements were made for its 
conquest. Suvarndurg was without difficulty taken in November 
1817 by a force under Col. Kennedy. Early in 1818 he reduced 
Mandangad and other forts in tho present DApoli sub-division, and 
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shortly after Rimgad, Palgad, and Rasdlgad in Khed. Already 
(January) Cu', Pother advancing from the north-east had taken 
Pdli and Ilharfi.p, and Col. Imlack from Mdlvan occupied Salshi 
and Devgad, unci taking Sidgad, Bhagvantgadj and Achra, secured 
the southert trontier. Anjanvel at the mouth of the Vdshishti, 
Govalkotj and other strongholds in Chiplun were taken on May 
17th. In J\i!U' tlie Ratmlgiri Deshmiikh’s surrender of his forts, 
and the Dhuliip’s cession of Vijaydurg, completed the conquest. 

Under the I n t h'eshwa the revenue formers, vested with both 
civil and cr lainal powers, had stopped short of no exactions, 
complaints w i't unheard, and when the district was taken, except 
Suvarndurg ii ul Anjanvel, it was impoverished and almost without 
trade. 

Since the disirict has been under British rule, there have been no 
attacks from ,'iihout and no internal disturbances or breaches of 
the peace, hi 1 84'l-4o, an outbreak in Savantvadi slightlyafPefcted 
the very closely connected Malvan villages. But the disorder did 
not spread foid vms very soon put down. During the 1857 
mutinies poaei reinainod unhroken. At Kolhdpur, the 27th Native 
Infantry Regiment broke into mutiny, and as a wing was at 
Ratnagii'i, tlu re was some fear that the main body of the regiment 
would march i It u'e from Kolhdpur. A steamer sent from Bombay 
in the height ef the stormy sea.son put in at Mirya. A small 
detachment oi English soldiei-s and blue jackets was landed, and 
at the same timo the ladies and children were taken to Bombay. 
Theso procanti( ns were enough and the public peaco was unbroken. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

LAND ADMINISTRATION.' 

SECTION I.—CHANGES AND STAFF. 

TJp to 1812, tlio British Govornnient had no territory to administer 
except the fort and factory of Bankot and the ninesurronndingvillages 
ceded by the Peshwa in 1755 and 1756. The Chiefs or Ilesidents 
of Bankot, who were also commandants of the garrison, were at first 
vested with very limited judicial powers. All offenders were sent 
for examination and trial to Bombay, and tlie jurisdiction of tho 
Resident in civil matters was limited to deciding suits of not 
more than £10 (Rs. 100), an appeal lying to tho Circuit Judge of 
Sdlsette. When, in 1812, it came under British rule, a Resident 
was appointed to Malvan and the surrounding district. This officer 
had jurisdiction in civil suits up to £50 (Ra. 500), an appeal lying, 
as at Bankot, to the Salsetto Judge. Owing to its distance from 
S&lsetto the Malvan Resident’s powers were increased in 1813. This 
arrangement was continued till 1819, when the Miilvan Residency 
wa,s abolished and the south Koukau formed into a separate 
collectorato with Ihlnkot as its head-quarters. In 1820 tho head¬ 
quarters were moved to Ratnagiri the most central and convenient 
place for the chief civil station of the district. Tho administration 
of civil justice continued as before subordinate to Thana. In 1830 
the three sub-divisions north of tho Bankot creek wore trausfoi'red 
to the north Konkan, and Ratnagiri reduced to tho rank of a 
sub-collectorate.®* Since 1830 this distrihutiou of sub-divisions has 
continued, hut after two years (31st December 1832) Ratnagiri 
was again raised to be a colloctorato.** For rovenue purposes tho 
district included five sub-divisions j Sqvarndurg, comprising the 
present sub-divisions of Dapoli and Khed ; Anjanvel, including the 
present Chiplun and Sangameshvar ; Ratnagiri; Vijaydurg, including 


1 Besides Mr.Viclid’s MS. pajicr on ijic tomires of the district (pages 203-213), 
Mr, Gibson’s survey details (18.03 - 187S), and Mr. Crawford’s account of the final 
khot settlement, materials for the Administrative History of £iatn,4givi iuedudo Mr. 
Polly’s Report, 1820 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 16 of 1821) ; Mr. Chaplin’s Report, 1821 
(ditto) ; Mr. Dunlop's Report, 1822 (Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823) ; Letters to and 
from the Court of Directors (Bom. Gov. Rev. Keo. Outward 17 of 1823, and 18 of 
1824-1826;Inward 5 of 1825-1827, and 6 of 1828 -1831) ; Mr, Dunlop’s Report, 1824 
(Bom. Gov. Rev, Roc. 121 of 1825) ; Mr. Reid’s Report, August 1828 (Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Roc. 211 of 1828) ; Mr. Reid’s Report (Lithog.), Dec. 1828 ; Lieut. Dowell’s 
Survey Report, 1829 (Bora, Gov, Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851); Major T. B. Jervis’ Stat. 
Account of Konkan, 1840 ; Capt. Wingate’s Survey Report, 1851 (Bom. Gov. Sel. Old 
Series, II. of 1852) ; Annual Report, 22nd July 1850 (Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 20, part 
4, of 1856) ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. Now Series, 1873; Mr. Candy’s Summary of 
Khoti Reports, 1873; Mr. Crawford’s and the Hon. Mr. Ellis’ Memoranda, 1873 and 
1874, about Kh'ots; Mr. Mandlik’s Vatanddr Khots, 1874 ; Mr. Crawford’s Report 
to the Commissioner S. D., November 1878, about Forests ; Forest Commission’s 
Report to the Commissioner S. D., February 1879. 

“ See page 856 of MS. Sel. 160 (Northern Konkan, 1818 • 1830), 

^ Collector, 22nd March 1880. 
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the present Rfij^lpur and Devgad j and Mai van. Attached to 
each of theto sub-divisions were one or two potty divisions, mahdls. 
In 1868 the district was re-distributed and formed into eight sub¬ 
divisions and foui‘ petty divisions. The sub-divisions were Dapoli, 
Chiplun, Giibfigar, Sangameshvar, Ratnagiri, Raj^pur, Devgad, and 
Malvan; thi petty divisions Mandangad, Khed, Lfoja, and 
Vengurla. Subsequently (1st August 1873) the Khed petty division 
was made a sub -division, and Guhagar made a petty division under 
Chiplun. F -om the 1st August 1879 the petty division of Vengurla 
was made a separate sub-division, and at the same time the 
petty division of Lanja was abolished and its villages distributed 
among RtL]a])ur, Ssngameshvar, and Ratnagiri. 

For fiscal iiud other administrative purposes the district is formed 
into nine su))-divisions. Of these the five southern are as a rule 
entrusted to t bo first assistant collector, and the four northern to 
the second [.ssistant collector. The Collector generally keeps one 
sub-division under his personal control. The supervision of the 
district treasury is in the hands of an uncovenanted assistant called 
the head-quai'ier or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also 
assistants to the Collector as District Magistrate, and those of 
them who ht revenue charges have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, ilie chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local funds, and municipal committees, within the limits 
of their oharres. Under the supervision of the Collector and 
his assistants, the revenue managoment of each fiscal sub-division 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These 
functionaries, Avho are also entrusted with magisterial powers, 
have yearly .salaries varying from £120 to £240 (Rs. 1200 • 2400). 
Two of these fiscal sub-divisions, Dapoli and Chiplun, contain each 
a petty division, peta or mahdl, placed under the charge of an officer 
styled mahdlkm cm £72 and £84 (Rs. 720 and Rs. 840) a year 
respectively. Like mamlatdars these mahalkaris exercise revenue 
and magisterial powers within their charges. 

The revenco management differs from that of the Deccan, 
on account oi the special revenue system known as the hhoti 
or village renting tenure. Under this system, besides Government, 
hhdlsa, and ali ? anted, indm, there are three classes of villages, rented, 
hhoti, peasant-licld, dhdrehari, and mixed, khichadi, that is part 
rented part pensant-held. In hhoti villages, the khot is responsible 
for the paymeut of the village assessment, and according to the 
customary viln-go rates, collects a grain rent from the cultivators 
realizing as pj-ofit all collections in excess of the Government dues. 
In mixed, khirhadi, villages the land revenue is collected by the 
khot who recei'nis a percentage of the collections from peasant-held, 
dhdra, land. In jreasant-held, dhdra, villages not under the 
management of k}i.ots, and in Government, hhdlsa, villages the land 
revenue is colic iI.ihI Iry paid officials styled accountants, toZafo's, whose 
charges includ ;i one to fivo villages, and whose yearly salaries vary 
from £8 &s. to 114 8s. (Rs. 84 -144). 

Khots or tr.ldtis as such exercise no police functions. Each 
village has a separate police pdtil, nominated from among the more 
B .330—26 
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influential villagers, and appointed either for life or for a fixed term. 
In surveyed villages the yearly pay of police pdtils varies from 
8s. to £4 8s. (Ra. 4 - 44). There are comparatively few hereditary 
village accountants, kullcamia, and these are mostly in the southern 
sub-divisions. The kulkarnis keep the village accounts under the 
headmen or gdonJcars, and are yearly paid from 8s. to £25 (Rs. 4 - 
250). Under the khots and taldtia are village servants called 
mhdra, available both for revenue and police duties. In the 
settled rab-divisions they are paid by yearly allowances, varying 
according to the size and importance of the village from 4s. to £2 
4s. (Rs. 2 - 22). 

There are fifteen district hereditary officers, rdj deahmithh, mr 
deedi, demi or doshmukh, sar deahpdndc, deshpdnde or nddkarni, 
kaimik, nddyauda. sar potddr, potddr, sar mukddam, mukddam, 
sar mahdjan, adhikdri, sar ndik, and deshhilkarni. The origin 
and duties of these officers vary little from those of the corresponding 
officers in other parts of the Maratha country.^ 

The first three, the rd.j deshmukh, sar desdi, and desdi are indis¬ 
criminately termed deshmiihhs or head officers of a sub-division, 
pargana or taraf. Their chief duty is to make and collect the 
yearly rent settlement. They hold, in relation to their charges, a 
place corresponding to that which the headman, pdtil, holds to his 
village. The sub«divisional headman, nddgauda,^ has similar func¬ 
tions. The next three, the sar deshpdnde, deshpdnde or nddkarni, and 
karnik are all called sub-divisional accountants, deshpdndcs. Their 
duties are those of clerks and accountants, and they bear the same 
relation to sub-divisional superintendents, deshmukhs, as village 
accountants do to village headmen. The sar mnhddams, mukddams, 
adhikdris, and sarndiArs, ranking below the deshmukhs,periorm similar 
duties. The deshhilkarni has functions corresponding to those of the 
deshpdnde. The sar potddrs and potddrs officiated as assayers of all 
coin paid into the public treasuries, while the mahdjans’ business lay 
in superintending the trade of the principal towns, and collecting 
taxes levied on particular industries. The total number of such 
district hereditary offices, vatans, is eighty-two. Their emoluments 
paid, except in one or two cases, exclusively in cash, are partly fixed 
and permanent charges, and partly percentages on the revenues of 
the sub-divisions, pargands or tarafs, to which their offices belong. 
Their aggregate emoluments, including a sum of £448 I8s. 
(Rs. 4489) attached to the Pant Amatya as sar desdi of Bavda, 
amounted, before any settlements were made, to £2739 4s. 
(Rs. 27,392), or an average of £33 8s. (Rs. 334) for each office. 
These offices are so minutely sub-divided that the aggregate 
emoluments of the actual holders of the eighty-two offices were, in 1864, 
stated, by the president of the vatan commission, to be less than 


‘ For details see Grant Duff's History of the MarilthAa ; Nairne's Revenue Hand 
Book (1872), 351-352; Moleaworth’s Dictionary ; and Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Revenue Terms. 

’ This is KAnareae, nddic a village and ganda a headman. 
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those of one corresponding oflBce in the Southern Maratha country 
The Ratna<;iri district officers were at that time (1864) a poor 
depressed clans, men of quite a different stamp from the large, 
powerful landholders of the Southern Maratha districts. Still, though 
under the Mai-^thds some of their power was lost by the employment 
of stipendiar y ofiioers, they have always possessed considerable local 
influence. Under the British the service of hereditary district 
officers was c ontinued. The average contribution for service was 
found by the i:atan commission (1864) to be about 34’375 per cent 
(5i annas in i lie rupee) of emoluments. A non-service settlement, 
by which, in I'.onsideration of release from duty, the holders should 
give up 34‘3 per cent (5^ annas in the rupee) of their pay, was 
subsequently oflered. Of the eighty-two officers only thirty-five, 
with yearly emoluiaents of £138 6s. (Rs.l383), have hitherto accepted 
the non-servici) settlement. The rest continue, either in person or 
by deputy, to perform such clerical work as is assigned to them 
by the stipendiary officers, mdmlatddrs and mahalharia, of the 
sub-divisions ami jietty divisions to which they are attached. 

There are t o hereditary village headmen, pdtila, their place 
being in a grea: measure supplied by the village renters, hkots. In 
329 villages out of 1337 there are hereditary village accountants, 
kulkarnisj whone pay, except in a few isolated instances, 
consists entirely of cash allowances. Of the 1337 villages, 607 or 
nearly one-half are rented, khotP, 210 are peasant held, dhdrekari 
or kuldrgi, and 397 are mixed, hhichadi, that is part rented part 
peasant-hold. 'I'lio rest are either granted, indm^ or managed by 
Government, kh'tlm. 

SECTION II. —TENURES. 

The special ii. stitution of village renters, khots, has made the 
Ratnagiri tenures most complicated and difficult. In villages 
managed by hero ill ary farmers, or renters, several classes of tenants 
have boon developed with rights and interests varying from the free 
peasant holder, d’lirehm, who is charged no more than the state 
demand, to the yearly tenant or shifting labourer, upri, from whom 
competition rattw are levied. There are at present four such grades 
of tenants. PosusinU hclders, dhdrekaris, the representatives of the 
members of the village community under the original peasant¬ 
holding, kuldrgi, system ; reduced peasant holders, known as 
dupatkaris, did-paikans, and daspatkaria, probably most of them 
representatives of such of the original holders as the khot forced to 
pay something imu'c than tho state demand; lower than these 
the very large class of occupancy tenants, some perhaps the 
representatives of i-t'duced peasant holders, others to w£om,to tempt 
them to settle in Iuh village, the khot had offered favourable terms, 
or who from long vositleace had gained a prescriptive occupancy 
right. I'he lowest class, that of shifting labourers or yearly 
tenants, is small. 
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’ Mr. S. St. J. Gordon t>) the Chief Secretary to Government, 100, 31st December 
1864. The meiuiing of t w original is not quite clear. 

” These are also known ns purely rented, niml i/ioti, 

■‘‘Among the granted.;,(«»«, villages many arc rented, ihoti, the renters holding 
the same position to the i ' «t( pa as their brethren in other villages do to Government. 
Mr. (!. W. Vidal, 0. S. 
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The khot’s recognized position is that of a superior holder under 
the Survey Act. Subject to the provisions of that Act he has 
full rights in all lands unencumbered by tenant rights, and has 
the reversion of all lapsed tenant lands. His rights have lately 
been very fully defined in the Khot Act (I. of 1880). He may 
hold and give out for tillage all waste, assessed or unassessed, 
and make from it whatever profit, over and above the 
Government assessment, local custom or special agreement 
allows. He may also till or sublet all land either temporarily or 
permanently abandoned by its holders, dharekaris. Until a right 
of re-entry is asserted and established, such land becomes unoccu¬ 
pied, gaydl, and the khot, assuming its management, disposes of it 
as he thinks best. The khot’s right to till the village waste does 
not extend to certain unassessed lands requiring labour and 
capital to bring them under cultivation. Government having always 
reserved the right of granting improvement leases, kauh, for 
reclaiming tidal swamps, khdjari, and dunes or sand hills, pulanvat. 
No such leases have ever been granted by hhots, though khots, as 
well as their tenants, appear as lessees.' 

Under the old or customary, mdmid, system still prevailing in 
the unsurvey-settled parts of the district, the lump payment, jama, 
due by the khot consists of the aggregate of the assessment, dast, 
imposed on all the village fields. The khot’s payment is a grain 
rental, part commuted into cash at rates, baha nakt, fixed at the 
last field survey, jodhani, and consequently very much below current 
prices, and part at rates yearly fixed by the Collector before the 
Slst March at a fraction below the ruling market prices.* These 
annually fluctuating rates also govern the commutation of grain 
rentals into cash payments where assistance is sought by the khots 
in the recovery of their dues from their tenants. The Collector 
thus fixes rates for the staple grains of tho district, rice, ndgli, vari, 
and harik, Tho share of those grains, usually one-half, commut- 
able at current rates, is called tho original crop revenue, ain jimias 
vasuli. The rest is commutable at th« old fixed rates, haha nakt? 
Payments to hereditary oflicers, hakddrs, and village servants are 
similarly commuted, 

Tho khot’s profit is the difference between the Government assess¬ 
ment and the amount which custom or agreement allows him to 
realise from the cultivators, together with tho produce of all land 
in his private occupation. This profit, judging from tho prices 
realised by sales of khoti estates, may be estimated in pure khoti 
villages at from fifty to seventy-five per cent on tho Government 
demand. Soon after the opening of each revenue year (August 1st) 
the khot, or if there be more than ono co-sharer and they have agreed 


• Government have recently (Gov. Rea. 2470, 26th April 1876) conceded to the 
khot the refusal of iniprovement hnises. Under these orders if auy one else asks 
for a reclamation lease, the khot is first offered it, and if he declines it is given to 
the original applicant. 

• The Collector fixes the rate a fraction below market prices because ho has to 
take into consideration tire cost of carriage of grain to tho nearest market or port. 

• The revised settlement now being intmidneed will render this cumbersome 
system nnneceasary. TJie land revenue will then be constant, not changing with thr 
price of grain. 
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to a systeni ol rotatioiij the managing Ichottov tlie year lias hitherto 
been require ! to execute an agreement, ’kakulayat, undertaking to pay 
the total d<in,and on the village for the year and to furnish adequate 
security for the fullilment of his contract. This custom appears todate 
from the bog uning (1818) of British rule.'^ At first the agreements 
were simj'L* with very few clauses. Afterwards, as occasion 
required, additional sections were introduced.^ 

If a Icho ! , s prevented by family disputes from signing, or if he 
declines to sign the agreement, kabuldyat, or if he becomes a 
defaulter, tlio management of his village has hitherto been assumed 
by Governmeiii, and though as an act of grace they were generally 
refunded hiii, (he hhot was not regarded as having a legal claim to 
-any profits aci'iMiiug during such management. At the same time 
ho has hithei't' been bound to make good any losses incurred by 
Government before the village was restored. The Government 
official, oalloii he attachment dork, japtiddr, who is appointed to 
collect the rovenuo, performs all the duties of a village accountant. 
In pure persant-held, dhwrekari, villages the Iclhots of which 
are usually Mtu'iithas, a certain varying allowance, mmhdhira, is 
paid to the h/. oi on account of the collections made by bim from 
the peasant hohlors, dhdrejearis. In survey-settled villages a fixed 
scale or percen ttige on tho collections is substituted for this 
allowance. Tht hkote usually have a large share of the best land 
as their privitt^ luldings. In respect of such land they may, 
according to circumstances, beholders,dMrby inheritance or 
purchase, or ifiioy may be tenants. In many mixed, khichadi, 
villages the wboli' of the holding, dhdra, land is in the hands of 


> Bom. Oov. Sol , I.'nw Scries, CXXXIV. 70, 

’ Tho following (B Mil, Go\. Sol. CXXXIV. 81,82) is an abridgraont of the form in 
use before the intrcilu I ion of the revenue survey: "To the Collector, of KatnAgiri. 

Agreement of.. khol of.I have agreed to the management 

of the whole khoii o) 11 e »aid village for the current year. I. —According to the annual 
custom I have agri ed -o the full payment, .fuTOdfiajufi, in cash and grain, I will 
pay tho eight iustiilmeiila’', (in survcy-sottled sub-divisions the Ichots' assessment 
IS payable in four inil ilmonts, I5th December, 1st February, 15th March, and 
Ist May), “each helV re the twentieth day of each month between November and 
June. Then follow <1 (adb as to tho gram assessment and its valuation. II.—If 
the assessment is, by li a,ses or by any Government order, more under each head, 
mirn, than that of last year, I will pay the full assessment according to the first 
clause. III.—Items in t entered in the accounts I will duly pay and allow no 
comphaint to arise. 1' ’ —1 will manage tho village as in past years without extor¬ 
tion, and will give no trose for complaint; should any arise, I will pay any fine up 
to £10 (lls. 100) that ■ loi envment may order. V,—Without making any demur 
on account of injury liy ir-e or (loot!, I will pay all tho assessment as laid down in 
clause I. VI.—Sliou) 1 <• oy tenants dio, li^ivc the village, or become too poor to till 
their lands, I will, wiih' nt .any ooraplaiat, pay the whole assessment, and keep the 
lands fit for cultivation. '111.—llelatesto payments to alienees, indmddrs, VIII,— 
The agreement is in niy lame, Init should any of my agents commit fraud as regards 
receipts, I will he re;-pond bio. IX.—I will duly enter in the cultivators’ receipt 
books the rents received fi i iu them. In default I will pay such fine up to £10 (Es. 100) 
as Government may or ler. X-—I will manage the village according to such orders as 
have been or may be g vi n and will take and give copies to the next manager. 

XI. —This and additii ini leotions relate to the joint responsibility of co-sharers. 

XII. —Whenever Gov.irnment may summon me I will attend and will mve np 
excuse. Should I fail to attend when summoned I will pay a fine up to £5 (Es, 60). 

XIII. —Kelates to village expsaisesi, gram kharch. XIV.—Relates to trees.’’ 
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tbe hhoi coparcenary, all the other cultivators being their tenants 
or half-crop payers, ardheUs. The land in the occupancy of a khot 
is called private, khot khdsgi, in distinction to the common, khoi 
nishat, lands in the occupation of tenants. A khoti sharer cul¬ 
tivating khoti land, the profits from which are the common property 
of the khot coparcenary, is strictly liable to pay the customary rent 
thereon, as if he were an ordinary tenant. But this is a matter 
of private arrangement among the sharers, and where the land 
is equally divided, it is not usual for the sharers to pay the 
managing kJiot more than the Government assessment, dast. The 
division of profits according to shares is made at the close of the 
revenue year (July 31st). In some cases the sharers execute a 
partition deed, dhada vdntap, by which the whole khoti land in 
the village, whether in the occupancy of the sharers or of 
their tenants, is apportioned among the coparcenary. Each sharer 
manages his pwn share and collects his rents from his tenants. In 
such a case, should a tenant throw up his land it reverts, not to 
the joint estate, but to the individual sharer in whose lot the land 
lies. 

In addition to many privileges incidental to their position as 
heads of villages where thoi’e are no hereditary officers to take 
precedence of them, the khoh formerly enjoyed the right of 
exacting from all their tenants except peasant holders, dhdrekarin, 
one day’s labour in eight, dth veth; of forcing the peasant to plough 
for them, nangnr veth; and of pressing them to carry their 
palanquins. While thus working for the khot the tenant was 
given a subsistence allowance of grain. These labour cesses have 
been stopped.^ 

The holding, dhara, similar to the Deccan mirdsi tenure is the 
highest form of tenant right. The tenant holder, dhdrekari, is 
assessed at a fixed I'ontal based on tho area and the character of the 
land actually under tillage at the time of tho last survey. So long 
as he pays this assessment ho cannot bo ousted, and tho khot 
cannot, without his consent, exact any further payment. He has 
moreover the right to inherit, sell, mortgage, or dispose of his 
estate in any way he pleases. He has also, subject to making good 
to the khot any loss his absence may have caused him, an unlimited 
right of re-entry, and is not held to have given up his land unless 
he has passed a formal and duly recorded deed of abandonment, 
heddva patra. If a returning tenant holder fails to meet the khot’a 
claim for damages, ho is compelled to accept an inferior 
tenure, tho khot reimbursing himself by exacting either additional 
payments or the customary share of the produce levied from 
tenants of khoti land. Should the tenant holder, dhdrekari, leave 
his land unencumbered by mortgages he will thus, in very few 
instances, be able to regain his former position. Should he leave 
a mortgagee in possession, who for his own interest will take 


* In (lefencG of the eiglith day labour tax, dtk veth, it is fair to state that by 
means of this labour a very large area of valuable rice land has been made and 
many salt marshes and swamps reclaimed. Mr. G. W. Vidal, O S. 
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care that; tlie value of his security is not lessoned, the returning 
holder will,, on redeeming the mortgage^ revert to his original 
position. 

A holding, dhdra, may be of any size, from a single plot of land or 
even a single; tree, to the entire arable land of a village. It consists 
of all the lands registered in the name of each individual or family 
at the last surveiy. These holdings are by mortgage, sale, and 
inheritance, subject to constant sub-division. The assessment, dost, 
on this ohigs of holding remains unchanged from one settlement to 
another. It is s, grain payment, which, as in the case of the revenue 
paid by thij khot to Government, is divided into two portions, one 
commutabic i rto cash at the rates fixed yearly at the former survey, 
tho other nt the rates fixed yearly by the Collector on the basis of 
the ruling market prices. In Dapoli and Khod one-fonrth of the 
assessment, itosfj is levied on the old fixed rates, baha nakt* and 
three-foni'ths arc paid as original crop share, am jinnas, at the 
current rat es. In the remaining sub-divisions one-half is levied at 
the old ratijs baha nakt, and ono-half instead of the original crop 
share, ainjii n.as. If a tenant holder or a khot demurs to the rates 
fixed by tho c'olloctor, ho has the option of bringing this portion of 
his product t > I ha local revenue office, kacheri, or to some regularly 
appointed grnin store, phad. The grain is then sold by auction, 
and the pro 'oeds credited as the sum due. In practice this 
almost now r liappens. Several extra demands, varying in different 
places, are, u ider the name of cesses, pafh’s and bdbs^ included in 
the Bssessmeot, dast, levied from tho tenant holders, dharekaris. 
The entry of t hese charges in a peasant’s account is proof that his 
land cornet^ no dor the holding, dhdra, tenure. Some of these 
cesses, such as the stable cess, gale patU, and the superintendent’s 
cess, ear dadiTiiukhi, are commuted at fixed rates. Others, such 
as allowan( es to h(3roditary officers, hakddrs,^ and payments to 
village serv ants, gdon kharch, are commuted at the current market 
rates. The amount of those dues is included in the village rental, 
jamdbandi, iiinJ is recovered rateahly from tenant holders, dhdrekarts, 
in the pro]'Oi tion that their individual assessment bears to the 
entire village cental, jama. The rest, in mixed, khichadi, villages 
is paid by the khot, who recovers the amount from his tenants 
according to l is mm estimate of their fair share in the expense. 
The extract given at the foot of next page from the debit side of a 
tenant holder s, d/ifirefoin’s, receipt book, illustrates the form in 
which the asi e^smenl. appears in theaccounts. The amount is divided 
into two main items, one due to Government the other due to certain 
officers. Tho amount due to Government is brought under two 
main heads, the first head including all the sums paid in cash and 
the second head showing the estimated value of the grain received 
under the diilei cut cesses and allowances. No charges are included 
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for village expenses, gaon hharch, as none of the village menials 
were paid by the state.^ 

Peasant holders, dhdreharis, often sub-let their fields at a profit 
to other cultivators, who hold much the same position as tenants of 
khoti land. In villages under khot management, the holders, 
dhwrekaria, are required to make yearly agreements, kabulayais, for 
the payment of their dues, and to give security to the khot in the 
same way as the khot engages with Government for the revenue 
of the whole village. In villages directly under Government 
management, khdlsa^ and in attached khot villages, the holders, 
dhdrekans, pass the same agreements to the state. Finally, this 
much-coveted tenure carries with it certain timber and other rights 
and privileges denied to inferior holders. 


' Extract from the Receipt Book of Vimanji BApuji of Hamai : 


Amount. 


Rs. a. p. 
0 0 0 
11 14 10 


11 8 4 


0 6 6 


12 3 6 
0 4 7 


lT®M. 


Balance. 

Amount due as fixed at the settlement for the current year 1852-53. 


Government, 

Rs. 4-5-9 Cash Extra cesses, patti bdbti, Es. 2-1-6. Details are ; 

Stable cess, gale patti, 12 mans grain at Rs, 2-14-4 
the khandi, Ks, 1-11-8 ; Superintendent’s cess, 
ear deshrnukhi, 4 pdylia and 24 shera at Rs. 14-6-24 
the khandi, calculated on 12 mans at J man 
the khandi, Ke. 0-3-6 j Commutation cess, tasar, 
clarified butter 4 sher and 7 tolds, on 12 mans, at 
one sher tlie khandi, price Rs. 0-1-11 at Rs. 7-10-94 
the man, deduct for labour 9 pies at Rs. 2-14-4 
the man, remainder Re. 0-1-2; Assayer’s cess, 
potddri, on Rs. 4-9-11, at Rs. 1 Jtf per Rs, 100, 
Re. 0-1-2; total Rs. 2-1-6. Fixed commutation 
rates, baha nakt, rice 3 mans at 5 mans the khandi 
worth Rs. 2-8-10 at Rs. 17 the khandi ; deduct 
for labour 9 pdylis and | sher at one man the 
khandi, value 4 as. 7 p. at Rs. 9-9-6f the khandi ; 
remainder Rs. 2-4-3. Total Rs. 4-5-9. 

Es, 7-2-7 Grain:—Rice, 10mans 9 pdylis and IJ sliers at Rs. 13-8 
the khandi at Hamai market rates. Details are ; 
9 mans for collection after deducting 3 mans for 
fixed rates, baha nakt, from the original rental, 
ainjamdhandi, of 12 mam; | man measuring cess, 
mdpvartdla, of four shers a man ; 9 pdylis | sher 
purchase cess at one man the khandi; 4 pdylia 
4 sher carriage loss, tut, on 10 mans 5 pdylis and 
I sher at 4 a man the khandi. 

Sub-divisional o&cot»,jamdddrs :— Superintendent’s cess, deshrnukhi, 
rice 4 pdylis 24 shers at 8 pdylis the khandi, at the rate of Rs. 13-8 
the khandi. Re. 0-3-3 ; Accountant’s, deshpdnde's, cess. Re. 0-3-3. 

As by last year’s settlement. 

Deduct on account of decrease in rates of grain at market value. 
Government Re, 0-4-3; sub-divisional officers, jamdddrs. Re, 0-0-4. 


11 14 10 


Remainder. 

26th October 1853, 


(Signed) 


Ramohandka MahAdev Kulkarni, 
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In old S irarniurg, comprising the present Dapoli and Khed, 
many resi lo it holders, £//td.re4;ara, at various times before British 
rule, agreiid i n the khots’ undertaking to ineet all Government 
demands, to pay them from one and a half times to double the 
quantity of gram at which their holds were rated. When these 
agreement i v ero made, it is pii’ohablo that while they obtained a 
more conveiii'Uit foi'm of payment, the holders, dhdrekaris, owing 
to the lov ii'ieo of grain, lost little by the change. Had this 
arrangeme d i I' t boon made they would, in year,s of low prices, have 
found it hai-d o raise cash to pray the assessment. The khots would 
have taken li e grain at their own price, often ruinous to the 
cultivator, If'I f he ,'iolder,s, dhdrekaris, would, as their only choice, 
have had t > ■ iVry their produce to the nearest Government office 
or grain sto 'i n 'md. T’he rise in the price of agricultural produce 
durfug the ii hnlf century has made those terms, at first reasonable 
enough to boi i |iarlios, unduly favourable to the khots, who have 
enfoj'ced them inder very altered conditions. Like pmro holders, 
dhdrekaris, he .e reJiK-ed holders cannot bo ousted so long as 
they pay the ; 'SOf-sment, and tho khots cannot raise their rents. 
They havo the jn'ivilege, which other khoti tenants do not 
po.sse,s.s, of u ing of their lands by sale and mortgage. The 
chief roducoc I ul lors are the one and a half payers, didhivdlds, who 
give the khot )im and ahalf of grain for every man of assessment, 

the one and i iroe quai’ters payors, pavnedernpatkaris, giving one 
and three qvu r 'Mrti/,9 for each of asses,sment and the double 
payers, dn.padi:’ri'., giving two mans for each man of assessment. 

Besides till S',' l lnu''? is in D.dpioli another class of j'educed holders 
called (laspn Irr'is. Tlieir origin is dilferent from, and their 
position liigii O', than that of other reduced holders. Like pure 
holders, d/i'b'i'i'I; i'r, t.iey pay the Govevumout assossinout, cZasf, but 
in addition gi\r tho khots a Used cash bonus of eight annas on 
every wan oi i si ,iiicnt. 'J'hoy are called daspatkaris, literally ten 
times payers, ' ■ c niso they piay ten rupee,s for each khandi of 
assessment. 

Tho khof’s hmi r tonants, the majority of the cultivators, may be 
divided into tv e i lassCfS. Those are tenants with occupancy rights 
who, so long a i t l ey pay the customary or stipulated rent and such 
extra ces.ses as ^ Uage usage allows, *ire not liable to ejectment by 
the khot; and >i ;i.iiy tonants cultivating on whatever terms they 
may make with i le khot. Under the first olas,s come all resident 
cultivators of ihh r standing than tho khot. These are called here¬ 
ditary cultivater>, taianddr kurdds, and arc generally supposed to 
be descended f om i ld :Familie.s of holders, dhdrekaris, who, too weak 
to resist tho kii li h’ imeroachments, have parted with their ancient 
rights. Such 1J! until are for tho most part Kunbis or Mardthas. 
In some villag't s the Slhars belong to this class. But as a rule 
partly by reaii'U of their useful services, and partly from tha 
extreme difficult , of recovering more rent than they chose to 
piay, the Mhci'' have succeeded in keeping their ancestral 
holdings better tli'in members of tbe higher castes. Shepherds, 
dhangar.s, a;V6 iieier, and potters, kumbhdrs, and Muhammadans 
B am—27 
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are rarely hereditary tenants, vatanddrs. Besides the original 
hereditary tenants, other cultivators have aco[uired more or less 
definite occupancy rights. Originally shifting labourers, upris, 
induced by the khots to settle and cultivate deserted, gaydl, fields, 
they have, by the khotn’ grant and by the lapse of time, gained as 
good a position as the older hereditary, vatanddr, tenants. Custom 
does not allow the kkot to dispossess thorn. For long no precise 
term of years was fixed as giving a tenant a claim to occupancy 
rights. But in the Khot Act (I. of 1880) passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council it has been laid down that all tenants who have 
continuously held land since the beginning of ISlf) have an occupancy 
right. Under this rule it is found that at least ninety per cent of the 
Mots’ tenants are possessed of occupancy rights. In some villages it 
has been the custom for the khot to keep all relinquished lands in his 
own management, and to give them out for cultivation to fresh tenants 
evefy year, or after each period of crop rotation. In such villages 
none but old hereditary, vatanddr, tenants have gained permanent 
occupancy rights. Where these rights exist, they are, as a rule, 
transferable by inheritance only, and not by sale or mortgage, and 
are liable to forfeiture, should the tenant, even for a time, leave the 
village without making arraugements for the cultivation of the land 
and the payment of the i-eub. Custom varies considerably in 
different villages. Lieutenant Dowell, in his report on the survey 
of the Ratn%iri sub-division (November 1829), mentiouB several 
instances in which occupancy nghts in JehoH land were mortgaged 
and sold bath with and without the khot’s consent. These cases 
are exceptional. The khois fchemselvc.s have, indeed, often sold 
portions of their hhoti land to cultivators, the purchasers virtually 
becoming holders, dhdreharis, the Mwt parting with his right to 
demand anything over and above the Government assessment. 
Grants of Ichoti lands are also occasionally made by khots to Brahman 
beggars and village priosfr, upddhyds, either wholly rent-free or on 
payment of the Government dues. Such gifts, though unsupported 
by deeds, are always religiously respected by the grantor’s descend¬ 
ants, 

Khoti laud in tiie ocoupatiori of yearly tenant.s, if undivided 
among the khot coparcenary, is entered in the village books in the'' 
name of the khot coparcenary, and is called joint khot property, khot 
nishat samdik. The tenants of such lands are usually styled waste 
tillers, hddhekaris, as distinguished from hereditary, vatanddr, tenants. 
Bddhekaris may or may not be residents of the village in which 
they cultivate as yearly tenants. In many cases they hold hereditary 
land in one village, and at the same time from year to year undertake 
the cultivation of waste land in another village, continuing to live in 
their old homes. This often happens on the boundaries of two villages, 
because, for convenience in watching and other field work, husbandmen 
like to have all their cultivation in one place. In other cases they 
leave their old homes and settle in the new village. In either case 
they are called waste tillers, bddhekaris, though many of them have 
through lapse of time and other causes gained occupancy rights.^ 


i Kbot CoBunisBion to Government, 186 of 1875, February 8. 
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A resident of one village who cultivates in another is also called 
an outside) , dnlandi. Yearly tenants are liable to ejectment at 
the will oi r i; superior holder, and in the absence of any special 
agreement, i '' also liable to have their rent raised from time to 
time. Ordi jiil ily there is little difference in the rent exacted from 
the khot’s tea .whether permanent or temporary. The yearly 
tenants havim.: no ties to bind them to the land and being free to- 
throw it up vl inever it suits them, are usually able to obtain from 
the khot terms as little unfavourable as those allowed to occupancy 
tenants. 

The rent pai I by a hhot’s tenant consists either of a definite- 
proportion of 11 1 - actual harvest determined by a crop inspection,, 
or of a grain jr cash payment fixed on the basis of the average 
yield of the laud vrirhout reference to the actual produce of the 
year. The ii 'si and most common mode of payment is called 
settlement, Otit, sud the ci'op inspection is called appraisement, 
abhdvnt. Tht ''illuwing description of the system written by 
Lieutenant Du vi I! Ill 1829 still holds good.^ The cultivators under 
the khot, both lucujmucy tenants, Icarddft, and yearly tenants, 
Iddhekurifi,'^ iivt 'nUed half-crop, ardAeZi, payers, thu’d-crop, tirdlieli,. 
payors, or foni tli-n-op, chautheli, payers. The share of the gross 
produce to be I'ldd by them is fixed yearly in every field by 
agreement batv. ii) the hhot and the cultivator. A few days 
before the harvuM , they go round together and settle the amount 
by estimating il;'- ipiautity of grain in each fiifld, both parties 
trying to get the In si of the bargain. In rice lands the khot*s share 
is estimated at o ie-half or oven a little more, in middling uplands 
at one-third, and m pour uplands at one-fourth. The fees due to* 
the village Mh U sud temple servant, c/urav, are paid by the 
cultivator. Tho nenpanoy tenant, karda, also pays a small 
amount tor tho ;cii'ly llt>ld sacrifices. .When, as often happens, 
the khot and his li us nt, karda, cannot agree as to the produce of 
a field, they appdm umpires, tirhdif, of the chief villagers, and as 
all are present tiu’ p.iynienl is settled at once. The tenant’s only 
check against falt-e 'otrios by the khot is his own recollection of 
the agreement im d in .each field. In cases of poverty or loss, the 
khot romits a litth ')!' the revenue, bnt not more than 150 to 200 
pounds of grain (-! - > M.an.'t) in the whole village. In bad seasons 
the loss falls on th ! khot as the tenants pay only for the grain that 
thrives. On the oi In i' hand, when the Government grant remissions, 
the khot is tho o ily gainer. The usual proportion of the crop 
taken by the khots is me-half in rice and garden land, and one-third 
in uplands. Tbe.st vcies aie seldom exceeded. If the khot deter¬ 
mines to levy raort, Im realises the increase under cover of cesses 
and imposts. Besi.les to the half-crop payer, the term ardheli is 
applied to the whole body of settlement, thal, paying tenants, 
whether permanent or teinpoi-ary. The other mode of payment by 
settling for the field itself without reference to the harvest is called 

' Lieutenant Dowell, li t tio-vember 1829. Though written only of the Ratnigiri 
auh-diviaion, Mr. Dowell's afi'iimt is fairly applicable to the whole district. 

It has been already w tnel that some hdmekark have occupancy rights. 
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contract, mulcta in the north and khand in the south. The contract 
system is always preferred by the cultivators. They avoid the 
yearly haggle with the kliot, and in other respects it is usually 
more favourable to them. In a very few villages, the tenants hold 
written agreemont.s from the khots, engaging never to levy more 
than the amount .stipulated as the yearly rent. Such permanent 
contracts, maktas, are very uncommon, and these rents are liable, 
as a rule, to periodic, if not to yearly, revision. Q'be tenant who 
undertakes to till the laud passes an agreement, niakta chitlii, to 
the khot to pay a certain rent from year to year, These documents 
are carefully kept by the Ichot as evidcuce against the tenant, 
should he at any future settlement claim the laud as his holding, 
dhdra. Holdeivs also oecasionally till khoti land as tenants of 
the khot, and where a contract, malcla, ha.s been made, the terms 
and all particulars are duly entered in tho yearly agreement 
exeeuted by tbo holder, (Ikdrekan. A considerable projjortiou 
of the district rice lands arc thus held on payment of grain 
contracts, malddf). Coast Muhammadans and other seafaring 
and fishing classes rent land in this way for hemp cultivation, 
to supply the materials for ropes and nets. Brahman cudtivators 
too usually induce the khot to substitute the contract, mnkta 
or khand, for tho settlement, lhal, rent. Similarly small plots 
and gardens within tlic village homestead are usually let on 
contracts, maJetda, to tho residents in khoU villages. In these 
cases the rent iy usually paid in a lump ca.sh sum covering all 
demands, ulda thard.v. In coast villages, where khoti land has, by 
Bhandaris, with much expense and labour, boon made into cocoanut 
gardens, the Bhandaris usually pay a fixed cash rent when tho trees 
are tapped ; when the trees are kept for fruit, the tenants some¬ 
times pay a fixed cash rent and sometimes a share of the produce. 
Owners who sub-let cocoanut gardens usually exact four-fifths of the 
produce from the tenant when the trees are kept for fruit only, and 
from 2.'?. to Gs. (Ro. 1 - 8) a ti-eo when they ai’e tapped. Neither 
settlement, thal, nor contract, niakta, rents are payable during the 
periodic fallows, wliich, for want of manure, nearly all uplands 
require. In a.ny one year gouei’iiliy not nioie than one-fourth of. 
the upland area is uTider tillage. But tho tenants are bound not ’ 
to let any land in their occupation lie fallow without duo cause. 
Those who till rice laud have «,sua]ly assigned to them a certain 
share of brushwood-bearing ui'land. In this land the trees are 
yearly stripped of their leaves, twigs, and Imiucbes to be burned on 
the rice fields as ash manure, rdh. This is usually the only privilege 
a tenant has over the timber growing on his land. 


The Wwt's claim to a share of the crop is not limited to grain. 
It extends to all produce alike. Thus in the north for every ma.n of 
grain from twenty to twenty-five bundles of straw are demanded. 
A share of the produce of all fruit trees growing in khoti land, 
even though planted by tho tenant, is also exacted. Jack fruit is 
everywhere an appreciable item in the khot’s revenue. The usual 
mode of assessing fruit produce is for the khot to go round and 
count or estimate the fruit and to receive in cash the value of his 
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share, one-t li in] or one-half as the case may he, and to take in 
addition two oi' tliroe of the best for his own rise. 

In additi'iii (o the customary produce rents, the kliots, according 
to circuinstiiiii rs, [ery from the tenants certain extra cesses- The 
custom of di V- roiif r illagos varies gToatly and the collection of these 
extra domaidi (lejionds almost entirely on the personal power and 
influence of ih.i hliot. Oossos were formerly most numerous and 
oppressive ii. | )i]Mili, Ohipltm, and Khod, where most of the Ichots 
belong to ti e riroug Ohitpavan sub-division of Brahmans. The 
eighth day, ti.; veth, and other labour cesses, have already been 
alluded to. I iider the head of khot exactions, kdrsai, the khofs 
used to malo' irregular demands on the tenants for payments on 
account of or.i inoo other than grain such as grass and firewood. 
This pi'actio ir init a atop to by Government under Act XX, of 
1839. Auoiliir iiLinost uuiversal demand i.s ,tbe mofisiire ceas, 
mapvartdla, lm: iisting of the levy from the tenant of n-tb tc ^th 
(one s/ier to :ni pi (///os’the man) in addition to the regular rental. 
On the teuf'iii' i lirlugiug his grain to the khut’ts house to be 
measured, the jI’s servant, who mea.aiires it, is also entitled to a 
double liaiiclfnl fluixki. Lastly, the tenant has to pay a cash 
contribution lur urd.s tbc genei'al village expenses, gmn kharch. A 
fixed sum for i lio reiniiueratiou of village menial servants is levied 
by Goverum !i Irom the khot and the ho\dors, dhdrekaru. The 
portion paid ^ ' flic khot is recovered by bim from his tenants 
rateably, aur^ u -ually a further sum is exacted und^r the same head 
for other n is •rjHii.iiBous village eharges such as mifintenauce of 
paupers, rel gi us services, and similar objects cominou to the 
community, 

SECTION Tri. — HISTORY. 

The earliei'f Mconled land revenue settlement of RatuagJri was, 
in 1502, by Vn .. if Adil Shah of Bijapur.^ At that time, though 
the district h i.d passtul through many years of trouble for 
long rememoi cd as the rule of the spear, hhdlm'di, traces 
remained of I 111 , revenue system of the Vijayiiagar kings.^ Such 
of the old reniiue ofTicers as tendered their allegiance, were 
continued in i l i r posts, and chiefly in central Ratnagiri, under the 
name of farn ci -, Idiots, a new class of officers was introduced 
partly as rert'i iie farmer.s partly to carry out the duties of village 
headmen.* llmiec tfis settlement rice lands wore taxed at one- 
sixth of the g •!'.s produce payable part in money but most in kind; 


* Jervis (K<iii].aii, makes the Bahinaiii aottleineiit of 1429 extend to the 

Konkan. But t e .|{n,hiiiiiiiis had not then eonqnered, liardly even entered the 
jprovinee. If the ».■ i lenient wa^ introduced in any part of the Konkan, it must have 
teen in the upiai 1;. above the 8ahy;t(lns. See Grant Duff, 26. 

® Mr. Dunlop, I‘illI Au;.;. 1824; Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 2,3. ^ Jervis’Konkan, 75,76. 

* Jervis’ Konk ii, h 2 83. Mr. Dunlop nays, (Rov, Rec, 121 of 1825, 67) under 
Bij^pur there w; h u > ei tablisbed measure of land, and the government share, one- 
sixth of the pi'od 'o ( X'tli of grain and of fruit trees, was fixed by appraisement and 
from year to yeai \;u ed with tlio harvest. With a fairly strong govornment, a rich 
local and foreign ti-:ido, uml so moderate a govemment demand, the country greatly 
improved. 
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and hill lands, varkas or hharad, were taxed by the ^plough,’ 
ndngar. In the case of waste lands and waste villages the officers 
would seem to have been allowed to make their own terms with any 
new tenants they might find, and as they wore then greatly in 
demand, tenants obtained very favourable terms. All members of 
former village commuTiities were treated as peasant holders, 
mirdsddrs or dhdrelccwis, and assessed at a light rent payable chiefly 
in kind. Vexatious practices and extra cesses were forbidden. 
Except trade dues and house chai-gos for revenue officers there were 
no miscellaneous, sayar, cesses. The revenue was gathered by 
village accountants and brought by subordinate agents to the 
government treasuries.* 

The next change in the revenue system was introduced by Shivaji 
about a century and a half later (1670-1680). At first by Dadaji 
Konddev, and afterwards by Annaji Dattii, a settlement was made 
on the same principle as the settlement introduced eaily in the 
seventeenth® century into parts of the Deccan and of the central 
Konkan, by Malik Ambar the Ahmednagar minister. The chief 
change in the new system was the measuremont of rice land by a 
rod of five cubits and five fists, that is five and five-sixths cubits or 
114’085 English inches.** Shivaji’s sottloment included three parts, 
the treatment of rico, of hill, and of garden land. It is believed 
that all the rice lands were measured into highds, each of 4014 
square yards, divided into twelve classes,^ and from experiments 
made during thi^e successive years,® the government demand, 
estimated at kbout forty per cent of the produce, was fixed® at fi'om 
57^ bushels an acre in the best to 23 bushels in the poorest land. 


* Jervis’ Konkan, 82, 83. 

” Malik Ambar’s settlement stretched, except the Habshi’s lands, from Bassein to 
BAnkot. Jervis’ Konkan, 68. 

® Todar Mai’s or Akb.ar’s Wp/m (1590) was a square of 60 Ildhi (jaz or yards, the 
same as used by Nausliirv.ln (550) in Persia, measured by a chain in.stoad of the 
old elastic Hindu i-ope. The three chief Indian land measures were the MusalmAn 
bigha of 3119'7 square yards, the MaiAtha biijlm of 4013’87, and the GujarAt bigha of 
2948‘77. Jervis’ Konkan, 69. 

* The classes were: I, First, nwnf; 2, Second, dum or dni/nm ; 3, Third, aim ; 4, 
Fourth, chdrum or chdrsim ; Ty, Bushland, raupdl; 6, Salt, kkdrvat; 7, Kocky, bdoal ; 
8, Stony, hhadi; 9, Pulse, hiriydt or tiirnat; 10, Hemp, tag oat; 11, Eice-land, 
rahu or roh ; 12, Tree root, mdnal. .TervTs’ Konkan, 94, 9D. 

“ The sub-divisions from which villages arc said to have been chosen w-ere, in 
KolAba, Avohitgad RAjpuri and RAygad, and in RatnAgiri, Suvarndurg Anjanvel 
BatnAgiri and Vijaydurg, In measuring rice land a deduction, called mja ahiraatdbdd 
or tlpdndi of three panda in every higlia, was made. In level uplands, varhaa, 
a quarter and in rough uplands a third was deducted. The deduction was also called 
tijdi. (Mr. J. R. Gibson). The produce raised in second crops on rice land was assessed 
as follows : turmeric, halad, at 5 mans the bigJm, after deducting a third of the 
actual area cultivated ; hemp, tdg, 5 mans the bigha, one-fourth being deducted 
from the area cultivated ; sugarcane, 3J to rmms of raw sugar the bigha ; summer 
rice, vdyangane, 24 mans of grain the bigha. 

* The details in bushels the acre are: First quality 57i (124 mans the Ugha) ; 

second 45 (10 nans) ; third 36® (8 mans); fourth 28| (64 mans) ; bushlands 36® 
(8 mans); salt 844 (74 mans) ; rocky, stony, and pulse land 281 (6i mans) ; rahu, 
hemp, and uncleared root land 23 (6/nans). (Jervis’ Konkan, 94, 9.5). Since ShivAji’s 
time, from the pressure of population, two new classes of hill-top, sAirraf, land have 
been added. The better of these have been assessed at 174 poorer at 8f bushels 

an acre. Jervis’ Konkan, 96. 
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Except in n fe^v cases, where they were measured and according to 
theyears )!' t a llow required three, five, six or seven acres were counted 
as one, hill Iriuls, varkas or dongar, were assessed by the plough, 
ndngar. I .urge allowances were made for rocky or unproductive 
spotsd III f>' 11 den lands, the system in former use of levying a total 
or absoluie mnoimt, kamiU, at about one-sixth of the estimated crop 
was char gill info an equal division of the whole produce.* All 
other cest O' .v vro stopped, and pdtilfi, khotfi, kulkarnis, deshmukhs, 
and wero forbidden interfering beyond their strict 

duties and [mwers. 

Shivaji s 1 1 ii n.ind of forty per cent or two-fifths of the produce would 
seem to l a' o boon more than the cultivators could pay. It was 
either opi niv allowed or secretly arranged, that the bighds on which 
the above t initioued rates wore charged should be of 4616 instead 
of 4014 SI iiare yards. J3y this means the government share was 
reduced 1 1 i licnt one-third.® 

In 16811, \miaji Diittu’s sy.stom was upset by Kalush, a friend of 
Sambhfiji 'Die land revenue was farmed and taxes levied that 
raised tin) whole demand to between one-half and two-thirds of the 
gross prodm", Unable to pay, tho people w'ent out as robbers and 
maraudorf!. After Sambh^iii’s death (1689) in the south the regent 
Haiaruni ( i 1 what he could to improve matters. But Suvarndurg 
and Anjarvi l in the north had passed out of the hands of theMarathis 
into those i,l tlie Habshi.^ 

The chi I i baago made by the Sidi was commuting, tasar, part 
of the rog iliir dtmand from produce into money.*’ Tte proportion 
was three-Dwciitieths of tlie whole (8 man>t a khandi) .® Other changes 
were, a li'iv' Imllock tax of 3s. (Es. 14) eud a shopkeeper’s cess, 
mohtarfap f (Us. 5). Tng’ardcn lauds fresh imposts were levied 
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' Ndehni v iit , sic.'sed at from fi'.’iG to .5‘25 bushels mam) tho plough ; varia,t 

from 5'25 to IC 7 ijrshek (S-2i man.)), harik at 5’26 bushels {3 mam) ; and other 
inferior jirodi c ■ . t 2 IS bushels (IJ maws). Of miscellaneous crops, hemp was assessed 
at 144 pound: llr ,.i;ire (l.^O the customary ftii/Aa); tunneric at 1.36 pounds (160 the 
customary /ni.t i ; and sugar at 90 to 181 pounds (93-1975 the customary biyha), 
Jervis’Konki ii H i. 

* Of garden p , dm e, cocnanuts and betelnuts paid in kind and the rest in cash. 
Coeoanut trci ) ' ri! inspected. All bcariiiL'less than five nuts, too old to bear any 
nuts, barren, nr n productive, were exempted. Of the remaining trees, half of the 
produce beloi"rd to (he grower and half to government, provided that in no case the 
government s I iiuu ( X,;ceded 424 nuts tho tree. Of ooeoa-palm leaves, kajdna, the 
aovernraent s uui'via;) far trees ahout to bear, three; trees that did not yield fruit, 
four; toddy I r' three; baiTon trees, one ; fruitful trees, four. Betelnut trees 
paying from o i u i (i v .3 tsken were assessed like cocoanut trees, tho limits for calculation 
being one ami li,.) 4 /.er,s instead of five and niucty-five nuts. Cocoa-palms tapped 
for toddy pa d (n re ii.i. to 3s. Icf. (Re. I as. 8 p. 8 ) each. Wild palms if tapped 
paid nine pence cell. If not tapped, they paid nothing. Jack trees, if they yi^ded 
more than 25 i:i 'ii«‘, and vndi, Calophyllum inophyllum, trees paid Gd. (i as.). 
Mr. Dunlop, 15..n, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 11, 12. 

* Jervis’ K inl.iin, 99. ’* Jervis’ Konkan, 109. 

“ ShivAji w IS a ti doui for grain to store his forts and so be able to move his troops 
without bagga ge I'he Habshi had no such inducement to prefer grain to money. 
Jervis’Kominti lid. 

« The khamti rates were ; rice Rs. 22S, van Rs. 174, barik Rs. 7, white sesamum 
Rs. 76, black (e.saaiurn, iidid(ur,til sale and mug Es, 60, ^dvte, chavli, and kuUhi 
Rs, 40, and salt ds, 7’ Jervis’ Konkan, 111, 
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and the sub-divisional accountant's, sardesh, hulharni’s, allowance 
was added to the demand, and the amount taken by the state.^ 

In 1744 Angria ousted the Sidi and held the whole of Ratndgiri.^ 
He enhanced many taxes and added several fresh ones,^ among others 
new cesses on grain, sugar and homp, a house tax, and taxes 
on cow-keepers and fishers. On a petition from the people, Angria 
agreed that, in taking the govern mout grain, tlie measures need not 
be heaped. To make good his loss from this concession he levied a 
fresh cess and added another to make up for loss by vermin. To pay 
for his war ships, Angi'ia reipiired a proportion of the crop at a low 
fixed price, and to supply the ships with ropes, he levied another cess. 
Another change was th,at he tottk more of the rent in money. At the 
same time by lowering the commutation rates he considerably lessened 
the demand.* Other new taxes were : a small levy, 'karmic of thatch, 
baskets, mats, sticks, timber, firewood, torches, brooms, and earthen 
pots,*taken nominally to keep forts and public buildings in repair, 
but in practice turned to his own use by every government servant 
down to a messongor. Oil-sellers were charged ten sliers of oil a head 
and the village priest was forced to bj-ing a weekly bundle of pan 
loaves. There were also Hindu feast taxes, a fowl or a goat at Basra 
and a pot of buttermilk at (tokal asJdavu. 'I'axes wore also levied on 
bullocks, on wild liquor-yielding j)alm trees, and on makers of catechu, 
kdth, Terra jfiponic'a. Finally there was a service tax on skilled 
craftsmen, carpenters, and l)lack.smiths,who were bound to serve for 
one month in the ^ear at two annas or two shers of grain a day ; on 
sailors, Kharvis a.nd Dilldis, who wore bound to sujjply one man in 
every eight able to boar iu-ms to servo on board war ships for eight 
months in the year; and on low casto men including IVl b.ars who were 
bound to serve in forts one month a year and were paid shers of 
rice a day. One important point in mo.st of those taxes was that the 
headmen and managers wore let off in consideration of the help they 
give in collecting them. The ro.sult was that the exactions pressed 
with crushing force on the smalloi- landholders. The accounts 
became so confused that the people could no longer follow them and 
they were left at the mercy of the village and di.strict officers.® 
From the destruction of Angria’s power by the Fnglisli in 1766, 
to his own overthrow in 1818, the whole of Eatmigiri was under the 
Peshwa. A general survey of the Konkan was, about 1780, begun 


^ Jervis’ Konkan, 111. ® Jervis’ Konkan, 112. 

® Of enhancement there was a rise of J (2 aunas in the rupee) on laden bullocks, 
and on jack, palm, and undi trees. Of fresh ceases there was a grain cess of from Rs, 2 
to Rs. 3 a khajidif six annas a man on turmeric and raw sugar, and 4 annas on hemp ; 
a house tax of 2». a house, widowers paying 1«. (8 ««.), and village and district 
officers paying nothing ; a milch cattle cess from Is, to 2s. (8 as. - Re, 1); one goat out 
of every score ; cow-keepers, Oavlisand Dhangars, paid 10 to 30 shers of butter a head 
of cattle and 10 shers more a house ; fishers, Klidrvis and DAldis, J to one man of oil 
a head on all males between 15 and GO, and 1^ mans of oil a boat. Jervis’ Konkan, 113* 
* On every khandi or twenty ^iians of grain due, the share to be commuted into money 
was changed for rice from 3 mmis at Rs, 22^ a khandi to 5 mans at Rs. 20 ; for ndgli 
3 Tuana at Rs. 20 to 5 mans oX Rs. 10; for varl 3 mans at Rs, 17i to 5 mans at 
Rs. 13i ; for oilseeds 3 mam at Rs..60 to 5 mans at Rs. 40 ; and for pulse 3 mans at 
Rs. 40 to 5 mans at Rs, 30, Jervis’ Konkan, 116. 

® Jervis’ Konkan, 115. Full details of the taxes named in the text are given in 
Mr. Dunlop’s report (IStii August 1824), Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 03 -110. 
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1,.' Gardens were (1828) assessed on the same 
1:011 land. In palm gardens the crop of each tree was 


tiy Nana I' linis, but the suiwey never passed south of Kalydn. 
..^terwards (1788-1802) two mamlatdars, Parsharam Ramchandra 
Paranjpe and llaghnnath Trimbak Barve, surveyed Snvarndurg, 
Anjanvel, Patuag'iri, and Vijaydurg. The measurements and 
claasificati'm i wore on the same system as Annaji Dattu’s survey, 
and the regi:,I er, pd/i.an.7 7c7trtrdffl, contained a record of the area of 
all the cult iv igchI Lmd held by village renter.s, khots, and peasant 
holders, dh! '■kaH.i, together with the names of the holdings and 
the assess!) eni. on each. No record was kept of unoccupied waste 
land. The h:i.jha assessment was calculated in grain at fixed, 
heheda, rates i'oi each kind of grain varying in different parts 
of the di itji ’i t ■ 
principle at 

fixed, and the Viihje of the nnts commuted to a certain sura. If 
tapped for 1 oi dj lihe rates were raised. Other garden produce paid 
a bigha rate tti k i)id or money.® The grain payments were commuted 
either wholly n- in part for cash at standai'd, beheda, or commuta¬ 
tion, tmar, r^ B h . The standard, heheda, ratc.s wore altered only %t the 
time of a geiicr il survey, and the commutation, tasar, rates were, 
in each sub-li is ion. fixed every year in accordftneo with the ruling 
market prici s. The poorer grains, harik, udid, til, mug, and tur 
were entire!;, si lijoci; to money commutation. Payments for rice, 
ndgli, and vet'. worr taken partly in cash and partly in kind. The 
grain thus rt cO 'cd was issued for the support of the troops stationed 
in the forts ati ! or,her parts of tho distinct. In the south about 
half the revonu' wiis received in cash and half in kind, and in the 
north, about n ie-foi rth in cash aud throo-fourths in kind. All 
arrears were Ciiilcttid iu cash calculated at tho standard, heheda, 
which were gcu ‘ra.lly higher than the commutation, tasar, ratos.^ 
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I Thoao r.itos V cr.- fmijxaeil to hiive teen fixed at some average price of former 
years. Mr. KeUl' Cit.liog. Papers, 10, 11. 

Mr. Keid, Ui io .; Vaper-s, 10, 11. At Binkot the practice (1824) was to tax palm 
gardens by the nit l>y the tree. Mr. Dunlop was anxious that this plan 

should bo introduce, n or the whole district. Kev. Hee. 121 of 1825, 59-61. 

nee share was commuted into a money payment, some at an 
u icn price, the rest at a more moderate but regulate;^ rate, 
u , Rec. 16 of 1821.517). In some parts a special system of 
r farohhta, was introduced. Under tins system the state officers 
i lie cultivators were, at certain fixed prices, allowed to buy it 
120). Of the 1788 Survey in the RatnAgiri sub-divisfon, Mr. 


“ Part of the in' 
enhanced fixed c ii 
(Mr. Chaplin, Boi . 
commutation sale, O’ -r 
received the grain ai ( 
back. (Jervis’ KmI. i 


Dowell (1829) give 1 lo following details ; All rice land was set down as if tilled and 
charged accovdingiy. (t’o f x the demand from hill lands, the area wanted for 
grazing, fodder retiuiis, and thatch was deducted. Then, iis average hill land yields 
two crops in twelv, .v ■iro, the twelfth part of the rest was counted as though tilled for 
two years. Diiriii.' ilic firs’j year it was charged for the better, and during the 
second for the pe u< r Idll-trops. Similarly, as level uplands hear thi-ioe in eight 
years, an eighth pi it ..f cheir whole area was clnarged for three years. (Bom. Rev. 
Rec. 225 of 1851, 218 .'7'.*). In Snvarndurg and Anjanvel the practice was to recover 
a lump rental, <?/«*..i'.i 1.7, from the holder’s uplands independent of the area under 
tillage. Originally api 'ii d tt rice as well as uplands, the practice was, by the 1806 
survey, confined to iji unds. Under this system each man was rated on the land he 
happened to hold a1 t!.. sui vey time. The fields weromot fixed or marked and each 
season the man who to - t began to till had a right to the use of the land. The rent 
was on the man rai In than m the land. This practice was used by the -village 
renters, khats, in a v av very hurtful to yearly tenants. If a tenant left a village, 
the amount of his rent w as taken from the khol’s payment and transferred to the 
village to which the ti nsiit had gone. Under British management this abuse waa 
stopped. Bom. Rev b tc. 211 of 1828, 190-192, 
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Tile collection of the revenue was chiefly managed by village 
farmers, khois, who engaged to pay the whole grain assessment of the 
village and deliver the grain at the government granaries, dasta/ns. 
Of these stores there were several in each sub-division at convenient 
places for distributing grain to tbe troops and exporting it by water. 
In return for this the khots were allowed to make what bargains 
they pleased with the peasants who tilled khoti or village waste land. 
Many of the khots were men of capital, who spent large sums in 
bringing new land under tillage. During the latter part of the 
Peshwa’s rule, surveys, which should have been made about once 
in seven years, were never cai’ried out. In their stead the 
mdmlatdars, as they thought the villages could bear it, put on an 
ai’bitrary increase, c.hadli.. 'I'o this, as it gave them much less 
trouble and expense than the survey, the village renters and land¬ 
holders gladly agreed.' 

The changes made under the Peshwa were generally for the 
worse and confirmed every injudicious practice.® The vexatiou.s 
labour taxes and the demands, kdrsai, on all articles required by 
government officers free of payment grew much heavier and more 
general.** And under tho name of court charges, darbdr kliarch, a 
new and very oppres.sive levy came into force. Oi'iginally meant 
to repay men in office for the expense of appearing before the 
Peshwa and making him presents, this tax was used by the 
mamlatddr to recover his expeurses when away from his own station, 
and by the officers under him to make good their cha.rge.s. The 
whole amounted to an enormous sum.'* Searching and elaborate as 
these cesses were, they formed but a suiall part of what was taken 
fi'om the cultivator.'’ The government officer, lamdvisddr, who 
superintended the collection of the revenue, was generally some 
profligate unfit person who had plausible schemes for securing or 
increasing the revenue.** Usually holding office for four years, their 
practice was to farm and sub-let their farms, tho subordinate agents, 
unless an increase was agreed to, threatening the villagers with a new 
survey. As the mamlatdars seldom had any future interest in the 
country, during the last jmars of their charge they made a point of 
extorting as much as they possibly could.*’ In one important respect 
Ratnagiri was better off than the neighbouring districts. Large 
numbers of its high class Hindas, in places of power all over the 
Mar&tha dominions, sent their savings to their own villages. And in 
Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, and Ratnagiri wore sevei'al families, who, rising 
to high ofiice at the Peshwa’s court, put together large estates, and 


* Mr. Eeid, 6th Deo. 1828 ; Bom. lithog. Papers, 3, 4. 

® Jervis’ Konkan, 119. ” Jervis’ Konkan, 117. 

* Jervis’ Konkan, 119. Tho chief cesses that had been levied under Maritha rule 
were, the measuring cesses, mdpiwtdia Audi nhervartdla; the fort cess, kUldvartdla ; 
the rat cess, undir khdj j vegetable cess, phaahi ; deficiency cess, hasarbdhti ; the rent 
cess, bhdde; the storehouse rent cess, kothi hhdde ; the purchase cess, kkareM ; the 
bakdir’s cess, hakddri; the five per cent cess, •pdnehotra ; the salary cess, muslidhira ; 
the stable cess, galepatti ; the assayer's ceaa, potMri ; the exchange cess, batta 'the 
butter cess, tup ; the straw cess, pendhdpatti; the vari cess ; the contingent charges 
cess, addilvdr ; the one year cess, ekedli; the petty division expense oess, mandl 
kharch. Mr, Beid, 1828, Lithog. Papers, 6, 7. 

' Jervis’ Konkan, 121. * Jervis’ Konkan, 124. ’’ Jervis' Konkan, 121, 
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spending iar!ri(?y fi-eely in improvements, had prosperous villages and 
very rich l ie ■. and garden landsd Still, on the whole, the effects 
were disa Ui uos, The fchots, with larger resources, were able to 
meet the gosi rnment demands. But the subordinate peasants were 
almost anniliilaied, JM'ostof them were reduced to be serfs, dependent 
on some out' by length of occupancy, had acquired a title to 
lands whi( h had devolved on him from the necessities of their 
rightful owjH'i’s.- Collusion and the pretext of bad seasons were the 
cultivator’- < iily escaj^e from over-taxation. The produce of the 
best lands vvns in many places reduced beyond all calculation' and 
the genera? morals of the people suffered severely.* 

At the t il l of the British conquest the district included nine 
sub-division hllnkm, separated in most cases by a river or some 
other cons; :1( i able natural boundary, and each including from five 
to twelve pet I y divisions, mahah, tappds, mdmlds, ov tarafs.* In 
the nine siili divisions there wore about 2250 villages, none of 
them walk;] itai few of them more than a rude cluster of thatched 
mud huts. A ccusiis, taken in the rains of 1820, showed a total- 
population (i (140 857 souls. This gave an average density of 
ninety-one t tlic square mile, an average household of 4-875 souls, 
and a prop u i lou of twenty males to eighteen females.® 

During t In last years of the Poshwa’s rule, the district, especially 
the Suvarii img and Anjanvel sub-divisions, had suffered severely 
from attacl.-s of Rdmoshis under the pretender .Ohitursing.^ For 
some years alter the British conquest, bauds of Deccan plunderers 
continued to ’uuse much mischief. The wall-less villages lay open 
toRamoshis, Viangs, and other banditti, and the spiritless people, 
looking ti- (j-ovommout for everything, yielded themselves a 
passive sac rilicf tc- any g-angs that attacked them. Sure of their 
prey, and i'l i > haxd and rugged a country almost safe to escape, 
bands of Tdar.gs and Rdmoshis roamed about pillaging without 
restraint, dt first the state of things was ‘-almost hopeless’, but 
as the Deiv ii began to sottle disorder grew less. In 1820, the 
robber gan; -s were already fewer and smaller.® 

* Jervia’ Ki il.m, lifi. ® Jervia’ Konkan, 115. 

c Jervia’ K-oiiLui, 1.14 A^ain ho aaya moat of the familiea of the original holders 
of small eatate; I H t n an jeraeded. Couataot demands and heavy aaaesaments ruined 
them, and aa tli m ,;)ung to their eatates tiM forced to give them up by actual ruin, 
they involved ihi i r- lieldu and the government in the same calamity. Konkan, SO. 

* The nine ul -'livisiona -vi'ere : Sknkslii, Avchitgad,EAjpuri, lUygad, Suvarndnrg, 
Anjanvel, llati .tfiii-i, Vijaydurg, and Mdlvan ; of theae the first four ceased (between 
1820 and 183' ) m iorm part of the Ratn.-lgiri diatrict. There is some confuaion in 
the names of t iil> du iaiona. In the list attached to Mr. Felly’s report (December 1820) 
there are thirl h i names ; KarmAIa, SAnkshi, Underi, Kevdanda, Avohitgad, RAjpurj, 
RAygad, BAnkiit, Suvariidnrg, RatnAgiri, Anjanvel, Vijaydurg, and MAlvan ;-while in 
the body of ti e i i-pdrc, only the number nine is given. See (government orders (1821) 
on this report. Hum Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, p. 329, 461, 490. Of these thirteen, four 
KarniAla, BAuliot, Underi, and Bevdanda, were probably petty divisions, mahdh. 

^ Mr. PelJj (1 S;2(t), Bom. Rev, Bee. 16 of 1821, 334. In 1824, of 2202 villages, 30' 
paid less than £li) 1133 between £10 and £S0, 485 between £60 and £100, and 271 
above £100, Mi Dunlep in Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 41. 

* Bom. Rev. 1! .h-. lt> cf 1824, 336-338, 476. Details are given above, p. 106. Then 
was no difficul I y i u tak ing the census and the limit of error was probably not more thaj 
five per cent. In ilie fair season traders from the Deccan, GujarAt, Bombay, MalabAr 
and other plaoi s jn ohablv brought the total to 700,000 souls. Ditto, 338. 

? Bom. Rev, Km, 61 of 1821, 323. » Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 336. 
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At first revenue ami other adinini.strativo details were, for two 
reasons, very hard to collect. On leaving' the district the chief civil 
officers had carried away almost all the public and private records, 
and what little was loft was destroyed iu the forts.' The second 
difficulty arose from the opposition of the mon who alone were able to 
give information. Closely bound to the Peshwabs Government by 
caste and family ties, they looked with di.slike on their conquerors, 
and almost all either directly or indirectly connected with the farming 
of village revenues, it was their interest to keep the government 
officers in the dark as to the amount of their profits and as to their 
relations with Government and with the different classes of under¬ 
holders.® 

Under the Collector and Magistrate the revenue and police charge 
of each sub-division, tdhika, with a yoai'ly revenue of from £14,000 
to £80,000 (Rs. 1,40,000-2,00,000), was in the bauds of a native 
manager, kamdvu'ddr, on a monthly salary of from £15 to £20 
(Rs. 150 - 200). Receiving’ his orders from the Collector, the 
manager had under him a staff of writers and me-ssongers who looked 
after the police and ga.thercd tho rovenuc, saw tliat nnder-servants 
did their duty, oxanjinud and audited the potty division, malidl, 
accounts, and prepared the whole for monthly transmission to head¬ 
quarters, hufiur. 'J'hore they wero examined by the Collector’s 
secretary, daftarddr, and aiTa.nged for tho examination of tho English 
accountants by whom they wero made up and sent to the Presidency, 
'faking his orders through tho sub-divisional manager, kamdvisddr, 
and rendering him his accounts, tho ofiicers, mahdlkaru, in charge 
of petty divisions yielding a yearly revenue of from £1200 to £5000 
(Rs. 12,000 - 50,000), had a suitable staff of clerks and messengers, 
BrAhmans, Parbhus, and Musalmaos, for it was best to mix them, 
engaged on revenue and police work.* 

Under the stipendiary managers was a staff of hereditary district 
revenue officers styled landlords, zaminddr.f.* These were, over 
sub-divisions, tdlukdei, the head superintendent, sar deshmukh or 
sar desdi, the head district accounta.nt, sar deshkulkiwni or sm- 
deslvpdnde, and the over-headm.au, sar mukddam. There was also 
a rdjdeahmukh. In the petty divisions, mahdls, petds and tarafs, 
the officers were desdis, de.skktdkarnis or deshpdtides, and in some 
towns and villages a mukddam anR a mahdjan. Of tho sub-divisional 
officers,® the duties of the head superintendent, sar deshmukh or sar 
desdi, did not go beyond the signing of certain district papers. For 
many years before British rule they appear not to have been 


‘ Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2568. 

^ Mr, Reid, 1828, (Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 179) says the rights of the tenants must 
fall from want of support. There is no other aonree of information but the interested 
khuts. Every hereditary district officer has from one to ten khoH villages, and there 
is not a man of the lejist consideration in the country who has not some share or 
concern in such property. 

* Mr. Pftlly (1820) in Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 331, 332. 

* Mr. Dunlop in Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 28. 

® In Aiijauvel, Ratmlgiri, and Vijaydurg, over the deshmukh ami d.eshpdmte were 
the sar deshmukh and sar deshpmute. They were of little use. Mr. Reid, 26th August 
1828; Rev. Rcc. 211 of 182S, 217, * 
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employed. '('he head sub-divisional accountant^ sar denhkulkarni Chapter VlIZ- 

or sar do,/(/i nirfcj, an offn^or peculiar to Ratnagiri, was supposed tg lajid 

overlook llio tub-divisional accountant’s, deshpande’s, papers in Adminietraticnu 
the same wu as i;ho desAyaxade overlooked the records of the village History, 
accountant. 'J’he office was of little use as the sub-divisional sutrict Offlctr$ 
accountai i t ' -i paper,s were short enough for all practical purposes. jsi8. ' 

The p'tty divisional officers were the superintendent, dssdi or 
deshmiikh, and the accountant, deshpdnde, detihhulkarni or miijum- 
ddr? L ke t,ho office of the sub-divisional superintendent, the 
duties of tdi; potty divisional superintendent were nominal. All he 
did was to siijii some papers. The office of petty divisional accountant, 
though c st idial to a connected system of records, had also fallen 
into disut 1 ! IJader the village renting, khoti, system, overlookers 
of villagt: aicoantants and keo]>ers of distiict records were not 
ro(piired. 'i heir rights had been invaded and tbeir pay attx^bed 
under premco of family rpiarrcls and on other unknown grounds.® 

The dislii 't oiTicors wci'o paid, some by a fixed government 
allowance, and others by contrihntious from the people and 

khot!<^ 'I'lif if roi.'eipts from 2,'?. to Iffi-. (Ho. 1-8) a village were 
rca-lised fi )!. I I ho cultivators through the village officers, and their 
small rm in y ])orquisitos from village artisans® were generally 
re(Jovei’od by t,hoii own messengers. The hereditary petty division, 
makdl, ofli<' 'rs usually realised their dues by paying artisans 
something k .-s than market labour rates.® 

Of the fciir classes of villages, alienated indm, peasant-held 
kuldrgi, rt ntrd kkoH, and mixed kfiichadi, the jjeasant-held and 
the rented, id)oui; equal in number, were the chief.^ Rented 
villages w •re commoner in the northern and central sub-divisions; 
in the sourli, ,)r Kudal prdnt, all of the villages were peasant-held.® 

North of K iiiti] a.s far as the KharepAtan river, till the middle of the 
eightoeiitk ( 011 ,cry', the whole was peasant-held. Aboirt the middle 
of the eiglit, t nth century (1740-1765), in the struggles between the 


* Mr. DiuC ii> IStl. August 1824, in Rev. Rec. 121 of 1826, 29. 

^ The fain Ij at those officers, ilenhkultarnh or duhpdndea, generally held posts 
as village ace ,111 ia.jit i, ijdon kidJcarnw. The pay of both offices was barely enough for 
either and ti e shares were divided till they were extremely small. Mr, Reid, 
Rev. Rec. 211 i t 1828, 199. Most hereditary district officers were also Mr. 

Dunlop, Rev. J; v. 64 of 1828, 247. 

^ Mr. Dunli)!', liev, Rec. 121, 1825, 30. Except MAlvan where there was no 
office, and j'lii j nive! where the office was under attachment, 110 sub-division was 
without its ai ;oiiutiiiit, deslipdndc. Ditto, 34-37. 

^ Mr.Dunl p, Hi v Heo. 121 of 1S2,'>, 28, 29. 

'' From till a 'titans thoir dues were, 2J pounds of oil from the oilman, jars 
from the potler, mishois and fans from the MhAr, a jjair of shoes from the leather 
dresser, nails i iiiu the Idacksmith, a rice pestle from the carpenter, and bangles from 
the KAnsilr 01 1 11 gle maker. These were generally commuted for a money payment 
of lid. to6(/, 01 1 • ns. 4). 

“ Lieutenant D.ivell, lat November, 1829 ; Rev. Rec. 226 of 1861, 268, 269. 

' Mr. ChapliM |lH2i) says, about an equal number are hhoti and hildrgi : 
21st Novombt ' 182); Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 610. In 1822, in northern districts, 
though most vo 'ii jentod, Idwti, some were peasant-held, kuldrgi, and most were 
mixed, khkhadi, (,VIr. Dunlop, Rev. Rec. 64of 1823, 246). In 1824, over the whole 
disti'ict, kuldiyi > illages paid 114633 (Rs. 46,330) more than khoti. Mr. Dunlop, 15th 
August 1824; h ni. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 53. 

f Mr. Dunliip, iilst December 1822; Bom, Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 238. 
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Peshwa, Angriaj and tho Savants, tlie lands lay waste and many 
villages were deserted. In the rich coa»t belt fourteen villages 
continued peasant-hold. Inland, where tho soil was poorer and from 
time to time wanted long fallows, tho people were less attached to 
their holdings, and tho farmers were able to take the land, and as 
time established their position, gradually put forward proprietary 
claims.^ In tho south of tho district, in peasant-held villages, there 
were village managers, gfionhars, village accountants, kulkarnis, 
temple ministrants, guravs and glmdis, watchmen, mhdrs, and some 
imperfect traces of village artisans, halidda? 

The village heads, gdonkars,'* managed the village, held the highest 
social place and overlooked the j'eligious rites. At the same time 
they had to pay their share of the revenue like ordinary landowners 
and could enforce no fresh ce.ss without the landholders’ consent.^ 
They claimed, apparently with right, tho title of hereditary holders, 
mirasia; in some places held Cfovernment land-grants, indms; 
and enjoyed some rights to the unpaid service of cultivators. 
Their interests and rights were often overshadowed and seemed 
likely to be swallowed by tho power and iufluonco of the router or 
mortgagee khot.^ 

In peasant-held villages there was an accountant, kulkarni’ 
occasionally separate, but generally of the family of petty divisional 
accountants, dealt,pdtulea or deahlculharnia.^ Their yeai'ly receipts, 
from 2,s. to (Ro. 1 - 8), wore generally increased at the 

introduction of a now survey. They had also the right to recover 
certain payments from tho village servants, tho carpenter, copper¬ 
smith, blacksmith, oilman, pottei', basketraaker, and shoemaker, 
and in most villages at every woddiiig' had a claim to a cocoanut.’’ 

The temple ministrants, gnravs oi* ghddia, were not ill provided for. 
Most temples held one or more small fields whose proiluce was partly 
set aside for lights and festivities, and partly for the support of 


' Mr. Dunlop, Slst December 1822 ; Bom. Bev, Kec. 64 of 182.3, 241, 242. Hill 
land, varkas, often belonged to individual peasants .as much as rice land. 

“ Generally tlie only village sei-vante are the ntkdrs, {/uravs and yhddia. Mr. 
Dunlop, Slst December 1822; Bom. Rev. Bee. 64 of 1823, 2,')2. The first officers (Mr. 
Felly, 1820, Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 of 1821.318) stated that no such municipal village 
establishments as the bilra baluia h,a(l ever, even by tradition, been known in the 
Konkan. And this view was acceiAed by Government (lies, in Bom. Rev. Reo. 16 of 
1821,484-487). Further inquiry showed several traces of former village establish¬ 
ments. 

® They were also known as ovennen, vartals, and under them had generally os 
helpers, men styled ma/Mjans or chaughuld«. Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Kev. B'eo. 16 of 
1821, 165. 

■' Mr. Dunlop, 3Iat December 1822; Bom. Rev. Reo. 64 of 1823, 239. 

® Mr. Dunlop, Bora. Rev. Reo. 64 of 1823, 24.3. Mr. Dunlop mentions an officer 
styled adhikdri, apparently a village superintendent standing in the same relation to 
the deshmukh or dendi as the gdon Kulkarni stood to the denhpdnde. They had become 
as useless as the de/thmukhs. Mr. Dunlop, 1824, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 29. 
Except in the south the khot was practically the village headman. Pdtih still 
existed, but their power had long merged in the i/tof, Except certain privileges the 
pdtil had little to mark him from the other villagers. Bom, Kev. Ree. 16 of 1821 31& 

* Mr, Reid, 26th August 1828 ;Boin. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 199. ’ 

^ Lieut. Dowell, Ist November 1829 ; Bom. Rev. Kec. 226 of 1851, 268, 269. This 
applies strictly only to the Katnigiri sub-division. 
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tke gwav. Hcsldes tkis they on all village festivals^ kad a claim 
to a meal, a cocoaout, and hotel leaves and nuts. Of village artisans 
there was n i regular staff. They held no free^ indm, land and 
without th is help the people wore too poor to support them. Except 
washermen o id harbors, who in some cases received yearly grain 
allowanoer, \iJlHge artisans were paid only when they performed 
certain sp'-ciid work.^ 

The vill a If ) \vatchinen, mhdrs, wore very numerous and fairly 
well paid. In the south they called themselves hereditary holders, 
mirdais. In some places they bad Government grants of lands and 
they had r H r I )u? privilege.s and perquisites. As in peasant-held, 
kuldrgi, villiiLes the holders watched their own fields, the mhdrs 
were less usi tnl and loss highly paid than in rented, hhoti, villages.® 

Except n i ho srnth of the district the whole raanagoment of the 
village oeu :<• Mil In the renter, Jc.hot* Saving some small immunities, 
as exempt!' n I n im the house tax, pdtils had little to distinguish them 
from other ■'.uli.iv.i.tors. Pewrentcd villages had an accountant. The 
whole revoruii' i-ettlement, between himself and the cultivators on 
the one ha d ai.id himself and the Government on the othei’, was 
managed b '^ 1 1 e khot.^ 

In the s HI h oi: tlie district, whore no aetnnl measurements had 
been made, i le grain was assessed according to an old (1698) survey 
framed on iiii estimate of the seed wanted to sow the land and of 
the probable outturn of the field.® To the original demand many 


' Mr. Duiil(i|i I'lth August 1824; Bom. Rev. llec. 121 of 1825, 51. The ghadh 
were children ii il ineiiig girh, hhtiviiiH. Though called the servants of the god, they 
went on tlio In adiiian'-i i icseagea and received village oontributions. Bom. Rev. Rec, 
64 of 1823, 24; 1. 

* bt Dowell. UI, :M"V. 1829; B'>m. Rev. Rec. 22.5 01 1851, 269, 270. 

* Lt. Dowell, l.-f, V.vvemlxr 1829 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1861, 266. Their due* 
were (1829) n ut I xed cii the yearly tillage but on the original, rain, grain revenue. 
The ordinai'y ) i(i w.vs one jm.yU the innn of what was paid to the khot. They realised 
about one-half o; t n ilaiins and generally got about three hhandh, reaped a small 
profit by actin ; a,i ojessetigers to the i/to#, and from each hereditary holder, vaianddr, 
when they wei 11 11 set him about the revenue, they got a meal or half a meal. Beside* 
this their hoi so . and the grain and jack trees in their gardens were held free of 
payment. Solid inns the hereditary holders, ea/uaddrs, of the village agreed to 
change the mh t i m tea t f pay. Mr. Dunlop (1824) says mhdrs had a right to carcasses 
and to a raoid, .i rotoiinut and pan auptlri on all village festivals, marriages, and 
village reioioiiiv.s Boro. Rev. Rec, 1‘21 of 1825,50, 61. Mr. Dowell says the jiiMrs are 
not ill provide. I'.i, TTieir houses arc free from the house tax. Ini/io#i villages the 
Ho/allows the w'lM’.'rt a small field in lien of a grain payment. Bom, Rev. Rec. 225 
of 1851, 269. 2'. 0, 

^ As head f he village the khoi had fee.s varying from 2,», to 16s. (Re, 1 - 8). 
bike the accnifitrnt iihey could claim a cocoanut at each wedding and pay the village 
craftsmen less 1 h.i i the market labour rate. Boin, Rev. B ee, 225 of 1861, 268, 269, 

’’ Mr. Chapli n, Bern Rev. Reo. 10 of 1821, 518,519. People were entirely at the 
Ho/s’mercy fo) rhoridvere few accountants, kutkarnis, to check the village papers, 
Mr. H. P, Fell'., t dlortor, 18th December 1820 ; Rev, Reo. 16 of 1821, 318, 319, 327. 
So also Mr. Dove 1 1)829) says : ‘When a iieasant-held village becomes rented the 
accountant loses in^iplace.’ Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1861, 266. 

“ Mr. Dunlop, ;iUt December 1822; Bom. Rev. Roe. 64 of 1823, 238. The old 
settlement was un.(i.e in 1698 by Gann Rdm an officer of the Vildi govei’nment. Each 
field was rated it i certain amount, humla, of grain. Since 1698 occasional addition* 
or deductions hiid been made, but there had been no general revision. Mr. Reid, 0th 
December 1828. Lithog Papers, 9,10, 
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cesses bad, from time to time, been added. They were distributed 
by the village managers on each estate in proportion to its produce 
and to the owner's condition. The Vadi and Kolhapur govern¬ 
ments sometimes took the rental in kind and sometimes in money.^ 
Over the rest of the district the gwornment demand was fixed 
according to certain acre, bighthmi, rates snpplomentod by the levy 
of cesses and taxes. In theory the acre rates should have been 
revised by a survey about once in seven years.^ In practice, in 
some parts for fifteen and in other parts for fifty years, no survey 
had been made. Instead of a fresh survey the government 
officers had more or loss ai-bitrarily increased the village rental so 
that in many places the rates were very unequal.® The supplemental 
cesses and taxes, varying in tho different sub-divisions, were in 
each sub-division fairly uuifor?n^ bearing’ a certain fixed proportion, 
usually about one-half, to tho original rental.® The original rental 
was taken part in grain and part in money. The cash share was 
calculated either at an enhanced fixed conversion price or at a more 
moderate but regulated rate.® Of tho supploTuental cesses and 
taxes, pattis, some were levied in money and soine in grain. 
Among the grain cesses some were commuted for a money payment.^ 
The share of tho rental taken in grain was received at the govern¬ 
ment granaries, ddskms, and sold by auction.® 

In peasant-held, kuldrgi, villages the records wore kept by the 
accountant, kulkunii, in the same way as in tho Deccan. In rented, 
khoU, villages khot kept the accounts showing only tho (Govern¬ 
ment original demand and tlio co.sses. This, v'hatever he might 
have levied from his tenants, ho entered regularly and uniformly 
every year, (joverninent did not know what the tenant paid or 
whether the hhot, gained or lost by the farm. In mixed villages 
the peasant holders, dharekaris, paid direct to Government, and in. 
the Government accounts the rental of their lauds was kept distinct 
from the rental of the khot’s lands. The accountant kept a note of the 
peasant-held land and the khot kept a note of tho rest.® At the time 
of conquest village accounts were in the greatest disorder. The 
entries, on loose slips of paper, loft openings for all sorts of fraud.i® 
Originally few and simple, grain commutation and frosh cesses had 


* Mr. Keid (1828), Lithog. Papers 9, l®i 

® Mr, Pelly, Bom. Kev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 321. 

^ Mr. Keid (1828), Lithog. Papers 3, 4, 13, 

* Mr. Ohaplin (1821), Bom. Kev. Rec. 1C of 1821, 511. 

“ Mr. Rein (1828), Lithog. Papers, 6-8. 

* Mr, Ohaplin (1821), Bom. Kev. Kec. 16 of 1821,517. Mr. Reid (1828) adds tho 
following details : The inferior grains, harik, wdd, til, muq, and tur, were subject to 
an entire money commutation, dan-obast tasar. Of the better class of grains, bhdt, 
ndgli, and vari, half was commuted, J higher than the established rates, beheda, and 
J lower, and half was taken in grain. In SiSlshi, Vijaydurg, Eatndgiri, and Anjanvel 
one-half, and in Suv.arndurg one-quarter was taken in money. Lithog. Papers 6 8. 

’’ Mr, Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 12, 13. Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec.’ie 
of 1821, 617. * Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 11, 12. 

* Mr. Chaplin, Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Compare Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. 
Bee. 121 of 1826, 21. In former surveys the fields belonging to peasant holders, 
dhdrekaris, were entered in their own names. Those belonging to the khot were 
entered in the khot’s name. 

Mr, Dunlop, I5th August 1824 ; Bom. Rev. Eeo, 121 of 1825, 54, 55, 
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made tlio oMlrlgn complicated beyond menshrod The labour of 
keeping tlio le. onnta of a moderately sized village was enortnous. 
it was almos:, liopeloss to trace thieving or fraud. Though they 
wore free from fcactions, so complicated were the entries that only 
practised acce j r t aats could make them out. It was hopeless for the 
peasants to try ii undex-staud them.* 

There wort iimr classes of laudholdors, grantees of estates, 
indmddrs, villa:>c renters and managers, hhotn, peasant holders, 
and d 'id/ 'X/.wris, aud tenants, ardhelis. There were many 
grantees of vili xycs. ininidars and mranji'middrs, whose cultivators 
wore either peasant holders, dhdrekaris, or tenauts-at-will, ardhelis. 
The grantees xs tuv,' continued in their former position standing in 
the same relation to t.hc cultivators as Govemraeut did in other 
villages, merely i i'ceiving what but for the spontaneous action of 
alienation Govei uraent would itself have collected.* 

The village roidcrs and managers, khols, were a special class.* Both 
directly as village lu.magars, and through thoir close connection with 
the hereditary re\ enue oflicers,® the khots were so completely masters 
of the district recor U that the early British officers were baffled and 
banked in their ;UicniptH to settle thoir relations to Government 
and to the differoi t c usses of uuder-holdors. Of the village farmers 
or routers,® at the h rginnmg of British rule, some had and others 
had not title deeds, ■•■■ano.ds. Iffio original grants date from the reign 
of Yusuf Adil Shal; , I IS!'-1510) of Bijapur,'^ and show that they were 
in some cases made with thxs object of restoi’ing the villages to 
prosperity.® Only n stuall proportion of tho khots represented the 
holders of the origiiia' grants. Grantee khots wore found only in the 
strip of laud between the Hinkot and KharepHtan rivei's. North of 
the Biiukot river no ki .its hold grants,® In the extreme south near 
Malvau there wm’o(!-] d, wo khots From Malvan north to tho 
Kharepatan river th ' ki'.oh had either gained possession by mortgage 
from the peasant prc'pt intors, or they wox-o the representatives of 
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* Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1814 ; Bom. Bov. Boo. 121 of 1825, 58. ’ Ditto, 15. 

^ Mr. H. B. I’elly Collw U i '•.o (loir. 557, 18th Decoinbcr 1820; Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 
of 1821, 312-318. 

‘ Much of tho materials lor liiR account of the khoU has hooii taken from Mr. E. T. 
Dandy’s compilation. Bom. (iov. Hcl., New Series, CXXXIV. 

’’ All the iidioers of the d .itii. t were connected with the khots. Bom. Bev. Bee. 211 
3f 1828, 17U. 

* Tho word Mof means fai nu r or renter. In one of tho oldest deeds hhol and 
kdrddr, that is fanner, are i «-t! synonymous. Mr. Dunlop (1824); Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 13. 

^ Mr. Chaplin, 2l8t Novem u r 1821 ; Bom. Bev. Bee. 1C of 1821, 519, 520. Mr. Pelly 
[18th December 1820) says it is l.elievel that they were introduced at the time of 
Nizto Sh.-th, Eev. Bee. 16 >4 1821, 319. Mr. Chitplin’s is the correct account (sea 
above, p. 195). 

® Some of the grants state l .iai the adllage was nearly waste and the people peti¬ 
tioned for a khfit. Mr. Candy in Gov, Sel., New Series, CXXXIV. 6. 

“ In the north Konkan, wrote Mr, Chaplin in 1820 (Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 2), 
the right of a khot to hereditary suaiession either never existed or had been entirely 
disregarded. To the older ini ilnt .uits of north Konkan, wrote Mr. Pelly in 1819 
(Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 1), tli ■ khot is purely a contractor. To them the idea of an 
hereditary contractor is ridioul-mt. 

Mr. Hale (1813-1818), Bom. iov. Stl. CXXXIV. 6. 

B 330 -29 
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farmers to wbonij about the middle of the eighteenth century, certain 
villages had been rented. None of them seem to have held deeds.' 
Among grantee hhota were many whose title was of later date 
than the times of the Bijapur kings. Some held under Moghal' 
(1690-1720), others under Maratha (1760-1818) grants, and the deeds 
of a third class passed by local, subha or mahdl, officers were under 
the Peshwa held to give no certain rights.^ When the British first 
took the Konkan, it was thought by some that certain khois, who 
held sanads or title deeds, were entitled to special hereditary rights 
and privileges not possessed by those Ichots who simply passed an 
agreement from year to year. In practice, however, the British 
Government have never seen reason to make any distinction between 
those hhots who can and those who cannot produce documents 
relating to or confirmatory of their occupation of these villages. 
Some few of these deeds are no doubt real title deeds, but many of 
thehi are merely decisions by the Peshwa’s and other courts on 
disputes between different claimants.® 

The khots had hereditary rights as village renters and managers.^ 
How far they had proprietary rights was doubtful.® The khot was 


' Mr, Dunlop, Botn. Eev. Ree. 64 of 1823, 242. Of the southern Ichots oven those 
with the strongest power and position were, according to Mr, Dunlop, ‘pure farmers’. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 8. 

“ In the last years i)f Bijirio’s government (1706-1818) the district was farmed to 
men who oared neither what they, nor what their predecessors, granted. Deeds for 
the same village had been passed by three or four omoers. Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 
1822 J Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 244. According to Major Jervis {Konkan, 77), 
hhots who gained their estate by mortgage or in other way than by direct succession, 
had the duties, but something short of the privilege of a grantee khot. It has been 
estimated that not one-sixth of the whole body of Ratnigiri khots are holders of title 
deeds. Mr. Naime to Government, 8th April 1876. 

^ Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. S. 

< Vatanddr khots claim an hereditary and indefeasible right and under the lata 
government freely pawned and sometimes sold their offices. Mr. Chaplin, Bom, Rev, 
Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. It cannot be questioned that the villages are farmed. Mr. 
Felly, December 18, 1820; Bom. Bov. Rec, 16 of 1821, 321. Whatever their origin 
it has grown into a regular established and acknowledged right of farm, Mr. Chapfin, 
Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 520. 

“ The grantee or vatanddr khots were farmers of the rent of the village. Mr. 
Chaplin, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Without a deed a khot has no proprie¬ 
tary right in the village soil (Judgment in TazubAi's case (1866), Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 85). Unless a deed contains words expressly granting the ownership of the 
soil it must be held that the ownership of the soil was not granted. (Bombay High' 
Court Reports, VI. 199). It may well be doubted, says Mr, Candy (Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 86) whether any of the old deeds expressly granted ownership in the soil. 
They run something like this : You are from generation to generation to enjoy the 
hereditary farm, kiwti vata-n, of the village and the honour, mdnpdn, that goes with it. 
You are to spread tillage, to pay the Government revenue, and to live happily. There 
is nothing in the grants, says Sir H. B. Ellis (2nd February 1874), that gives the 
slightest colour to any pretension to proprietary rights in the land. The only deed 
quoted by Bko SAheb Mandlik (Brief History of Vatandto Khots, 6) that seems to grant 
ownership in the land is dated 1833. So again, the Mofs claim of a sort of hereditary 
right in everything in the village has always been disallowed by the manager of the 
district. (Bom. Gov, to Directors, 3rd May 1826 ; Rev. Letters to Directors, Vol. 18, 
234), Captain Wingate (1851) stated that at first the British officers imagined the khots 
to be proprietors of their villages (Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 15), and Mr. Candy says (Bom. 
Gov. sel. CXXXIV. 85) innumerable extracts from old records might be made to show 
that the khot had some proprietary right. As far as has been traced Government, as 
in the passages quoted above, was, from the first, careful neither to style nor to 
consider the khot a proprietor. 
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not only the fa 'mer of the revenue, he was also a Government oflScer 
bound to per l'oriQ ceitain duties, to conciliate and superintend the 
cultivators, and to help the Government in collecting the revenue 
and distributing the Government demand.^ The great power which 
the Tihot’s positim, as renter and manager of the village, gave him' 
was limited on tl-e one hand by the right of Government to increase 
the village reutiil and oust the khot if he refused to pay,® and on the 
other hand b\ tlie custom of the country which prevented the khot 
from recover) m h'om tho bulk of the villagers more than a certain' 
share of the produce.’* 

Khots were ■ if a;l cashes, but chiefly Musalmans, Marathas, Parbhus,, 
and Brahmanti. The original khots were in most cases Mardthas or 
Musalmans. 'I’h ) Hialimans were chiefly new men who had come to 
the front in tie iitter part of the eighteenth century in the years 
of Brahman pi v' ir ami Brahman misrule.* Of all conditions, k^ots 
as a class were rich, and from their connection with the native 
district officers vry powerful.® 

Tlie early Hrkish ciffioers divided the under-holders into two 
main classes, peimmt t.olders, kuldrags or 'dhdrekaris, and tenants, 
ardheUs. Tho lauds of peasant holders were entered in their own 
names, those oh t.inauts in tho khot’s name. Peasant holders kept 
their land on il uost the same terms as tho Deccan mirdsddrs.^ 
The right of i.lii'i peasant holders to their land was admitted. 
Except at a new survey their rent wiis not liable to be raised.^ 
Those in the soatli of tlie district, where tho khots had little power, 


> .Tervis’ Konkar 71-79. Whim a khot died without heirs Government handed 
ovei- his office to a new iaaiily charging the new khot a fine or succession fee. Lieut. 
Dowell, Ist Noveml ev I8L’9 ; Bom. Kev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 266. 

I* In the oldest (iV.l.i! nollection of papers a case is cited in which a villago 
was taken from a .(// )' and given to another on his agreeing to pay a larger sum. 
(Bom. Gov. Sel. CX.'CXIV' 1.8). Mr. Turquand (1857) (ditto 4) states that the Peshwa 
transferred vilUgl'^ without the khots’ consent. But on agreeing to pay the 
enhanced rental thi; i /< ot wo nld seem to have always been allowed to resume his 
management (see B'm. Gnv. Sel. GXXXIV. 4, 13, 33), He was not stripped of his 
hlMUhip unless he p is i.i.l 11 lormal deed, hf-ddva patra. Government had me power 
to enhance its demimd on the introduction of a fresh survey. Fresh-surveys were 
originally made once in f ix or eight years. ♦(Mr, Chaplin, 1820, in Bora. Gov. Sel. 
GXXXIV. 34). Bui af described above, under the Peshwa it was usual to enhance 
the demand by agree-mnt and without any survey. (See above, p, 218). 

* Mr. Pelly (1819; .s: ys tile lower class of tenants generally pay one-half of the 
produce. To oust a r CLiiilarly paying tenant would be thought a hardship. (Bom. Gov. 
Sel. GXXXIV. 11). Idr. i Ihaiihn also notices one-half theproduce as a limit. (Ditto 12). 

^ Mr. Chaplin (1821) i i.d Mr. Dowell (1829) in Bom. Gov, Sel. GXXXIV j see also 
Bom. Rev, Ree. ifiof IHi l, 619. Villages under Mardtha Mote did not flourish. Mr. 
Dowell (1829) cites ti e ase of .i clriof Mol of the village of Ori spending some years 
in SiltAra on 4s. (Es. 2) a rairar.h taking care of a Brahman’s turban ana shoes. The 
family was so poor tlisl they could not raise 30«. (Rs. 16) to rebuild their house. 1st 
November 1829, Rev R e-, 225 of 1851, 258. 

® The khots are cl' iilinost every caste and condition in life. Some are poor 
peasants, some are mi n m wealth and intelligence. Bomi Gov. Sel. II. 2. 

® Lieut. Dowell (18 2! i Born. Rev. Rec. 226 of 1851, 259. One point of differenae 
seems to have been tl at it was doubtful whether the EatnAgiri peasant holders had 
the right to sell the r land Jervis’ Konkan, 78. Mr. Pelly (1818) said it was 
generally believed he hh 1 i dispose of bis property. Bom. Rev. Ree, 16 of 1821,. 314. 

? Mr. Chaplin, 182) t om,. Rtv. Rec. 16 of 1821, 615. 
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were (1822) consulted by their village managers, before any new 
cess was levied. Each, with a voice in the village management, had 
a sense of his own consequence and felt himself of iinpoi’tance and 
respected. They were the best class in the country.^ Besides the 
peasant holders from whom tho Government assessment only was 
recovered there were some bodies of reduced peasant holders who 
had agreed to pay tho M\,ot something more than the Government 
demand. These holdor.s, from paying this additional demand, were 
known as dairpatkaris, who on every khandi paid an extra Rs. 10, 
didpatharis who paid one and a half instead of one 7iian, and 
dupatkarifi who jjaid two instead of one inan? Erom men of 
this class the hhot could not exact the eighth day labour tax, 
dth vdh? The rest of the cullivators wore grouped by the first 
British officers under the general head of half-crop payers, ardhelis. 
Among these they believed there were some from whom the khot 
could not tako rnoro than a fixed amount and whom to oust would 
bo held a hardship,* and others whose only safeguard was the fear of 
the khot that if ho extorted too much tho land would bo thrown up.® 
The early officers admitted that the khota had baffled their attempts 
to find out the true position of their tenants. They were strongly 
impressed with the need of a survey.® Unless a register was kept 
tho rights of tho tenant must fall from want of support.^ 

In two respects the system in force at the beginning of British role 
was a success. Under it all tho arable land of tho district had boon 
brought under tillage,® and the revenue was realised with ease and 


' Mr, Dunlop, Slat Deo. 1S22 ; Bom. Rev. Reo. 64 of 182,% 239. If apeasant holder 
loft the village, his laud lapsed to the khot. But if the holder witliin a certain vague 
time and under certain vague conditions came bade and claimed the land, the khot 
had to restore it. Mr. Reid, 26th J^ril (1828); Bom Rev. Eec. 211 of 182% 183. 

“ Mr, E. T. Candy ; Bom. Rev. Comp. 1971 of J870. In the south was (1822) a 
class who had fallen lower than this. They had pawned their rights ns holders and 
agreed to pay the mortgagee half their grain produce. Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 
64 of 1823, 242. 

* Mr. Belly (1820),Bom. Rev. Rcc. 16of 1821, 314. Under the British the t'ftoJstriod 
to enforce this cess from tho pleasant holders, l>iit Mr. Belly stopped it. Ditto, 317. 

‘‘ Mr. Belly (1820), Bom. Rev. Rec. IC of 1821, .315, so also Mr, Chaplin (1821). 
Custom has fixed half the produce as the limit of rent. Local usage rules the rate. 
Bom. Rev. Bvcc. Kief 1821, .514. 

" Mr, Chaplin, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 512-514. The had power of ejectment, 
and the peasant had no right to land extippt on such terms as he could settle with 
the khot. They were bound only by the ties of inutu.al interest, Mr. Chaplin, 
Bom. Rev, Eec, 16 of 1821,512-514. H.alf produce, s.ay8 Mr. Dunlop (1822), seems 
to be the utmost limit of assessment from tenants. They often got better terms and 
were then called khandkaris or maktcMrs. In both cases, unless otherwise provided 
for, they had to perform one day’s service in eight, dth velh, for the khot, and pay 
Go’veniraent a house and miscellaneous, kdreai, cess. Rom, Rev. Eec. 64 of 1823, 
248, 249. Some of the half-crop tenants, ardhelis, held on lease, «K/u, istdva, and 
haul, others on a mere verbal agreement, ukti. Jervis’ Konk.au, 80, 

* in 1822 Mr. Dunlop urged a survey, .and in 1823 Government agreed that a 
survey was the only means to guard the under-holders against oppression. Bom. 
Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 13. 

1 Mr. Reid (1828), Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 179. The result of the Ratni'giri survey 
(1826-1829) was to show a large proportion of customary tenants, that is tenants who 
could not be called on to pay more than a customary rate. 

® There was (1824) no w.asto land availahlo to grant as assignments to pAUU, 
Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 40, 41. Considering the character of the 
country it was surprising how large a harvest it yielded. Of the whole produce at 
least toui'-fU'tha was rice, and besides tuiyll and vari, there was a grain grown to 
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without rcTiiiiBions.^ As a class the X’Aois wore well off. The more 
rospeotabli ) \'i'ero men of capital who laid out money in bringing 
new land iiiide]’ tillage.^ The best lands in central Ratnagiri had 
been reoo\ ei t (3 by extensive embankments from the sea.® Of the 
peasant h ildurs .some wore in distress, others wore substantial 
farmers.^ 'J' lo luilf-crop tenants had two safeguards against the 
hhot’s oppoHsion: the fear that if too much was asked the land 
would lie v. ii^le, and the right of appeal to Government against over¬ 
exaction. 'J’lie scarcity of waste laud and the power of the hhot 
to sci/.o thr liciiso and goods of any tenant who left his village,® 
and to tr .nahr to the village ho went to the share of the 
(lovernmei t leaiand the tenant had formerly paid, made the first 
safeguard i t ht llis use.'’ With the help of the custom that the khot’s 
demand was not to go hoyojid onc-half of the crop, the appeal to 
the Govori nn ut was of some practical value.' Still it was very 
hard for his OMiauts to combiuo against a khot and they were (1^19) 
generally d'^p in h.s debt and wholly at his mercy.® 

In every ’e ipect, in spirit, intelligence, and comfort, the half-crop 
tenants wore In r Ijclow the people of trujarat and the Deccan.® Among 
them, a mai ' e.n ing a docent turban or ever so coarse a di'ess 
attracted a1 tuition as being above the lower orders.®® No money 
passed (182 ) imong thorn. The khot advanced gi’ain for seed and 
food and in rcinni took their crops. In a khot’s village it was rare 
to see a riipoi in a tenant’s hand. In the deepest poverty, almost 
in villanagc', thijy looked to the khot as their sole master and 


iiiake oil and fd d .'. .trii'. Tattle gram and not much wlieat was planted. The whole 
of the rice lands, n- a o floudad in ttio rains. As in Tiombay the rice was sometimes 
sown broadcaal, lad generally in liods and afterwards planted out. Eice lands 
were, aocordin« t- (iia'lity, .assessed at difl'cront rates. The best grew sugarcane, 
turmeric, ami giiigi I. Heine small watered tracts yielded double crops, Mr. Eelly 
(1820), Horn, III V I :.oe, IC of 1821, .828, .S29. 

‘ Mr. Polly (1.81"), Bon. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 6. Except in cases of extreme 
distress, neither in letil.od nor in peasant-held villages were remissions allowed. Mr. 
Chaplin (1821), 15,..ii. Ilev, Roe, lOof 1821, 513. 

“ Mr, Felly (1,'■ 201, Boin. Rev, Hec. 16 of 1821, 319, .320. 

® Mr. Punlop ilSlD.liom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 255. 

^ Mr. Chaplin il'-'l), Bom. Rov. Rec. 16 of 1821, 523. 

''The khutit (18:! 5 nlidmed the houses, and in some cases even the cattle and 
gtoclt of cultivat es who,'liaving settled in their village, might retire to another. 
Mr. Reid, Bora. I!. i Rec. 211 of 1828, 192. 

“ This practice n i-i known as dloirdlxUl. The edbet, says Mr, Reid (1828), was 
that tho khot fell m mtoreiit in conciliating his tenants or in making them easy and 
conteirtod. Bom 1 t \'. Re,r. 211 of 1828, 190-192. 

’’ Mr. Dunlop i l.s:;.:) .s.'iyt tho practice of former governments authorizes ours in 
establishing rate;, t,. fo itrain the exactions of hhots. Bom. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 247. 
So Mr. 'J’urqiiand . 857) says the Peshwa occasionally interfered (Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 4) ; ami I hr .Toint .Judge in TazubAi’s case (1866) speaks of the Peshwa 
removing a khot ’ir ..ppr.ssfingtho cultivators. 

“Mr. Pelly, Bi in Gov. 8el. OXX.XJV. 10. Undisputed rights were.(1819) fraudu¬ 
lently withheld by the khoU. One great cause of the success of the khota’ encroach¬ 
ments was the tr (h i.; amount each individual was called on to pay. It bore no 
proportion to the c ' l iitsf niid troulile o( making a complaint. (Sir. Dunlop, 31st 
Dcooinher 1822, B in . Itev. Hoc. 04 of 1822, 247). At the time of the conquest, writes 
Mr. Crawford (28ih 1 eneiubor 1873), population had increased and all tho arable area 
w,as tilled. Thed/rG l ouk' get what tenns he pleased. He no longer hesitated to 
rackrent, and w'at s.nnotiiaes able oven to oust his tenants. 

■’ Mr. Oh.aplin {i8'21), .Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 522, 

I'' Mr. PeUy (18:!0), Bom. Rov. Roc. 10 of 1821,343. 
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landlord.' A great number could not afford tbemselves or tbeir 
families the luxury of a full meal of any sort of grain even once a 
day.^ Too listless to grow vegetables, they preferred trusting to 
forest produce, gathering firewood, gallnuts hirdds, and red flowers 
dhdyti. From these and occasional labour hire, they bought their 
blankets and other scanty clothing.® 

The early British officers made no change in the system of fixing 
and gathering the revenue. At first (25th August 1818) the 
Collector,- Mr. Polly, suggested that the district should as soon as 
possible be surveyed.' Afterwards a fuller knowledge of the 
distressed state of the country led him to advise delay. The revenue 
of the year (1819-20) showed an iucreasoof £33,201 (Rs. 3,32,010) on 
the amount realised in the year before. This was due to no rise in 
the rate of rents. Grain was dear and the prices fetched at the 
government auction sales were much higher than was expected. 
The mode of collecting the land revenue was in no way changed- 
It was taken in kind according to the ancient custom of the Konkan.® 
Next year (1820) Mr. Felly recommended that native surveyors 
should be brought from the Habsan, and under the ColleotoFa 
superintendence, one or two sub-divisions should be surveyed and 
settled for five years. Mr. Felly was strongly of opinion that 
except in removing oppressive and improper imposts and correcting 
abuses, for a few years in revenue matters local customs, sMrastds,. 
should be closely followed. The land could be measured, classed, 
and assessed accol'diugto usage. The landholders would gain because- 
the Government demand from each would become clearly known 
and easily found out, and the appointment of village accountants 
would gradually give a knowledge of tho true position of the hhots 
and help Government to recover rights then fraudulently withheld.® 
Government agreed with Mr. Pelly that there could be no doubt of 
the objectionable tendency of the Jihoti system and of the need of 
curtailing the khot’s authority and subjecting him to control.' Before 


‘Mr. Chaj)lin (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, .507 - 626. The ttoi made the 
greatest possible profit by leaving tho bitabandman the least possible share. The 
only limit was tho absolute necessities of nature. He allowed the peasant no more 
than his existence required. Still they *vere said to treat them with kindness and 
to be generally popular. Their vilhages were quite .as good as peasant-held villages. 
(Bom. Rev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 521-523). Mr. Dunlop (1822) speaks of an oppressive 
taxation and an impoverished, dispirited, and degraded people. (Bom. Rev, Rec. 
64 of 1823, 276). The villagers are (1820) much in debt to the Mot and wholly at 
his mercy, (Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 326, 327). Deeply indebted to their khots, 
many are little better than abject slaves. In some degree time has reconciled them 
and where this may not be the case the habit of depondonce has deprived them of the 
spirit and confidence as well as the means of providing for themselves. (Mr. Dunlop, 
1822, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 250). In 1824, Mr, Dunlop wrote, ‘though, since the 
transfer of the district, the position of the cultivators has certainly improved, their 
circumstances are still bad enough. The most carefully prepared statements I can 
frame have left the cultivator without the means of subsistence. No doubt 1 have 
been imposed on. But I am satisfied that they live on incredibly little.’ (Boim 
Rev. Reo. 121 of 1825, 79, 80). 

® Mr. Dunlbp, Bom. Rev. Bee. 121 of 1825, 80, 81. 

* Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Bee. 121 of 1825,81. * Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 323. 

*’Mr. Pelly, 18th December 1820; Bom. Rev. Roc. 16 of 1821, 310. 

* Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 326, ^ Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 485, 
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othdr chanf 'i^i) were made the number of rented, klioti, and peasant- Chapter VIII 
held, kulafivi, Tillages should be recorded and an inquiry made into litod 

the rights ot the different classes of laudholdersd As regards Administration, 
a village siafGovernment were of opinion that while the hhot 
was the fittest agent for police and revenue duties, it was of great 
importance to introduce the office of village accountant.® To 
improve the village watch it was proposed that bands of Ramoshia 
should be entci tai]ied.® Mr. Felly’s (16th December 1820) proposed 
commutation scale fcr the grain rental was also sanctioned.* 

During this vtiar (1820) Ratnagiri was visited by a destructive 
attack of cb';>li'ra that from ono end of tho district to the other 
daily carried off numbers. Besides from this epidemic tbe district 
suffered sevect ly. In May a storm of wind and rain caused great 
damage by iaml and sea. Between Anjanvel and Goa about 
forty coasting '-cssohi were totally wrecked, and at Rajapnr, about 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) of property, including much Government 
grain, was washed away by the rise of the river. In the south the 
dams of two large ponds, Knrabharmat and Dhamapur near Malvan, 
burst, and at iln' salt works much damage was done. Remissions 
to the amount of £319 (Rs. 3190) were granted.® In 1821, 
though tbe Raanudiis and Manga were less troublesome than some 
years before, gtaii ■ robbaries, believed to bo tbe work of discharged 
fort garrisons, v ci o c-erj' distressing.® Mr. Blphinstono, when on tour 
in Ratnagiri in 18;M, was impressed wi,th tho loud complaints against 
the English Go rtu'iiment. The bad feeling was, he thought, duo to 
the Brahmans v he had supplied almost all of the Feshwa’s civil and 
many of his militai'y officers, and whose priests greatly missed Bdji 
Elio’s lavish bount y' 'i' A,s Adiofs the Brahmans had almost unlimited 
power and their lu bits cf business and intrigue gave them such an 
influence that tbi y made the common people adopt views most 
oppo.sed to their ] e;il interests.® Mr. Elphiustone strongly advocated 
the establishmeiit of villag<3 accountants, and the conversion of 
rented, khotii in'c peasant-held, kula.rgi, villages. Though so old 
an institution the /diofs caused the bitterest discontent. Their 
arbitrary exactions a id their demand of one day’s work in eight 
were the subject < f common complaint. Consistent with tbe khots’ 
rights every mea tu -o should be taken to raise the villagers out of 
their thraldom. A survey would be very difficult. The khots 
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* Bom. Gov. Letter, '.ISth June 1821; Bom. Rev. Rcc. 1(5 of 1821, 498, 499. 

’ Bom. Rev. Reo, 111 of 1821, 485, 48f>, 489. Their wiah that a staff of village 
acooniitants should bo ajij/i idled had already been brought to the notice of the district 
officers. Gov, Res. IStli Novomber 1820 ; Ditto, 486. 

“ Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 f f'2l, 487. 

* Tho rates were for tho khaiuh of sweet rice £2 2s. to £2 8«. (Rs. 21-Rs, 24), for 
tldgli £2 4s. 3d. to £2 3 4.o (Us. 22 os. 2 - Rs, 27), and for vari £1 14s. Zd. to £2 
(Rs. 17 as. 2 - Ra. 20). Tliesc rates at first fixed for the south were afterwards extended 
to the whole district. Eton. Rev. Roe. 16 of 1821,835,541. Aocordina to Mr. Gibson 
these rates were in some siiU divisions fifty per cent higher than the old rates. 

t Mr. Pelly (1820), Bovu, Rev, Ree. 16 of 1821, 687, 688, 697. 

® Bom. Gov. Letter, 28fch June 1821; Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 503. 

r BAji RAo used to send i'.vO.OOO (Rs, 5,00,000) a year in charity into the south 
Konkan. Government to tin: Directors, 6th November 1823; Bom. Rev, Rec. 17 of 
1823, 84. 

* Gov, to the Directors, B nn, Rev. Rcc. 17 of 1823, 85. 
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would thwart and corrupt it. Still Mr. Dunlop should make a 
beginning. He should find whether tenants, ardhelix, had any 
rights in which Government could protect them, and whether there 
was any limit beyond which the khots’ demands should not be 
allowed to goJ 

Equal rates and good village servants were, in Mr. Dunlop^s 
opinion, the only means for bettering the mass of the people.^ 
Without a survey, equality of rates could not be ensured. 
Measurements were accordingly pressed on in different parts of 
the district. But as the staff was untrained and wanted European 
supervision, the results were not trustworthy. Still they brought 
to light the great roughness and unevenness of former surveys, 
proving that the tillage area was double and in places treble what had 
formerly been returned.* As regards tenures, inquiries showed that 
over the whole district the revenue paid under the peasant, kuldrgi, 
system was £4633 (Rs. 46,330) more than the revenue paid by 
farmers, khots. Mr. Dunlop proposed some changes in village 
management which, he thought, would greatly increase the amount 
of peasant-paid revenue and give so great a preponderance to the 
more favourable tenure, that the khots would be kept back from 
oppressive acts by the fear of their people moving into peasant-held 
villages.'* The chief changes were that the khots should be kept 
on as headmen, and their pay bo made to depend on the prosperity 
of their villages by assigning them a small quantity of grain from 
each rent-paying field. At the same time a staff of village 
accountants should bo introduced, so that the managers, 
kamdvisddrs, might find out the truth of all claims to abatement of 
revenue.* In parts of Malvan Mr. Dunlop proposed reductions in the 
assessment rates. Those were, he thought, the only over-assessed 
parts of the district.® Besides this lowering of rates, Mr. Dunlop 
thought (1824) that the farms of certain forest produce and several 
miscellaneous cesses should be abolishedr' 

Changes in the village staff were also pressed on. Khoti 
villages were being surroudered and arrangoinouts were made to 
choose one of the khots as the head or manager. In the south, the 
headmen’s payment had some years before (1818-1820) been fixed, 
by an assignment of five or three per cent of tho village rental. ’I’his 
system, with some change of ratae, Mr. Dunlop thought should be 
introduced over tho whole district.* Tho inquiry into tho system 


* Government to the Directors, Bom. Rev. Eeo. 17 of 1823, 93. 

- Bom, Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 79. 

® Mr, Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 65-88. 

■* Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 53, 64, 

“ Mr. Dunlop (21st December 1822), Bom. Rev. Rco. 64 of 1823, 252. 

® The reason for lowering the rates was tho fall in the price of rice from £1 4s. to £1 
(Rs. 12 - Rs. 10) a bhara. Bora. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 269. 

’’ Bom. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 81-85. The farms of firewood, gallnut, and a red 
flower used as a dye, of selling coooanuts in the parts of the district where they 
did not grow, the sale of betel leaves, and the sale of cattle, 

* His proposals were, villages yielding less than £60 (Rs. 600) at six per cent j 

villagers yielding from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000) four per cent; from £100 to £200 

(Rs. 1000 ■ 2000) three per cent; from i'200 to £300 (Es. 2000 - 3000) two per cent j 

and one per cent on all above £300 (Rs, 3000). Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824; Bom. 
Rev. Rec. 121 of 1826, 38 - 47. 
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of keeping ^ il 'i;go accounts had stown tliat though most villages 
in the dial rid bail noniinally an accountant, the duties were 
very carelessly done. The members of the accountants’ families 
generally arr inged among themselves to hold the office in turn. 
And so it happ Mied thar the village accountant was often a man 
from Sindia’s or Hoikar’s court utterly ignorant of the village, 
never visiting it except when, perhaps once in fifteen years, his turn 
came. Nor va>- their work supervised, for the office of divisional 
accountant, d( .v/i/was, as a rule, in the hands of the village 
accountant’s iimdy.* Each family should, said Mr. Dunlop, be 
called on to oln one of their number for the constant exercise of 
the duty,* and mdead of on loose leaves the accounts should be kept 
in regular books. Accountants were greatly needed as a check on 
the khots. One c reat source of khot exactions was the mixing of 
public and pri\ ate cliiiraS. If a cultivator showed that he had been 
called on to pay i lore than he ought, the khot was never at a loss. 
The excess was said to have been taken on account of some old debt 
or other private transaction. The khot'^ would oppose the change; 
but this could .lot; l^e helped. Without village accountants 
remis-sions were os dess. Attempts to better the state of the people 
only went to euncL the khots.^ 

In some ways 'hr' change of Government pressed heavily on the 
district. The larg i amoant of saving.s and pensions that used to 
flow into it from i tfic ecs in the Peshwa’s aorvioe cesssed, and instead 
of consignments o ' treasure from Poona for the support of the 
garrisons much of the revenue was sent to Bombay.* At first 
neither the revenue nor the judicial courts worked well. In the 
revenue courts the‘(i were no records from which the people’s claims 
could be tested. Tl oy made frequent complaints, but they did not 
promote their iiitei'cM s by complaining. It was generally better 
for them to submi;. vo imposition.® To get to the judicial court, 
adalat, was, from i lany parts of the district, a long journey. 
Without a small si jek of ready money the journey could not be 
made, and as many ol iho people bad no cash and no means of raising 
cash, the new system qwned a way for fraud and oppression and 
pressed hardly on tu' poor.® On the other hand the demand 
for unj)aid’ labour w u stopped, grievances were redressed, and 
several of the me st oppressive and unpopular cesses remitted. 
Though unquestionably improved the people were still very badly 
off, many of them ek ii;>- out a living by gathering forest produce.'^ 
Without proper village establishments and equal assessments there 
was little hope of lasili g improvement.® 

On this report of Mr. Dunlop’s, Government (10th January 1825) 
decided, that though ihefc/wd’s claim to an hereditary right in every 
thing in the village t ad always been disallowed, they had an 


' Mr. Dunlop,'15th Augiat IS14 ; Bom. Rev, Bee. 121 of 1825, 47, 48. 

= Bom. Rev. Bee. 121 of I*'.'., 49, 50. » Ditto, 33, 34. 

* Mr. Dunlop, Boin. Rev. Re • 121 cf 1825, 78. “ Ditto, 32. “ Ditto, 85-88. 

? Ditto, 79-81. Ditto, 7fr. 
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hereditary claim to their farms with which it was neither just nor 
politic to interfere. It was not the wish of Government to make the 
hkots give up their position and office. Improvements should be 
confined to ascertaining and securing the rights of other classes with¬ 
out setting aside the khots^ established claims. Of the husbandmen, 
the peasant-holders, dhdrekMris, were the only class who had rights, 
limiting the power of the Tcliots. To find out the rights of the 
peasant holders some period of good Maratha government should 
be chosen and from the records of that time it should be discovered 
whether the rent duo by the peasant holder, dhdrekari, to the 
village farmer was fixed. If the farmer made any further claim he 
would have to prove it. If the peasant holder, dhdrekari, could not 
establish a limit to the farmer’s claim of rent, the average payment 
in past years was to be fixed as the future rent, the peasant holder, if 
he Qould, proving any exemption. Peasant holders, dhdrekaris, such 
as those in Suvarndurg, who had made over some of their original 
rights to the village farmer, could not, unless fraud was proved, 
claim to be restored to their former position. In their case, as in 
the case of the full peasant holders, any limit of the farmer’s demand 
should be carefully maintained. Yearly tenants, ardhelis or upris, 
who moved from place to place as they were tempted by favourable 
terms, and who had not even a usufructuary right to the soil, had no 
need of ■ Government interference. Competition among the khots 
would secure them proper pay. If the khots combined against 
them the yearly lenants could be tempted to peasant-held, kuldrgi, 
villages. Perfect freedom to move was all that men of this class 
wanted and this they seemed to have. The introduction of a survey 
was approved. A beginning should be made in some place under 
the Collector’s eye, and progress should be very gradual. Village 
accountants should also be appointed, and arrangements made to 
ensure peasant holders against exactions. But care should be taken 
that the accountant did not meddle with the fanner’s rights.^ To 
appoint headmen, pdtils, to rented, klioti, villages would only lead to 
the clashing of authority. The better plan would be to make the 
khots responsible for the village police.® 

In the want of information as to who were peasant holders with 
a claim to limit the khot’s demand, and who were shifting labourers 
with no rights which Governmdht could protect, these instructions 
would seem to have added considerably to the khot’s power. Within 
three years (1828), in the country south of the Bankot river, the hhoti 
system was complete. Most villages were purely khoti without a 
single peasant holder, the rest were mixed and peasant-held. In 
mixed villages the khot’s power was gradually spreading as he claimed 
the land and was held answerable for the revenue of absent peasant 


* Under these orders no more accountants were sent to khoti villages. In peasant- 
held villages the accountants worked well. With correct accounts and receipts the 
people were free from the oppression of the headmen. Mr. Reid, Bom, Rev. Eec. 211 
of 1828, 193, 194. 

Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825,231, These instructions, in due course (Despatch 
dated 6th August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Eec. 6, 1828-1831, 17) met with the approval of 
the Court of Directors, 
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toldera. I fisl oail of occasionally hinting at a claim to land not in the' 
hands of peasant holders, th.ehhots now openly avowed and maintained 
their claim to proprietary rights.* Meanwhile two despatches (4th 
May 1825, 2 kd Iday 1827) came from the Court of Directors 
dwelling st iongly on the degraded state of the people and on the' 
right and dufy of Government to protect them from the hhot’s 
exactions.* 'liie result of this strong expression of the views of the- 
Home Govei’uinent was twofold. An attempt was made to change 
rented into ])“asann-held villages, and a survey of the Ratnagiri 
sub-division w,i,s begun. The introduction into hhoti villages of a- 
peasant-hold iij<^:', mirdsi, system recommended by Government was 
not found pruoticable.® At the same time, many villages in the- 
northern suti-diMisions, foitnerly rented, were resumed and managed 
by Government through the agency of village accountants. In these 
villages the at'ornpt was made to raise the tenants to the level of 
peasant holdet's. But they were so poor that they preferred having 
a man of capital between them and Government, who would advance 
them tho pe-'ity sums they wanted and help them in their tillage.* 
Still the iuquir us l:hen made brought to light the important fact 


y Mr Eeid, Vugusb 182a; Bom. Eev. E;eo. 211 o£ 1828,174, 175, and 176-179. 

2 In reply to t ho oai-Iy accounts (23rd February and 27th November 1822) of the 
state of Ratnigiii the Court of Directors wrote (4th May 1825): VVe can by no means 
rest satisfied that ttic interests of the villagers or of any portion of them should remain- 
without protect oil against the exactions of such a class of mSn as the Mots, We 
recommend it to you in a most particular manner not only to ascertain and protect the 
existing rights ol thi iieass.nts, but to ameliorate their situation, and relieve them from 
anv claims which oiojate upon them severely or oppressively. If any privileges of the 
khota are incoiisieteiit- with the required arrangements, it may be equitable to allow 
eompensation foi tlis loss of even a hurtful privilege, the right to which is well 
established or of hn;g standing. But in all cases it is necessary to put an end to the 
..n.iapa (if abuse ;i.U( ui uov'ers which can be exercised only to the disadvantage of the 
eommunitv. (Cnun’s Utters (Bom. Rev. Rec. 1826-1827), 5,7). Again in reply to- 
Bombay Governii er t letter 5th November 1823, the Court wrote (23rd May 1827): 
The grand evil ir thi south Konkan is the undue power of those headmen, of villages 
called khots. By tlieir exactions in the way both of money and labour, and probably 
also by other meflio I t of ojipreasion.the cultivatoi-s am reduced to a state little better 
than slayery. It it tbe aatuval consequence of this oppression that the people’s 
character is degru rli'1 and that they should be addicted to drunkenness, idleness, and 
lying The first tcii to improvement is to protect the cultivators. The demands on 
the cultivators sh- ul 1 lie defined and this both for demands on their labour and on their 
money Governn .eiit should effectually interfere to ensure the due limitationias well 
as the exact detin tion of the demand. (Court s Letters, Bom. Rev. Rec. 5 (1825-1827), 
107 110) Again iMth November 1827) they said : The exposure of the cultivators to 
conkant pillage i non mg the country. The rights of the people as established by 
tlieir own customs all riM be asoertaineii and they should be protected m their exercise. 
(Court’s Letters (rioi i Rev. Rec. 1826-1827), 5, 258-260). Theseand the letter of 6th 
August 1828 whi- b : v.;s no details, are Uie only despatches between 1825 and 1828 
traced in tbe’Bom'w'’ Recoi-ds, But other more definite orders would seem to have 
been received to rniilitate tdic reduced peasant holders of Siivarndurg in their original 
Son See Z,I. io-'. Letter 1907 of 1828, 12, in Bom. Gov, Sel. CXXXIV. 17. 

^ 2 Mr. Reid, 26rii August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 182R 176. At the same 
time the people { ■■ t m peaamt-held villages near the coast were so much better off 
than those of renti d .’illages, that Mr. Reid regretted that the peasant tenure was 
nnt nrcvalent throiiginrat the country. Ditto, 176. 

* Sir Reid 26tj August 1828 ; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 183,184. These villages 
would seem to hnve been all north of the B4nkot creek. The khot who was thus 
preferred by tho p- ni le In the direct system was not the type of khot who claimed 
hereditary rights. They were farmers to whom the villages were rented annually or 
for a term of yean 
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tliat the hhot’s tenants were not all yearly tenants or shifting 
labourers, that there was a class of peasant holders reduced by the 
encroachments of khots, who had for years tilled their fields on paying 
the khot a fixed part of the produce. With an hereditary right to their 
fields these tenants were not liable to be ousted so long as they paid 
their share of the produce. It was this class of men whose rights 
had from the first been so carefully concealed by the kkots and 
fc/iof-connected district officers, and who, since the Government 
resolution of 1825, had suffered still more by the rough classification 
of all half-crop payers, ardhclis, as shifting labourers without 
occupancy rights.^ To define and secure the rights of these occupancy 
holders Mr. Reid strongly advised a fresh suivey. 

In 1827 Lieut. Dowell, with a few native surveyors, was appointed 
to survey the Ratndgii'i sub-division. In this survey the acre, equal 
to one and a quarter highdn, was made the unit of measurement. In 
other respects the Peshwa's system of measuring and classifying was 
not changed. In the places first surveyed the chain and cross staffi 
were tried. But as the ground was waving and the fields were small, 
the old plan of measuring lengths and breadths by rods, Mthis,^ 
was afterwards adopted, with thi.s difference, that instead of being 
thrown over the arm, the rod was laid flat on the ground. The 
former classification of soils was well suited to the country, and was 
continued unchanged. The rice land was divided into twenty-two 
sorts each with % distinct name and paying a special grain assess¬ 
ment. The uplands, varkan, wore either hill or level. The hill 
uplands were lightly assessed, each of the fourteen hill grains 
paying a different rate. Under the name of customary discount, 
vaja shira.'itdbdd, deductions from the actual area of rice and uplands 
were made on the same scale as in Annaji Dattu’s survey. All 
the measurements wore recorded and the areas of the fields and 
their boundaries entered in a village ledger, khatdvni. Maps were 
prepared showing the relative position of the fields and villages on the 
scale of 200 feet to an inch and of five inches to a mile. The survey 
extended to all the villages now in the Ratnagiri and Sangameshvar 
sub-divisions and the petty division.s of Saitavda and Lanja. The 
records of the new assessment of several villages wore ready by the 
end of 1829, but owiug to the difficulty of fixing the khot’s rights, 
the settlement was not carried out, and in 1830, survey operations 
were stopped. ® Like Mr. Reid’s inquiries, Mr. Dowell’s researches 
into the details of the actual tenure of laud^ served to show how 
important a class of villagers held a position between peasant holders 
and yearly tenants. The lands in a rented, khoH, village were 


> Mr. Reid, 1828 ; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 176-179. 

* The old Maratha rod of 9 feet 4 37 inches was increased to 10 feet 5 11 inches, so 
that, as was the case with the bUjha, 400 square kdlhis might go to the acre. 

‘ Mr. j. R. Gibson. Mr. Candy (Bom. Gov. Set CXXXI v. 20) says the survey 
Inquiries went on till 1833 and were then stopped chiefly from the difficulty of settling 
the claims of the VishiUgail chief. 

‘ Lt. Dowell has left in throe closely written volumes the ro.siiIts of his inquiries, 
between November 1829 and May 1830, from all kinds of people. His opinion is 
entitled to great weight. Mr. Candy, Bom. Gov. Set CXXXIV. 21, 29. 
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partly divi ded among the villagers, partly undivided. The divided 
lands were 1 eld partly by members of the khot’a family, partly by 
peasant ho Id ; rs. I'hese hereditary cultivators, vatanddr Icardda, were 
the desceiidioits of oiaginal peasant holders, dhdrelcaris, who had 
come undt r i)ie power of the kkot and paid him rent. Of all castes, 
but chiefly Kunbis, they formed the bulk of the people. Each 
family, or cluster of houses, bore the same name, tilled a fixed 
share of upland, and managed the crops and fallows without 
reference 0 (j the khot. At seed time the khot went round and 
examined t ht fields, and at harvest he again went round and gathered 
his dues. 

As a rule s tHimaat, karda, who paid his rent could not be ousted 
by the khof, lun- so long as he tilled the usual share, could the khot 
or any obhor t , 3 nant cultivate within his bounds. If a khot wished 
to oust a troi blesotne tenant, his only means was to assess his ^fields 
above what be could pay. If a tenant’s family fell sick, so that part 
of his lands were v'aste, the khot might give them to a stranger to 
till or ho anight divide the waste part among the neighbouring 
tenants. 'Wlnm, even after many years, tbe tenant’s family became 
able to till tluni' lands they might oast the new tenants. If the 
family nev- r !t»( urned, their land became deserted, gaydl, and lapsed 
to the /c/io< I’lio undivided laud, generally the poorest uplands and 
not more t ban a quarter of the village area, was called common, 
gdvik. Its t i I aga tvas, under the khot, carried on partly by villagers, 
but more oft,'a by strangers.^ Even among the stranger peasants 
all were non ddl'tmg labourers. Some, though they held no land in 
the village, ^^’■cro liercditary holders, vatanddr kardds, in a village 
close by. Tim tillers of common lands were like Deccan upris, 
the khots soji iding in the place of Government. The cultivators 
under the lin t liotli holders, kardds, and waste tillers, hddhekaris, 
were calleil luilf or third produce payers, ardhelis or tirdhelis. 
The share i f '.lie produce duo from them to the khot yvaa fixed every 
year by ag i'emieut between tbe khot and the cultivator. A few 
days befon harvest they wont together round the fields, estimated 
the product . f each field, and after haggling over it, agreed to the 
quantity to be paid.^ When, as often happened, the khot and the 
cultivator c Oil I d not agree they chose a jury, tirh dit, oi the chief 
villagers. 'J’he only check the cultivator had on the khot was his 
recollection irl' the agreement made. In cases of poverty or loss the 
khot remitted a, little revenue. In bad seasons the loss fell on the 
khot, and tl le I .hot gained by Government remissions. Tbe tillage in 
kholi villagi s was poor, as, under the system of yearly estimates, the 
people had Uttle motive to make improvements.® 
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• These stra .gers were either called waste tillers, hddhekaria, or outsiders, dulcmdis. 
All waste tillei s, h idh'karia, were not shifting labourers or yearly tenants. Many of 
them had been u-t tied for generations in the same village and bad been given occupancy 
privileges. Si e Itim. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV* 25. 

* The assum iid ahan- of the khot varied in uplands from J to 4 j in rice land it was 
about 4 . The cultivator had from his share to pay the fees due to the village ser¬ 
vants, wftdr sod gwi'itw, and meet the cost of the yearly sacrifices, Mr. Dowell (1829) 
in Bom. Gov', ‘iel 11. 12, 

“ Mr. Dowcli ui Bom, Gov, Sel. II. 12, 
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On the whole the result was to show that even in renteil, khoti, 
villages, except the small area of common, gdvilc, and of deserted, 
gaydl, land which was managed by the khot, the land was divided 
among, and held in perpetuity by, permanent cultivators, kardds, 
whom the hhot had no right to dispossess and from whom he could 
exact no more than the recognized share of the produce and some 
additional cesses according to the usage of the village 

No action would seem to have been taken on Mr, Dowell’s survey 
report, and the survey was not extended lieyond the Ratnagiri 
sub-division. But his inquiries had shown that a large body of the 
khot’s tenants had customary or occupancy rights, and the practice 
was introduced of renewing the grant of the village to the khot only 
on condition of his promise not to act oppressively and to respect 
the villagers’ rights.®* 

1830-1840, BetVeen 1830 and 1840 the district officers held the most opposed 

views regarding the position of tho khot. In 1833 a village was 
rented to a khot under a deed giving much wider rights than, those 
granted in the old Musalman and Mardtha deeds.* About the same 
time (1835), Major Jervis was doing his utmost to prove that the 
khots had no proprietary rights, and that of late years they had gained 
powers over the cultivators to which they had no claim, and been 
freed from services they were bound to perform.^ Two years later Mr. 
Glass the Collector (5th May 1837) supported the view that in purely 


* Capt. Wingate, 30th January 1861 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 14. Mr. Candy (Bom. 
Gov. Sel. OXXXiy. 29), who thinks Captain Wingate’s summary not quite correct, 
divides the lands of a rented, khoti, village into two classes, (A) Lands held by the 
khot's family, (B) Lands held by the khot’s tenants. The lands held by the khot’s 
tenants were (a) held by hereditary landholders, vatanddr kardds, who had lasting, 
rights including, in most oases, the power to mortgage and sell their fields ; (6) 
common, (fdvik, laud belonging to the khot. "This was either waste or deserted. The 
tillers of the common land, i^ether hereditary landholders or outsiders, tilled this 
partas the khot's tenants-at-will. Mr. Dowell’s notes established two very important 
points that an hereditary tenant had, under the Peshwils, the right to appeal to the 
Government against the action of his khot (p. 27), and that a fresh tenant gained 
hereditary, vatan, rights by tho gift of the khot, by lapse of time, or by building a stone 
house. 'J'he variety of oases cited would seem to sliow that this process of rising from, 
the position of shifting labourers or yearly tenants to that of hereditary tenants with 
occupancy rights was common and widespread. (See Gov, Sel. CXXXIV. 23-29). The- 
origin of the grant of customary rights was in the rivalry among the different village 
renters to tempt peasants to settle m their villages. It is important, says Mr, Crawford 
(28th Deo. 1873), to remember that while the settlement of the district was going on, 
peasants were in demand and could gain good terms from the village renter who dared 
not rackrent or oppress them. Sir George Campbell’s description of the origin of 
occupancy rights among Bengal tenants applies to the earlier stages of the settlement 
of RatnAgiri. The endeavour of the landlord was to get new customers. Men were 
the only riches and the struggle of a good landlord was to get men by the offer of 
favourable terms. The newcomer settled on waste land, tilled and stocked it, built 
hie house and dug his well at his own expense and by his own labour. Hence he was 

f iven all the rights and privileges of resident cultivators. Quoted by the Honourable 
Ir. Melvill, in Mr. Candy’s Summary of Khoti Reports (1873), 23. 

2 Examples of the clauses from time to time introduced in these agreements are 
given in Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 80, 81. 

* Mr. Mandlik (Vatanddr Khots, 8) gives this translation You are to understand 
that the lands and fields, trees and bashes, water-courses, grass, wood, stones, and 
all rights are your ancestral property.” How different this is from the old deeds 
will be seen from the example quoted above, p. 226, 

* Jervis’ Konkan, 74, 75. 
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rented t illages the proprietary right centred in the khot. He 
admitted tliat the direct tendency of the system was to keep the 
tenants, anihelis, in the deepest poverty. Still he held that the 
khots treihiid their tenants with a certain degree of liberality, and 
that, though never Nourishing, they seldom suffered from absolute 
want.^ 

In 183 1, lifter some years of very cheap grain, the district profited 
by a rise m prices due to a failure of crops in the Deccan.^ The 
improvement seems to have continued during the next year. Order 
was unbroken, the revenue easily collected, prosperity seemed 
increasing,;! lid all classes were satisfied with the revenue management.® 

In 1837 tiioi-u wei'e very heavy later rains, the crops were damaged, 
and choh ra and cattle disease caused much loss.^ Many cesses, 
among thum an oppressive house tax, were abolished, and an order 
was issued that money payments at the ruling market rates vrere to 
take the pli.ue of the part payments in kind.® 'J’he rains of 1838 
were very s( anty. The rice crop suffered greatly and as the stock 
of grain was small, the price rose higher than it had been since 1824. 

There was nmch distress, and grain had to be brought from Malabar.® 

In peasam -be Id villages remissions to the extent of £5670 (Rs. 65,700) 
were granted. During 1838-39, in addition to fifty-five villages 
already ui dur Government management, fourteen khoti villages were 
thrown up fu the Collector’s opinion the Government demand was 
too high. He proposed that the commutation rates should be lowered 
and cesses yielding in all £10,528 (Rs. 1,05,280) should be abolished.^ 

These pro pc sals were sanctioned by Government, and with a very 
favourable season in 1840 the district greatly recovered.® 

A few yuar’u latcu- (1845) the question of the khots’ position again Survey 
came under discussion. In reporting on some villagers’ complaints 
of illegal li vies by the khot, one of the district officers stated that in 
his opinion, t licugli the khot could not raise the grain rental, provided 
he gave notce and made an agreement with the people, he could 
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^ Mr. Forl fjK, ’(Itli Septomber 1833; Rev. Reo. 550 of 1834, 124,126. The years 
of very cheap plain (1826 -1832) had lower*! the value of land. Before this fall in 
value the bes) liva lauds fetched from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150-200) an acre, good dry 
grain land £6 (1 >. 60), and strong bill land £1 4s. (Rs. 12). The 1829 rates were 
somewhat loivei'. Lieutenant Dowell, 1st November 1829 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 226 of 
1861, 267. 

* Mr. Ellic’, 4til Sep. 1834 ; Rev. Rec. 550 of 1834, 153. This is strangely 
opposed to Ma 1 r Jervis’ (1835) opinion (Konkan, 105) that the cultivators in the 
neighhouriiig aa ivc states were more contented and infinitely more prosperous than 
under the BiitivU. Government had abolished many distressing taxes. But the 
constant need fo remission showed that the demand was still too high. Ditto, 36, 

* JamAband Hep. 1837-38 ; Rev. Rec. 975 of 1839, 17-19. 

“ Rev. Rec. 97 > of 1839, 44, 45, and 1099 of 1840, 28, 29. In spite ofthis order part 
of the rental i ontinued i;o be taken in kind. 

» Jam^band Hop. 18.38-39; Rev. Rec. 1099 of 1840, 22-24. 

’ Jamabandi lUp. 1838-39 ; Ditto, 32 - 34. 

* Rev. Rec. I Uj oi 1842, 122, 123. The cesses on bullocks, buffaloes, and goats 

were abolished i.i 1839. Rev. Rec. 1099 of 1840, 91. A fixed rate of commutation, 
instead of the eiilianccd and/artiWto rates, was sanctioned in 1840, Rev, Reo. 

1242 of 1841, 63. 
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levy such taxes on miscellaneous produce as he chose. Govern¬ 
ment held that it was monstrous that while limited by the custom 
of the country to a certain portion of the produce, the hhot should 
by irregular levies raise the demand to a rackrent. Still, though 
the law gave Government power to stop vexatious levies, this 
power must be used with care, lest Government, in their desire to 
relieve the people, should deal unfairly with the hhots. In the 
opinion of Government nothing but a correct field survey and 
classification could afford the data on which alone justice could be 
done to all parties.' Accordingly, in 1849 (22nd August and 26th 
September), Captain Wingate the Survey Superintendent was 
called on to report on the advisability of undertaking a survey 
and revision assessment in Ratnagiri. Captain Wingate’s absence 
in Europe for some time delayed his report. On his return, after 
studying, all the land tenure and land management records, dis¬ 
cussing the different questions with Mr. Coles the Collector, and 
himself making local inquiries. Captain Wingate (15tb January 
1851) wrote a most complete account of Ratnagiri and its peculiar 
land system. 

The district contained 1336 villages and hamlets distributed 
among five sub-divisions, Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, Ratnd.giri, 
Vijaydurg, and M^lvan. Its barron rugged surface was fully 
cultivated.^ Wlierever there was soil, even to the tops of the 
highest hills, by the plough or by the pickaxe, grain was grown. 
The uplands, varkas, wore tilled as often as they could yield a crop,* 
and their trees were stripped of branches and leaves for manuring 
the rice beds. Something more might be done by terracing hill 
sides, but all level spots whore water drained were turned to rice 
lands. Much of this land was poor. But along the creek with the 
salt water shut out by masonry walls and earth banks, were many 
rich gardens yielding two crops of rice, or sugarcane and vegetables.* 
The district suffered much from the want of roads. Carts were 
unknown, the tracts were in many places dangerous to man and 
boast, and of many villages the whole produce went to market on 
men’s heads.® 

From the healthiness of the climate and the freedom from small¬ 
pox, the district teemed with people. Though industrious and hard¬ 
working the women and even the children sharing in the most toilsome 
field labour, they failed to grow grain enough for their support. 
Large numbers left the distriet in search of work. Brahmans as 
civil officers and clerks, and Marathas and Mhars in the police 
and army, received in pay and pension a sum nearly as large as the 
whole district revenue. Besides this, an even larger sum was brought 


’ Bom. Gov. Set. CXXXIV. 32. 

® There is little, if any, unappropriated waste in the district. Bom. Gov. Sel. 11. 7. 

* The best uplands bore crops tor live or six years and then wanted five or six 
years’ rest, poorer lands wanted longer rests, and the worst yielded only twice in 
twelve years. From the increased pressure of population, crops were raised once in 
four or five instead of as in 1829 in six years. Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 7. 

* Bom, Gov. Sel. II, 7. ° Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 21. 
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back yearly by tlio crowd of labourers who, starting for Bombay and 
the district round, at the beginning of tbo fair weather (November) 
came btu k \/it]i their savings before the burst of the rains (June). 
Iiithisvii} with out the help of manufactures the district paid for 
its imports of grain. But there was little margin. Inland where 
there wa i no fishing or sea trading to help, almost all the people 
looked lialf-starvod and many for mouths had not a full meal.^ 
The revoii le system of estimating the Government assessment in 
produce, at d taking some of it at fixed money rates and the rest 
either in kii d oi with reference to the prices of the season, was 
cumbrous in the exti-eme.^ In a large proportion of the villages the 
rates wore lielioved to be burdensome.* Of the two chief classes of 
villages, pi iisiint-held, huhirgi, and rented, khoti, the peasant-held 
were mn. li iha fewest, not oue-tonth of the whole.* The peasant- 
held vilhi pi i mostly along the coast and the banks of salt water 
creeks, the igh niore highly assessed than the rented villages,* .vere 
much richer. Vastly more capital had been sunk in them. In many 
cases the h ucl, had been gretitly improved by digging wells, banking 
out the sita, and even by the toilsome plan of bringing earth from a 
distance id emer bare rock.* In these villages the arable lands 
were diviOtd into a certain number of holdings, dhara. Each of 
those ho] lings, often scattered fields sometimes only one plot or even 
only one ;i ('e, had at some former survey been entered in the name 
of the n picsontative of one of the original families. Each bolding 
boro the cliargo fixed at the last survey. By linheritance, mort¬ 
gage, an-1 sale, the holdings had become greatly sub-divided, and had 
occasions lly altop;other changed hands. Of thoir internal manage¬ 
ment Govei'iiment took no account. Each year some one of the 
sharers bociime responsible for the payment of the sum duo on the 
entire hoUlitig, and by private arrangements recovered their rents 
from the otlser sharers and from his own tenants. The accountant 
kept a recDi'd of each holding undor its original name, showing every 
year the uuiru' of the manager. If the sharers failed to choose a 
manager tlu' (collector attached and managed the holding till the 
sharers j al 1 any deficiency and took back.the management. 
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The rent ‘d, khoti, villages, though much more numerous than the 
peasant-!'fill, were far more backward. The khot was one of the 
worst of iandlords. Claiming more right in the soil than the under- 
holder aiiuiiited him to have, he strove to keep the under-holder 
from gainii g anj more rights and to roduco him to be a tenant-at- 
will. The Uwt was often so deep in debt and bis estate so divided 
among sliarcrs, that however much he might wish it, he could do 
little for ill.) good of the village. Supposed to take from the 
under-he ld TS one-lialf, one-third, or ono-fourth, he could and 
often did Hike more. There was no proper check on his estimate 


> Bom. Gi)v II. 15, 16. = Ditto, 20. ’ Ditto, 23. ‘Ditto,?, 

® In 1829, it! flatoilgin, tho average acre rate in peasant-held villages was 7s, 

(Es. 3 as. bp. 9), and in rented villages oiily2«, 5d. (Re. 1 as, 3 p. 4), Bom, Gov. Sel. 
II. 9. 

“ Bom. (lov Sul. H. 9, 
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of the crop. He often settled it without seeing the field, and forced 
the under-holder to accept his estimate. Formerly, in case of a 
difference, it had been usual to refer the dispute to arbitrators. Now 
the hh,oi was grown so powerful that this safeguard was of little 
use. In such a state of things it was idle for Government to lower its 
demand in Iclwti villages. The Idiot would as before squeeze from 
the under-holder as much as he could. Such a concession would be 
simply a boon to the hlwt; it would in no way better the state of the 
cultivator.* 

Captain Wingate was satisfied that over a largo body of the 
under-holders, the hhot had no right to exorcise unlimited power. 
Mr. Dowell (1829) had shewn that in the Ratnagiri sub-division the 
bulk of the land was held by permanent tenants whom the Mot 
had no right to oust. The rights of the Jchois in other parts of the 
distrfct were, Captain Wingate understood, much the same as in 
Ratnagiri. All the khots with whom he had talked, indirectly 
admitted that, without his consent, they could not take the land of 
a permanent tenant and give it to some one else.^ The rights of a 
khot fell far short of ownership of the soil. The members of the 
khota’ families held much of the best land in Jchoti villages, but t.hia 
they held as permanent cultivators not as khots. As the members 
of the khot’a family got hold of the best land, the original holders 
were mostly obliged to content therasclvos with poor uplands, and 
in this their anoient rights were, to a greater or less extent, 
admitted. So strong was the feeling of hereditary right, that oven 
in villages peopled entirely by the efforts of the khot, the lapse of 
two or three generations would, in the people’s opinion, constitute 
a tenant right. Any attempt on the part of a khot to dust a 
tenant with occupancy rights would be viewed as an act of glaring 
injustice and oppression. The rights of permanent tenants were 
free from taint; the exercise by the khot of the power of ousting 
permanent tenants was based on usurpation. It was true that under 
early British management the w.ant of information about the class 
of occupancy or customary tenants had led to the bulk of them 
being treated as yearly tenants or shifting labourers. Since then, 
inquiry had, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, proved that the gTeat 
body of tenants had occupancy rights. 

Government had power by passing an Act, if not by issuing an 
order, to regulate the relations of the khot and his tenants. Still 
the question remained, how far was it advisable to interfere ? 
No change in the khoti system could remove the district’s poverty. 
This was the result of the pressure of over-population on a poor 
soil. Still it was beyond doubt that the khot’s unrestrained power 
was evil. The tenant took no care to improve his lands as he knew the 
khot would reap the fruit of his toils. Government did not care 
to grant remissions or to lower its demand as they knew their bounty 
would benefit no one but the khot. The eighth day, dth veth, tax of 
unpaid labour was a burden on the people. Formerly, when only 
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the richer boiIb -were tilled, the tenants had leisure and the ta^ 
was light ftud useful. Now most tenants had to work as labourers 
and the tax to them a heavy and direct loss. In any case the 
labour tax bhould be stopped. This was not eno-ugh. The power 
of the hhoi n ust b(s controlled so as to secure to all tenants, except 
those of ■ oiiuiion., giivilc, land, a limit beyond which the khot’s 
demands niiL lit not pass. This might be secured either by abolishing 
the lihots, or Ijy de inirig the relations between the khota and their 
permanent teuii ncs, Khots could bo abolished only if it was impossible- 
to modify or reform their claims. The claims could be limited by" 
recording tlio jorssent usage and forbidding change. Bnt the 
power of tilt- IJiota made a true statement of present usage impos¬ 
sible. A sui \ ey niiglit frame a record of all the village lands, and 
in the case o! peimianent tenants, one-half, one-third, or one-fourth 
of the proiliice might be fixed as the limit of the khot’s demand. 
Common, ijdrik, land might be managed as tho khot pleased, except 
that no rei t d more than ono-half of the produce should be levied- 
If this mode of settlement lowered tho khot’s rents the Government 
demand sli JuM bo proportionately reduced. Besides in fixing tho 
hhot’s demainfs a survey would do good by revising assessments. 
Tho prosoi t -ales both in rented, khoti, and peasant-held, kuldrgi,. 
villages w jn! ofiprossively high and prevented the improvement 
of the land. I’lie digging of wells and the banking out of salt 
water still weal on in peasant-held villages. But in rented villages 
tho outlay ot capital was very small.* Besides loT»-oring oppressive 
rates add cluaiging the Government deuumd from the cumbrous 
system of pa, t, money, part grain, and part cess payment, a survey 
would do goad by fixing tho boundaries of villages, estates, and to 
some extent, of shares of estates. Tho ignortmeo of everything 
connected with landed property was a fruitful source of litigation.* 
At the same time, though useful in making reforms the survey 
would, from rho extreme sub-division of lands, be very costly, and 
instead of ail<litig to it would, from the fact that the whole arable 
area was ai disr tillage and that the existing rates were very 
high, probi .h y cud in a reduction of the Government revenue. In an 
overcrowd, -d district like Ratnagiri, whoi’e the land had been exten¬ 
sively sold find transferred, it would not be advisable to change 
existing assessments. So many years had passed since the last 
survey, thfit nwly assessed land had risen in value and the present 
holders who l iail probably paid a high price for them would be unable 
to boar any fresh burdens. In so rugged and minutely divided a 
district, it would ho a work of great time, labour, and cost, to survey 
separately rdm laud of every holder. The village boundaries should 
be laid dovai, and in gardens, rice plots, and the leveller dry crop 
lands, the units and areas of the several holdings should be fixed. 
But steep hitl sides, worked only by the hand and of extremely 
small valui, -uight be left unsurveyed. The relative values of tho 
surveyed plots, a.scertainod by a classification adapted to the 
peculiarities of the garden, rice, and dry crop tillage, would, with a 
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record of tenures and other village circumstances, supply materials 
to regulate the assessment when it was found to want amendment.* 
In Captain Wingate's opinion, before undertaking a complete survey, 
an experiment should be made in some detached villages.^ 

Mr. Townsend the Revenue Commissioner, in forwarding Captain 
Wingate’s letter, expressed his opinion (10th March 1851) that the 
present assessment was unequal and in many oases burdensome. 
Though it might end in a sacrifice of revenue, it was, in his opinion, 
the duty of Government to itiake their demands lighter and more 
equal. The right of Government to make a new survey and to 
change the rates of assessment was undoubted. He thought there 
was no need of an experimental survey and that the measure should 
include at least one sub-division. He thought that in some cases so 
much was taken from the Mots that they could not help being bad 
lan(Rords. It must not be forgotten, he said, that the Itliots have 
rights as well as their tenants, and while in the case of hereditary 
tenants the demands should be modified and controlled and 

the labour tax abolished, there was a class of tenants-at-will in 
whose caso a certain amount of manual labour was part of the rent.® 
On these papers Government decided^ that a survey of Batn4giri 
should be begun. In surveying gardens, rice plots, and level dry 
crop lands, convenient sections should be measured off and their 
limits fixed by boundary marks. The fields and sub-divisions of 
each section shoflld be measured, classed, and assessed separately, 
and recorded as subordinate numbers. Except so far as was 
necessary to fix village boundaries, steep uplands should not be 
surveyed. In the course of the survey, the particular terms on 
which each field was hold, and the length of time it had been 
in the hands of the present holders and their ancestors should be 
recorded in the survey papers. Tho officers appointed to settle 
the relations of the fc/tOf and his permanent and yearly tenants ought, 
in the opinion of Government, to have special powers given them 
under a legislative enactment. The provisions of the Act could not 
well be fixed till after an experimental survey had been made. 
They would probably include the abolition of tho service tax, 
dth veth, the absorption of all cesses into one rate, tho fixing of 
the rents payable to the hhot lj)r permanent tenants, the declaring 
of the occupancies of permanent tenants and possibly also of tenants- 
at-will transferable, and tho assignment to the khot of a percentage 
in lieu of all his claims, • 


Mr. Kemball was appointed survey officer and Mr. Coles the 
Collector was directed to arrange for the survey of a few peasant- 
held, huldrgl., and rented, khoti, villages. In 1852 Mr. Kemball 
reported tho results of tho experimental survey. In spite of the 
vague powers and privileges claimed and exercised by the khot, 


' Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 22. ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. II, 23, 

3 Bom, Gov. Sel. II. 3. 

Letter 10,555, 8th November 1851. Bom, Gov. Sel. II. 25-27, 
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Mr. Keml'iiU was satisfied that his hereditary rights were limited to 
the office nf v illage rcmtor and manager, and did not extend to the 
ownership c4 the village land. Trustworthy information about 
Kunbis’ rjgl Is was very hard to collect.' Their tenure of rice 
patches was i i a measure undisputed, but over the uplands, varkas, 
their rights were undefined. 
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The resiili of this inquiry satisfied Captain Wingate that for Experimental 

the settleuieiii. t;o have a chance of success, the rents payable by 
cultivators must bo fixed. This, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, 
could bo doiio without injustice to the hliot. Except over the lands 
which they h .‘Id as occupants, the rights of the khot did not go 
beyond coll 0(1 hig the rent and cesses payable by the cultivators 
in acoordai cv with tho village custom. The khot managed the 
village as an heieditary farmer, and as Government had not 
interfered, liud levied the assessment unfettered except by the 
resistance of tho peasants and their respect for n.sago. In hholi 
villages ric j and garden lands were generally divided into separate 
occupancies and managed by tho holders independent of the kkot. In 
all cases tho 'Dut, not the land, was the khot’s hereditary property. 

In mortgage deeds executed by the khot the mortgage referred to 
tho rents and profits of the village, never to the ownership of a 
definite plot i; l land. When a khot mortgaged special pieces of 
land it was ns liis pinvato pi’operty, not as part of tho hereditary 
khoitship. 

Under thos s circumstances, Captain Wingate proposed®; (1), to 
improve the | ositlon of tho holders of rice and garden lands by 
making them <j((capaut8 under a fixed tenure instead of being at 
any time liaijli/ to an enhanced demand; (2), to grant parts of the 
uplands, varko^, a.s private property; and (d), to define tho under¬ 
holders’ lial il lies, appoint village accountants, and abolish labour 
and other c To some extent this would lesson the khot’s 

power and ]ii' viloges. Still as occupants they would, under a 
bettor tenur ) Han before, coutiuuo to hold most of tho best lands. 

Tho rights tlici' w'ould lose in lands not in their occupation were 
in most case . v I littl j value. To make up for tho loss of those 
rights and lb ' the loss of tho labour-levy and other of their 
customary pc !■(I uisitesj in addition k) any lowering of the Govern¬ 
ment demaiiif, on. p(;r cent of the now rental should he handed 
x)vor to tho ktoJ. 


In forward iju!' Oagitaiu Wingate’s letter, the Collector Mr. Coles 
(25th Novembrv 1852) stated that iu his opinion the hereditary 
khotship was o ’Sl ricted to the revenue of tho village lands and 
confoiTod no ]i iiprietary right. He approved of the proposal to 
declare the bnlders of rice and garden lands occupants, but 
thought that ( idy loldcsrs of some standing and not outsiders 
should bo B'( recoguisiod. He approved of the compensation 
jwoposod by C ipinin Wingato and urged that an Act should he 


• Bum. Gov. iv.. CXXXIV, 52. 


® Bom. Gov, Sol. CXXXIV. 52. 53. 
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passed.^ Tho Revenue Commissioner (29tli December 1852), 
while admitting that originally the office of hhot may have carried 
with it no proprietary claims, held that the lapse of time had 
served to create something more than the original farming and 
managing rights. He thought that before they pledged themselves 
to consider the hhot as simply an hereditary farmer, Government 
should call on tho khots to prove their claim to proprietary 
rights.® Government agreed in the view that the office of hhof 
did not carry with it a right to tho village lands not in tho 
hhot'a occupancy. They thought that by confirming tho khots 
in the occupancy of any lauds to which they could prove their 
title, the Revenuo Commissioner’s view of tho case would bo 
sufficiently provided for. Tho under-holders, probably with more 
■justice than the hhota, claimed a light of property in the laud. 
Any settlement must bo a oompromiso, and the grant in their 
favifur of an allowance of ton per cent of tho village rental was 
a sufficient return for any of tho hhot’a lights and usages that 
the settlement did not rooognizo.® Tho chief object of the survey 
was, by an equitable sottlement, by abolishing forced labour, and 
by protecting them from the exaction and oppressions of the khots, 
to place the people of Batnagiri on an equality with tho subjects 
of Govornmont in other districts, and to recover a largo body of 
the cultivating classes IVom a state of thraldom. Another object 
was to set apart a certain portion of the village area as forest 
reserves.* 

A beginning of the survey sottlement was shortly after made. In 
1853,® the strength of the Ratnfigiri survey party was raised from 
two assistants and a sub-assistant to a Superintendent, four assistants, 
and two sub-assistants. The survey was begun in tho villages near 
Ratnagiri. The boundaries of tho villages were fixed by a careful 
survey made by the theodolite. Rico, garden lands, and uplands 
level enough for the plough wore measured into sections or survey 
numbers. The rest of the village land, the rough plots sometimes 
tilled by tho hand, were loft unsurveyod. Within tho survey nuinbors 
tho different holdings were separately measured and classed, and 
the trees in garden laud were counted. Tho measurements were 
made under tho Southern Maratha Survey rules, but to meet tbe 
peculiarities of rice, garden, and dry crop tillage, tbe classification 
rules wore modified. The villages of the Ratnagiri and Sanga- 
meshvar sub-divisions, and of tho petty divisions of Saitavda and 
Lfoja were measured and classed. No attempt was at first made 
to introduce new rates. In 1855, Mr. Kemball made an experimental 
settlement in the three Ratnagiri villages of Kolamba, Bag-agdsha 


> Bom, Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 54. 2 Upm, Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 54. 

» Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 55. 

* Gov, Res, 1937, 31st May 1853, quoted in Bom. Rov. Beo, 20 of 1856, part 4,1296- 
1296. 

“ These details of survey operations have been furnished by Mr. J. R, Gibson, 
Depy, Sui)t. Ratnagiri Revenue Survey, 
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and Tika, ai, that time, from the resignation of their lihots, under 
GoTernmeot management. Inl856 Lieut., now General, Waddingtofi, 
Acting Supc intondentof Survey, submitted proposals for introducing 
rates into oiglit other villages. These proposals were not sanctioned. 
The rates had been introduced quietly enough into two of the three 
villages first settled. In the third, a rented, khoti, village, the 
settlement caused great trouble. 

The sur'iU'y officers felt that the new settlement could not be 
Buccessfully inti'oducod without legislation, and the new Collector 
Mr.Turquaad \ 19 th February 1856) urged that k/mts who had reclaimed 
villages shim n I coiceive special compensation for the transfer of their 
limitedpro] ri staryj'ights to the under-holders. The Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner Mr. iltocvcs, on the other hand, hold that as the k/iofe had for 
many years- luuuagc.d their villages only under a yearly agreement, 
and as Go\ ornineni; and not the khots had the power of granting 
leases of wiiste village laud, the right of the ?clioi in land not in his 
own occupaiu'-y went no further than the right to manage it. At the 
same time t he kkots were entitled to very groat consideration. They 
should bo allov\'cd to enjoy as much of their past privileges as was 
consistent n ith the interests of the rest of the people and of Govern¬ 
ment. He s\iL'gested that except lands appropriated by purchase, 
lease, or other satisfactory mode, the khot should be registered as the 
superior holder ol till Government land in actual cultivation; and that 
he should engage for the whole assessment of the uplands, varkas, 
which, when :> ] iractic.ablo, should bo surveyed, assessed, and settled 
in holdings 9 fifty acres.* On those and other papers Government 
(28rd April US.')?) dcicided that until the rights and privileges of the 
k/iots were mou fully investigated, the attempt to introduce the new 
settlement shn fid cease. The settlement of the three villages was 
annulled, and rurvis^ operations suspended.® 

A detailed report on the condition of tho district in 1850 would 
seem to show tl;ii.t it had changed little since Captain Wingato^s report 
five years bel'oi-o. The population, returned at 681,147 souls, was 
more than the fii fi rict could support. Even the poorest hill-side and 
hill-top soils were under tillage, and bare rocks wore covered with 
earth brought I'lom a, distance.^ Besides the labourers who sought 
work yearly m Fonibay there were 2791 emigrants, 1368 of them to 
other districts and 1423 to foreign parts. Government had, in 
1852,^ propoi cfi that the excess population should be drafted to 
Khandosh. Th ; [uejmsal was published throughout tho district, 
money advances for (sattle and field tools wore offered, and those 
who were willing- r.o go were asked to send in their names. Up to 
1856 not a name liad'beearoceived. Tho high paid labour on the 
railways then t inking in the north Konkan, and the demand for 
workmen in tfin Bombay dockyard and other estahlishmelits, com¬ 
bined with the love of home kept people from leaving Ratnagiri.^ 
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• Bom. Gov. Sel f XXKIV. 6(1. ’Mr. Gibson. 

• Collector, 614. et'ncl July ISi'ie ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 20 of 1856, part 4, 1264. 

* Letter .5681, IgDi Aaguiit 1852, in Bom. Kev. Euc. 20 of 1856, part 4, 1288. 

* Bom. Rev. Re;, 20 of 1866, part 4, 1280.1289. 
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Two years later a socond attempt was made to introduce the 
Survey into Batnagiri, Captain, now General, Francis to whom this 
duty was entrusted, reported (23rd September 1859) on the khoti 
tenure, noticing the points which seomed to him to have stood in the 
way of the successful working of Captain Wingate’s scheme. In 
Captain Francis’ opinion the khots would not be brought to agree 
that all lands not in their possession should bo entered in the 
cultivator’s name. If they did agree they would probably soon be 
able to get the whole body of the people back into their power. 
The khot was generally the moneylender as well as the village 
manager. He supplied the people with seed grain and in some 
cases even with plough cattle. The land would soon pass into the 
khot’s hands not as the superior holder, but as the occupier. Then 
the people would bo in a worse position than ever. Captain Francis 
was convinced that the only pi'acticablo form of settlement must be 
bashd on an agreement with tho khot as superior holder. Ilis proposal 
was to settle with the khot for tho rovenuos of tho village in the 
gross, and to protect the under-holders who, ho showed, wore in 
much need of help,' by giving them a right of occupancy, by taking 
from the khot the power of ousting his tenants except by order 
obtained on petition to the Collector, and by making it compulsory 
on the khot to grant tho tenant a receipt. All holders of land, 
except tenants in the khots’ or in peasant proprietors’ lands, were to 
get occupancy rights. They were to pay the khot not at the survey 
rates but on terms agreed upon with the khot. There would thus be 
three forms of tenure : 1, peasant holders, dharekaris, independent 
of tho khot, but paying the Government assessment through 
him j 2, occupancy tenants holding on terms agreed with the khot 
not liable to be ousted, and except under special circumstances not 
liable to a rise in rent^; 3, touants-at-will entirely dependent on the 
superior holder, khot, or peasant holder, dhdrekari, both for the 
possession of the land and for the terms of tho rent. One important 
principle of the settlement was to remove the jurisdiction in rent 
and land suits between the khot and his tenants from the civil 
court to the Collector. Afterwards it was arranged that, as superior 
holders, tho khots should take their villages on thirty years’ leases, 
giving to all occupiers, except tenants in khoti holdings, a thirty 
years’ lease of the land at rates not more than one-half in excess of 
the survey assessment.* 

Government, in approving Captain Francis’ proposals, said that 
in attempting to reform the present system it was their object, as 
far as justice and sound management allowed, to adopt rather than 


^ Captaia Francis strongly represented the sufferings of the cultivators at the hands 
of the khots. The khots had lately been ejecting all their tenants that no occupation 
record might appear in tho survey papers. This was in central Konkan. In Ratnk- 
giri Mr. Crawford (I860), then Second Asst. Col., complained of the same behaviour on 
the part of the khots. Bom. Gov, Sel. CXXXIV. 70. 

2 The special circumstances were, (a) when the rent was below that paid in other 
corresponding lands ; (6) when its value had risen not through any work of the 
tenants; (c) when the tenant held more land than he paid for. Bom. Gov, Sel. 
CXXXIV. 72. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 73. 
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ovortilirow institutions firmly rooted in tlio district. Three points 
seemed estiihlished; that Government had the right to revise and 
alter the r( tit pttid by the Ichot ; that the Ichot lLB.d the right to 
settle wit it Government for the whole village; and that the under- 
• holder had ti. right ho protection against the khot’s over-exactions. The 
former sel tlcmont had stirred np the ill will of the Mwts by settling 
with the u Qi holders direct, treating the khot merely as an agent. 
The system n )w projiosad was to settle with the khot modifying the 
present piju tice only ■ So far as change was urgently called for. 
'I’he khot V bo get a lease of tho village at survey rates for thirty 
years. In turn he was to give a thirty years’ lease to all permanent 
occupants. Tho tinder-holder’s right was to he hereditary, and 
under cert tii restrictions transferalilo.^ Captain Francis prepared 
n, draft Act oinliodying tho provisions of the proposed settlement. 
Governmeiit wero of opinion that the new settlement could he 
introdneed millerrho Act (Reg. XVII. of 1827) then in force. The 
khot had thi I c rediiiary right to manago the lauds of his village, and 
was therefore t lie occ.iipnrnt of the village witli whom Government made 
the .sottlome it d'hat Government had the power to make changes in 
tho terras undi :'which the khot was allowed to collect tho revenues,®^ 
was shown 1 y Ids passing a yearly agreement for the management 
of his villagi'. ITider these circumstances the survey settlement was 
ordered to I c leguu in Ratnagiri. Before the survey of any part 
of Ratnagiri was completed, the provisions of tho special settlement 
provided for kuiiti villages were embodied in the* Bombay Survey 
Settlement i'l.ci (1, of 1865).® 

In introducing this second survey'* the system of raeasuriug 
formerly adcpicd by Mr. Komball was not changed. New rules 
for classifying rice, garden, and hill soils wore introduced. The 
hill lands wei cn )w divided into survey nmnhorsauda rough survey 
was made of ilic holding.s in each number. Tho work was begun in 
Bankot. Thu / /ic/s were as much opposed to tho survey as ever 
and kept bad; (le work in every pos.sible way, refusing to give the 
boundaries ol (■ lO holdings or the names of the occupants. Still 
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'Land held by a riiant-at-will was not transferable without the khot’a consent, 
band held by ai i i.o>ijiiUicy tenant was transferable on paying the khot a fine, 
nazrdiui. If thi <i;i<;upani;y holder had made improvements he should gain the 
advantage of then;, fod if tho khot had made improvements he should have the power 
to refuse to allow dn rj';ii).sfi:i'. Bom. (lov. .Sol, CXXXIV. T.l. 

® As to the extent t > which Government inightexeroise this power Mr. Chaplin (1821) 
Biiid Govormnent ;.'ui utK|utationably raise the rent, and perhaps to such a pitch as to 
absorb all profits tad lender tho farm not worth having. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 8.8. 

. “The sections e 111 I ..dying these provisions were Hos. .87 and 88. Section 37 declared 
that on iutroducin.; III.'mr-vey settlement into villages held by khote, it should be 
competent for tlie .'u I . riritendent of Survey to grant the iWiof a lease for the full period 
guaranteed by tho n itiomon ;, Section SSdeclared that tho Superiutsndent of survey 
might, at the time iv a ger.eial survey, fix the demands of tho khot on the tenants. 
But the limit.Tition it l itiianc! should not confer on the tenant any right of transfer 
that did not before 11 i .t 

^ The details of tiio second survey (18fi5-1876) have been furnished by Mr. Gibson 
of the Batnlgiri her imie Survey. The sub-divisions surveyed were, Bdnkot in 
1865-66, Khed in 1 hit-i>b Saitavda petty division of EatnAgiri in 1866-67, Ddpoli 
in 1867-68, Ratn.tgiri in I868-69, and Chiplun in 1870-72; Vengmla was afterwards 
(1875-'76) surveyed. 

3 330—32 
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the work was pressed on. The surrey of Bdnkot was completed 
in 1865, and a thirty years’ settlement introduced in 1866. The 
result was, on a total of £3570 4s. (Rs. 35,702), an increase of 
£350 10s. (Rs. 3505) in the Government demand. The details 
were: 

Bdnkot Survey and Settlement, 1866. 


Namb. 

Acrbaob. 

Rertal. 

INCRBASR. 

Un&rable- 

Aritble. 

Total. 

Former. 

. 

l^esent. 

Biiikoti ... 

1.0,B09 

6.%318 

82.826 

Rs. 

3J,197 

Rs. 

85,702 

Rs. 

3605 


Tfie average acre rates showed a fall in rice lands from 9s. 6d. to 8s. 
6d. (Rs. 4 as, 12-Rs.’4 as. 4), in gardens from £1 7s. lOJd.to 19s. lO^d. 
(Rs. 13 as. 15-Rs. 9 as. 16), and in uplands, varfcas, from 7Jd.to 5^d. 
(as.5-as. 3 p. 7). Meanwhile (Novr. 1863), shortly after the survey 
was begun, Captain Francis was appointed Survey Commissioner 
of the Northern Division, and the Ratnagiri Survey was supervised 
by Major, now General, Waddington. Under his supervision the 
survey of the Khed sub-division was completed in 1866 and a thirty 
years’ settlement introduced iu 1867. The result was, on a total of 
£10,763 (Rs. 1,071630),an increase of £3446 lOs. (Rs. 34,465) in the 
Government demand. The details were : 


Khed Survey and Settlement, 1867. 


Nahk. 

Acreaoe. 

Bentai.. 

IMCRBABB. 

Uaarable. 

Arable. 

Total. 

Former. 

Present. 

Khed 

63,494 

182,833 

236,327 

Bs. 

73,105 

Ra. 

1,07,630 

Rs. 

34,465 


The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 3s. 6d. to 
6s. 4Jd. (Re. 1 as. 12 - Rs. 3 as. 3), in garden lands there was formerly 
no rate, and the present survey settlement rate was fixed at 12s. 
(Rs. 6), and in uplands, varlcas, there was a fall from 6d. to 5Jd. 
{as. 4 - as. 3 p. 6). 

The next settlement was of the Saitavda petty division of Ratnfigiri, 
In the new settlement the areas of rice and garden lands measured 
by Mr. Kemball in 1855-56 were used. In 1864-65, an establishment 
was sent to class the soils and record all boundary changes since 
Mr. Kemball’s survey. The work was finished in 1866 and a thirty 
years’ settlement introduced in 1867. The results showed, on a 
total of £3315 10s. (Rs. 33,155), an increase of £209 (Rs. 2090) in 
the Government demand. The details were : 
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Sailavda Survey md SeUhment, 1S67. 


AMB. 


Acrbagb. 


Rektai.. 

Inoebasb. 

arable. 

Arabic. 

Total. 

Former. 

Present. 

/Wo 

Saitriiv<t:t ,, 




Re. 

Ba. 

Rb. 


64,093 

83,191 

31,065 

33,165 

2090 
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The averiig-(> acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 8s. 7|cZ. 
to 9s. Jd. (Rs. i (IS. 5 - Rs. 4 as. 8 p. 6), a fall in garden lands from 
10». 3d. to 8.s\ \\d. (Rs. 5 as. 2 - Rs. 4 as, 4), and in uplands, varka-s, 
from 2s. 3d. tu 6d. (Re. 1 as. 2 - annas 4). 

In 1867, t he surv(?y of the Dapoli sub-division was finished, and a 
temporarily saiictioned settlement introduced in the following y^ar. 
The results she wcid, on a total of £11,071 (Rs. 1,10,710), an increase 
of £400 12s. (Rs. 4006) in the Government demand. The details 
wore : 

DdpoU Swvey and SeUkment, 1868. 


Name 

Acrbaob. 

Rbvtai*. 

. 

Increase. 

t'nave.ble. 

Arable. 

Total. 

Former. 

Pi’esout, 

. 

DApoli , 67,003 

182,189 

249,832 

Rs. 

1,09,104 

Rs. 

1,10,710 

Rs. 

4006 


The average acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 9s. 3d. to 
7s. 9d. (Rs. 4 a^. 10 - Rs. 3 as, 14), in garden lands a rise from 12s. 
3d. to 15s. 6d. libs. 6 as. 2 - Rs. 7 as. 12), and in uplands, rarfcas, a fall 
from 6d. to 4^d. ( (is. 4 - as. 3). 

Eor the Ratohuiri sub-division Mr. Kemball’s measurements were 
made use of, the boundaries of holdings wore revised, and all the 
land classified, '[’he vmrk was finished at the end of 1868,,and a 
temporarily sanci icined settlement was introduced in April and May 
1869. The resul'. showed, on a total of £5842 10s. (Rs. 58,425), a 
fall in the Govci’iuaent demand of £2120 12«. (Rs. 21,206). The 
details were : 

lialnrigiri Survey and Seltlemenl, 1869, 


Name. 

Acreage. 

Rentas. 

Deckeahe. 


Arable. 

Total, 

Former. 

rresent. 

Ratnigiri, 

«2,002 

97,921 

159,923 

Rs. 

79,631 

K«. 

58,125 

Ra. 

21,206 


The average a cr > rate in rice lands was the same, 7s. 4|d. (Rs. 3 
as. 11), in gardeu lauds there was a rise from Is. l^d. to 6s. ll^d. 
(annas 9 - Rs. 3 <v: 7 p. 6), and in uplands a fall from 6d. to 4id. 
(as. 4 - as. 3). 
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In 1870 tlie survey of Chiplun was finished, and the settlement 
introduced in 1871-72. In this survey the uplands, rarfeas, instead 
of being roughly measured, had each holding carefully surveyed 
and classified. The result of the temporarily sanctioned settlement 
was, on a total of £10,081 16,v. (Rs. 1,00,818), arise of £131 ISs. 
(Rs. 1319) in the Government demand. The details were: 

Chiplun Survey and Settlement, 1871, 


Namk. 

AcilEAOlt. 

Kentai^. 

IXGRXASR. 

Unarable. 

Arabic. 

Total. 

Former. 

Preaent, 

(Ihiplim, includ¬ 
ing GuhAgar... 

100,103 

312,634 

312,036 

Bs. 

09,400 

Rs. 

1,00,813 

Rs. 

1319 


The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lauds from 6.9. 4|d. to 
6s. lOJd. (Rs. 3 as, 3 - Rs. 3 as. 7), and in garden lands from Is. 1 \d. 
to 6s. ll^d. {annas. 9 - Rs. 3 as. 7 j). G), and a fall in uplands, varjtas, 
from fid. to 5|d. (as. 4-as. 3 p. 6). 

All this had been carried on in tho face of much opposition. 
In 1873, matters had come to such a pass that the Ichots, 
objecting to have their demands on their tenants limited or to let 
the tenants’ names be entered in tho records,^ refused to 
manage their villages, and filed suits against the Collector and 
survey officers for loss caused by the survey. Not only hy the hJiots 
was tho settlement disliked. The regular cash payments were 
new to tho undor-holders, and though less in amount, were perhaps 
more irksome than the formei’ way of realising tho Ichot’s 
demands.^ The division of tho ujilands, varltas, and wrong entries 
of peasant-bold, dhdra, land, as rented, hJioti, caused much 
confusion. In April 1873, Mr. Havelock the Revenue Gommissioner 
reported extreme discontent and alarm among all classes. Peasant 
holders as well as k/uds wero hostile to tho new settlement, 
and even tonant.s-at-wil], though pleased at gaining an entry in the 
survey records, wero universally opposed to the payment of Mof-i 
profit. The system had absolutely no friends. Mr. Havelock 
recommended a return to grain centals and yearly commutations.® 

In consequence of this failure. Government, in 1874, appointed^ a 
commission to ascertain, by actual experiment in the field, the mode 
of settlement most likely to meet the views of the different parties. 
In their instructions to the Commission, Government decided that 
both tho rice lauds and the uplands in the hands of jieasant holders, 
dhdrekaris, and reduced peasant holders, daspatimris, dupatkaris, 


' Captain Francis, Bom. Oov. Sol. CXX.KIV. lOJ, 

- Mr. Hairpe, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV, 103, 

3 Bom. Gov, Sel. CXXX.IV. 100. 

^Oov, Res. 4983, IBth Sept. 1874. The. CommisKion consisted of Colonel Francis, 
resident, Mr. A. K. Nairnc, C. S., Mr. NArAyan G.-inesh SiUlie, and Mr. Naro BAbji 
lolc, members, the last named gentleman representing tho khols. 
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mA. pancJqyttkarM, sliould be surveyed and assessed. Government 
gave up the attempt to fix the precise amount that other tenants 
should puy tlie hhot. Government interference must bo limited 
to protec liI g them against being ousted or having their rents 
arbitrarily i iisod. To ensure this measure of protection their 
customary rents v^ero to he recorded, the areas of rice fields and 
uplands fi iod, and the rule laid down that so long as they paid they 
could uol li ) ousted. The Commission were to settle to whom 
occupancy i iglit.s should be granted, and if granted, how far they 
should bo tr msferable. As far as possible the particular plot of 
upland h( lil liy each tenant should bo marked, and ground set 
apart for \ Urge grazing. The khot was to have the power to 
manage all l.inds oxcc'pt those in the hand.s of peasant holders and 
OGcupaucy ( 'uauts, to dispose of lapsed land, and if he pleased, to 
giv'e ocouj a iicy rights to his yearly tenants. In return for managing 
tho village I 'lr) khot was to I’oceivo a percentage payment. Ho* was 
not to bo l odvoued a Government servant. 

On^ the I'l'i^cirt of the Commission, Govornmont decided^ that tho 
differoncOB <>1 o]ii ui ,in wore irreconcilable, and that no settlement could 
be devised wlh li couhl command tho general assent of both parties, 
hhotn and ( ii It iviitors holding under them. It was decided to abandon 
a.s iinprac ic iblo all attempts to arrive at a settlement by mutual 
consent. G)v’( I'umont wore, howovor,at last in possession of sufficient 
informatioi. i ii sll points to enable them to lay down tho principles 
which they I utilly adopted, principles which not being opposed to 
any existing nw. Government were prepared to give better effect to 
by legislaliii'i, .should this courso soom necessary. Government 
held that the rlaiins of the khotis v/^ro in somo respects, especially in 
regard to pr ;[iri('tiiry rights, entirely unteuablo. At the same time, 
they were ol'n] Inion that ‘the mothodiu which tho former settlement** 
had been i-n '-iijd out, if not the principles therein adopted, had 
in some reso.'i cs injuriously affected the legitimate interests of the 
khntfs. On ti e other hand, Goveruineut, while endeavouring to 
strengthen the title and position of tho khot, as of other land¬ 
holders, ha I nov'or intended to do so at the expense of existing 
private rig] 1- .siibordinate to his.’ Government hold that the entire 
khoti quest I’ll liad been somewhat complicated by a confusion 
between th(' plirasGS survey occupant’ and ‘occupancy tenant,’ and 
that tho only person who could be considered to Lave the‘right 
of occLipancv’ under the Survey Act in a khoti estate was tho khot 
himself. I.lis icnants might or might not bo ‘occupancy tenants’ 
in the souse in which that phrase i.s used in India, that is have the 
right of occ qp Ing their land under him so long as they pay a certain 
fixed or custoiuary rout. Tho survey officers, however, were apparently 
under the i [i[ iossicn that tho persons whoso names they recorded 
as ‘ occupani'v ii- permanent tenants ’ of khoti lands, thereby became 


* 'I'liis am) t' I .lui ount of the linal settlement have been contributed by Mr, A, T, 
Crawford, C. S 

■■^(lov. lies. 2t7 i. tilth April 1876. 

■' Tlie settlem iiiil laul d^rwii iu Gov. lies. 1832 of 1860, 
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'survey occupants,’and to this the hhots naturally and rightly objected. 
Government next proceeded to recount the arguments in favour of 
the Ithot paying somewhat less to Government than the full survey 
assessment of all assessable lands in his village, namely, that the 
expenses of village management are borne by the khot, and that he 
has to bear any loss on account of assessed lands lying waste, or of 
failure or delay to pay their rent by the cultivators. Government 
next dealt with the questions arising from the relations of the 
khots with the different classes of cultivators holding under them. 
It was decided that all tenants, whatever their status, who 
were shewn to have rights of occupancy against the khot, must be 
entered in the village register of lands, with full particulars of 
the incidents of their tenure and of their rent. At the same 
time, such tenants were not to be recorded as 'survey occupants’ 
holding from Government, but as tenants holding on certain 
ternfb from the khots. It was decided that the administration 

E apers of the village should contain a stipulation in legal form 
inding the khot to observe the rights thus recorded, and declaring 
that his tenure of the estate depended upon his observance of them. 
Government then proceeded to enumerate the several classes of 
privileged tenants, dhdrckaris, daspatkaris, dupatkaris, and the like, 
whose tenures have been aljove described. Last of all, they con¬ 
sidered the status of the customary holders of MoW land, regarding 
whose position the greatest difference of opinion existed, the khots 
contending that they were mere tenants-at-will without hereditary 
rights of occupancy, much more without transferable rights, liable 
to be ejected or to have their rents raised at the pleasure of the 
khots. Government were satisfied that all old tenants of khoH 
lands possessed customary rights of occupancy, that is of holding 
their lands hereditarily so long as they paid the customary rents 
of the village, originally not higher than half the produce of 
rice and one-third the produce of hill crops, varkas, and that so far 
from the tenants having encroached on the rights of the khots, the 
khots had gradually encroached on the rights of the tenants, 
especially by the imposition of extra cesses. It was therefore 
declared that all extra cesses should cease, that the customary rents 
of khoti land might as heretofore be taken in kind, as this was better 
suited to a poor improvident hand-to-mouth peasantry, but that 
in no case should the rents exceed the proportions mentioned above. 
Existing agreements between khots and tenants, where found, were 
to be respected and enforced. Customary tenants were to have 
hereditable rights, but no right of transfer except in special cases, 
in which on inquiry the right should be found to exist. All old 
tenants who, themselves or by their predecessors in inheritance, 
had permanently resided as cultivators in the village twenty years 
prior to the passing of the Bombay Survey Act (I, of 1865), were 
to be recorded as occupancy tenants paying customary rents, fallow 
years in the case of uplands, varkas, being counted in the twenty 
years. All tenants of the khots^ home farms, khoti khdsgi, were 
to be regarded as tenants-at-will, and not registered. The khot 
was to be entitled to assistance, free of payment, in recovering 
from defaulters the rents recorded as due by them. To give effect 
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to these pvovisioasit was decided that the hill lands in the older 
surveyed suh-divisioas, which had been only ronghly measured off, 
should be r.uUuasnred and classified in detail, A settlement in 
accordance vich these provisions could proceed at once in those 
sub-divisions only in which the former settlement had not been 
guaranteed. 1 a snb-divisions where a guarantee had been given, 
the adoption if the new settlement must be with the consent of 
the cultivab'C-. Ri.t Government held that it should be the aim of 
the settlem( nt ofiict r, as far as possible, to induce both parties, the 
khoin and the tuuints, to agree to substitute the new for the old 
settlement m eub-diviaious already settled with a guarantee. 
The following siiba'diary points wore also decided : that it was 
unnecessary So set apart grazing lands; that Government should 
concede to flui khoh the much-coveted i-ight of converting khoti 
land, into dha I’d , that the kholn •wore to keep accounts of a simple 
character, bur, in u proscribed form; that if a khoU village remained 
under Government mauagcment for twelve years and no petition 
for taking it Irick was presented within that time, the right of 
re-entry was to bo for ever barred; that the managing khots should 
be nominated i n accordauco with lists decided on by the coparcenary, 
or in the event of dispute by the Collector; that Government 
should concefic to the khats the refusal of the right to reclaim the 
salt swamps, i hdjons ; that occupancy rights were to be settled once 
for all, and were oot to accrue in future. 

This Resolu ii it passed, Government transferred it to the Legal 
Romembraucei iliat a Bill embodying its provisions might be drafted 
for the Legislai ivi. Council, and Mr. Arthur Crawford, who had been 
for several years sri Assistant Collector and Senior Assistant Judge 
in the Ratnfigiri district, was transferred to Ratnagiri as Collector 
to carry out the lew settlement. A long disous.sion then ensued 
as to the suhonlinate agency to be employed under Mr. Crawford, 
and as to the netcssity for passing an act at once to legalise the 
proposed settknii'at, Mr. Crawford contending that it would be 
better to wait fer t vs^o or throe years until experience had been gained 
of the working of t iiu new settlement. Sir Richard Temple took up 
the question imme liutaly on assuming the Governorship of Bombay, 
in May 1877. Cn the 12th June,^ Mr. Crawford received definite 
instructions to pro -008 at once with the settlement on the principles 
above laid dowa, ivliicb were modified only to the extent of a 
direction that tlie record of tenant right should include a list of 
tenants-at-will. Ai the same time. Government expi-essod a hope 
that it might be possible, as suggested by Mr. Naylor the Legal 
Bemerabrancor, that the cumbrous practice of calling on managing 
khots to pass yoai Ij agreements should bo abolished in favour of 
some simpler sysiem. 

Mr. Crawford, wh ) was shortly after appointed ex-offioio Settlement 
Officer with a speoiai assistant in addition to his covenanted assistant 
collectors, carrieil out the settlement in the following manner. 
The survey officers woro first deputed to remeasure and reclassify 
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tlin liill lauds wlierever, in the prov'iuns survey, this work had been 
rouglily performed. The assistant collectors wore told off to groups 
of villages in whic-h the survey settlement had been temporarily 
introduced without .a guarantee, and were required to hold a review, 
ruzHVul) of the hliotif and villagers iu each village, if possible! at or 
near tho village! te!mj!le. No law agents, mukhfi/dr-s, weerc allowed 
to speak, both khotx and villageirs being ^vell able to represent their 
own case. The fedlowing points were to be specially atteiiideel to ; 
Weus the tenure of the! village, pure klwii, nii.xod khichiull, or 
dhdrekan ? If khot.i or mixed, khlrltiuU, had the khuis a title de'eel, 
umiHil ? If no, a e!opy w;is to be reoortlcd. A list of khoi sharers, 
showing tho iuterce.st of each em-.sh.aren- and the rotatiem of 
managemeiiit, Avas to be maele out and sigaied by all present. A 
incmoramlurn, declaring the customary rates of rent for each kind 
of crop, was to bo made out, and .signed by thepresent, a7id by 
thoVhief or spokfi.snicu villagers. 'I’he vill.age-land register, botkhat, 
was to be taken by the assistant collector, and each man was to 
be called in smteessiou before the assembled villagers, his holding 
road out to him, and his claim as a lUidrehin, a privileged, t)r a 
customary tenant, in ros])ect of each {)iccc of ground, was to bo 
|•(.'Corded. 'I'hc khol’fi reply to sticli claim was to l)e recorded. In 
every possible case, evideium was to he taken, and a decision passed 
and re(!Orded on the sj)ot. Inquiry was to b(! inado if there was 
any other dispute h(!twcon Ichol and tenant, or between tenant and 
tenant, and dispule.s wore to he summarily setth'd then and there. 
Every possible eifort was tube made to reconcile khoin with tenants 
and tenants with each other. Kholti were to be urged to permit 
good tenants of long standing to bo I'ecorded as customary tenants 
rather than as tenants-at-Avill. notwithstanding that their tenancy 
might not have lasted for twenty years prior to Act I. of 18l)5. 

In this manner, in the year 1877-78, Mhe status of 26,179 khoH 
tenants in 240 villagc.s wa.s finally settled ; numerous disputes of 
long standing, not only hetweeu khots and villag-ers, but between 
villager and villager and fc/iu/x and /i7to<-.sharers, were carefully 
inquired into and summarily decided i!i the face of tlio assombl(!d 
villagers. The live sHrv<!y establishments completed the resurvoy 
of tho hill lands in 127 villages, and iverc far advanced in 120 
more. The delay in hcgiuiiing *^^ho work prevented tho introduction 
of tho new settlement with crop appi'aisoineiit and grain rentals 
into more than forty-seven villages. In the .season ending 30th 
June 1879, tho status of 20,84.5 raijats in 167 villages was settled, 
eighty-seven villages were comphitely resurveyod and seventeen 
were far advanced. In the season now ended, 10,761 tenants were 
reviewed in 105 villages, and about eighty villages have been 
resurveyed. 

No steps Avoro taken, in tho season of 1877-78, to secure the consent 
of the tonant.s in guaranteed villages to the substitution of the new 
settlement iu place of tlio old. It Avas thought better that they 
should have time to loam from their neighbours iu unguaranteed 
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villages wlia.t. the new settlement was, and whnt were its benefits to 
khoti tenants. The people of four sueh guaranteed villages, of 
their own ii ’ tord, petitioned for the now setrloment. In the season 
of 1878-71, the guaranteed villages were thought generally to be 
well dispi d tow ards the new settlcnieut, and the k/ioti tenants 
were tho'tMi|K'n canvas,sed, when, in 181 out of 186 guaranteed 
villages, i ll thetenants to the number of 12,505, separately 
recorded ■, potitiou asking for the new settlement. In two villages 
only do (IH'Oj the tenants still hold aloof, but there is little doubt 
they too v ili Siion follow their neighbours. 

The now si'tilencmr, in it.s entirety, with a crop appraisement and 
grain renoi is now in foreo in every village hitherto surveyed, 
except ih( i .\o guaranteed villages above mentioned, that is to say 
in 742 vilinipiH or more than half the gross number of khoti 
villages in (be district. The small amount of friction maji be 
judged frt m :.he fact that out of 81,756 khoti tenants, it has been 
necessary, in (he past .soa,sou, to adopt coercivo moasures only 
against 541 o'tiarits scattered among 175 out of the 742 villages. 
In a largo n nj.uity of khoti villages, perfect harmony has been 
restored b 'tween tbo khot and his tenant, while the jirocautions 
adopted in tlie crop appraisement rules iiave been found sufficient 
and efi'octi nl to jirolect the tenant from over-exactions by the 
khot, Onl / :ib )nt five pcir cent of the tenants remain recorded as 
tenants-at- a ih, the /i/iots having been found very liberal in consenting 
to logister gi nd neoanhs-at-will as customary tenants. 

The Khc t .\(',t (1. of 18S0) legalises all that has been effected as 
above related, tmd prescribes the same procedure for the future. 

When,'in I 87t, .settlement work in khoti villages was brought 
to an end, in v( y oporatiiona wore transferred to the pcM.saut-hold 
villages of ' hf s inta of (he district. In 1875 the survey of V'engurla 
was finisliO'l, .mil as all the villagos wore managed by Government, 
khdha, a th 11 \ years’ settlement was introduced in 1876. The result 
was, on a ti t.d vental of £3814 I 8 .- 1 . (Rs. 38,449), an increase in tho 
Governmon' demaud of £107 8 s. (Rs. 1074). Tho details were : 
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The average acrti rates showed in rice lands a fall from 5s. 
lO^d. to 5,s (Rsi. 2 as. lo-Rs. 2 rt.y. 14), in garden lands from 
16s. to 14.9. ! '(/ (]ls. 8 - Ra. 7 as. 6 ), and tho levy on uplands of a cess 
of 8 |<Z. (as. .! /' d). 

In accordi .ti'o with the changes sanctioned by Government in the 
settlement of ihc rights of the khots and under-holders, the uplands 


* CiTitnliuted by Mr. Gibson of the Ratn&gii'i Revenue Survey, 
b .m -31 
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in surveyed sub-divisions were remeasured and a settlement 
introduced by the Collector on the terms laid down by Government. 
Since November 1877, survey work has been confined to remeasuring 
uplands and preparing rccord.s of the new settlement made by tbe 
Collector. 


The following statement shows, in the twenty-threo years ending 
1877-78, a spreadin the occupied area from389,973 to 1,001,529 acres ; 
in the revenue duo to Government a rise from £70,683 (Hs. 7,06,830) to 
£92,901 (Rs. 9,29,010); and in the outstandings a fall from £4938 
(Rs. 49,380) in 1856 to £1622 (Ra. 16,220) in 1878. The spread 
in the area under tillage is probably almost entirely duo to the 
introductiem of correct raea.siiremenbs. Tho .survey of each section 
of the district showed that whilo since the last survey the nominal 
area had remained unchanged, the actual tillage had greatly spread. 
The«area of arablo unoccupied land disclosed by the survey rose 
from 327 acres in 1868 to 3640 in 1872. It has again fallen to 569 
in 1878. The total of occupied acres fell from 889,973 in 1856 to 
858,919 in 1860, and again rose steadily to 404,948 in 1866. From 
this tho work of remeasnrement in different parts of tho district 
quickly brought up the whole area to about 650,000 in 1869, 850,000 
in 1873, and 1,000,000 in 1876. Outstanding balances, in 1856 as 
high as £4938 (Rs. 49,380), rose in tho next three years to £5893 
(Rs. 58,930). They then suddenly fell to £194 (Rs. 1940) in 1860 
and continued under £1000 (Rs. 10,000) until the introduction of 
the now survey in 1867. Bince then, after rising to £3144 (Rs.31,440) 
in 1872, they foil to £591 (Rs. 5910) in 1876, and again rose to 
£1703 (Rs. 17,030) in 1877, aud £1622 (Ks. 16,220) in 1878. 

Ratndgiri Occupied Area, Aseemneu/, and Outstanding Balances, 1S55-187S. 
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ir,o»8 

of Vengurls. 

S4;971 

14.178 
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10,16,718 

0,46,007 
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a. As the survey is not flu sh<!,l these figures are estimates from returns prepared in the Coilec- 

5. Villages, ft share of vhofto revenue, not whoso iuml, had been granted, were for fchoflrsttime 
shown as alienations. . ^ 

c. Many quit-renta had oi'iniirly t»e<‘n shown undei* ordinary revenue. 


In addition to th-} vogular tenures mentioned above, three* special 
tenures have lately lieen brought to notice in the southern sub¬ 
divisions of Malvan iicd V.jngiirla, In the disturbed times ante¬ 
cedent to British rule, the Savants of Vadi had either retained 
certain valuable ga rden lands in their own possession, putting in 
crown lessees, or fn <m time to time as lands of all kinds, mostly 
however inferior lands, were abandoned by the occupants, they were 
registered as crow n lands; or again the holdings of persons 
inimical to the state w erti seized and taken in forfeit. The whole 
made a by no moans inconsiderable area of crown lands to which 
the British Government succeeded. These have been dealt with 
in three different ways according to the cu-cumstances of each 
case. 

First there were the ‘sheri tidkdns' or crown lands, properly 
so called. They con dst of rice, garden, and hill lands, which, 
during the time of the former government, were partly assigned to 
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certain servants of the Vddi state, in lieu of their pay, and partly 
held by relatives of the chief. On the cession of the district in the 
year 1819, the British Government became the sole proprietors of 
these lands, and they were then farmed out for periods not exceeding 
ten years, the right , of cultivating them being sold by public 
auction to the highest bidder. 

This system continued to the year 1842, when the Collector of 
EatnAgiri reported that the shortness of the term of lease operated 
as a bar to their improvement, and that many of the lands were 
annually decreasing in value. In order to induce the lessees to lay 
out money on the improvement of the land, the Collector proposed 
to appoint a committee to classify the land and to determine the 
assessment to be paid in future, and then to let out the lands on a 
permanent settlement. The Collector’s proposal to classify and 
assess was sanctioned.* But Government declined to make a 
permanent settlement, and directed that the leases should bo given 
for thirty years, and that the persons then in occupation, especially 
those who had expended capital in improvements, should have the 
first refusal of the new leases. ’J’hese orders were subsequently 
modified in many cases, the Iea.ses being declared terminable at the 
introduction of the revenue survey settlement. All leases granted 
fur thirty years expired shortly before the late survey, but from 
year to year were continued to the existing lessees on the former 
terms until the new survey settlement should take effect. In each 
case there was if clause by which the lessee was hound at any time 
ito give up to Government, without compensation, all lands required 
for forest purposes. 

la the course of the late survey of the sub-divisions of 
Mdlvan and Vengurla, all lands, including those sheri thikdns or 
crown lands, were remeasured and classified according to the rules 
now in force in the Ratnhgiin Survey. It was then found that the 
survey rates were only about one-half of the rates hitherto paid 
under the existing leases, and the question arose as to the mode in 
which Government should deal with these crown lands the leases 
being terminable on the introduction of a general survey. 

In many of the farms, cocoanut, betelnut,andoashownutplantation8 
had been made at very considerable cost. Substantial bouses and 
farm steadings had been built, both by, the crown lessees and by 
their sub-tenants, most of whom had been on the ground from the 
beginning of the lease and had been encouraged by the crown 
lessees to improve their holdings and settle permanently. The 
further question, therefore, arose whether the sub-tenants had 
acquired by prescription or otherwise any rights of tenure which it 
behoved Government to consider and provide for. 

After ^ very full discussion Government decided to retain the 
sheri thikdns strictly as crown lands, in preference to parting 
with the proprietary right for a sum equal to a certain number of 
years’ assessment which the old lessees and many persons were 
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ready to ^ive il' the lands should be entered in their names as 
survey ooeupants. Government also took the most liberal view of 
the claims )f the existing lessees, derived from long occupation 
and coni-idcrablo expenditure, and renewed the leases to them 
for a fret h term of thirty years on their relinquishment of all lands 
selected thr forest reserves. As to the sub-tenants, the Collector 
was ordei'ij' l to ]3repare a record of their rights in all cases where 
there was t o dispute as to their tenure between landlord and tenant. 
Where tbci e was a dispute the Collector might decide it, if both 
parties agi ced to abide by his decision. In other cases he was not 
to interh I't;. 

Secondly, there were the lands held on the hafMhan tenure. 
The word kutwHin in itself implies a fixed rent not liable to 
fluctuatici a. i’rom the preamble of most of the katuhan deeds it would 
seem that the origin of the tenure was as follows. The heredytary 
occupant of certain lands of a poor description would represent to 
the state otficials that if they were let to him on a fixed rent, 
katuban, he would bring them under full cultivation, and he was 
■granted ihc lands accordingly, on a fixed rent, on the ground of the 
expense to 'vhioh ho would bo put. In other words the occupant asked 
for a poi’j tia uent sottloment, in order that he might safely invest his 
capital in 1 le land and avoid being taxed for his improvements, 
and his I'c quest was granted. Moreover, the deed declared that 
the lands slcmM be enjoyed hereditarily from father to son, that no 
new deed was to be expected, and that the fixed*asses8ment woulc 
cover an\ lU'VS' [)lantafcions of cocoa or betel palms, or any other crop 
that miglit be cultivated. At the late survoj’' all these lands were re¬ 
measured a id classified according to the rules in force in Ratnagiri, 
and the rcuilt showed that they were held at rates considerably 
below th'i •mrvey assessment. Government, however, decided that 
the setth incut had been permanent and must hold good in the 
future.’^ 

Thirdly , lu re were the gair dasti lands, or lands which, as the 
word impcris, were waste and unassessod, yair, without, and cZasi, 
rent or ai s. ssment. The gair dasti lands consist almost entirely of 
hill sides, '\hich being uncultivated at the time of the last survey 
under nal icn rule, were left unassessed. They are not, like the sheri 
thikdns, lapsed assignments of lands for service or otherwise, but 
still come ])i-operly under the category of crown lands. Though 
unassesse l, they have for a great number of years been used by 
the dhdreknris or holders of the neighbouring ricefields, forgathering 
grass and liruishypood for ash manure. The hill side has in most 
cases, by seme tacit or mutual agreement, been divided among the 
dhdrekaris, who have thus each held an apportioned share of 
what miglii otharwise have come to bo regarded as common land. 
At the lule of the British accession no regular revenue was 
derived iTum these lands. By degrees a system sprang up of 
leasing then for short periods to contractors. Persons were found 
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cultivating in them without permission, but their occupation was not 
disturbed when they consented to execute an agreement to pay a 
certain rent. Thus, by degrees, with the increased demand for land, 
the whole area was leased under various agreements. Most of these 
leases were granted between 1853 and 1854, and declared that the 
lease should hold good until the new survey settlement. The 
leases, when no specific agreement had been entered into with 
individuals, were for large blocks of hill side, and were put up to 
auction. They were usually bought in by one of the dhdrekarin of 
the village, pnt forward by the whole body. This nominee collected 
the rent proportionately duo by each occupant, and adding his own 
share, paid the whole to Government. He did not acquire any more 
land by becoming the nominal lessee. He was, in fact, merely a puppet 
put forward by the villagers to go through the form of executing the 
lease with Government, so that they might each and all be loft in 
undfsturbed possession of land acquired irregularly. In most cases, 
as a consequence of this harmonious arrangement, the leases, when 
put up to auction, realised a very small, almost a nominal rent, 
because no outsider dared to bid against the village community. 
Occasionally, but rarely, where there were two hostile factions in a 
village, the lease would realise a fancy price, and endless bickering 
was the result. Ordinarily the rent realised was nominal. 

These lands also were remeasured and classified at the late survey, 
and as was to bo expected, the survey assessment was found to be 
considerably in excess of the rent fixed in the lease which in every 
case was terminable on a new survey. Two questions then arose j 
1st, Whether the lessees or the actual occupants should be registered 
as the holders of the lands, or whether the leases should again bo 
put to auction ? 2nd, Whothor the lands should be re-let on the 
same rentals, or whether the survey assessment should be imposed ? 
In view of the circumstances above related. Government determined 
that the actual occupant in each case should bo registered as the 
survey occupant and pay the full survey assessment.^ 

SECTION IV.-SEASON REPORTS. 

The following is a summary of the chief available facts regarding 
the state of the district during Mie thirteen years ending 1878-79 ; 

In 1866-67, therainfall of 106‘5 inches was plentiful and seasonable, 
and with a few exceptions the crops were on the whole good. 
Near Kharepatan over-much rain destroyed half of the rice crop. In 
Anjanvel and Suvarndurg, though the first sowings were washed 
away, the harvest was fair. Public health was good, though in some 
parts cholera, fever, and cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent. 
The land revenue for collection rose from £101,479 to £104,634 
(Bs. 10,14,790 - Rs. 10,46,340), £172 (Rs. 1720) were remitted, and 
£808 (Rs. 8080) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from 
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fifteen to (wonty*two pounds, and nachni, tlie food of the lower Chapter VllI 
classes, fro'D t wenty-aix to forty pounds. liand 

In 1867-'')8, the rainfall of 92’5 inches was abundant, and the Admilliitratiw 
season favoiirablo. Public health was good. The land revenue for Bea«on BeportJi 
collection fell fvnm £104,634 to £87,562 (Rs. 10,40,340 -Rs. 8,75,620), 1867-68. 

£157 (Rs. 1570) were remitted, and £2331 (Rs. 23,310) left 
outstanding. Rice lupee prices rose from twenty-two to eighteen 
pounds, and mh'hni fell from forty to forty-three pounds. 

In 1868-60. the rainfall was 88'32 inches. The monsoon began 1868-69, 
favourably, but later in the season the rainfall was partial and 
insufficient. 0 i the whole, the season was scarcely an average one. 

With few t'xci'ptions public health was good. Cattle disease 
appeared in some jilacos, but the mortality was not great. The land 
revenue for colb’ction rose from £87,562 to £91,530 (Rs. 8,75,620- 
Bs. 9,15,300), .Cl iO (Rs. 1500) were remitted, and £1423 (Rs. 14,230) 
left outstandin''. Rice rupee prices fell from eighteen to twenty 
pounds, and ndfli.n, rose from forty-three to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1869-70, the roinfall of 101'43 inches was short in the begin- 1869-70. 
ning, but plentsfu! rn rhe latter part of the season. With a few 
exceptions the cro h yielded well. Public health was on the whole 
good, and there ivsni no great mortality among the cattle. The land 
revenue for colle ?! < n rose from £91,530 to £93,406 (Rs. 9,15,300 - 
Rs. 9,34,060); £ loO (Rs. 3090) were remitted, £227 of them on 
account of the introduction of the survey, and £1717 (Rs. 17,170) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty- 
three pounds, and tuUhni from twenty-eight to forty pounds. 

Inl870-71,thougl not very seasonable, the rainfall of 93'S7 inches 1870-71, 
was sufficient. Th< ugh small -pox, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, and 
cattle-disease prev.dloii to a slight extent, public health was on the 
whole good. The hi iid revenue for collection fell from £93,406 to 
£89,650 (Rs. 9,34,0t t> Rs. 8,96,500), £1136 (Rs. 11,360) wore remitted, 

£1074 of them on ; .(count of the introduction of the survey, and 
£1217 (Rs. 12,170) h it outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-three to tweiiy-C'Ue pounds, and ndc/Mjf from forty to thirty- 
nine pounds. 

In 1871-72, the rainfall was 73-80 inches. The rain set in very 1871-78. 
early, but till August, tlie fall was insufficient, and rice did not 
yield a full harvest. (In the whole the other crops yielded well, 
and the season was nor. unfavourable. Dysentery, small-pox, and 
cholera prevailed to a slig-ht extent in some sub-divisions ; and 
there was also slight disCi'iso among cattle. The land revenue for 
collection rose from £.'^f)j(i60 to £92,499 (Rs. 8,96,500 - Rs, 9,24,990), 

£1177 (Rs, 11,770) were remitted, £1052 of them on account of 
the introduction of tho survey, and £3158 (Rs. 31,580) left 
outstanding. Rice rnpc-c prices rose from twenty-one to twenty 
pounds, and nachni from thirty-nine to twenty-seven pounds. 

In 1872-73, the rainf ill of 84-12 inches was seasonable, and the 1878-73. 
harvest fair. Public hcalili was on the whole good, though cholera, 
small-pox, and dysentery orevailed to a slight extent. In Mandan- 
gad, during a temporary sc ircify of grain before harvest, fifty persona 
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died from cholera, wcakuoss, and want. Many cattle ako died from 
weakncHH, and from a disease said to have been caused by the sudden 
and very heavy bur.st of the rains. The land revenue for collection 
fell from £92,499 to £91,422 (Rs. 9,24,990-Rs. 9,14,220), £57 
(Rs. 570) were romitt€!d, and £2515 (Hs, 25,150) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices fell from twenty to thirty-two pounds, and ndchni 
from twenty-seven to thirty-seven pounds. 

In 1875-74, the rainfall of 85'64 inches, at first free and well 
timed, was later on scanty with long stretches of dry weather. The 
result was a harvest rather below the average. Except in Devgad, 
Mdlvan, Sangameshvar, and Khed, fever, steal I-pox, dysentery, and 
cattle-disease prevailed to a .slight extent. Tlie land revenue for 
collection fell from £91,422 to £88,997 (Rs. 9,14,220-Rs. 8,89,970), 
£75 (Rs. 750) were remitted, and .£1305 (Rs. 13,050) left outstanding. 
Eict; rupee prices rose from thirty-two to twenty-seven ])ounds, and 
ndchni fell from thirty-seven to lifty pounds. 

In 1874-75, the rainfall was 121’60 inches. In June, July, and 
August, tho fall was on the whole favoumble, but in September a 
heavy downpour did great harm to the early cro))3. Tho late crops 
suffered from want of rain in October, and in some places from 
insects. Except in Dapoli, Chiplun, and Eangameshvar, fever, 
dysentery, small-pox, and cattle-disease prevailed over most of the 
district. Tho laud revenue for collection rose from £88,997 to 
£89,707 (Rs. 8,8!],970 - Rs. 8,97,070), £09 (Rs. 990) were remitted, 
and <6053 (Rs. 0530) left outstanding. Rico rupee prices rose from 
twenty-sevon to twenty-five pounds, and ntic/ini from fifty to forty- 
five pounds. 

In 1875-70, the rainfall of 136’48 Indies was unseasonable and 
unequal, very heavy at one timo and scanty at another. The failure 
of crops was, in rico-fields, estimated at from \ to and in uplands 
at from i to Public healtb was bad. Except in Sangameshvar, 
cholera prevailed everywhere and carried off 762 persons. Fever 
was also common in Dapoli, Devgad, Mdlvan, and Rnjapur. Cattle 
disease broke out all over the district causing the loss of 1025 head 
of cattle. Tlio land revenue for collection fell from £89,707 to 
£89,383 (lls. 8,97,070- Rs. 8,93,830), £709 (Rs. 7090) were remitted, 
£706 of them ou account of tho introduction of tho survey; 
and £592 (Rs. 5920) loft outstanding. Rico rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five to tweuty-throe pounds, and ndchni from forty-fivo to 
thirty-three pounds. 

In 1876-77, the rainfall of 68'25 inches was scanty, and tho 
complete failure of the October rains seriously injured tbe late ndgli 
and harik, and to some extent the rice. The loss in ndgli and ran 
was set down at J, and in rice at Harik was a complete 
failure. This failure caused distress amongst tho poorest classes for 
whom a few relief works were opened. Though public health was on 
tho whole good, dysentery prevailed in Mdlvan, Ratnagiri, RajMur and 
Chiplun, and sraall-pox in all parts of tho district but Kajapur. 
Cattle disease was fatal in 1154 cases. Tho laud revenue for 
collection rose from £89,383 to £90,882 (Rs. 8,93,830 - Rs. 9,08,820), 
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£112 (Es. i 120) were remitted, and £1706 (Rs. 17,060) left 
outstandin;,!;. Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-three to seventeen, 
and ndchni iu.ni thirty-three to twenty-four pounds. 

In 1877-78, the rainfall of 89‘71 inches, though fitful and uneven, 
was on the wht lo favourable j and despite blight and insects, the 
outturn in ricc and ndgli was good. Up to the end of July cholera 
and dysenti ry wore general. Cattle disease of one kind or other 
also prevailed in most sub-divisions and carried off 985 head of 
cattle. The laud revenue for collection rose from £90,882 to 
£93,772 (Rs. 9,08,820-Rs. 9,37,720), £73 (Ra. 730) were remitted, 
and £1112 (Ks. 11,120) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices remained 
the same, sevei to*5u pounds, while ndchni fell from twenty-four to 
twenty-five pound.s. 

In 1878-79, the rainfall of 165'66 inches was the highest on record. 
The season was on the whole favourable, rice especially yielding a 
good outturn. The land revenue for collection fell from £93,772 to 
£93,357 (Rs. 9,S7,720.Rs. 9,33,570), £78 (Rs. 780) wore remitted, 
and £1092 (Rs. 10,920) loft outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell 
from soveutet u fo twonty-throo pounds, and ndchni from twenty, 
five to twenty-eight pounds. 
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1819. 


Up’ to tlic year 1812, except tlie fn\-t otuI facf nry of Bankot nud 
01710 Hiirroimding villaf'ca liaiided over liy t.Iio I’eshwa in 1750,' 
the»Britiah Goverutncnfc h.ad no territory aonth of tlie river Apta. 
The Resident of Hdiikot, wlio was also the coininandant of tbo 
garrison, did not at first enjoy extensive judicial powers, lie could 
only expel persona of a suspicious cliaractcr under severe penalties, 
and all offenders were sent for ox.aniination and trial before Ilis 
Majesty’s Justices in Boinb.ay. This state of things lasted till, in 
1803, the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judge and Magistrate 
of Sdlsotte was extended to Bankot, the court adjourning there for 
twenty days in each year. In 1811 the Bankot Resident was invested 
with power to decide civil c.asos of not more than £10 (Rs. 100), an 
appeal lying against his decision to the Circuit Judge at Balsottc. 
lie was at the same time jilaced in police charge of the district, .and 
persons committed or ludd to bail were I'cmamled to Thana to tako 
their trial there. In 1812, when Malvan and the surrounding districts 
were ceded by Kolhitpur, a Resident was appointed with jurisdiction 
to try civil suits of not moi’o than .£50 (Rs. 500), an ajipeal lying, as 
in the case of Bdnkot deci.sioms, to Biil.setto. (iwing to the distance 
of Mdlvan from Salsettc tlio Re.sidcnt was, in 1814, invested with 
increased powers, both civil and criminal, and made to some 
extent independent of Siilsettc authority. In 1815 tbo jurisdiction 
of both the Residents was fui’ther extended. Their decisions in 
suits above £10 (R.s. 400) wei’o subject to an appeal to the Governor 
in Council, in the sepai'ate dopsirtmeut of the chief coui’t of justice, 
Sadar Addlai. Olfemhas wci'a no hingor sent to Thana for trial. 
The Circuit Judge went to Bankot and Malvan to deliver the jails 
twice a year. 

I'his arrangement continued till 1819, wlion the whole of tho 
present R.atnagiri distinct pas.sed into tlio hands of tho English. lu 
that year the two Residencies were abolished, and the southern 
Konkan was formed into a aoparate collectorate with Bankot as its 
head-quarters. lu 1820 Ratmlgiri was chosen ns tho most central 
and convenient place for the civil station of tho district. Tho powers 
of Magistrate were modified and tr.nnsferrod from tho .ludge to tho 
Collector, and the Judge constituted tho Criminal Judge of thodistrict 
with charge of the head-quarter police. Tho judicial machinery 
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consistod td a Judge, a registrar, an assistant registrar, and two 
native coMoiiSsioners. In the same year two more native 
commissioni rt were added. In 1827, when the territorial limits of the 
district wen r ;-arranged, the courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
were conatiiiioc! a;mw. Tho staff of native commissioners was 
incrcasodand tiio offices of registmr and assistant registrar abolished, 
and that of as.si.stunt judge created in their place. In 1830, when 
three of its northern sub-divisions were placed under the direct 
control of tho riiana Judge, Ratuagiri was, for purposes of civil 
and criminal jui-tjce, reduced to a detached station of tho Thdna 
district, with a suiiior assistant judge and sessions judge. Ratndgiri 
i-emaiuod a deta ■heel station under Thdna till 1809. 

In 1830, th' i t'esignation of native commissioner was altered to 
munsif and .'.aoO' awin. In 1838, the oldest year for which 
detailed statist c^ are available, there were seven courts and 3^95 
docisieus. Twrjb'o years later (1850) there wore six courts and 4303 
decisions. In L'- Dl, ovvijig to press of work, a Joint Judge was 
stationed at Rar,ii;igiri for one year. In 18G0 there were six courts 
and 5580 decisii'ii:!. From 1806 to 1869 a Joint Judge was again 
appointed, and lu 1869 Ralnagiri was made a distinct district, and 
a Judge and a'sisbuat judge permanently stationed there. The 
staff of judicial Jinctiouaries was increased, and in 1870 there were 
in all nine judges aud 6375 decisions. In 1872 an extra assistant 
judge was appomtud for a year, and in 1875 an additional sub¬ 
judge was station e<, at DJpoli. In 1879 tho sulf-judge’s court at 
Sangameshvar was removed to Dovrukh. 

At present the) o ire in all ton judges in the district. Of those 
tho District Judge is the chief, with original civil jurisdiction over the 
whole of the distrii t, uud power to hoar .appeals against the decisions 
of subordinate com ts 'I’lie assistant judge tries original cases below 
£1000 (Its.10,000), and such appeal cases below £500 (Rs.5000)as are 
referred to him by i lic District Judge. The first class subordinate 
judge at Ratuagici, in addition to his ordinary jurisdiction, 
exercises special juriaiiiction over tho whole district in rospeot 
of original civil sail n of move than £500 (Its. 5000) in value. 
Tho other sub-judges are stationed at the chief sub-divisional towns 
of Dapoli, Chiplun, Dovrukh, Rajnpur, Dovgad, Mdlvan, and 
Vengurla. Tho ordinary jurisdiction of the Ratnagiri sub-judge 
extends over tho groat part of the Ratnagiri sub-division j that of 
tho Dapoli sub-judge oi’or the Dapoli sub-division and some villages 
of tho Khod sub-divi-uon ; that of tho Chiplun sub-judgo over the 
greater part of tho ( 'b piun sub-division and somo villages of the 
Khed sub-division; that of the Devrukh sub-judge over the greater 
part of the Sangaraeslivar sub-division and some villages of the 
Chiplun sub-division j that of the Rajapur sub-judgo over the Rajapur 
sub-division and some villages, of the Sangameshvar sub-division; 
that of the Dovgad sub-jmlge over tho Dovgad sub-division and 
some •villages of the Mai van sub-division; that of the Msllvan sub- 
judge over the greater pm-fc of tho Malvan sub-division ; and that 
of the Vengurla sub-jiiJne over tho Vengurla sub-diviaion and 
somo villages of the Malvau sub-division. 
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Working of 
Courts. 


The average distance from their six furthest villages, of the 
District and assistant district jndges’ courts, and of the first class 
sub-judge’s court at Ratn^giri as regards its special jurisdiction, is 
seventy-eight miles. As regards the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Ratndgiri sub-judge, the average distance is nineteen miles; that 
of the Dapoli sub-judge 31 § miles ; that of Chiplun 22J miles ; that 
of Devrukh 30| miles ; that of Rfijapur 30^ miles; that of Devgad 
84^ miles ;that of Mdlvan, thirteen miles ; and that of Vengurla 12^ 
miles. 

At first the working of the courts was far from satisfactory. The 
decisions, especially in cases where the cause of action arose before 
their institution, were unduly favourable to the creditors. The 
long distances the people had to come was a groat evil. Money 
was wanted to take a man from bis home to the court, and as ready 
cash was most difficult to raise, men were ruined from no fault but 
poverty. Ex-parte decrees were a great evil. Intriguing suitors 
managed to have the summons served so late that the defendant 
could not be in time and so lost his case.^ 

Partly from the litigious character of the people and partly from 
the minute sub-divisions of Khot estates, and until lately their 
uncertain relations to G-ovei-nment and the subordinate land-holders, 
civil suits in Ratncigiri have always been specially numerous and 
troublesome.^ 

The average number of cases decided during the nine years 
Jlatnagiri Ej^parte Decrees, ending 1878 was 7121. During the 
1870 • mo. first five years, the total rose from 

G375 in 1870 to 7290 in 1873, with a 
slight fall in 1874. It then again 
rose to 7601 in 1870, and again fell 
to 6918 in 1877. In 1878 it rose to 
7331. Of the total number of cases 
decided during the nine years, 58'17 
per cent have, on an average, as 
shown in the margin, been given 
against tho defendant in his absence. 
The proportion of cases decided ■ in 
this way has varied little except in 
*1873 when it rose to 57'69 and in 
1878 when it fell to 46-05. Of contested cases only 19-39 per cent 
have, during this period of nine years, been on an average decided 
for the defendant. Tho percentage of such cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 22 in 1870 to 21-03 in 1878. In 230 
or 3-13 per cent of the whole number of suits decided in 1878, the 
decree was executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the 
immovable property claimed. The number of casesof this kind 
fell from 401 out of 6375 in 1870 to 197 out of 7290 in 1873, 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Sx-purte. 

Perccutage. 




1870 ... 

6375 

3441 

63-97 

1871 ... 

6834 

8658 

62 06 

187a ... 

6964 

3876 

65-65 

1873 ... 

7J00 

42«« 

67-69 

1874 ... 

7'm 

8891 

63-44 

1876 ... 

750i 

4029 

63-70 

1876 

7601 

4123 

64*24 

1877 ... 

C618 


61-77 

1878 ... 

7331 

3470 

46-05 

Total ... 

64,097 

34,082 

63-17 


» Bom, Bev. Eeo. 121 of 1S26, 88. 

® lu 1826, Mr. Dunlop noticed that the people seemed fond of going to law, and 
tliiit the number of miscellaneous petitions was very much greater than ia oth6r 
districts. Bum. Bev. Bee, 121 of 1825, 58. 
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and then durinf; iho next five years rose to 230 out of 7331 in 1878. 
In 51‘30 per C !iii. of tl.e decisions passed in 1878, dooroos for money 
duo have been loocutol by the attacb»uont or sale of property. Of 
these 9’48 per n tit haYO boon by the sale of movable and 41’82 per 
cent by the saie it iitiiuovalde property. Compared with 1870, the 
1878 rotui’ns (f stinchmonts or sales of movable and immovable 
property show .i. i isc from 400 to 695 in the former, and from 1845 to 
3066 in the latter. 

Compared W'tl 1870, the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors iluriiig the nine years Jias considerably fallen, 
the total for 18.'(> liciiig 389 against 70 in 1878. As will bo seen 
from the folhnviiiL- t:i,ble, the number of civil prisonoi’S has varied 
little during the nine years, the total in 1870 being 49 against 41 in 
1878. 

Rithu't.jlri Civil PrUouvra, IS70-1S7S. 
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(t4) Olio wax- alir.ijc i im xccoiuitof llicrtucroc »>ci »4 revorecU in appeal. 


Of the forty-on< prisoners iu 1878, thirty-six wore Hindus and 
five Musalniiins, 

The following st: .tctiieii.t shows in tabular form tbe working of 
the district civil cot its duriug the nine years cudiug 1878 : 


'hlndijiri Civil Courta, 1S70 - 1S78. 
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2.53 
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93 
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In August 1876, an association was formed at Ratndgiri for the 
purpose of settling by arbitration, lavad, debt and other civil 
disputes. Though the association is not yet formally dissolved, the 
court has, since November 1877, been virtually closed for want of 
work. The members about forty-eight in number are merchauts, 
bankers. Government pensioners, pleaders, and newspaper editors. 
The business was managed by a committee helped by a secretary. 
Three of the members attended in turn to dispose of business. 
Before a case was hoard, the parties stated in writing that they 
would be bound by the court’s award. Picadors, if the parties 
wished, wore allowed to appear. The award was passed according 
to the opinion of the sitting members or of a majority of thorn, and 
unless the parties applied fora review, the award was final. Unless 
they wore filed in the civil courts, these arbitration awards had no 
legal force. The members received no pay. To moot the expenses, 
exc6pt in pauper suits, an institution foe of ono-fourth or one-sixth 
of the proper court foo was levied according as the suits woro below 
or above £5 (Rs. 50) in value. In references from the civil courts, 
ono-eighth of the court foe or Is. (8 annas) was levied for each 
sitting. If the defendant absented himself, the whole foes, or in case 
of amicable sottleraont, half the foes, woro refunded. During the 
fifteen months of the court’s existence (21st August 1876 to 23rd 
November 1877), of fifty-six suits filed, twenty-four were decided, 
twenty-four withdi’awn or corapromisod, and eight dismissed. 

There is registration enough to employ ton sub-rogistrars, eight 
of whom arc special, and two, head clerks to the Sangamoshvar 
mdmlatd^r and the Guhagar mahalkari, belong to the ox-officio class 
of sub-rogistrars. The special sub-registrars are distributed one 
at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to the 
supervision exorcised by the Collector who is the District Registrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps, carried on by the Inspector of Registration 
for the third division of the Presidency, comprising the 
districts of Poona, Satara, Sholapur, Ratnagiri, and Kolaba. 
According to the registration report for 1877-78, the registration 
receipts for that year amounted to £1030 12s. 3d. (Rs. 10,306-2-0), 
and the charges to £776 IS.?. 3d, (Rs. 7766-10-0), leaving a balance of 
£25319s. (Rs. 2539-8-0). Of 3327, the total number of registrations, 
twelve wore wills, one was an aufliority to adopt, and twenty-six were 
documents affecting movable and 3288 affecting immovable property. 
Of those last, 1995 wore mortgages, 955 deeds of sale, ton deeds of 
gift, 217 leases, and 111 miscellaneous. The registered value of 
the movable property was £592 8s. 4d. (Rs. 5924-2-8), and of the 
immovable property £111,480 7s. 3d. (Rs. 11, 14,803-10-0), making a 
total of £112,072 15s. 7d, (Rs. 11,20,727-12-8). 

As the long-pending hhot disputes are now settled, it is likely 
that with increased transfers of land, the operations of the Registration 
department will become more important. 

At present (1880) twenty-five officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of those, one is the District Magistrate, four 
are magistrates of the first class, and twenty of the second and 
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third clast es Of tho former three are covenatited European 
civilians and one is a native. Except the District Magistrate, who 
has a general snp(irvi8ion over the whole district, each first class 
magistrate (iiu iui average charge of 12G3 square miles and a 
population ol ;i:i9,712 souls. In the year 1878, the District Magistrate 
decided two oi i pnal and three appeal cases; and tho four first class 
magistrates, 120 original and ninety-three appeal cases. As Collector 
and assistant cnilcctcrs, the magistrates have revenue charge of tho 

E arts of tho disl-rict in which they exorcise magisterial powers, and tho 
uzur deputy collector has charge of tho treasury department of tho 
Collector’s ol'ic ', Of subordinate magistrates of tho second and 
third classes i hi ( o arc: twenty, all of them natives with an average 
charge of 189 s< 11 lare miles and a population of 50,956 souls. In 1878, 
they decided 11:! origuial criminal cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties, those ollicera exorcise revenue powers as mainlatdfirs, 
mahalkaris, or the head-clerks of mdmlatdars. Besides these, there 
are 1349 police •iii'lila receiving in surveyed villages an average yearly 
allowance of £1 5,<, i)d. (Rs. 12-10-2), and entrusted with tho powers 
contemplated by fho Bombay Village Police Act (Act No. VIII. 
of 1867), Of dll' whole number, tw'elvo, under section 15 of the 
Act, can in coiwt,ii oases fine up to 10s. (Rs. 5) and imprison for 
forty-eight houj s, The others, under section 14, cannot fine and can 
imprison for only twenty-four hours. 

There is no regular village police system. One of tho leading 
villagers is gem rally (jhoseu police pdf-d for life«or for a term of 
years, and tho Mht I'S hoip him, acting as watchmen.^ In surveyed 
villages the police jxUil is paid from 8s. to £4 8s. (Rs. 4-R8. 44) a 
year, in unsurvoyoi. villages ho is unpaid. 

From tho table g veu below, it will be scon that during tho five 
years ending 1871, 2426 offences, or one oifence to every 420 of 
the population, m'h 'o on an average committed. Of these there 
were on an avora^ e Hvo murders and attempts to commit murder; 
two culpable homu i'ics ; twelve cases of grievous hurt and hurt by 
dangerous weapons ; -mvon cases of dacoity and robbery; and 2396 
or 98'76 per cent i imor offences. 

At the beginning British rule (1820), Ratndgiri villages, rude 
clusters of thatchod mud huts without tho shelter of village walls, 
were subject to night attack.s of Mfings, Ramoshis, and other Deccan 
gang robbers. Tb : oeoplo were most weak and spiritless, never 
offering any combined resistance. In so rugged a country, without 
the help of tho villa !,ers, it was most difficult for tho police to 
capture the robbers v\n) generally made good their escape.^ 

The rugged and hr )keu character of the country, its numerous 
hills, rivers, and streams are tho chief special difficulties with which 
the Ratnagiri police have to contend. In the north, Vanjdris and 
Kdtkaris occasional!;/ commit petty thefts, but as a rule the district 
is free from these and other wandering tribes. Among the bettor 
classes, abetting petty crimes, making groundless complaints, 
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» Mr. H. P. Polly C Jin ter, Bom. Rev. Reo, 10 o£ 1821, 334-336, 
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giving false evidence, and bribery and forgery are the most 
common forms of crime. Though very law-abiding, the people are 
most litigious, the smallost differences in matters of right or custora 
resulting in a series of legal proceedings. The first phase of a 
dispute about immovable pi’operty is invariably an accusation of 
criminal trespass, or mischief in removing a wall oj' hedge, or theft 
in taking the produce of a disputed field or ti'eo. The decision in 
such cases generally serves as a standing ground or evidence in a 
civil suit that follows.* Agrarian offences ard rare. The khots, who 
are also the moneylenders, are sometimes at the instigation of the 
villagers waylaid and murdered, and their houses and haystacks sot 
on fire. But this does not often happen.^ 

In 1878 the total strength of the district or regular police force 
was 743. Of these, under the District Superintendent, two were 
subordinate officers, 121 inferior subordinate officers, and 619 foot 
constables. 

The coat of maintaining this force was, for the Superintendent 
a total yearly salary of £840 (Rs. 8400); for the two subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and 
the 121 inferior subordinate officers on yearly salaries of loss 
than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £3060 8 s. (Rs. 30,604) j 
and for the 619 constables a sum of £5907 (Rs, 59,070), Besides 
their pay, a total yearly charge of £444 (Rs. 4440) wi s allowed for 
the horses and travelling expenses of the superior officers; £206 
8 s. (Rs. 2064) fOr yearly pay and travelling allowance of their 
establishments ,• and £926 (Rs. 9260) a year for contingencies and 
other expenses, raising the total yearly charges to £11,383 I 65 . 
(Rs. 1,13,838). On an area of 3789 square miles and a population of 
1,019,136 souls, these figures give one man for every 5'] square miles 
and 1372 souls. The cost of the force is £3 Os. Id. (Rs. 30-0-8) the 
square mile, or 2 |d. ( 1 § annas) a head of the population. 

In 1878 of the total strength of 742, exclusive of the Superintendent, 
nine, two of them officers and seven constables, wore employed 
as guards at district or subsidiary jails; 128, sixteen of them officers 
and 112 constables, were engaged as guards over treasuries, 
lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 561, 100 of 
them officers and 461 constables, were engaged on other duties, 
and forty-four, five of them officers and thirty-nine constablesj 
were stationed in towns and municipalities or employed on harbour 
duty. Of the whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 360 
were provided with fire arms; thirty-two with swords or with 
swords and batons; and 350 with batons only j 366, seventy-six of 
them officers and 290 constables, could read and write ; and 145, 
six of them officers and 139 constables, were under instruction. 


• Mr, A. T. Crawford Collector, Police Report, 1S78. 

’Sucha case of dacoity occurred on the night of the 27th March 1874, at the 
village of Harkol in Dovgad. The house of one Mahdddji khot was attacked by some 
forty men armed with sticks. Property worth £130 (Rs. 1300) was taken and the Mot 
severely beaten. The offenders were not discovered. It seems that the robbery 
was committed by some strangers with the villagers' help. Revenge seems to have bean 
the chief motive. Only the day before, the property of three of the villagers had. at 
the Mot s instigation, been sold under a decree of the coart. 
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Except i})c European Superintemlont, all tlic meintjers of the 
police force ud'a U!btiv(?a of India. Of tlioso, ton officers and twelve 
Cions tables lA'c'o Brdbmans; fifty-two officers and 331 constables were 
Mai’atbas imlading Sdvants; and forty-tlireo officers and 214 
constables 'V'x re Hindus of other castes, including Vdnis, Bbandaris, 
Gabits, and M liirs; one, the Superintendent, and five constables wore 
Christians; ai d fourteen officers and sixty-one constables were 
Musalmans. 

In 1878, oJ twinty-four persons accused of hoinons crimes, fourteen 
or 58'33 por ch ut were convicted. Of 2717, the total number of 
persons accuf ci of crimes of all sorts, 1104 or 40-63 per cent were 
convicted. In t le mailer of the recovery of stolen property, of £2659 
16s. (Rs. 2G,5'>81 alleged to have been stolen, £1583 4s. (Rs. 15,832) 
or 69-33 per c jut of the whole amount were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief crime and police dctailEf for 
the five years einiing 1873 : 


NniMiftri OnmeandPoU.ee, lS7i.-137S. 
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A comparison of tho two statements shows for the whole 
amount of crime a compai’ativo decrease from tho yearly average 
of 1803 in the five years ending 1849, or on the basis of the 1846 
census one crime to every 347 inhabitants, to a yearly average of 
2426 in tho five years ending 1878, or on the basis of tho 1872 
census one ci’ime to every 420 inhabitants. The largeness of tho 
head Miscellaneous, in the first period, was due to a number of cases 
of treason and rebellion, arising out of the disturbances in Kolhapur 
and Bdvautradi. Murder cases ai’O few. They wore formerly, as 
tliey still are, the result of acts of adultery. Arson, formerly 
shown sepai'ately with a yearly average of nine cases, is now much 
less common. In robbery and dacoity there is a considorablo 
falling off from a*yearly average of sixty-nine to seven. Formerly 
crimes of this class were generally committed at night, and the 
offenders wore scarcely ever detected. 

In 1878, for protection of life and property, 3284 gun licenses 
were granted. These, in the Commissioner’s opinion, are necessary, 
as the eastern districts, bordering for nearly 200 miles with the 
Sahyfidris, abound in wild beasts. 

Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is near the Collector’s 
office at Ratuagiri a district criminal jail. Built about 
fifty-three years ago, it has accommodation for 320 prisoners. 
The wards for tho prisoners, which are vaulted and iron-barred in 
front, are in a circle in the centre of the jail. Outside this circle 
there are three other wards, for females, quarantine, and untried 
prisoners, and four workshods. Tho jail is managed by a staff 
twenty-three strong, and had, in 1879, a total population of 767 
prisoners, a largo number of whom were transfers from the Bombay 
and Thana jails. The daily average was 346. Nearly two-thirds of 
the prisoners were employed extramurally, in gardening, quarrying, 
and on public works. The jail industries are cottoncloth-woaving, 
carpet-making, coir-matting, and cane-plaiting. The total cost in 
1879 was £1951 (Rs. 19,510) or an average of £5 12s. (Rs. 56) to 
each prisoner. There are two gardens, one in front of the jail and 
separated from it by the road, the other within tho compound at the 
back. The jail is remarkably healthy, tho average death rate for 
the last ten years having been only 1 ‘4 per cent of average strength.^ 


' Dr, F, 0, Barker, Superintendent ivatuagiri Jail, 
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The earliest Uii ri.i]C<3 sheet of the district, as at pi'osont constituted, 
iafor 1832-33. I' lom territorial changes, older iicicoimta are useless 
for purposes of coinparisou. Since 1833 several changes have taken 
place in the syst iin of accounts, but most items can bo arranged under 
corresponding Jicicls in the forms now in nso. Exclusive of the 
adjustment on nvoimt of alienated lands, tho total transactions 
entered in tho clisi ritit balance sheet for 1878-79 amounted, under 
receipts, to £230,4'.'t) (Rs. 23,0-1,700) against£117,829 (Rs. 11,78,290) 
in 1832-33, and ui tier charges, to £206,762 (Rs. 20,67,620) against 
£135,628 (Rs. 13,5 >,280). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and pay lu nta in. return for sorvices rouderod, such as post 
and telegraph receipt s, tho 1878-79 revenue under all heads. Imperial, 
provincial, local, I ltd iminioipal, came to £136,249 (Rs. 13,62,490), or 
on a population o.t I ,<)! 9,136 souls, a share of 2a 8}d. (Rs. 1-5-6) per 
head. Tho corro pi'iiding receipts in 1832-33 amounted to £91,528 
(Rs. 9,15,280), wtiii'h, acoorc^ing to the 1810 population of 625,782 
souls, gave per ho^id u. share of 2s. 11c?. (Ils. 1-7-4), 

During the last li i ty-se\>'en years the following changes have taken 
place under the chiei heads of rocoipts and charges: Land revenue 
receipts, forming i!8<S5 per cent of £136,249 (Rs. 13,62,490) the 
entire revenue of tl e diHtri(;t, have risen from £06,080 (Rs. 0,60,800) 
in 1830-81 to£93,i' ()'f (Rs. 9,38,070) in 1878-79. Tho increase is 
chiefly due ; (1) to iIh- largo area of land brought under tillago j (2) 
to the rise in produce prices, as iu somo parts of the district the 
Government assessini-nt is still collected in kind; and (3) to tho 
more correct measurements introduced with tho survey. Tho land 
revenue charges sliw an increase from £11,157 to £33,665 
(Rs. 1,11,570 - Rs. 3,;;'ii,650). This is partly due to new grants and 
increase of cash allo'vanccs to village officers and partly to general 
administrative change:. 

The following staf ement ^ show* the land revenue collected in 
each of the forty-seven years ending 31st July 1879 : 

Land Itevemue, 1S30-1SJO, 


Year. 

Land 

Ucvcnvic. 

Yl\j 

land 

Ucvcmic. 
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Land 
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7-1 500 
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£ 

isis-ie 
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00 «SL 

18;{0-3> 

1841-42 

58*601 

1846-47 

63,050 


7i)’a71 

18H7-S{’ 

75,0 L5 

1842-43 

S8,>S0 

1847-48 

67,265 


7L‘'30!> 

1838-31' 

73,707 

1S43-44 

60,924 

1848-49 

70,748 

1834-30 

70;637 

lS39-4t 

65,712 

1844-45 

63,655 

18411-50 

66,360 


Figures for tlie years bet ir'-' ii 


1830 .-lud 1867 •'vre tsikeii from Stateroont No. 9 in 


Mr. Bell’s Excise lleport, d.de I Fit Outeber 1809. Figux-es for subsciiuent years are 
taken from the Annual Repo tt. 
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Eabidgiri Land Revenue, continued. 


VlAR, 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue, 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Ybab. 

Land 

Revenue. 

1850*51 

£ 

65,163 

1858-69 

£ 

80,011 

16G8-67 

£ 

104,634 

1874-75 

& 

08,170 

1861-52 

fi 1,558 

1869-60 

91,603 

1667-68 

87,719 

187.5-76 

88,880 

3852-53 

84,500 

1860-61 

79,554 

1808-60 

95,564 

1876-77 

87,672 

1863-54 

89, U2 

1861-62 

82,860 

1869-70 

90,717 

1877-78 

90,755 

1854-56 

69,358 

1862-63 

85,614 

1870-71 

93,187 

1878‘79 

93,807 

1855*58 

1858-57 

1867-58 

70,831 

72,284 

76,120 

1863-64 

IBC4-65 

1666-66 

105,912 

110,677 

101,479 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

92,660 

95,341 

92,443 




Stamp receipts have risen from £1620 to £14,482 (Rs, 16,200- 
Rb. 1,44,820), and stamp expenditure from £20 to £394 (Rs. 200 - 
Rb. 3940). d'ho increase under both heads is due to changes in 
the law and administration of the stamp revenue. 

Excise receipts have fallen from £13,341 to £8006 (Rs. 1,33,410 - 
Rs. 80,060). Many old cesses such as the house-tax, buffalo-tax, 
and others were abolished in 1844. The expenditure amounted in 
1878-79 to £19 (Rs, 190). There are many cocoa palms along the 
coast and a fair number of wild date, shincU, trees in the villages 
near the Sahyadris. Prom the juice of these trees Bhanddris 
manufacture spirits and sell them to tlie liquor farmers at a fixed 
price. Since 1868, the assessment on each tapped cocoa palm has 
boon Is. (8 annai^. 

Law and justice, receipts have risen from £307 to £815 
(Rs. 3670 - Rs. 8150), and the expenditure from £10,876 to £17,333 
(Rs. 1,08,760 - Rs. 1,73,330). The rise in the expeudituro is due 
to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment and to the 
opening of new civil courts. 

Forests is a new head. The receipts in 1878-79 amounted to £835 
(Rs. 8350) and the oxpondituro to £1161 (Rs. 11,610). 

Tho following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the 
atriount realised from tho dilToront assessed taxes levied between 
1860 and 1879. Owing to tlieir variety of rates and incideuoo it is 
difficult to mako any satisfactory comparison of tho result; 

Ralndgiri Assessid Taxes, 18G0-187O. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Yeab. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

TncoRie Tax. 

£ 

Liceim Tax. 

.e 

Tdcome Tax. 
18(19-70 . 

& 

1869 


2301 

1867-C8 . 

2070 

1870-71 . 

2403 

186) -02 . 

5725 



1871-72 . 

1255 

1862- 63 . 

1863- 64 . 

3654 

2589 

Chi'iiMate Tax, 


1872-73 . 

748 

1801-65 

2301 

186S-69 . 

851 

L’lxcnse Tax. 
1878-79 . 

1232 


Customs receipts have fallen from £7698 to £289 (Rs. 76,980 - 
Rs. 2890). 

iSiilt receipts have risen from £4352 to £36,071 (Rs, 43,520 • 
Rs. 3,60,710), and salt expeudituro from £12 to £3526 (Rs. 120' 
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Ra. 35,260;. TIki tncreaaG in the receipts is due to the enhanced Chapter X. 
rate of duty. In 1832-33 salt and customs transactions were shown Revenue and 

separately ; i lu y v^ero subsequently amalgamated and in 1871 Finance, 
again soparat id. 

Military ch; r< (‘Bhavo fallen from £57,443 to£4G,190(Ra, 5,74,430- Military. 

Rs. 4,61,900) I t.e dooroase is due to the abolition of tho military 
cantonment at I tipoli and tho total withdrawal of troops. 

Postal rece’jii haro risen from £258 to £4199 (Rs. 2580 - Post. 

Rs. 41,990), ai d ])ost expenditure from £336 to £4538 (Rs. 3360- 
Rs. 45,380). 

Telegraph is > row head. The 1878-79 receipts amounted to Telegraph. 
£366 (Rs. 3660) end the expenditure to £337 (Rs. 3370). 

Rogistration r ceipts have I'iseu from £45 to £1201 (Rs. 450 - Eegiatratiou. 
Rs. 12,010). I i 8; 12-33 there wore no charges; they have since 
risen to £736 (lbs, 7300). 

Education re t ijdn, a now item, amounted in 1878-79 to £313 Education. 
(Rs. 3130). Tbo exjwudituro has risen from £124 to £1656 
(Rs. 1240.Ra. I’v'tiO). 

Police charg( s have risen from £65 to £11,237 (Rs. 650 - PoUco. 

Rs. 1,12,370). Til.! iacireasc is due to the removal of tho military 
and to tho reorgMiiii-.acioii of the police force. 

Medical chargi s Lavcj risen from £1749 to £2886 (Rs. 17,490- Medioino. 

Rs. 28,860). 

The 1878-79 reemirts, £191 (Rs. 4910) against £33 (Rs. 330) in Jail. 

1832-33, represent, the eaimings of tho llatnagiri jail. The charges 
have risen from £37 i,o .£2075 (Rs. 370 - Rs. 20,750). 

Tran,sfor receipt i! ave risen from .£l 7,739 to £56,132 (Rs.l ,77,390- Transfers. 
Rs.5,61,320),and t xpondit ire from £35,517 to .£49,090 (Rs. 3,55,170- 
Rs. 4,90,90(5). T1 e lu reasod roceiiits aro duo to local funds income, 
to remittances fre in c.fchcr treasuries, and to tho adjustment of 
advances on accou: .! ■ f boundary mark expenditure. 

In the followin '; i .alance sheets for 1832-33 and 1878-79, tho Balance Sheet, 
figures shown in bln 1. typo on both sides aro book adjustments. On 1832-33 & 1878-79. 
tho receipt sido ilm 'item £7975 (Rs. 79,750) represents tho 
additional rovouuo tl n district w^uld yield had none of its lands 
been given away. < ))i tlio debit sido the item £865 (Rs. 8650) under 
land rovonui! is the i cnr.al ol the lauds granted for service to village 
and district officers 'I'lio item £7110 (Rs. 71,100) shown under 
allowancOvS and assi;, nnicels, represents cash allowances, tho rental 
of lands granted to 'u■••mlitary district officers whoso servicos have 
been dispensed with, a id religious and chai'itablo gra,uts continued 
from former govermi eels. Cash allowances to district and village 
hcx'cditary officers are trealed. as actual charges and debited to land 
1 ‘cvonuo. 
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Otapter Z. 

Bevenue and 
Finance. 

Balance Sheet, 

1832-33 & 1878-79. 


Katndffiri Balance Sheet, 



Receipts. 


Sbhvice. 




Head, 

1832-33. 

1878-70. 



£ s. d. 

£ t. U, 

iwpcHat. 

A.—StiperFiaed ■ 
by tU# Coiiector. 

Laud llovcrmc ... 

Stamps.. 

Hxcltte ... ... ... ... 

Law and Jiuitice ... ... 

Porebta .. . 

Asscesed Taxes 

Misccthincous . 

lutoie^t on advances, loans, and arrears. 

04,101 8 9 
7611 1 7 
11)19 IS li 
13,941 7 6 

636 i 4i 
' 307 10 4 

S3 2 S 

93,807 19 2 

7976 i 111 
14,482 3 7i 
8005 18 6| 

815 12 6| 

835 14 lOj 
4222 0 0 

295 2 64 

49 12 4 


Tola! ... 

79,163 7 6i 

122,514 3 71 



8237 5 lU 

7976 4 11} 

B—AtlminidteroU 
by Dumrl-iiicnUiI ■ 
lIuadB. 

Cmtoms ... 

&dlt ... ... ... ... ... 

Public Wurk.8. 

Military .. 

... *t. .1* ... 

l'*OSt .>• t.« ... tit ... 

Telegraph .. . 

7608 J3 0 

mi 2 11^ 

2D8 9 IJ 

289 n 14 

80,070 19 9| 
7182 0 10| 
1415 15 9| 

5 8 n| 
4199 11 4| 

366 16 0 


Total ... 

12,300 B 31 

40,480 12 11} 

TiovinciaL 

Registration ... ... 

PMucntioii . 

Police.. 

Medical .. 

Jails .. 

Sales of B<»ok8, 4c,.. 

Mibcellaiicoua . 

45 12 0 

0 n 8 

33 2 0 

1201 8 IS 

313 0 74 

45 18 64 

297 0 5l 

491 10 111 

24 11 9| 


Total ... 

70 8 8 

2343 6 5} 

Transfer Itewg J 
of Accouuti ] 

Deposits ond repayments of Advances 

and Loans. 

Bills and Cash Remittances ... 

Pension Pniid rccoipte 

Local Funds ... ... ... ... ... 

17,494 0 10 

30 10 64 

214 16 7| 

32,m 7 I0| 
12,766 7 si 

10 7 Sj 
11,133 0 S| 


Total ... 

17,739 19 U 

56,132 2 84 


Grand Total ... 

n7,8'J9 1 Of 

230,470 6 9 



8237 6 114 

7976 H» 
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lSS^-33 ami WS-:‘9. 


OlIAROBf). 


lltad. 


Land Revenue. 

Stamps.. 

Exotao . 

Law aua JwBticc. J 

Forests . 

Assessed Taxes.. 

Allowances and Asiiti,n\ui' n': , . 

Pensions to Oovernmeul -i. t' ;a 
Kooli'sihistical 

I’rolit and Loss. 

l^iscellaneous ... 


Customa... 
Salt 

Public Works 
Military ... 
Mint 
Post 

Telegraph 


Urglstrntion . 

Kdiioatlofi . 

Police . 

Merlica]. 

Jails . 

Ceirieterles, OfBcc rents, Ac. 

rrhitiiig. 

Miscellavieoufl. 

Public Works. 


Bills and Cash RenutUinoes 
Interest on Governinenl Sect 
Local Funds ... 


1. 

1832-33. 

1878-79. 


£ 8. d. 

C «. d. 


11,157 6 75 

33,666 18 6} 


337 4 8 

865 6 01 

. 

20 0 n 

S94 10 5^ 



19 13 61 


10,431 10 8J 

12,0113 4 85 

. 

442 3 11 

6270 9 *2 

... 

. 

IICI 1 6| 

.. . 

4382 3 2% 

PB64 10 li 


7890 1 3i 

7109 18 ns 

1 u .... 

&2G1 12 6 

45<i9 9 8s 

... 

18 18 ‘i\ 

307 4 0 

. 

33 4 


. 

0 14 

048 2 n 

Total ... 

81,711 2 10| 

67,012 10 05 


8237 5 at 

7976 4 UJ 



0 0 6 

1 

13 11 2i 

3626 8 J| 


860 3 4j 

16,778 H r,} 

. 

67,443 0 bj 

40,190 8 7i 


*.... 

32 1 7 


d3U 8 3 

4688 8 0} 

. 


8-37 9 loj 

Total ... 

63,151 3 1 

7I»403 0 111 



7.36 10 R| 


124 0 0 

1656 19 3{ 


65 12 0 

11 , 2:17 12 0| 


1748 18 e 

2886 a 6| 


37 1 4 

20T6 16 111 


6 0 0 

17 (3 0 



46 0 4) 

Total .. 

1981 12 7 

18,055 14 10^ 

- lild Loans made 

23,216 3 lOJ 

81,292 19 61 

... ... ».* 

12,519 19 O} 

0963 e 8 



m 2 n 


83 4 D 

10,733 4 SJ 

Total .. 

36,617 6 lOi 

49,090 10 35 

d rand Total .. 

185,028 11 

200,702 11 8 


8237 5 115 

7975 4 IH 
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Chapter X. 

Bevenue and 
Finance. 

Local Funds. 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

Tlie district local funds collected since 1865 to promote rural 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, 
and other useful objects, amounted in 1878-79 to a totalsuin of £9930 
(Rs. 99,300); tho expenditure during the same year was £10,733 
(Rs. 1,07,330). This revenue is drawn from throe sources, a special 
cess of ono-sixteonth in addition to tho land tax, tho proceeds of certain 
local funds, and some miscellaneous items of revenue. Tho special laird 
cess, of which two-thirds arc sot apart as a road fund and the rest 
as a school fund, yielded in 1878-79 a revenue of £6245 (Rs. 62,450). 
Smaller heads, including a ferry fund, a cattle pound fund, a 
travellers' bungalow fund, and a school feo fund, yielded £1691 
(Rs. 16,910). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£1854 (Rs. 18,540), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £141 (Rs. 1410). This rovenuo i.s 
administered by committees composed partly of official and partly of 
private members. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of tho district are 
divided into two main sections, one sot apart for public works and 
tho other for instruction. The 1878-79 receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 

RATNjlaiBi Local Fcnd.s, 1878-79. 

J^uhlu; Works. 


RECRirTa. 


CllARQSS. 



£ t. 


s. 

Balance, let Api'll 1878 

743 8 

KstahHshincnt . 

81G IS 

Two-thii'da of the Band Cetis 

4lf>r) s 

New Works.. 

H32 17 

Road ToIIa .. 

143 0 

llepairs . 

2019 18 

Ferried.. 

!i74 Ki 

Medical Charges .. 

6.70 14 

CattlO'poumlH . 

Travellerfi' Rest-houses ... 

Contributiona . 

Miscellaneous... 

112 13 

MiKccnmicnus . 

1300 0 

10 1 

200 ,0 

12» J8 

Baliuicc, 3l8t March 1879 

1(34 18 

'Total .. 

(;435 8 

Total ... 

6435 8 


Instruction^ 



£ a. 


£ t. 

Balance, 1st April 1878 

460 2 

School Charges . 

3734 1 

One-tliird of the Land Cess 

2089 13 

Scholareliipa . 

89 17 

School-feo Fund . 

544 8 

School -houses, new . 

366 2 

Contributions (Government) 

1489 8 

Ditto repairs . 

177 19 

Ditto (Private) . 

104 0 

Miscollaiieous . 

104 15 

MiscellantiOUS. 

Interest on funded invcstiuciit ... 

B 14 

2 0 

Balanco, 31st March 1S79. 

234 17 

Total ... 

4697 11 

Total ... 

4G97 11 


Since 1865 the following local fund works havo been carried out. 
To improve communication, 670 miles of road have been either mado, 
cleared, or repaired, and planted with troos. To improve the water 
supply, 107 wells, thirty-six ponds, and fifty-one water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, forty-eight 
schools, and for tho comfort of travellers, sixty-four rest-houses. 
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dharmshd^ar, have' beon either biailt or repaired. Besides these works, 
one dispeiist ry, sisty cattle pounds, and two staging bungalows have 
been consiructed, and at the towns of Chiplun, RajApur, Vengurla, 
and Ratniigiri, wich the help of the municipalities, telegraph and 
water wor!;s have been undertaken.^ 

Since ]b7r> E(>ur municipalities have been established. In 1878-79 
the total inutiicipal revenue amounted to £2002 (Es. 20,020). Of 
this, £1498 (Rs. 14,980) were recovered from octroi dues, £281 
(Rs. 2810) from house tax, £17 (Rs. 170) from toll and wheel taxes, 
and £206 (ils 2060) from miscellaneous sources. Under the 
provisions "f the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI. of 1873), the 
four municipiilittea <jf Vengurla, Rajapur, Ratnagiri, and Chiplun are 
town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Colleotc r is jmisident, and the assistant or deputy collector in 
charge of tlse sab-division as vice-president. 

The follo^viog statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1879: 

RatnAgiri Municipal Details, 137S-79, 


*^**'*' I tsfciUlWied, 

! 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Rrcbibtb. 

Octroi. 

IIOUBO* 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

latieoaa. 

Total. 

Vengurla.., . Iftt, ApnllSTt' 

ilSjipur., Ditto 

RatnAgtri . ‘ Ditto 

Chiplun. 1 Ditto 

oooo 

8207 
1ft,000 
6S41 

£ «. 

727 3 

864 6 

406 6 

& 

6 ^ 11 
107 14 
61 1 
68 15 

£ s. 

17 5 


£ 6 , 

40 6 
1S5 18 

4 6 
25 0 

£ t. 

848' 7 
607 18 
65 9 
490 10 

Total . ' . 


149T IT 

391 1 

17 e 


206 1 

2002 4 
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Charqbb. 





Kaue. 

staff. 

Safety. 

i ' 

Health. 

Instruc- 

Works, 

Miscel'- 


Incihehce. 


tion. 

Ori|>ina). i 

Kepalra. 

lanoons. 



Vengurla ... 

RAjApur. 

RatnAgiri 

Chiplun... 

£ 0 

no 0 

146 2 

69" 6 

; 

■ 1 fp. ' 

t\:: IS 
8»' 4 
' 81 8 
m 17 

£ t. 

69 7 ! 
437 11 

136 0 

£ 8. 

7 10 
11 10 

74 S 

£ a. 

1 9S1 13 

1 io 1 

! 65 19 

£ s. 

13 18 
Id 2 

1 IS 
81 3 

£ #. 
r >2 9 ; 
61 18 

0 17 

9 11 

£ a. 

1307 19 
707 7 
43 le 
448 19 

£. *. d. 

0 1 10 

0 15 

0 0 0 

0 1 10 

Total ... 

836 17 i 

, IW 2 

641 18 

93 3 

1067 IS 

108 16 

124 16 

1 2508 4 

0 10 


’ Details of these v-atsif works are given in the accounts of the dififerent towns ; see 
below, “ Places of Inter wt 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

INSTRUCTION. 


Chapter XI. 

lastruction. 

Schools, 

1878-79. 

Cost. 


Staff, 


Instruction. 


Private 

Schools, 


In 1878-79j there wore 119 Government schools, or one school 
for every eleven inhahitecl vilhifros, with 8247 names on the rolls, 
and an average attendance of G287 pupils, or 1'16 per cent of 
541,142, the entire population of not more than twenty years of 
ag%. 

Excluding superintendence, the total expenditure on these schools 
amounted in 1878-79 to £4627 (Rs. 46,270). Except the Ratnagiri 
high school, a purely Government institution, all were local fund 
vernacular schools. No private school obtained a Government 
grant. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the educational 
in.spector, central division, the schooling of the district was, in 1878-79, 
conducted by a local staff 829 strong. Of the,se, ono was a deputy 
inspector, with general charge over all the schools of the district 
drawing a yearly pay of ,£180 (Rs. 1800^ j one was an assistant 
deputy inspector drawing a yearly pay of £60 (Rs. 600); and the 
rest were masters and assistant masters of schools with yearly salario.s 
ranging from £0 to £420 (Rs. 60-Rs. 4200). 

Of 119 Government schools, in 114 Marathi only was taught and 
in four Urdu. The remaining school was a high school teaching 
English, Marathi, and Sanskrit up to the Bombay University enti'ance 
standard. Of tho vernacular schools, four were for girls and the 
rest for boys. 

Besides the Government schools, there are (1879) five registered 
and 292 unregistered private vernacular schools. Before the 
introduction of Government education every large village had one 
or more private schools taught either by Bhenvis or Konkanasth 
Brahmans. In 1856 there were in all 204 schools of this sort with 
a nominal attendance of 3869 pupils, 1029 of thorn Brahmans, 952 
Musalmans, 550 Marathas, 419 Bhandaris, two Mhars, and the rest 
of other castes. The masters of the present private schools, who are 
not generally a very high class of men, keep them open only so long 
as they pay, at times closing them when they have other business 
in hand. The fees, paid in money or grain, amount to a yearly sum 
of from £2 10s. to £14 (Rs. 25-Rs. 140). Every boy on first entering 
worships Sarasvati the goddess of learning, giving the master a 
coooanut, one slier of rice, two or three hetelnuts, and from 6d, to 
2s. (4 as. - Re. 1) in cash. On the eleventh day, ekddashi, of every 
fortnight the master gets |d, (one pice) from each of his pupils, and. 
cei’tain extra fees at different stages in their progre.ss. Besides to 
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Modi or CHiTunt Marathi writing and reading, great attention is 
paid to ti-acliiag mental arithmetic. In the morning devotional 
songs, and in the evening verses in honour of Ganpati 

and Sara Viui, and the midtiplicatiou tables are shouted out by all 
the boys at. the same time. The schools are held in village temples 
or on the ^ einudah of the master’s dwelling. 

The folhiwingligures show the increased means for learning to read 
and write ciTcred by Giwornmeut to the people of the district during 
the last fifty live years. In 1824, besides private schools in large 
and populo iH villages, there were three Government schools, one 
at Ratnagii'i with 146 pupils, one at Nandivrawith forty-four pupils, 
and one at iJl iplun with thirty-two pupils. In the private schools, 
5080 childri'll including five girls, were being taught the rudiments 
of learning Of 5302, the total number of pupils, 1354 or 25'5 
per cent were Hrahmans. As already noticed (page 135), between 
1822 and 182'' th(3 Scotch missionaries at Bankot had as many as 
seventy-nim .schools and 3219 scholars, 300of them girls. In 1845 
the first En;'lish school was started by Government at Ratnagiri, 
In 1853 the Boiu'd of Education, besides the English school at 
RatntIgiri wii.h fntj-six pupils on the rolls, maintained eighteen 
vernacular sell''li'i with 842 pupils. In 1856-56 there were in all 
twenty Govenuiu at schools with 2403 names on the rolls. The 
English schcolat Ratnagiri was made a high school in 1862. In 
1865 the nu nl 'cr of Government schools had risen to seventy-one, 
with 5006 naan s on the rolls, and an average attendance of 3782 
pupils. Of then:, besides the high school at Ratnagiri, eight were 
second grade A iiglo-vornacular schools, two at Ratnagiri and one 
each in the to'vii.' of Vengurla, Cliiplun, Dabhol, M.alvan, Rdjdpur, 
and Ddpoli. In 1875-76, including the high .school at Ratndgiri, 
there wore I Ml scliools with 8568 names on the rolls and an 
average at tern hn I :!(• of 6154 pupils. At present, 1878-79, as the 
Anglo-vernaciihir and some other schools havo been abolished, 
there are onlj 119 schools with 8247 names on the rolls and an 
average attonihni jc of 6287 pupils, or on the basis of the 1872 
census 1T6 per cent of 541,142, the total population of not more 
than twenty ye;i.r.'; of age. 

Before the ( si nblishment of girls’ schools, a few girls used to 
attend private s ■ bools. I’he first girls’ school was opened at 
Ratnagiri in 18i>5, with twenty-five names on the roll. In 1873-74 
there were four o iris’ schools, one at Ratnagiri, two in Mai van, 
and one in Dap >ii, with 161 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 11- pi:]}ji]s. At present there are four Government 
girls’ schools at li itiuagiri, Alalvan, Vengurla, and Kelshi, with 221 
names on the roil- and an average daily attendance of 145 pupils. 
Besides these, a gu ls’ school, lately opened by a missionary lady in 
Ratnagiri, is attt ndod by about twenty-five pupils. 

The 1872 censn.s '-td urns give, for the two chief races of the district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
187,661, the total Hindu male population of not more than twelve 
years of age, >8 or 5‘47 per cent; of 62,751 above twelve 
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Ittitruotion. 

Readers and 
Writers. 

Hindus, 


Mttsalmdns, 


Flails by 
Race. 


Pupils by 
Caste, 


Schools, 

1866-1879. 


and not more than twenty years 7095 or 11‘30 per cent; and of 
203,307 above twenty years, 2062 or I'Ol per cent were able to 
read and write, or were under instruction. Of 176,507 the total 
Hindu female population of not more than twelve years of age, 93 or 
0’05 per cent; of 72,470 above twelve and not more than twenty 
years, 25; and of 238,353, above twenty years, 30 were able to read 
and write, or were being taught. 

Of 15,729 the total Musalmfo male population of, not more than 
twelve years of age, 1185 or 7’53 per cent; of 4334 above twelve and 
not more than twenty years, 468 or 10‘79 per cent; and of 15,597 
above twenty years, 1625 or 10‘41 per cent were able to read and 
write, or were being taught. Of 14,422 the total Musalman female 
population of not more than twelve years, 10; of 5534 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years, 3; and of 19,218 above twenty 
yea^s, 21 were able to read and write, or were being taught. 

Before 1865-66, there were no returns arranging the pupils 

according to race and 
religion. The statement^ 
given in the margin 
shows that of the two 
chief races, Hindus have 
a larger proportion of 
their boys and girls 
under instruction. 

Of 8247, the total number of pupils in Government schools at the 
end of March 1879, there were 3942 or 47‘79 per cent Brahmans; 
329 or 3‘9 per cent Kshatris including ninety-nine Kayasth 
Prabhus, and others; 780 or 9’45 per cent trading castes, including 
seventy-eight Lingayats, fourteen Jains, and others; 1178 or 14'28 
per cent cultivators; 490 or 5’9 per cent artisans; 118 labourers and 
menial servants; two low castes; and 946 or 11'4 ' Other Hindus’; 
849 or 4'23 per cent Mnsalmans; thirteen Christians; and one Jew. 
Mhars and other low caste boys sit in the school house verandah, 
while Khdrvis are allowed to sit with the other boys. Of 221 the total 
number of girls enrolled in 1878-79 in the four girls’ schools 218 
or 98'65 per cent were Hindus; and three or 1’35 per cent were 
Musalmans. 

The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government. 


Pvnhs BY Racb 

1865-1879. ! 

tUoe. 

1865-C6. 

Pefftont- 

18;8-79. 

Percent' 

age 

lucrease. 

Hindus. 

4896 

'84 

;«S4 

•83 

01 

Muss.lm^na ... 

103 

•22 

849 


•24 

Total ... 

4099 

•80 

8239 

•81 

0*01 


‘The census of 1846 gives 577,984 HirnluB and 46,822 Musalmins. The census of 
1872 gives 941,049 Hindus and 74,834 MosalmAns, On the basis of these figures the 
population and percentage figures for 1866 and 1878 have been calculated. 




Batadgiri ScJwol Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1878-79. 

I PlTPllS. 
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A comparison of the present (1878-79) provision for teaching the 
town and country population gives the following results. In the 
town of Ratndgiri there are four Government schools, with, out of 
613 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 476 pupils. Of 
these schools, one is a High school and three vernacular schools, 
two for boys’ and one for girls. The first English school in 
Ratnagiri was opened on the 1st April 1845, Seventeen years later 
(25th September 1862) it was raised to the rank of a high school. 
The staff is a head master, eight assistants, and a shdstri or 
Sanskrit teacher. The subjects taught are English, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, history and geography, pure mathematics, and natural 
science. Special success has attended the study of Sanskrit as 
shown by the number of Ratnagiri students who have won the 
Jagannath Shankar Shet Scholarships at the Bombay University. 
Bet-?j6en 1865 and 1879, 192 students passed the Bombay University 
entrance examination.^ The number of boys in the school in January 
1880 was 166 of whom a large majority were Chitpa van Brahmans.® 
The boys are mostly of poor physique and constitution ; but they are 
hardworking, well behaved, and as might be expected from their 
class, highly intelligent, A gymnasium attached to the school is 
presided over by a professional gymnast. Many of the boys gain a 
degree of skill in the various athletic exercises which are taught 
in the intervals of study. The munber of pupils in the high 
school has of late years steadily declined. The causes assigned are 
the opening of other high schools in the Southern Mardtha country, 
poverty, the raising of school fees, and the diminished value of English 
education. The three vernacular schools, two for boys and one for 
girls, are all provided with convenient school houses. The boys' 
school in which the teaching is most elementary, had on the 
let April 1879, 189 scholars on the roll, of whom 66 were Brahmans, 
109 other Hindus, 13 Muhammadans, and one a Portuguese. 
The other boys’ school for more advanced boys, had (1st April 
1879) 195 scholars on tho roll, of whom 132 were Brahmans, 57 
other Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 2 Portuguese. The girls’ 
school had (1st April 1879) 61 pupils on the roll, of whom 20 were 
Brahmans, and the rest other Hindus. Tho attendance is irregular 
and the girls leave the school at too early an age to make any real 
progress. The age of the girls isj from six to ten and the utmost 
they can learn during their short term of school life is a little 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and plain needlework. No 
admission or monthly fee is charged and free books and slates are 
provided. Notwithstanding these and other encouragements the 
institution, though of many years’ standing, has never had much 
success. 

A school of industry was established on the 1st of April 1879, the 
local funds committee purchasing from the proprietors the buildings, 
workshops, plant, and machinery of the old Ratnagiri Steam Saw 


1 The details are : 1865, 4 ; 1866, 9 ; 1867, 8 ; 1868, 22; 1869, 13 ; 1870, 13 ; 1871, 
18 ; 1872, 24 ; 1873, 18 ; 1874, 15; 1875,13 ; 1876, 8 ; 1877, 9 ; 1878, 5; and 1879, 13. 

sO£ the total of 166, 138 were Brihmans, 20 other Hindus, 7 Muhammadans, and 
one a Christian. 
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Milts Coinp: ny.’ Tlio general permanent establishment of the 
school cons is oE a sapei-intendent, a head master, a clerk and 
accountant, a storekeeper, a timekeeper, and an overseer. The saw 
mills and voikf-hop establishment consists of one sawmill overseer, 
mestri, one lii ad. and one assistant carpenter and machine overseer, 
one boys’ ( vi i soer, one fitting tool overseer, three carpenters, one 
saw sharpt Mcr, throe saw tenders, and two belting tenders and 
, oilmen. F or ilie engine and boiler house a further establishment of 
one engine tirider, two firemen and a boy is maintained. The total 
monthly cost of this fixed establishment is about £50 (Rs. 500). 
Extra hand s, rarpontors, smiths, and other workmen are taken on 
from time t ) (l«ie according to the work on hand. The scholars 
aro of all aj ca from seven to fifteen. After a month’s probatioHj 
they are pai l, accijrding to the value of their work, from 2s. to 16s. 
(Re. 1- Rs. 8j a month. Their parents arc not required to enter 
into any bond m agroemont. The school hours are for reading and 
writing from 7 \.m. i;o 9 a.m. ; from 9 a.m. to 11 A.m. in the workshop j 
from il A.M to I P.M. meals and recreation; from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m, 
in the worksli'))); from 4 to 5 p.m. arithmetic and mensuration. 
The boys sro targht in suocossion the use of the simpler 
carpenter’s loi Is,, hand planing, and making mortices and tenons. 
As soon as 11.1'y are proficient in this and in the square and foot 
rules, they are laught the use of fitting tools, circular saws, tenoning 
and morticing machinos, fret and vortical saws, drilling machines, 
saw sharpen'T;, and lathes. As the boys become more advanced, 
they aro tau'^hf, piractical mensuration by lining out with chalk on 
the floor full si/ed plans of roofing, scantling, door and window 
frames, and oilmr similar work. To this follows instruction in 
taking out q taiititios and making ostimates, and lastly the drawing 
of designs and the working of the steam engine.* The number of 
pupils on th( opeiiing of the school on tho Ist April 1879 was 37. 
Six months laier (Isb October) the number bad risen to 45. 
The boys ar < f various castes, Brahmans, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
Vanis, Bhan bir is, Marathas, Shiudas, Kunbis, and Gabits being 
represented ns vvell as Musalmans. 

Besides those Government institutions there are eleven private 
or indigenous schools. Of these one was a English school teaching 
to the third standard, f'our gave instruction in Marathi, throe in 
Hindustani and Arabic, two were Mistsionary vernacular schools one 
for boys and one for girls, and one was a Veda school. The 
attendance ai t >ie Marathi schools varies from forty to thirty-five, 
while the Muliiuiimaclan schools each attract about twenty boys who 
are taught liti h; 'tlso but to read the Kuran. 

The American mission boys’ school has an excellent house and is 
attended by i binit sixty pupils. Their girls’ school, attended by 
about twenty-five })apil8, has no special building. 


• A more detail. >1 liistoi y of tins institution will be tonnd in Chap. VI. p, 189. 
•-Collector’s .509, litb February 1879. 
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In 1867 a Vodic school, Veda shdla, was started and continues to 
flourish with an attendance of about fourteen pupils. The scholars, 
usually the sons of mendicant, hhikshuk. Brahmans, are supported 
by the moinbers of the school committee. The funds, which are 
increasing, amount to £200 (Rs. 2000) ; a school house has been built 
and the teacher, guru, is paid a yearly salary of £10 (Rs. 100). The 
instruction is limited to the mere recital of the Vedas and the 
incantations, mantras, repeated at Hindu rites and ceremonies. No 
attempt at explanation or translation is made. 

In Malvan there wore in 1878-79 three Government vernacular 
schools, with a roll call of 385 names and an average attendance 
of 310. Of these schools two were for boy.s and one for girls. The 
average yearly cost of each pupil in the boys’ schools was 9s, 2\d. 
(Rs. 4-9-0), and in the girls’ school 13.s. .5j|d. (Rs. 6-11-7). In 
Vengurla there wore in 1878-79 three Government veniacular 
schools, with 313 names on tho rolls and an average attendance of 
230. Of those two were for boys and one for girls. Tho avern.ga 
yearly cost of each pupil in the boys’ schools was 8.9. 5d, (Rs. 4-3-4), 
and in tho girls’ school 12 . 9 . I0(i. (R,s, 6-0-8). In Masura there was 
in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school for boys, with 108 
names on tho school books and 77'5 in average attendance. 'J'he 
average yearly cost of each pupil was 9.v. 7fd. (Rs. 4-13-2), In 
Chiplun there was in 1878-79 ono Government vernacular school. 
'I’he number on tho rolls was 153, tho average attendance 114, and 
tho yearly cost dl each pupil 8.9. 5gd. (Rs. 4-3-,5). In Harnai there 
was in 1878-79 one G-overnmeut vernacular school, with 107 names 
on the rolls, an aversige atteudajico of ninety, and an average 
yearly cost of each pupil of 8s. 4'^d. (Rs. 4-2-11). In Raj4pur there 
were in 1878-79 two schools for boys, with a total I'oll call of 196 
names and an average attendance of 139. llindn.stani was taught 
in one school and Marathi in tho other. Tho average yearly co.st 
of each pupil in tho IIiudust!iui .school w.as i ts. 4'}d. (Rs. 7-3-1), and 
in the Mariltlii school 10,s. 7^d. (Rs. 5-5-0). 

Exclusive of the seven towns of Ridnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla, 
Masnva, Chiplun, ITa,i'na.i, aud Rajapur, the district of Ratn.agiri was 
in 1878-79 provided with 103 schools, or on an average one school 
for every twelve inhabited villfi.gcs. 

’I'he following statement shows tho distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 

Ualndijiri VHinge. SchoolH, 1S7S. 


SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Villages, 

Popnlft- 

Schools. 


Villages. 
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iioi). 
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DApoli 

s-in 

136,944 

16 

1 

HfVRud . 

120 

124,115 

9 


Khed. 

146 

89,617 

6 


MiiWan . 

CO 

6(1,922 

7 

• i. 

Chiplun . 

2U 

15B,8H2 

14 


Veiiguvla. 

9 

20,092 

4 


SaugrameshTar 

m 

107,«91 

13 







Katn&giri . 

15? 

1 

23 


Total ... 





Rfijfipur . 

101 

131,176 

10 

... 

12S7^ 

954 , 0^1 

102 



The'"© are libraries aud re.ading rooms at .six ])l!ico,s, Chiplun, 
Dapoli^. Malvan, Rajapur, Ratnagiri, and Veugiirla, Only the 
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Ratuilgiri a 1(1 Vijiigurlalibravioshave special buildings. The I’esfc are 
lodged in G c 'i'liiuent rooms, scliools, or offices, A few of the leading 
vernacular ) a n<US and magazines ai-o found on the library tables, 
and the nimlicr of books varies from fifty to 725. Nearly 
ninety incm'K rn si:ip))ort tlio Vcugurla liljrary. In other places the 
number vari s iVom five to thii’ty-five. Except at Ratnagiri and 
Vcugurla wo(‘ 'o they nearly amount to £30 (Rs. 300), the yearly 
receipts gen( raiiy vary from £2 to £10 (Rs. 20-100). 

Three Mar.(,tlit weekly lithographed newspapers are published, 
two the Janw'/riibvi ' Friend of the World’ and Satijashadliak 
' Truth Seeker ' in the (own of Ratnagiri, and one, the Mdlvan 
SaMarJidr an 1 VrH'/v.rla Vribl ‘ Alai van and Vcugurla News’ in 
Vengnrla. Tin -biganmitra is an old paper of some standing. 
3’he rest art very erdiuary prints. A small monthly Marathi 
magazine calk'd VidinhudUi ‘ Garland of Knowledge ’ is iSso 
published in th ) ti .vvu of Ratnagiri. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

Intekmittent {ever, the prevailing disease, is commonest in July, 
August, and September. The lower classes, with scanty and poor 
food and much exposure to rain, suffer severely from fover. Some 
yesys ago Bfckot was so feverish that the mahalkari’s office had to 
be moved to Mandangad. Of late, without any apparent cause, tho 
climate has become more healthy. 

Leprosy is commoner than elsewhere, ospecialky in the inland parts 
of the centre and north. In 1871 there wore more than 1600 lepers, 
or one to every 636 of tho po{)ulation and live for every four villages. 
More than one-third were bad cases with mutilation of hands and 
feet. Tho proportion of inalo to female sufferers wa.s four to ouo. 
I'hoir ages, especially among the females, were advanced, and there 
were few leper children. Musalmau lepers arc very few, while among 
Hindus, the chief classes are Maratlia and Kunbi cultivators, and 
next to them Mhilrs. Heredity is more marked than usual.^ 

Cholera rages every year more or less severely in some part of 
tho district. The epidemics of 1820 and 1837 are mentioned as 
specially widespi’ead and fatal. In 1869, 1871, and 1872 there 
were serious outbreaks at Vcngurla. Except in 1877, the town of, 
Ratnagiri has enjoyed a remarkable freedom from cholera. 

Small-pox is very common in tho town of Ratnagiri. 'Both in 
1871 and 1872, the disease was of a very deadly typo. 

During the rainy season dysentery is very fatal. In 1873, thoro 
were 257 deaths in Vengurla and Malvan, 

Especially in the south of tho district tho people suffer much 
from bilious attacks which ofteft take the form of intermittent fever 
and cholera biliosa. Disease of the nervous system, showing itself 
in mental alienation and paralytic affections, is a not uncommon 
result of the habitual use of narcotic drugs, hiichli, Strychnos nux 
vomica, thorn-apple, dhotra. Datura hummatu, and a coarse kind of 
spirit called pheni distilled from toddy. Itch and other forms of 
skin disease are common along the coast. Scurvy, sometimes 
observed among prisoners, presents symptoms somewhat different 
from those of the sea scurvy. 

Worms is a very general disease. They are passed in large 
numbers both by young and grown-up persons. 


’ Surgeon H, V. Carter, M.D., Trana. Med. and rbys. Soo. Bom. XI, 162-167, 
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The disl;rict is ill supplied with hospitals and dispensaries. 
There are oi.dy throe civil hospitals at Ratnagiri, Dapoli, and 
Vongurla catiip. In 1878, there wore in all 9655 treated in the 
throe hospitu s, 283 o£ them in-door and 9372 out-door patients. 
The total mnount spent in chocking disease in the same year was 
£2510-1-4 (Jis. 25,100-10-8). The following working details are 
taken from tim 1878 hospital reports. 

The Eauif giri civil hospital, originally built and used as a 
criminal jail, is some distance from the town. It is well built 
and airy, a ul has room for forty patients. It has one large ward 
for men, an 1 i-maller wards for women and for insanes. Additional 
acoommodat ioo is much needed. There are no quarters for servants, 
and those for t le hospital assistant and medical pupil are badly placed. 
In 1878, 163 in-patients and 2828 out-patients were treated, most 
of them for in i lurious fevers and bowel affections. There were seven 
deaths chielly from injuries. Seven major and fifty-seven minor 
surgical opera I ions were performed. The total cost of the institution 
amounted to £ 1090.4-9 (Rs. 10,902-6-0) or 7s, 2|ci!. (Rs, 3-9-9) a 
patient. 

The Dapoli civil hospital, established in 1860, has a building of 
its own, fornici ly the storeroom for the arms and ammunition of 
the Veteran Baitulion. Well situated in the centre of the camp, it 
has but one v ard with eight beds and no separate compartment 
for women. In 1878, the chief diseases were malarious fovers, 
respiratory alfc itions, diarrhoea, and skin diseases. The total 
treated in the year wore twenty-eight in-door and 2715 out-door 
patients. Th un were sis ty-five successful vaccinations. The cost of 
the hospital Wii/j £314-11-5| (Rs. 8445-11-9) or 6s. 2d. (Rs. 3-1-4) 
a patient. 

The Vongurl i civil hospital has a building of its own, a massive 
structure suppesed v,o have been raised by the Portuguese or Dutch. 
It has two wnr<l -i with ten cots and two end rooms, one used as an 
office and stoi o, Iho other as an operating room. The roof is tiled 
and the floor illMie-pavod. Thera is a good plinth and sufficient 
ventilation. K-cept during the last two years, 1877 and 1878, the 
attendance ht s leci; very meagre with generally not more than two 
in-patients aii' I i woTity-nino out-patients. During tho last two years, 
from the provult iico of malarious fevers, attendance has considerably 
increased. Ii IS78, the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
rbeuraalism, i f'siuratory affections, and skin diseases. The total 
treated wore eg ity-niue in-pationts and 3829 out-patients. Nine 
deaths occurred am.oag tho in-pationts duo to bowel diseases 
and injuries. 1’ i .’ce vmro sixty-eight successful vaccinations. The 
cost of tho ho! pital was £575 5a. l|t?. (Rs. 5752-8-10) or 2a. ll^d. 
(Re. 1-7-5) a patient. 

The Ratndgii'i leper hospital, established in 1875, has buildings 
costing about £2.700 (Rs. 27,000) and with room for 100 patients. 
They stand abo it two miles from the station on an isolated part of 
the rocky east'm table-land. Most of the funds were provided by 
the liboi’ality of '.Mr. I>ms.ha Manikji Petit, a Parsi gentleman of 
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Romhay, wlioso name the in.stitution hears. The halanco was mot 
from the district local funds supplemented by minor popular 
contributions. Tiie hospital is maintained by a yo.arly grant of 
£250 (Rs. 2500) from Government and £200 (Rs. 2000) from the 
district local funds. There i.s a resident hospital assistant and the 
civil surgeon of the station, in who.so charge the institution is, visits 
it three times a week. The general affairs of the hospital am 
managed hy a local committee of which the Collector is ex-officio 
president. The number of patients varies considerably, being 
always greater during tlie rainy months (June to October). 

Native medical practitioners, Vaidyds, whose number is on the 
decrease, use a variety of seeds, roots, Ivarks, and leaves in the enre 
of disease. They are somewhat partial to counter irritants, using 
for this purpose especially the acrid juice found under the cuticle 
of the cashewnut. They frequently have recourse to the actual 
cautery scoring with no tender hand the intogumeut.s both of man 
and beast. The aci-id juice of cashew, mixed with molasses, giil, is 
also prescribed internally for worms. Hemp seed, opium, and green 
tobacco are generally administered in cases of dysentery. Chunam 
plaster is considered a specific for headaches of all sorts, and chillies 
and nux vomica for cholera. Senna loaves and castor oil are 
nsod as pm’gadvos, while water and salt is their only emetic. 
Small doses of opium arc frequently administered to enable children 
to sleep quietly at,night. They admit the efficacy of quinine and 
some other English medicino.s, and recommend vaccination.^ 

The cattle foot disease is prevalent in the rainy season in most 
villages of the Ratnagiri, Dapoli, Rajapur, and Khod sub-divisions. 
The animal suffers for two or three days from fever. Saliva flows 
from its swollen mouth and all appetite is lost. When the fever 
abates the hoofs swell and then burst out and gangrene. This 
disease in some cases causes death. In another disease called peya, 
observed in the hot season, tho stomach of the animal swells; and 
in a third, a rarer and contagious sickness called bhovyu, tho animal 
turns round and round, refuses to chew tho cud, grows weak, and 
dies within about a week. Some of these diseases and colic and 
rheumatic affections of the joints, to which cattle are very liable in 
the rains, are treated hy branding with a hot iron. Dysentery 
among cattle, attril>uted to an ulcerated condition of tho intestines, 
is said to prevail during epidemics of small-pox. The sharp, hitter, 
and somewhat astringent soed-pods of the wild balsam, terda, 
Impations balsamina, are often used in this complaint. In tho 
rains cattle are soraotimos stricken with paralysis, huhnha vdyu, of 
tho legs, and sheep with rot in tho hoof. Domestic poultry are, 
especially in the hot season, at times infested by small fleas, so 
worrying and hard to get rid of, that fowls often scratch themselves 
to death. The best remedy is an ointment of oil and turmeric. 
Turkeys, when young, are subject to a pustular disease about the 
head and wattles. This and sudden apoplexy are often fatal. 


* Bom. Med. and Phya. Soe, Trans. IV. 77. 
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lu 1879-'^0, tho work of vaccination was, nn<lor tlio supervision 
of the Depnl '- Sanitary Commissioner, Konkau division, carried on 
by tliirtoen s ■.uiciactors distribatod over tho district, with yearly 
salaries varyii.i.' from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). The 
total number d operations was 22,911, besides 3289 re-vaccinations, 
Oompai-ed w tli 2;lj2ol primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The followiMl' abstract shows tho sox, religion, and ago of tho 
jiersons vaccimitod: 

Vaccination Details, lSCO-70 and 1S79-SO, 
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The total cost > 1 tho operations in 1879-80 was £758 is. (Rs, 7582) 
or about 8d. (5-; ns*,) for efi.ch succossful case. Tho entire charge 
was made up of tie iVdljwiug items: Supervision and inspection 
£36*1 2s. (Rs. bCill), establushnicut £375 12s. (Rs. 3756), and 
contingencies £18 (Rs. 185). Of these the supervising and 
inspecting charges woni wholly met from Government provincial 
funds, whilst the li nor charges wore borne by tho local funds of the 
dillei'ont sub-divi d ns. 

The total numb M’ or dijaths in the fivo years ending 1879, as 
shown in tho Sauim y 0c>mmi,s8ioncr’s Annual Rejiorts, wa.s 97,5.52 
or an average ycai!\ inortidity of 19,511 or, accoi’ding to tho 1872 
census, 1*9 per cent o'' t he totai popidation. Of the avorago number 
of deaths, 10,642 o. ,> I 15 per ceut woi*o rctiiruod as duo to fevers;^ 
1796 or 919 per coiU to bowel complaiuts; 963 or 4*93 per cent to 
cholera; 534 or 2'7 ? per cent to srnall-pox; aud5176 or 2C'49 per 
cent to miscollaneo IS dismiscs. Deaths from violence or accidents 
averaged 432 or 2-21 p r eoct of th<f average mortality of tlio district. 
During the same perlO' , the number of births was returned at 76,047 
souls, 39,552 of thou ma,l.e.s and .36,495 females, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 15,209 Ml! Is or, according to tho 1872 census, 1'4 per 
cent of tho total pope hi i ion of tho district,® 


' In 1879, thoro wero 19,9 i5 licuUis clue to fever as compared with 10,607 in the 
previous year. 

- The figures are incorrect Uir wliilc the population of the district is increasing, 
the returns shown hirtli.rfitr less by 4684 than the death-rate. The e.'cjjlanation 
probably is that nearly all the tU alhs .and not nearly all tho births are recorded, 
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SUB-DI VISIONS.! 

Da'poli, tlie nortbmoat of tbo sub-divisions, is bounded on tlio 
nortb by Janjira and Kolaba, on the east partly by Kolaba and 
partly by Klied, on the south by the Vashishti wfiicdi separates it 
from Ohiplnn, and on tho west by the .sea.. Its a.rca is about 500 
square miles; its population, aceording to tho 1872 census I’otiirns, 
was 143,137 souls, or 28G‘16 to tho square mile; and iu 1878-71) its 
realizable laud revenue was £14.,434 (its. 1,44,340). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

Dapoli, in the oxtromo north of the di.strict, n.nd separated 
from the Sahyadri I'ungo by the Khed sub-division, has a 
seaboard of some thirty miles, stretching from Bankot to Ddbhol. Its 
breadth varies from fifteen to twenty miles. Tho coast line 
differs littlo in its* general character from that of other parts of 
tho Konkan. Bluff }iea<llanda Hank tho mouths of tho principal 
rivers, and in the indentations of the coast are numerous sandy bays 
and strips of windblown drift. Tho villages on tho coast, which 
are uniformly situated on the low belts of sand between the sea 
and the cldfs, and at tho estuaries of the rivers, are la.rge and thickly 
peopled, and as is usual throughout the Konkan seaboard, densely 
shaded by cocoa palms. At Bankot and Dabhol tho estuaries of 
tho Savitri and tho Vashishti atford good fair-weather ports for 
moderate sized craft, while at llarnai is fair anchorage during 
northerly breezes. Several smaller bays at intervals along tho 
coast give shelter to tho numerous fishing boats and small craft 
kept by the seafaring classes. Opposite Harnai, the picturesque 
island-fort of Suvarndurg, divided from the mainland by a channel 
about a quarter of a mile broad, is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the coast.'-! Passing inland, tho general aspect of the 
sub-division is, especially in tho petty division of Mandangad, 
extremely rugged, though, except Mandangad, there are no 
hills of any great height. High cliffs rise abruptly from, the sea 
shore, crowned by bare and bleak plateaus, on whose surface 
the laterite crops out, sometimes in huge boulder.s, sometimes in 
flat sheets of blackened weather-beaten rock. Here and there 


* The paras about aspect, climate, water, and soil have been compiled for Diipoli, 
Khed, Cliiplnn, Sangameshvar, KatnAgiri, KiSjApnr, and Devgad by Mr. O. W. Vidal, 
O.S., and for MMvan and Vengnrla by Mr. N. Krisiinaniv, As the 1872 oentiug 
figures and the produce returns for 1877-78 are not availaldc for the nine sub-divisiona 
as they are .at present constituted, the jieople and produce figures inserted in this 
chapter refer to the old sub-divisions, 

^ Details are given below, p. 301. 
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is a level j lii 'n, as at tlio station of Dapolij wliore tlio laterite Chapter XIIL 

is less oxp('S('.l, But for the most part the countiy consists of Sub-divisions. 

a series of irregular hills, scoured and laid bare by iniuimerablo DApou 

water-courses, and broken at intervals by tho deep precipitous 

ravines throiudi which tho larger streams find their way to tho ' 

spa. Bastwa 'd ^ tlio couutry bocoines more undulating- and less 

bare, and tlit; valleys and river banks are almost everywhere 

Ifairly covered with liriishwood, Tho inland villages are uniformly 

well shatlcd wilt t-liiuips of Jack, mango, and other trees, while 

here and there ire found luxuriant groves dedicated to tho village 

temples. Teak ;;r(>vvs well in many parts of the sub-division, on the 

banks of the r v- i s and in sheltered ravines, and although since 

the beginning id die century imicli valuable timber ha.s boon cut and 

removed, there i-'inaius on the banks of the Jog river a valuable 

Govern mo ut teak r 0 Hcr\'o, planted noaidy two hundred years ago by 

Kanhoji Augria . 

The climate of Dijicdi is on the whole very healthy. Baukot and Clmate. 
other populous \ill Iges on the coast used to hav'e a bad name for 
fever, and on thl -. a,ccount tho head-quarter.s of the mahiilkari’a 
station had to be movtii from Bankot to Mandangad. Of late 
years there has bi'ci no special sickness, and tho fever, from causes 
as yet imperfoctl; t, udorstood, has almost entirely disappeared both 
from Baukot and tlm neighbouring villages. With this doubtful 
exception, tho rest of tlio suh-division is free from malarious 
diseases and epide nics. The climate is temperate; no great 
extremes of heat in 1 cold are experienced, and in every part of tlio 
sub-division tho £i;a bt-icr.c is felt all through tho hottest months. 

Dapoli station ha t long- been kuow-n as one of tlio licaltliiost 
localities in tlie Koukan, and as being well suited for a military 
sanitarium and a r imiUsucc for Kiiropcans throughout the year. It 
has an elevation of iih-mt COO feet above the sea, from which it is 
about five miles disbaut as tho crow flies. Tho mean annual 
temperature for tho -ight years ending 1877-78 was found to bo 
70° 5', which is less by about 8° 5' than that recorded in Ilatnagiri.* 

The average rainfall tocorded for tho ton years ending 1877 was 
112-24 inclios. Pur th ’ s-a.no period the fall recorded at Mandangad, 
which has a higher ch 'iitioii, was 133-41 inches. 

The principal rivers ai-e the S4vitriin tho north and tho Vashishti Wainr. 

in tho south. Bedwt eu them lies tho Jog, a smaller river, and 
several insigiiilicant si i-Oiims and crocks. Both tho Btivitri and 
Vashishti are navigcbl-' for craft of fair sir.o throughout the 
section of their course wliich passes through the sub-division. 

There are no canals oc otlier large irrigation works. With few 
exceptions, the cocoanut gardens on the coast, and other crops 
requiring water are n-i- gafod b}"^ wells, fitted with lifts worked 
by bullock power. Rue hinds, except in a very few oases, where 


i In his Meteorology of the Bi inliay I’l-esiaency (p. 164). Mr. Chanihera gives the 
moan annual temperature of D.ijmlj 11.3 78*^5’ and tho range between the greatest and. 
least monthly means as 9*5^ 'i.’hi. so rcaults were obtained from observations extending 
over two years only, 
li .'130-38 
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sunamer crops are raised in the beds of dry ponds, depend entirely 
on the monsoon rainfall. 

The supply of drinking water is scanty in many of the large 
coast villages. The water of most of the wells in use in such places, 
especially those in or near cocoa palm gardens, is, besides being 
brackish, moi-e or loss tainted with impure subsoil drainage, 
In the hills above, pui-e water is usually obtainable at nd 
great distance j but to ensure a constant and sufficient supply, a 
considerable expenditure is necessary. Inland the supply is, 
generally speaking, pure and abundant throughout the sub-division, 
and the Dapoli station is famous for the excellence of its drinking 
water. Thermal springs occur in two or throe places.^ 

A small proportion of alluvial soil is found on the banks of the 
rivprs and on the hats formed by deposits at thoir estuaries. A 
good deal of salt marsh and tidal swatnp has been from time to 
time reclaimed and converted into fertile gardens and rice holds. 
Elsewhere, throughout the sub-division, on uplands and hill sides 
the soil consists enth'ely of crumbled laterite, with hero and there 
towards the eastern boundaiy, a sprinkling of red and grey trap. 
The dry-crop soil is everywhere pt>or and unproductive, requiring 
constant manuring and long fallows, and yielding only coarse hill 
grains. 

According to tjio 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,000 ploughs, 79 carts, 22,000 oxen, 1(5,200 cows, 7700 buffaloes, 
60 horses, and 6273 slreep and goats. 

Of the 232,127 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied as many as 211,719 acres or 91‘208 per cent, 
21,035 of them under rice, hhai, Oryza sativa; 72,110 under 
ndchni, Eleusine corocana; 52,094 under mva, Pauicum miliaceum; 
66,110 under/ian’A:, Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 10,370 under 
other grain crops. Pulses occupied 2200 acres or 0‘94 per cent, 
47 of them under gram, harbhara, Cicor arietinum; 470 under tur, 
Cajanus indicus ; 139 under hdith, Dolichos uniflorus; 230 under 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus; 322 under wdid, Phaseolus mungo; and 
992 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 16,720 acres or 
6‘77 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 560 acres or O'24 per cent, 140 of them 
under brown hemp, ambddi. Hibiscus cannabinus, and 420 under 
Bombay hemp, sail, Crotalariajuncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
1928 acres or 0'83 per cent, 130 of theip under sugarcane, us, 
Saccharum officinarum, and 1798 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fi’uits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 143,137 
souls, 124,380 or 86'89 per cent Hindus; 18,545 or 12'95 per cent 
Musalmans; 208 or 0'i4 per cent Christians; and 4 Pdrsis. 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ returns give the 


* Details are given above, p. 21. 
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folIowiBgt aste tletalls: 8598 Brahmans; 156 Parbhus,writersj 1054 
Vanis, 560 (i ujarsj 13 Bhatias, 11 Marvadis, and 7 Lingayats, traders 
and irioreh utls; 40,563 Kuubis, 19,187 Marathas, 5619 Bhandaria, 
228 Mdlis, and 74 Gavdils, cultivators ; 1520 Teli3,oil-pre8sers; 698 
Sdlis, and 77 Koiditis, weavers; 2153 Knntbbars, potters; 1810 
Sutdrs, carpenters ; 2037 Sonars, gold and .silversmiths; 475 Kdsdrs, 
workers in bell metal; 83 Lohars, blacksmiths; 11 Tambats, 
bmaiers and (oppersmiths; 15 Ghisddis, tinkers; 2 Gaundis, masons; 
793 Shim]us, tailors; 10 Patharvat.s, stoue-liewors; 4 Rangaris, 
dyers; 321 Giiravs, worshippers and temple servants; 1007 NMvis, 
barbers; 452 J’a.rits, washermen; 3593 Gavlis, cowherds; IIS 
Dhangars, di 'plterds ; 3575 Kolis, 1484 Khd-rvis, 579 Bhois, and 
182 Gabita, sailors and fishermen ; 226 Buruds, makers of bamboo 
and rattan baskets; 27 Bluldbhiinjas, parcbers and sellers of 
parched grain ; 36 Kamoshis, watchmen ; 2 Rajputs, messengers 
and constabU^s ; 9 Eelddrs, stono-cuttor.s ; 1994 Chambhara, and 11 
Jingars, shocniakers and cobblers; 14,225 Mhars, 9 Mdngs, and 
3 Bhangis, dnprcHsod classes; 296 Kdtkaris, catechu-makers, 57 
Dongar Kolis, and 13 Thdkurs, unsettled tribes; 486 Saravdas, 181 
Jangains, 1")5 Jogis, 235 Gondhlia, 314 Gos4vis, and 32 Gopdls, 
religious beggars and mendicants. As rogai-ds occupation the same 
return arrangos t,he whole population under the seven following 
classes: i. Kmployed under Government or local authorities, 
508; ii. Protcssional persons, 669; iii. In service or performing 
personal oflici s, 2215; iv. Engaged in agrionlture and with 
animals, (a) culiivators, 62,933 ; (5) labourer!?, 1645 ; total, 64,578; 
V. Engaged i i commorco and trade, 4848; vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, luanufactui'es, and cuginoeriug operations, and 
engaged in lUc! sale of articles manufactured or otherwise 
prepared for c insinnption, 10,473; vii. Miscellaneous persons not 
classed otherwise, (a) women 11,427 and children 47,159, in all 
58,586; and ;?') m Lscellauoous persons 1260; total 59,846. 

Khed, fifw evi miles from the coast, is bounded on the north 
by Kolaba, c n Lbc east by Satara, on the south by Chiplun, and on 
the west by Ba ioli, v/hich lies between it and the sea. Its area 
is about 390 sciiare miles; its population, according to the 1872 
census returi s, was 89,647 souls, or 230 to the square mile, and 
its realizable laud revenue in 1878-7t) was £9262 (Rs. 92,620), 

As the sub- division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Kbod sal -division lies inland andba? no seaboard. It is very 
rugged and bill), with a large proportionof rocky and almost barren 
land. Between K tied and Chiplun, the country is pretty open though 
undulating, and m the south-west corner of the sub-division there 
are large plate aus of tolerably level land, but the north-west portion 
is extremely hilly and much broken by ravines. At the north-east 
corner lie in su uccssiou the three lofty hills of Mahipatgad, Snmdrgad, 
and Rasalgad, delatdied from the main Sahyadri range by the 
deep valley of the .fagbudi river. South of these hills the country 
is broken in all eiroctions by spurs, ravines, and precipitous defiles. 
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Th .0 principal passes by which the Sahyadri range is crossed in 
this sub-division aro tho Hatlot and the Ambavli, the latter of 
which is passable for pack bullocks. Most parts of the country are 
fairly well covered with brushwood and scrub. Teak is very 
scarce ; but tho ain, Terminalia glabra, and the kiujal, Torminalia 
paniculata, are found, though not in any quantity or of fine growth. 
The village sites are ovorywhero well protected by shady trees, and 
there are numerous sacred groves dedicated to temples scattered 
over the country and strictly preserved by tho village communities. 

The greater part of the sub-division lies beyond tho influence of 
the sea breeze, and is consequently very hot during March, April, 
and May. Fi'om Decomt)er to February tho nights aro chilly, and 
tho daily range of tho thermometer is considerable. The average 
rainfall for the ton years ending 1877 was 130‘59 inches. 

Tho Vashishti river skirts tho sub-division on the south-west, 
while its tributary tho Jagbudi flows through the sub-division in an 
irregular course from ite source in tho uorth-oastonr corner to its 
meeting with tho Vashishti in the extremo south-we.st. There aro 
no other streams of any .size or importance. The Jagbudi is, tor 
small craft, navigable as far as Khed. There aro no irrigational 
works j the little garden land is watered almost entirely by 
wells. In tho neighbourhood of Khod tho fields on tho lianUs of 
tho Jagbudi are hero and tluu'e watered by wheel lifts. fl''ho supply 
of drinking water’s deficient in the bolt of villages lying at tho foot 
of the Sahyadri range, but is moderately good in other parts of tho 
sub-division. A hot spring is found at Khod.’ 

A narrow bolt of alluvial soil, stretching along tho banks of tho 
rivers, yields fair crops of rice and pulse. Tho rest consists almost 
entirely of worn-down trap mixed here and there with laterito. On 
tho whole, as rcg.ards soil, this sub-divi.sion is, with tho exception 
perhaps of Devgad, tho poorest in the district. 

According to the 1878-70 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,362 ploughs, 83 carte, 18,209 oxen, 11,810 cows, 0755 buffaloes, 
21 lioi'ses, and 2793 sheep and goats. 

Of tho 187,949 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 184,094 acres er 97'9 per cent, 18,794 td' them 
under rice, hJuif, Oryza sativu; 34,700 under ndchni, Blousine 
corocana; 17,600 under sd/oa, Panicum miliacoum; and 113,000 
under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 900 acres 
or 0'47 per cent, 2.50 of thorn under tur, Cajaiius indicus, 50 
under mug, Phasoolus radiatus, 100 under udid, Pliaseolus iriuugo, 
and 500 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 025 acres 
or 0'33 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, ill, Seaamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 2291 acres or 1'21 per cent, 855 of them 
under brown hemp, amhddi. Hibiscus cannabiuus, and 1936 under 
Bombay hemp, mn, Crotalaria juucoa. Miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits occupied 39 acres. 


^ Details are givtu above, p, 21. 
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Chiplun, the largest of tlio sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Da| oli and Khed, on tho east by Stitara, on the south by 
SangameshMii tuid Ratndgiri, and on the west by the sea. Its 
a,roa is about t;70 square miles ; its population was, according to the 
1872 census n turns, 101,953 souls, or 246 to tho square mile, and 
its realizable land roveuno in 1878-79 was £16,830 (Rs. 1,68,300). 

As tho sub Uvlsiou is nob yot fully surveyed area details are 
not available. 

This sub-d vision stretches from the coast to tho Sahyadi’i water¬ 
shed. Lilse ilu whole of Hatuagiri, the country is throughout 
more or loss 1 ill} and rugged. Tho seaboard, with tho exception 
of an open saad y’ loaclstead some five miles long', extending on 
either side Oi iu populous village of Guhagar, is broken and 
irregular, lie Id blui'f hcadlauds alternate with snug bays and sandy 
coves fringed wit.h belt.s of cocoa palms, beneath whoso sUado 
nestle pictures'[u i villages. Close to tho sea shore rise a soric.s of 
high latorito pl;d ‘au.s which stretch some ton miles inland, where 
they are succeed'd by o, belt of lower undulating laud of mixed trap 
au(i latorito los; I ar.-cu and bettor wooded. Nearer tho Sahyadri 
range, as it pic uy. tho iuiiiiinorablo spurs and ravines thrown out 
from the great luoiuita.iu chain, tho country becomes voi'y rugged 
and precipitous. I ho Sahyadris are crossed in this sub-division at 
two points, tlio riurtb Tivra and tho Knndvharli jmssos, the first a 
rough mountain |) i-'^s and tlio latter a made cart raad. In tho inland 
tracts, tho villa;''c hoincstcads arc ovorywhorc well shaded with 
lofty groves of man ;’o, jack, tamarind, jnpi'il, and other shady trees. 
Hero and there o' the rod soil hill .sides the ai-n and tho hinjal 
flourish, while on t ie cof'St, bosid(!s the cocoa and betel jialm, the 
wuU, Caliqihyllui i iuophylhim, bearing valuable crops of oilnuts, 
grows freely. Still, iis a wbole, the snh-division is badly off for 
forest trees and g< o: timber is scarce. Teak is rare, and tbo head 
waters and gatber in ;'; grounds of tho chief rivers are comparatively 
bare and treeless. 

Tho climate, though damp and relaxing, is nob unhealthy. 
Inland, and at tho f. m i ' if the Sahyadris, tho heat during March, April, 
and May, is opprosf i\ On tho sea coast and on tho high plateau, 
running from north to .sout h throngli tho (luhagar potty division, the 
climate is at all tirac.s l omperate and free from imdaria. The average 
rainfall for the ten yo i,r,s from 1868 to 1877 was 126'58 inches at 
Chiplun, while at Gnli lo-u' tho average during tho same period was 
76'27, tho latter stat.im l>eing on the coast, and the former some 
twenty-five miles iul.i.nd. 

Tho Vaahishti and flm Shastri, which skirt the sub-division on the 
north and south res]ie( tively, aro tho only rivers of importance. 
IJoth streams aro tidal for a distance of twenty to twenty-five miles 
from their mouths, anl bor.li are navigable for modorato sized craft 
up to witbin a few mites of tlio furthest point roachod by the tide. 
Of late years both visi i-s have gi-eatly silted. There are no 
regular canals or other tm qi irrigatioual works. On tho coast, garden 
lands aro watered enth eg'' by vmll):'., and inland, well water is nearly 
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always used, tbougb hero and there during the fair season a 
temporary dam turns the water of a stream into a garden. The rice 
lands, drained and ten-aced with infinite labour, entirely depend on 
the monsoon rainfall. Except the tract at the foot of the SahyMris 
and a few of the coast villages, the water supply is on the whole 
good and abundant. In the villages towards the centre of th,e 
sub-division, as for instance at Ibhrsimpur, the water is celebrated 
for its purity. In the town of Chiplun itself, and at the landing 
place and wharf of Govalkot the supply has hitherto been scanty. 
But extensive works, a largo dam and storage reservoir some 
three miles from the town, and a covered trench leading thence to 
the market place, are now under construction. 

On the coast and along the estuaries of the rivers there is a 
small amount of sandy drift on which, and on beds of silt brought 
doiyn by monsoon freshes and artificially reclaimed, garden 
cultivation is successfully carried on. The bulk of the soil consists of 
laterite and trap detritus, on which coarse hill grains such as ndehni 
Eleusine corocana, vari Panicum miliaro, and harik Paspalum 
scrobiculatum, can alone be produced. Along the banks of the rivers 
there is a small proportion of good alluvial soil, which yields fair 
crops of rice, and in some cases second crops of various kinds of 
pulses. The hir or pigeon pea, Cajanns indicus, is also successfully 
grown on the banks of the Vdshishti and on the island of Grovalkot. 
The stalks of the tur, hero gi’own, have from their length and 
straightness been *100113 especially suitable for the charcoal required 
for gunpowder manufacture. Gram, wheat, and sugarcane are 
sometimes but rarely grown in the same localities. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
16,666 ploughs, 120 carts, 31,286 oxen, 22,313 cows, 11,051 
buffaloes, 92 horses, and Soil sheep and goats. 

Of the 296,576 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 280,271 acres or 94-.5 per cent, 28,599 of them 
under rice, hJud, Oryza sativa ; 90,600 under ndehni, Eleusine 
corocana; 59,760 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum; and 101,312 
under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 12,673 
acres or 4'3 per cent, 1525 of them under grain, harbhara, Oicer 
arietinum ; 4560 under tar, t^janus indicus ; 668 under kulith, 
Dolichos uniflorus ; 2400 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 2500 
under udid, Phaseolus mungo; and 1020 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 2000 acres or 0‘67 per cent, all of them under 
gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamura indicum. Fibres occupied 525 acres 
or 0‘17 per cent, 400 of them under Bombay homp, san, Crotalaria 
iuncea, and 125 under brown hemp, amhddi, Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1107aci-esor0'37per cent, 236 of them 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharnm officinarum, and the rest under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 177,134 
souls, 163,314 or 92'19 per cent Hindus; 13,818 or 7'80 percent 
Musalmdns; and 2 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from 
the enumerators’ returns give the following caste details: 4983 
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Brahmans ;2{‘3 Parblins, writers ; 4364'V'jtnis, 358 Gujars, 179 
127 Lingayats, and 4 MarvAdia, traders and merchants; 46,159 
Kunbia, 59,960 ManitMs, 451 Bhandaris, 388 Malis, 380 Shiiidds, and 
7 Mitgavdas, cnii ivators; 740 I’elisjoil-pressers; 491 Koshtis, and414 
Sdlis, weavers ;Sangars, weavers of coarse woollens ; 2873 Sutdrs, 
carpenters ; 2(i4l Kumbhnrs, jaotters; 2136 Sonars, gold and silver- 
ssmiths; 740 K Isiii’s, workers in bell metal; 85 Lohars, blacksmiths; 
16 Otaris, found srs; 220 Shimpis, tailors; 187 Guravs, worshippers 
and temple servants ; 156 Bhorpis, rope-dancers; 1723 Nhavis, 
barbers; 801 Pari^ n, washermen; 4991 Gavlis, cowherds, 847 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 1661 Bhcia, and 3 Kharvis, sailors and fishers; 
234 Buruds, bnniboo and rattan basketmakers; 15 Bhadbhunjas, 
parchors and stIK is of parched grain; 2 Tambolis, betelnut and 
leaf sellers; 6 11 ijimis, and21 liamoahis,messengers and constables; 
90 Beldars, stomicufctors; 2633 Charabhars, shoemakers, and 26 
Jingara, saddlers and workers in leather; 21,020 Mhars, and 3 
Mdugs, depress"d classes ; 39 Katkaris, oatechumakors, and 29 
Dongar Kolia, unsettled tribes; 862 Jangams, 353 Gosavis, 122 
Gondhlisj and 70 Haravtlas, religious beggars and jnerebants. As 
regards occupati nr the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven l‘('llowing classes : i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 538; ii. Professional persons, 726 ; iii. In 
service or performiag personal offices, 1512 ; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture or with naimals, (a) cultivators 85,474, (b) labourers 3, 
total 85,477 ; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2201-; vi. Employed 
in mechanical arti-, uuinufacturos, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 8 31 ; vii. Miscellaneous jiersons nob classed 
otheiTvise, (a) worricn 15,062 and children 61,191, in all 76,253; and 
(5) miscellaneons peiMons 1990; total 78,249, 

Sangameshvar, St^parated like Khed from the coast by the 
Batnagiri sub-division, has on its north the Chiplim suh-division, 
on its east Sdtitra ai-d the Kolhtlpur state, on its south Rajdpur, 
and on its west Rat ua girl. Its area is about 538 square miles; its 
population was, acconling to the 1872 census returns, 107,891 
souls or 200 to the nq aa.ro mile, and its realizable land revenue in 
1878-79 was £12,620 (Us. 1,26,200). 

As the sub-division is non yet fufly surveyed area details are not 
available. 

This suh-division is situated inland and has no seaboard. The 
tract lying to the north of the Shastri river is hilly but not 
particularly rugged,! awn sit the foot of the Sahyadris. To the south 
of the river the sub-di vision consistsfortho most part of comparatively' 
level table-land running close up to the foot of the Sahyddri' 
range. Towards the south of this plain lies the village of Devmkh, 
the present head-quarters of the sub-division. Informer years the 
banks and valleys of 1 lie Shilstri and its tributary the Bd.v are said 
to have been well stocked with teak of fair size and other useful 
forest trees. All the most valuable timber has long since been cut 
for shipbuilding, and the iiill sides are now either bare or covered 
with thin scrub aud brushwood. Elsewhere the country is fairly 
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Chapter XIII. well wooded and tlie village sitos are all sliaded with lofty trees. 
Sab'di^sions. principal points at which the Sahyadri range is crossed in this 

_ sub-division are the south 't’ivra, the Mala, .and the Kundi passes. The 

Sahoameshvak. \vator-Bhed of the SahyAdris forms the eastern boundary of this 

sub-division, as of the wholo district, as far south as the state pf 
Savantvadi. The village of Gotno is an exception, as it is situated 
on the eastei’n side of the water-shed. 

Climate. This sub-division, from its inland situation, is subject to greater 

extremes of heat and cold than tr.acts lying nearer to the coast. 
In the hot months the influcueo of the cool .sea brcer.o is scarcely 
felt, as the currciit.s pass high overhead. ’J'ho country is not 
unhealthy and the level plain on which Devrnkh the pre,sent hoad- 
quarter.s of the snb-divi.sion st.ands, i.s during the cold season one 
of the pleasantest camping grounds in the district. The average 
rainfall recorded at Sangame.shvar, the former head-cpiarters, was, 
for*the ten years ending 1877, 127'25 inches. 

Water ijIiq chief river is the ShAstri, the main stream of which cats the 

sub-division ne.arly in half. The Gad, a tribut.ary of the BhAstri, 
bounds the snb-division on the north, while the J3Av, another 
tributary, forms the western boundary. The Shastri was formerly 
navigable for the largest native craft up to the quay at Sangamosli- 
var, but no vc,s,sels of any sine can now come within six miles of 
this point. The BAv river is navigable for small boats as far as 
the village of VAudri, and .similarly the Gad nifords a passage for 
small craft as far as tho village of M Akhjan, where there is a small 
landing place. There .are no irrigational works in the .snh-division, 
and very little garden liind ; but here and there along the course 
of the Bav, rude water-lifts are used for irrigating fair weather 
crops. Drinking water is rather sc.anty, only 54 villages out of 
155 having good wells. The want is most felt near the SahyAdris. 
Several hot springs of varying temperature are found in this sub¬ 
division.^ 

There is a fair .amount of alluvial soil in the river valleys yielding 
average crops of rico and pulse. Almost all of the rest is crumbled 
trap. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
5183 ploughs, 13 c.arts, 10,221 oxen, 8447 cows, 346G buEaloos, 
22 horses, and 4339 sheep and goats. 

Of the 20,423 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 19,136 acres or 93'69 per cent, 6069 of them 
under rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 5253 under ndohrd, Eleusine 
corocana; 3310 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum j and 4504 under 
harilc, Paspalum scrobicnlatum. Pulses occupied 736 acres or 3'60 
per cent, 3 of them under gram, harhhara, Cicer arietinum j 10 
under tur, Cajanus indicus ; 10 under kvlith, Dolichos uniflorus ; 
80 under mtig, Phaseolus radiatus ; 820 under udid, Phaseolus 
mungo; and 313 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 467 acres 
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or 2’2S pm eont, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sosamum 
indicinn. Flues oconpiod 28 acres or 'IS per cent, all of them under 
Boinhay hci ip, san. Miscellaneous crops occupied 50 acres, or 
()'20 per ceru , ol which 30 acres were under sugarcane, us, Saccharutn 
officinarum , and 20 uuiier miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 18711 cMi.sus returns show, of a total population of 90,000 
souls, 80,118 or &4'67 per cent Hindus j 4845 or 5'32 percent 
MusahuAns; iunl 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from 
the cnumoi af irs’ i'ontis give the following caste details : 5925 
BrAhmaus j 3158 A^Auis, 118 Lingayats, 18 BbAtias, and 9 Jains, 
traders and iiierc.hantsj 31,209 Kunhis, 14,804 MarAthAs, 2745 
ShindAs,95Gi llliandAvis, 4 GAvdAs, and iMAli, cultivators; 1141 Telis, 
oil-pressers; 157 Koshtis, and 41 SAlis, weavers; 162 Sangars, 
weavers of ( onrse woollen blankets; 1672 SutArs, carpenters; j)33 
KumbhArs,potu rs; 1152 SoiiAi-s, gold and silversmiths; 056 KAsArs, 
workers in hell meiial; 00 3’Ainbats, braziers and coppersmiths; 125 
LohArs, blacksmiths; 4 OtAris, founders; 18 GhisAdis, tinkers; 
93 Shimpis, tailors ; 3351 Guravs, worshippers and temple 
servants; 49 Bhorpis, rope»danc6rs; 890 NhAvis,barbers; 208 Parits, 
■washermen; 51.77 Gavlis, cowherds, 730 Dhangars, shepherds; 75 
KhArvis, 3 1C<> is, 225 Ilhois, and 1 GAbit, sailors and fishers; 4 
RAmoshis, wao liinon; 821 Chambhars, shoemakers; 6 Jingars, 
saddlers; 10,20) Mhars, village servants ; 15 ThAkurs, wanderers; 
493 GosAvis, 19 ' Jangams, 28 Gondhlis, and 72 SaravdAs, religious 
beggars. Wii h respect to occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following classes : i. Employed 
under Government, or local authorities, 290; ii. Professional persons, 
111 ; hi. In sm'vice or performing personal offices, 528 ; iv. 
Engaged in agi iculiAirc and with animals, 42,940, all under the 
sub-head (a) cultivators; v. Engaged in commerce and ti'ado, 859 ; 
vi. Employed tn meclwnical arte, manufactures, aud engineering 
operations, and i ngiiged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prep.m i ci for consumption, 3543 ; vii. Miscellaucons 
persons not clah -sn i othtirwise, («) women 5168 and children 35,782, 
in all 40,950 ; and i'b) miscellaneous persons 1739; total 42,689. 

Ratna'giri, ly Hg in the centre M the district, is hounded on the 
north by Chiphiit, on the east by Sangameshvar, on the south by 
Rfijapur, aud on tin' west by the sea. Its area is about 430 square 
miles; its popul iimn was, according to the 1872 census, 129,576 
souls, or 301 to the square mile ; and in 1878-79, its realizable 
land revenue was 110,578 (Rs. 1,05,780). 

As the sub-divisiou is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Ratnagiri si b-division lias a seaboard of about thirty-five 
miles, stretching trum the bold headland of Jay gad at the mouth of 
the Shastri river on ibe north, to the fort of Purangad at the mouth of 
the Muchkundi oi t le south. Eastwards it is flanked by portions 
of the Sangameahvni aud RAjApur sub-divisions, which separate it 
from the SahyAdr i lango. The tract thus enclosed is in shape an 
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irregular triangle, with its apex at the north-western end. The 
country consists for tho most part of a series of rocky plateaus 
capped with weather-stained laterite and low rugged hills intorscotod 
by steep ravines and deeply scoured water-courses. Tho extreme 
breadth of the tract is from sixteen to seventeen miles. The coast 
line is bold and indented by numerous bays, creeks, and backwaters; 
Bold headlands, jutting out at intervals into the sea, give' 
protection to tho local shipping and small craft during northerly 
winds, while the Kalbadevi bay, lying on the north side of the high 
hill of Mirya, gives safe anchorage for craft of all size during tho 
south-west monsoon. The cliffs throughout a gi’eat part of the 
coast lino rise abruptly from a rocky beach. Sandy bays occur at 
intervals with narrow belts of drift between sea and cliff, thickly 
planted with cocoanut, betolnut, and undi, Calophyllum inophyllum. 
In places as near RatncLgiri the cliff's fall back a considerable 
distance from the sea, the intervening space being filled with 
extensive salt swamps, with here and there a few reclaimed rice 
fields. From the cliffs overhanging tho sea to the summit of the 
valley of the Bav river, which during several miles of its course 
forms the eastern boundary of the sub-division, a gentle and gradual 
rise may be observed. Tho laterite plateau, of which groat part of 
the whole area of tho tract consists, is mostly bare and uninviting. 
Coarse grass and stunted trees forcing themselves with difficulty 
through crevices, and hero and there a patch of the poorer hill grains 
are the only vegetation during tho greater part of tho year. To 
these may be added, during tho rainy season, a profusion of ferns and 
lilies springing, as if by magic, under the influence of the countless 
rills and water-courses which redeem the land from utter barrenness. 
Throughout the greater part of this tract the landscape is flat and 
unpleasing. But hero and there at tho edges of the larger ravines, 
where the rivers may be seen winding through more fertile valleys 
and shady village homesteads, the scenery is at once homely and 
picturesque. 

The sub-division is on the whole decidedly healthy and free 
from epidemic disease. Liver complaints are rare, and the chief 
sickness that prevails is due to intermittent fevers. Boils also are 
a very common ailment. The cljpiate is moist and relaxing. During 
the rainy season the air is close and muggy in tho intervals betweeu 
the showers, and raw and chilly while rain is falling. From 
November to the end of May the hoat of the sun is tempered through 
the greater part of the day by cool northerly breezes. Extremes ol 
heat and cold are not felt and tho climate is equable throughout thf 
year.i The mean annual temperature during 1878 was found to be 
80° 54', the average monthly maximum during this period being 
87° 7', and the average monthly minimum 74° 2'.* May, with s 


^ The station stands 150 feet above the sea. Detailed thormometer readings av* 
given above, p. 24, 26, 

= 1878 was an exceptional year with the highest recorded rainfall. The meat 
yearly temperature taken from the monthly averages of the six years endina 187( 
was 81° 45', 6 
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mean marjtn im (if 93°, was the hottest, and December, with a mean 
minimum Cl £ < ii3 7', the coolest month. The average rainfall for the 
twenty-oight years ending 1878, as recorded at the Civil Hospital, 
is 101-49 j ac'iiea. This divideci into three shorter periods of ten, 
ten, and oiijiit years shows a progressive increase. The average for 
the first period 1351 to I860 is 100‘63 inches; for the second, 1861 
to 1870, lOl dl! inches; and for the third, 1871 to 1878, 102-90 
iuohos.i 
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The chi' f Ratnagiri rivers are the Shastri, the Bav (a tributary 
of the Shaslitri), and the Muchkundi, which bound it on the 
north-cast Old south, and the Bhatia creek or Ratnagiri river, at 
the mouth ol' which, on the northern bank, lies the head-quarter 
station of the district. Of those the Shashtri alone is navigable 
for craft of any size. Boats of light draught pass up the 
Bhatia creek as far as Ilarchari, a distance of about twelve miles, 
and up the IMC dikundi as far as Satavli, about fifteen miles. The Bav 
river is also tiavigablo as far as Vauciri in the Saugamoshvar sub¬ 
division on the north bank, and is much used for floating timber 
down to the laadiug places. Within the limits of this sub-division 
all those rirct s icro tidal and unfit for irrigation. In a few villages 
crops of sum nor rice are watered by damming the smaller streams. 
There are no largo ponds or reservoirs. Tho supply of drinking 
water is on i lm whole fair. An extensive project for supplying the 
town and civ-il utat,iou of Ratndgiri with water brought in a covered 
channel from a stream in tho village of Ndohni, two miles and a 
half distant, Ins lately lieen complotod.** 

Tho soil dillers in no rospoct from that of tho sub-divisions 
already doserilmd. Thoro aro alluvial deposits on tbo banks and at 
tho estuariei- of tho crooks. Tho plateaus and hills above consist 
almost oiitir ilc of Irferito, which crops to tho surface in boulders 
and flat shoots of rocik. Hero aud thoro, where by tho crumbling of 
tho rock a sulliciont depth of soil has boon formed, hill grains are 
grown; but tlio j)ro[)ortion of waste land is very large. Below iu 
the valleys a id on tho river hanks there is a fair amount of good rice 
and garden land, the latter being watered chiefly from wells. The 
staple prodm ts of the soil aro rice, harilc, Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
van, Pauicum i[uliaro, and nachni, Jlleusiae corocana. 

According ti tlic 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there wore 
9560 ploughs, 0 1 carts, 19,433 oxon, 13,093 cows, 5763 buffaloes, 82 
horses, ami d O::.") slioop and goats. 

Of tho 110,533 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 116,285 acres or 97-17 por cent, 14,107 of them 
under rice, hi Oryza sativa; 51,073 under ndrJmi, Eleusin© 
OoroOaua; 2 I,: 138 under sdva, Pauicum miliacoum; and 56,717 
under harik, t'asiialum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1500 
acres or 0-90 oer cent, 500 of them under horse gram, kulith, 


Waier. 
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‘ The annual mem teiiiiKirature of Ratn.agiri is given in Chanibera’ Meteorology of 
the Bombay I’lei iiU i oy (p. 184] as SO” S' mid tho range between the greatest and least 
monthly means is T. 

^ Ootails are g vcu below, p. 364. 
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Dolicilloa uniflorus; 10 under mu(j, PhaHoolus radiatus; 20 under 
udid, Pliasoolus mungo; and 970 under otlior pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 1050 acres or O'GO per cent, all of them under gingelly 
oilseed, til, Sesamum indicuin. Fibres occupied 125 acres or 0‘08 
per cent, 62 of them under brown hemp, amhddi, Ilibisoiia 
cannabinus, and 63 under Bombay hemp, son, Crotalaria junoea, 
Miscellaneous crop.s occupied 1578 acres, or 1'04 per cent, 60 of 
them under sugarcane, us, Saccharuin officinarum, and the rest 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 119,741 
souls, 103,689 or 80-59 per cent Hindus ; 15,933 or 13-30 per cent 
Musalmans; and 119 or 0-09 per cent Christians. Statistics 
specially prepared from the enumerators’ rotui-ns give the following 
caste details : 11,174 Brahmans; 140 Parbhiis, writers; 2211 Wuiis, 
24 Bh4tias, 34 Jains, and 9 Marvadis, traders and merchants; 
34,931 Kuubia, 8623 Mardthas, 4812 Shindas, 16,872 Bhandaris, 36 
Mitgtlvdas, and 1 Ghddi, cultivators ; 2597 Telis, oil-pressers ; 204 
Salis, weavers ; 1578 Sutars, carpenters ,- 1373 Kumbhars, potters; 
1624 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths; 82 Kasdrs, workesrsin bell metal; 
150 Tainbats, brass and coppersmiths ; 1 Otari, founder ; 591 Lohars, 
blacksmiths; 110 Shimpis, tailors ; and 3 Gaundis, masons ; 2782 
Guravs, wor.shippers and tomplo servants; 26 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 
and 2 Devlis, temple servants; 930 Nhavis, barbers; 415 Farits, 
washermen; 27 G^vlis, cowherds; 628 Dhangars, shepherds ; 3095 
Kharvis, 70 Gabits, 23 Kolis, and 228 Bliois, sailors and fishermen; 
2 Uamoshis, messengers and constables; 816 Chdmbhars, shoemakers; 
18 Jingars, saddlers; 7799 Mhdrs, village servants; 119 Sarvadas, 
28 Goudhlis, and 1 Jangain, religious beggars. With regard to 
occupation the same return arranges the whole population under 
the seven following classes -. i. Employed under Government or 
local authorities, 582; ii. Pi-ofessiona. persons, 931; hi. In service 
or performing personal offices, 575 ; iv. Engaged in agriculture or 
with cattle, {a) cultivators 34,814, (h) labourers 605, total 35,419; 
v. Engaged in commorco and trade, 5274; vi. Employed in 
mecbaiiical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or othorwiso prepared 
for consumption, 9915; vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, [a) women 23,108 and*cbildren 40,461, in all 63,569 ; and 
(5) miscellaneous persons 476 ; total 64,045. 

Ra'ja'pur, second in size to Chiplun, is bounded on the north 
by the Eatnagiri and Sangame.shvar sub-divisions, on the east by 
Kolbdpur, on the south by Devgad from which it is separated by the 
Vijaydnrg creek, and on thowest by the sea. Its area is about 632 
square miles, its population, according to the 1872 census returns, 
was 136,544 souls, or 216 to tlio square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
realizable land revenue was £15,340 (Rs. 1,53,400). 

As" the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Rdjdpur sub-division has a seaboard of about twenty miles 
lying botwoon the Mncbkundi rivor on the north and the Vijaydurg 
creek on the south. Extending inland to the water-shed of the 
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Sahyadri l ar l'o, it lia,s an average breadth of about thirty-five miles. 
The physii id iKiuliguration of the country differs little from that of 
the adjoint a,i.r sub-division of Ratnagiri. The lino of coast, broken 
into two Sfitl I ns by the largo ostnariosof the Muchkundi, Jaytapur, 
and Vijaytkng rivttrs, is very bold and irregular, the chief headland 
being Yasl vt iilgad at the mouth of the Jaytapur creek. The cliffs 
rise close t'> the sea shore to a height of about seventy feet, faced 
by huge me ses of laterite, which have been dislodged by the 
continued iic ti'ni. of the sea during the south-west monsoon. The 
coast is doC[)l i' indented in many places, and at any distauco above 
a quarter ol a mile from land is clear of danger. For some tpn or 
twelve mile t i ilaud lie a series of low rugged hills and rocky 
plateaus, b 'ciuuiiig more waving towards the east, where trap 
replaces latcritiu Towards the coast the hills are bare, and save in 
the rainy moi ths, destitute of vegetation. The soil is poor tind 
worthless, and eultivatiou is chiefly confined to tho numerous valleys 
and raviuos, 'I’hu villages on tho coast are well shaded by cocoanut 
gardens, riui hor inland tho country is better wooded, and the 
village homt sii'iids are surrounded by shady groves, but there aro 
no forests of any im]Mrtance or value. Tho tract at the foot of the 
Sahyadris is i token by countless spurs, ridges, and deeply cut 
gorges. At tin' north-east auglo, close to tho old fort of Vishalgad 
and dotachec! f 'om the main Sahyadri range, is Machdl,' a high hill 
surmounted liy a fine broad plateau. The two chief passes in this 
sub-division an s the Anaskura and the Kdjirda, both of which can 
be traversed by pti-ck bullocks. The chief port of tho sub-division 
is Jaytapur. 

Tho climali; is usually considered healthy, esjtecially near tho 
coast, whore 11n. set) I reotje is felt throughout tho greater part of tho 
year. Inland, (biriug April and May, the heat is oppressive. The 
ayorage raiui ill for tho ten years ending 1877 was 113’32 inches 
at Riijapur an ! 127-25 at Lanja. 

The chief riv irs from north to south are tho Muchkundi, tho 
Jaytapur, and the Vijiydurg, each of which receives tho waters of 
several small triI i itary streams. All these rivers owing, it is believed, 
to tbe denudation of the forests protecting tbeir bead waters, bave 
of late years silted imuib. Tho Muchkundi can be navigated by very 
small craft for about twelve miles into tbe interior. The Jaytapur 
river was fornu rly uavigablo for good sized craft up to tho old 
town and port"{ Ititijapur. But for many years no vessels drawing 
more thtin eight teet have passed withiu four miles of this point. 
The mouth of t he vivor, flanked on its north bank by the Yashvantgad 
boadland, makes a moderate fair weather port, but is exposed to 
westerly winds, 'llio 'Vdjaydurg river is navigable throughout its 
course in this svdi division. Tho estuary affords good anchorage all 
the year round, ind tho Vijaydurg, unlike most of the Konkan 
rivers, has no bai-. There aro no ponds or other large irrigational 
works. Tho supp >' of drinking water is generally good for twelve 
miles inland, but is deficient in the villages at the foot of tho 
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Chapter XIII. Sahyndri hills. In the town of Rajapur extensive works for water 
_ , . supply have been executed by the municipality, and pure water is 

ou - viBion . jjQYv distributed by pipes in all the principal streets and houses 
EAjApub. Qf town. Near Rajapur is an intermittent and several hot 
Soil. springs. 

Near the coast, tho soil consists of disintegrated latorito and iron 
clay, and inland, of a darker material, the product of tho trap rocks. 
Alluvial deposits occur along the lower roaches of tho rivers forming 
rabi and rice land, while the sandy ground on tho coast produces 
flourishing cocoanut gardens. 

Stock According to tho 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there wore 

14,050 ploughs, 45 carts, 28,500 oxen, 25,400 cows, 10,040 buffaloes, 
35 horses, 5 asses, and 9025 sheep and goats. 
produce. Qf tho 40,445 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78 grain crops 

occupied 37,134 acres or 91*68 percent, 14,744 of them under rice, 
Ihdt, Oryza sativa; 7320 under ndehni, Eleusine corocaua, 5750 
under sdva, Panicum miliaceumj and 9320 under/nmVr, Paspalum 
Bcrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1057 aeres or 2*61 per cent, 32 
of them under tur, Cajanus indicus ; 402 under horse gram, hulith, 
Doliehos unitlorus; 32 under mug, Phasoolus radiatus j 366 under 
udid, Phaseolus mungo; and 225 under miscellaneous pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 870 acres or 2*13 per cent, all of them under 
giugolly oilseed, til, Sesamum indioum. Fibres occupied 707 acres 
or 1*89 per cent, •all under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 617 acres or 1*52 per cent, 200 of them 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, and tho rest, 417 acres, 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

People, The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 168,498 souls, 

J872.’ 156,735 or 93*02 per cent Hindus, 11,616 or 6*89 per cent Musalinfins, 

146 or 0*09 per cent Christians j and ono P4rsi. Statistics specially 
prepared from tho enumerators’ forms give tho following caste 
details: 13,199 Brahmans; 19 Parbhus, writers; 7885 Vanis, 
542 Liugayats, 10 Gujars, 88 Bhdtius, and 151 Jains, traders and 
merchants; 55,932 Kunbis, 22,243 Marathns, 10,493 Bhandaris, 
3687 Shindas, 1596 Gavdds, 242 Ghadis, and 1 Mali, cultivators; 
3920 Telis, oil-prossors; 123 Koshtis, and 154 Salis, weavers ; 209 
Sangars, makers of coarse wooWon cloth; 2629 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 
1672 Kumbhars, potters; 1817 Sonars, gold and silversmiths; 
355 Kdsars, workers in bell metal; 155 Tambats, brass and 
coppersmiths; 95 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 20 Otdris, founders; 294 
Shimpis, tailors ; 6689 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 
10 Bhorpis, rope-dancers; 1327 Nhdvis, barbers; 445 Farits, 
washermen, 900 Dhangars, shepherds; 1267 Gavlis, cowherds; 
1800 Gabits, 120 Kolis, 539 Kharvis, and 18 Bhois, sailors and 
fishermen ; ' 18 Rajputs, mossengora and constables ; 1435 

Chdmbhars, cobblers and shoemakers ; 13,0 74 Mlidrs, village servants; 
28 Katkaris, catechuraakers, and 20 Thdkurs, wanderers; 34C 
Saravdas, 976 Gosavis, 51 Gondhlis, 57 Bhutes, and 84 Jangams, 
religious beggars. With respect to occupation tho same return 
arranges tho whole population under the seven following classes ; 
i. Employed under Government or local authorities, 939 ; 
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ii. Prolossioiuv persons, 1335 ; iii. In service or performing personal Chapter XIH. 
offices, 1421'; iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) Suh-divisions. 
cultivators 7i,i(*8, (/.) labourers IS'id, total 73,094; v. Engaged in 
coinrnorce am.' trade, 3290; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures;, .md (.ngineoriug operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manuhi. iturod or otherwise prepared for consumption, 0379 ; 
vii. MiscollaDeoiis persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 23,514 
and children 5i!,947, in all 80,401; and {b) miscellaneous persona 
1061; total 82,122, 

Devgad is h >arulod on the north by Rajapur, on the oast by the Devoad. 
Kolhapur state, m the south by the Malvan sub-division and the 
Eavantvadi atii ti;, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 521 
square miles, its population, according to the 1872 census returns, 
was 124,115 soiifj or 238 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
realizable land rm euue was £9275 (Rs. 92,750). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details arc not Area. 

available. 

The Dovgad . uii .division, about twenty-six miles long and on an Aspect. 
average thirty-t vi, bre ad, stretches, except for a few Bavda villages 
at the north-cai t ( orner, from the coast to the wator-shod of the 
Sahyadris. At tlio north-west corner the rocky headland of 
Vijaydurg juts some distance into the sea. On the inner side of this 
neck of land, abciul 100 i'eet above the sea, stands the old timeworn 
and crumbling fori ol‘Qirya. Fourteen miles south of Vijaydurg 
is the headland and fort of Devg-ad, the present head-quarters of 
the sub-division. The coast lino from Vijaydurg to Devgad, and 
from Devgad to 'he Achra river the southern boundary, is 
comparatively rogtd; r, though cut into by numerous small rivers and 
creeks. The clilf,-. are steep and rise close to the beach, leaving 
here and there at their base small sandy coves, whore, hidden among 
groves of palms, lie j icturesquo fishing villages. Above the cliffs are 
flat table-lands and luggool bills of bare latorite with little or no 
vegetation save in i le lainy months. Twelve miles or so inland 
are numerous chain i < >1 h ills more waving and bettor wooded, leading 
in broken and irrcgi lar lines to the wilder tract at the base of the 
Sahyadris. There iin; no forests of any value, but the inland parts 
and all the village ,-iitos are well wooded. The only pass into the 
Deccan of any note is ‘ he. Plionda, over which there is a made cart 
road communicating v/ith Nipani and Kolhapur. The principal 
ports are Vijaydurg, V ighotan, and Dovgad. 

Devgad, the head-qu I ptors of the sub-division, is by the native Clmaie. 
officials, hut perhaps without sufficient cause, considered feverish 
and unhealthy. Like the rest of the district the climate is temperate 
on the coast and for a few miles inland, while at the foot of the 
Sahyadris are wide exiremos of heat and cold. The rainfall at 
Devgad from 1875 to 1877 averaged eighty-one inches, and at 
Khfirepfitan, the fernu r head-quarters, from 1868 to 1874, 127 
inches. 

The principal river,s ire the Vijaydurg, the Mitmumbari, the 
Mithbav, and the Achra, llesidee these the Gad, a tributary of 
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the Kdlavali creek, flows for a part of its course through the aouth- 
oastorn corner of the sub-division. The Vijaydurg, the northern 
boundary, is navigable for vessels drawing seven feet of Water as 
far as Vaghotan, whore there is a stone jetty, and for canoes as far 
as Kharepatan, twenty miles inland. The mouth of this river giveft 
a good anchorage all the year round. The Achra, which for thd 
last few miles of its course forms the southern boundary of the 
sub-division, is navigable for four miles for small craft only. The 
Devgad river, the estuaiy of which forms an indifferent fair weather 
port, and the Mithbav and the Mitmumbari are similarly navigable 
for small boats only. All the above rivers are tidal except the 
Gad. There are no irrigational works worth notice. The water 
supply is fair for twenty miles inland, but as usual deficient in the 
villages on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyadri range. 

The soil is everywhere poor. Here and there at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and about the village of Lora, patches of soft clay soil 
and variously coloured shales relievo the monotony of laterite and 
trap, but add nothing to the agricultural value of the ti'act which is 
the poorest in the district. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
14,840 ploughs, 69 carts, 34,684 oxen, 23,663 cows, 11,231 buffaloes, 
56 horses, and 7964 sheep and goats. 

Of the 30,325 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 24,766 acres or 81 per cent, 13,969 of them under 
rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa ; 3461 under ndchni, Eleusine corocana; 
2551 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum; and 4785 under harih, 
Paspalum acrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 2071 acres or 6‘82 per 
cent, 4 of them under gram, harhhara, Oicer arietinum; 39 under 
tur, Cajanus indices] 1421 under kuUth, Dolichos uniflorus j 66 
under mug, Phaseolus radiatus j 480 under udid, Phasoolus mungo } 
and 61 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1393 acres 
or 4‘5 per cent, 1369 of them under gingelly oilseed, Ul, Sesamum 
indicum, and 24 under miscellaneous oilseeds. Fibres occupied 993 
acres or 3-27 per cent, all of them under Bombay hemp, san, 
Crotalaria juucea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1102 acres or 3'63 
per cent, 352 of them under sugarcane, us, Baccharum officinarum, 
and the rest under various orchryd and vegetable crops. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 118,921 
souls, 114,892 or 96'6I per cent Hindus, 3166 or 2-60 per cent 
Musalmdns, and 863 or 0-72 per cent Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details: 6975 Brahmans; 9 Parbhus, writers; 10,152 Vanis, 249 
Lingayats, 12 Bhatias, and 672 Jains, traders and merchants; 13,459 
Kunbis, 46,270 Marathds, 668 Shindas, 6956 Bhandaris, 82 Gavdas, 
3982 Mitgdvdas, and 4 Malis, cultivators ; 2984 Telia, oil-pressors; 
568 Koshtis, weavers; 45 Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth; 
2030 Sutars, carpenters; 1462 Kumbhars, potters; 1545 Sonars, 
gold and silversmiths; 592 Kasdrs, workers in bell metal; 88 
Ttimbats, brass and coppersmiths; 38 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 305 
Shiinpis, tailors; 329 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants; 
20 Bhorpis, rope-dancers; 163 Dovlis, temple-servants; 967 Nhdvis, 
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barbers; 665 Parits, washermen; 521 Dhangars, shepherds; 19 
GavHs, cowherds; 4113 Gabits, 31 Kolia, and 1 Khdryi, sailors and 
fishers; 2 Eaj])nts, and 2 Rdmoshia, messengers and constables; 
1016Ch4mbbftT's, cobblers and shoemakers; 29 Jingars, saddlers; 
8203 Mhfcs, village servants; 225 Th^knrs, and 18 Vadars, 
wanderers; 481 Gos^vis, and 10 Gondhlis, religious beggars. As 
regards occupatjon, the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven follo'iving classes: i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 414; ii. Professional persons, 413; iii. In 
service or porforming personal offices, 902; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture and with animals^ (a) cultivators 57,691, (5) labourers 
1423, total 59,1 I t; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1503; 
vi. Employed in mechanhw arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise pre})ai‘od for consumption, 9028; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 6028 and children 40,1*45, 
in all 46,173; and (i) miscellaneous persons 1379; total 47,552. 

Ma'lVftll is Ixi raded on the north by the Devgad sub-division, 
on the oast by the Havantv4di state which runs between the MfLlvun 
country and the Salij 4di i range, on the south by the Karli creek, 
and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 66 square miles; its 
population was, according to the 1872 census, 88,135 souls or 1573 
to the square mile, and in 1878-79 its realisable land revenue was 
£8326 (Rs, 83,26<i). 

A 8 the sub-divisic n is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

Milvan, about eighteon miles from north to south and from 
sixteeu to eighteen from east to west, the seaboard between the 
mouth of the Achra in the north and the mouth of the Karli iu 
the south, consists diielly of an open sandy roadstead intersected 
by the Kolamb and Kaliivali creeks. Like the rest of the district, 
Milvan is broken and irregular, a series of rugged bibs and rich 
valleys. The plateiun are chiefly of bare laterite almost without 
trees or brushwood. The hill sides are generally steep and brush- 
wood covered. The banks of the Karli and K6l4vali creeks are 
open level plains, yiebling rice and sugarcane. The headland of 
Rijkot at M41van gives protection,to small steamers and country 
vessels which, during northerly breezes, anchor in MAlvan bay. 
The bay contains a nmnber of rocks, and without a local pilot it is 
very dangerous to attempt an entrance. The estuaries of the Karli, 
Kil&vali, and Achra creeks are good fair-weather ports for small 
sized craft. The villages are well shaded with cocoa palms, 
jack, mango, MJu (Altai ardiuin occidentale), and undi (Oalophyllum 
mophyllum) trees. The villages of Dhamdpur, Kdndalgaon, and 
Ovaliye contain Govemment forest reserves of teak and other 
valuable trees. The sea loard is densely shaded by cocoa palms. 
The island fort of Sindl udurgf is cut off from the mainland by a 
channel leas than a quart er of a mile broad.* 
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Though occasionally feverish, and especially in the inland villages 
oppressively hot in April and May, the climate of Mdlvan is on the 
whole healthy. The average rainfall recorded for the ten years 
ending 1878 is 85‘32 inches.^ 

The water supply is abundant. The KMdvali and Karli cree’^3 
are the chief rivers. Both of them are, for fifteen to twenty milesi 
tidal and navigable for small sized craft. The Dhdmdpur lake, th^ 
largest in the district, has an area of fifty-five acres, and waters 
about 500 acres in the villages of Dhfimapur, Kalsa, and Pendur, 
The smaller ponds of Pendur, Varfid, Tulgaon, and Mdlvan, and the 
streamlets running through the villages supply abundance of water 
throughout the hot weather, and the rice lands irrigated by them 
yield two crops a year. The supply of drinking water is good, 
except at Vartid and in some parts of NAndos and Pendur where 
Bcqircity is felt in April and May. The water of the town of Malvan, 
and especially of the wells near the sea is a little brackish. 

The soil hero as elsewhere is chiefly composed of laterite, but 
there is a good deal of alluvial land in the villages along the Karli 
and Kdldvali creeks, which, especially the plain of Bandivde, yields 
excellent crops of rice, chillies, and sugarcane. The soil of the rice 
lands at the foot of the hills is generally red and that of the villages 
bordering the sea is sandy, particularly suited to the growth of 
cocoa palms. The slopes of the hills are fit only for the coarser 
grains such as vari, harik, and sesame. There is also, chiefly along 
the creeks, a large area of partly reclaimed salt marsh, khdjan. 

The 1878-79 agricultural stock returns show a total of 13,029 
ploughs, 830 carts, 23,130 oxen, 12,389 cows, 11,373 buffaloes, 36 
horses, and 3G08 sheep and goats. 

Of the 02,449 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops ocouined 45,741 acres or 73-24 per cent, 20,481 of them 
under rico, hhdt, Oryza sativa; 47 under rdl.a, Panicum italicum ; 
9125 under Mur/ini, Elousiue corocana; 2490 under sdva, Panicum 
miliaceum ; 7180 under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 412 
under other cei-eals. Pulses occupied 4585 acres or 7-34 per cent, 
18 of them under iur, Cajanus indious ; 3111 under kulith, Dolichos 
nniflorus ; 244 under miwjr, Phaseolus radiatus; 1133 under udid, 
Phaseolus mungo; and 79 undgr other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
3236 acres or 5-18 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, 
iesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 406 acres or 0-65 per cent, 
11 of tbem under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 8481 acres or 13'5 per cent, 562 of 
them under sugarcane, us, Sacebarum offioinarum, and 7919 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 123,273 
souls, 119,640 or 97-05 per cent Hindus; 1741 or 1-41 per cent 
Mnsalmdns ; 1888 or 1-53 per cent .Christians; and 4 Pdrsis/ 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the 


' ChamlTers* Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 1S4* 
^ These figures are both for Millvan and Veiigurla, 
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following Cfifite details: 9743 Brd,liniajis j 33 Parblius, writers; 
2772 VaniSj 86 Liagayatsj 178 Bhdtifisj 141 Jains, 5 Marvadis, and 
3 Gujars, traders and morcliants j 21,882 Kunbis, 25,334 MarittMs, 
27,535 Btandiiris, 5276 Gdvdds, 488 Parjans, and 480 Sbindas, 
cul tivatorf ; 1805 Tolls, oil-prossors; 137 Koshtis, weavers j 1863 
Satars, cai-|iiintoTS j 604 Kumbliars, potters; 71 Kasars, workers 
in bell metal ; 1338 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths; 35 Tdmbats, 
brass and e ■>ppersmitihs; 453 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 88 Shimpis, 
tailors; 111 Garara, worshippers and temple servants ; 20 Bhorpis, 
rope-danci'iv ; 1156 Devlis, temple servants; 418 Bhavins, prostitutes; 
69 Kaldvaill Ills, dancing girls; 1200 Nhdvis, barbers; 803 Parits, 
washermen ; 6i:i Gavlis, cowherds ; 207 Dhaugars, shepherds ; 8695 
Gabita, and :'0(i Kolis, fishers and sailors; 3 Rajputs, messengers and 
constables; 869 Chambhars, cobblei’s and sboemakors ; 21 Jingars, 
saddlers; 1-5 )6 Mlmirs, village servants ; 31 IjaTiiiins, and 212 Thfikurs, 
wanderers; 651 Gosiivis, 13 Jangams, and 6 Gondhlis, roligitins 
beggars. l\'it!i rosptset to occupation the same return arranges the 
whole poptil ibioii under the seven following classes : i. Employed 
under Government or local authorities, 641; ii. Professional persons, 
606; iii. I ll .servico or performing personal oflicos, 910; iv. 
Engaged iii agi-iculturo or with animals, (a) cultivators 49,963, 
(fo) labouKM-) 2129, total 52,092; v. Engaged in commerce and 
trade, 2163 ; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering opijrations, and engaged in the sale of articles 
manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 14,441 ; 
vii. Misee'ila ieous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 7890 
and childi ei 42,560, in all 49,950; and (5) miscellaneous pei'sons 
2470; total ;)2,42(). 

Vengurla, situated in the extreme south of the district, is 
bounded C'U I be north by the Karli creek, which separates it from 
Mill van, cu the east by the Sdvantvddi state, on tlie south by the 
Portuguese irrritcry of Goa, and on the west by the sea. Its area 
is about 5.J .'(]uare miles, its population was, according to the 1872 
census retur IS, 35,088 or 674 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, 
its realisal li! laud revenue was £4677 (Us. 46,770), 

As the suh-dmsioii is not yot fully surveyed area details are 
not availalile, 

Vengurla, aliout twenty-two railiA long and nowhere more than 
fivo broad, has in the north a succession of high bare rocky plains 
and narrow valleys. The steep hill sides have their upper slopes 
well clotlu'cl with brushwood and much of the lower slopes covered 
with coco limit and botelnut palms. In the valleys the soil is 
generally I'cry rich. Much of the south consists of low open belts 
of sand. 9' lu south and east of Redi, the east of Aravli and the 
south of \'e! gurla are hilly. Compared with the rest of the district 
the cliffs iirci Lnv. The chief headlands are the points of Nivti, 
Vengurla, aud Redi. There are no navigable rivers or creeks. 
The montl a of the Vengurla, Aravli, and Sbiravda streamlets are 
high tide iai -weathor ports for small vessels and fishing boats. At 
Vengurla tfero is, ior steamers and large country craft, safe 
anohorago during northerly breezes, but on account of tbe rocks 
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the approaches are at all times difficult. On one of a cluster of 
twelve bare springleas sandstone rocks, about twelve miles north¬ 
west of Vengurla, a light-house has been built. The villages, each 
of several hamlets, are large and thickly peopled. 

As it all lies within the influence of the sea breeze the cHm^,te 
is free from extreme heat or cold. Though feverish during t^e 
last year (1879), it is generally healthy, especially at Vengurla 
and Redi. The mean annual temperature is 80“ 2', and the rangu 
between the greatest and least monthly means is 6°.* The average 
rainfall in the nine years ending 1877 was 110 inches. 

The supply of water is abundant. Almost every valley in the 
north has a perennial stream. In the south of Redi, a large 
reservoir waters the valley of Kaniella with gardens of cocoanut and 
betelnut palms, and at Pht in the Sdvantvddi state, to the north of 
Mh^pan, a similar pond waters the Mhdpan and Kochi'a valleys. 
Throughout the hot weather the streams supply abundance of water 
and all irrigated rice lands yield a second crop. Except in Shiravda 
where it is a little brackish, the supply of drinking water is good. 
The Vengurla municipality lately, at considerable expense, has made 
water works for the supply of the town. 

The soil varies considerably in the different parts of the sub- 
division. In the northern valleys the rice lands are red with a 
slight mixture of sand. Except in the hills the southern villages 
are generally sandy. Salt marsh, hhdjan, land is found at the 
mouths of all streams. Coarse rice is grown on land reclaimed 
from the sea, while the sandy drifts are planted with cocoa palms. 


' Chambers’ Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184. 
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A'chra, a village and port on the small creek of the same name, Chapter XIV. 
lies on till! noitli-west boundary of the Malvan sub-division about places of Interest, 
ten miles north of M^llvan. It had, in 1872, a population of 4507 Aohra 
souls, and for the five years ending 1877-78, an average trade valued 
at £4529 (Ks. 45,290), of which £1929 (Rs. 19,290) were exports and 
£2600 (Its. 2(JjOCiO) imports. 


Achra was in 1555 tho scene of a Portuguese victory over Bijapur 
troops.® Til 1819, the year after its capture by Colonel Imlack, it 
was in evi ry way unimportant.® Its chief object of interest is the 
Eameshvar temple. The principal building, enclosed by a stone 
wall and sun'ounded by a paved courtyard, measures sixty-three 
feet by tTiirty-eight, and besides the shriuo, has a large rest-house 
with accuit tuodation for all Hindu castes. A fair, held yearly on 
Rdmnavim in Chaitra (March - April), is attended by about 1000 
people from tho neighbouring villages. The village revenues, 
amounting yearly to £250 (Rs. 2500), are by a grant of Shambhu 
Mahtlrdj of Kolhdpur, dated 1674, set apart for tho support of the 
temple. Tithe river near Achra sections of slate beds are exposed. 
These, not hitherto worked, are probably of some economic value. 
A china cliiy or kaolin capable of being used for pottery is also 
found in und about the village. The fine white sandstones freely 
exposed ii t he neighbourhood are locally used as whetstones. 

A'de, (’ 1 a small rather deep creek three miles south of Kelsi, had, 
in 1872, a iiopulation of 1884 souls, chiefly fishermen. In 1819 it 
was a port: with a small trade in corn and fish.^ It is now of no 
importance. There is a small temple of Bhargavrd,m, 

Adivra, a village in the Rdjdpnr sub-division, twelve miles west 
of Rfija] ur, with, in 1872, 4293 people, has a well known temple 
dedicated lo Mahakali. In her honour, from tho second to the tenth 
day of the first fortnight of Ashvin (September - October), a fair is 
held, I etfy ishcps are opened and about 1000 persons attend. 


Ade. 


Adivra, 


Ambolgad Fort, on the bay at tbenorth entrance of the RfijApur Amboload. 
river, ra si d very little above sea level and with a ditch on the north 
and west s dcs, covers an area of a quarter of an acre. In 1818 the 


* Many if thf desoi iptivo notices and detaila of the present condition, trade, and 
management if f in; leading towns have been contributed by Mr, G. Vidal, G- S, 

“ De Ooiitf. , \ If. 169, in Naime’a Konkan, 43. 

’ MAlvai Hfsiilent, 31st May 1819 ; Bom. Rev, Diaries 141 of 1819, 2311. 

■' CollecfDi to Gov. loth July 1819 ; Bom, Rev, Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573. 
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Chapter XIV. fort Burrenderod to Colonel Imlack.^ In 1862 it was a complete rnm 
Places ofinterest 'without remains of houses, walls, or bastions. There was no gan-ison 
^ ' and no water. Supplies were plentiful.® 

Anjanvbi. Anjanvel, north latitude 17° 31'and cast longitude 73° 15', a 
village with an old fort having, along with Peth, in 1872, 3285 
people lodged in 540 houses, stands on the south shore of iao 
entrance to the Vashishti or Dabhol river, to which also it gives the 
name Anjanvel. Under the Mardthds it was the head-quarters of a 
district administered by a suhlieddr.^ In 1819, in consequence of the 
removal of the head-quarters to Guhagar, it fell into insignificance,^ 
and since then it has grown little in sizie or wealth. The river 
mouth, about a mile broad, is narrowed by a sandbank, that from 
the north runs within two cables length of the south shore, where 
on the edge of a plateau 300 foot high is the ancient temple of 
Tdlkeshvar. On the bar at low tide are ten feet of water with, at 
springs, a rise of ten feet. Prom its exposed position there is 
generally a swell.® A light-house is being built at the entrance of 
the harbour. The average trade for the five years ending 1877-78, 
was valued at £592,393 8s. (Rs. 59,23,934) of which £314,163 4s. 
(Rs. 31,41,632) represented exports and £278,230 4s. (Rs. 27,82,802) 
imports. The port gives good anchorage during the fair weather 
to vessels passing to and from Chiplun. The custom house at the 
entrance to the harbour, and a rest-house are the only public 
buildings. Coasting steamers used to call at Anjanvel. Of late their 
place of call has been changed to the more sheltered port of D4bhol, 
two miles higher up the river on the north bank. Weaving is the 
only industry. 

Port, Anjanvel fort, called Gop41gad, was built by the Bijhpur kings in 

the sixteenth century, strengthened by Shivhji about 1660,® and 
improved by his son Sambhaji (1681 -1689). In 1699 the fort was 
attacked and captured by Khairat Khdn, Habshi of Jaujira (1680- 
1708), who added the lower fort, padkotd In 1744 (Docemher), Tuldji 
Angria Sirkhel took it from tho Habshi, and naming it Gopalgad, 
added the upper fort, hdlelcot. Prom him, in 1755, it passed to the 
I’eshwa,® and on the Peshwa’s overthrow, fell to Colonel Kennedy on 
the 17th May 1818.® The fort stands on aprominent and commanding 
point on the south shore of tho crook entrance half a mile from 
Anjanvel. It covers seven acros» and is surrounded on three sides by 
the sea, and on the fourth by a deep ditch now partly filled.i® There is 


* Service Record, H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 28. 

s Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. * Nairno’s MS. 

« Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 ;Bom. Rov. Diaries 142 of 1819, 2575. 

® Taylor’s S.ailiiig Directory, .387. t Jervis’ Koiikan, 92. 

“ Some I’ctsian verses on a flat oblong stone give the date 1707 and the buildor’f 
name Sidi Saad. Tho verses are : Whoever built a new mansion, when he was called 
away did it not beloj»g to another ? God is immortal and all else subject to death. 
When the kind king, the light of the world, gave tho order, tho fort was made 
which ho could not live to see. Sidi Saad (built) the fort. Written on the lOtli o) 
Zilllaji, tho first year of tho roigu, Hijra 1119 (a.d, 1707). 

® Nairne’s Konkan, 92. 

" Nairne’s Konkan, 116 ; Service Record of II. M.’s XXIst Regiment N. I. (Marine 
Battalion), 

P Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 
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no complete Une of outworksj only one or two covered ways leading 
down to biitvoriesd The fort walls, built of stone and mortar, are 
very strong about twenty feet high and eight thick, with, at some 
disianoe from oadi other, twelve bastions, until very lately armed 
with cannon. South of the fort is a deep trench eighteen feet broad. 
TRere are two doors, one to the east, the other to the west. On either 
B ide of the wijsti door is a guardroom. The interior of the fort, once 
full of build lags, still has traces of small houses. There are also 
three welhi a plentiful supply of water. Near the wells is a 
building said to have been tbe storeroom, close to it a granary, 
and at a it le distance the governor’s palace. Till 1829, when 
it was abaridoned and the troops moved to Ddpoli, the fort was 
garrisoned by u, sinall force of two officers and 200 native soldiers. 
In 1862 it h;.d no garrison and only eighty-eight old unserviceable 
guns.® 

Anjarlil, a small port at the mouth of the Jog river, about 
three miles si iithof Ade and two north of Suvarndurg, had, in 1872, 
a population of 1052 souls. The trade is in the hands of a few local 
merchants. N.rijarla was probably never a place of consequence. 
In 1819 it bail some trade in salt, fish, and com.® Most of the 
present populiiti>:iii, belonging to the upper classes, pdndfmrpesMs, 
live in well Imilti ar d tiled houses standing in dense cocoa groves. 

Ba'gma ndla, a, large fishing village in the Dd,poH sub-division 
on the north bank of the Sdvitri opposite Bdnkot, had, in 
1872, a population of 2829 souls. This village together with the 
adjoining v Huge of Kolmiindla, one-half of which belongs to the 
Habshi of Jat jira, is the only part of Ratnitgiri that lies north of 
the Savitri. It lias no trade, and being surrounded on throe sides 
by great mud .swamjis, is uubealtby. Bdgmandla was one of the ten 
Bankot vill ii; ‘S ceded to the British in 1756. Bagmdndla and 
Kolmdndla .in’ probably the remains of Maudal, or Mandan, an old 
tradingplaoo (if some consequence. Barbosa (1514) has a Mandabad 
at the moutli ( f I ho Bar kot river, where many ships, especially from 
Malabar, came taklrig'stuffs and leaving cocoanuts, areca nuts, a few 
spices, copper, and quicksilver.^ The name and position suggest that 
it may be tlu’ siio of Mandagora mentioned both by Ptolemy (150) 
and in the Par jiltis (247).® 

Bahiravgad Fort, high and hard to reach, on a spur of the 
Sahyadris in (lliiidau, covers an area of about eight acres of very 
broken, rocky a,mil brushwood-coverod ground. In 1862 the walls 
were ruinous at di liere were only four old unserviceable guns. • There 
was no garriseri, water was abundant but provisions were scarce.® 

BaMravgad Fort, on the top of the Sahyadris in the Devgad 
village of Di.ipt /le, is between four and five acres in area. In 1862 
there were no trails or bastions, no garrison, and no water.’' 


1 Naime’a MS: “ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

3 Collector to Clot'. Ilith July 1819 ; Bom. Eev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573, 
* Stanley’s Baibosa, 71. ^ gee below, p, 362. 

« Oov. List of Cti'il Forts, 1SC2. ' Gov. List of Civil Forts, 18C2. 
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BBi'lE'pirt on the top of a conical hill about half a mile from Dabhol 
creek and four miles north-east of Dabhol, has a ruined mosque 
and a shrine^ of soft red laterite both domed, very simple, and 
of rough workmanship. In the tomb are three graves without 
any inscriptions, and in the enclosure outside are three more. An 
endowment, originally granted by the Habshi about the year 1650, 
and continued by Angria and the Peshwa, has been (1874) confirmed 
by the British. Of the date of the buildings there is no trace. The 
Habshi’s grants show that they must be at least as old as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and their battered weatherworn stones 
seem to point to a much greater age. The ruined step well in the 
plateau of the hill top is said to be the quarry from which the 
stones for the mosque were cut. 

Bandar Sa'khri, a .landing place two miles north-east oi 
D4bhol, has, on a reclaimed piece of ground on the left bank of the 
V^shishti, a very simple ruined black stone building known as 
the J4ma, or Amina, mosque. Its age is not known, but from a 
paper about the appointment of a warden, the building must be as 
old as the beginning of the seventeenth century (16^24). It was 
probably built by one of a family of Kh4ns who formerly helc 
several villages in the neighbourhood. To the east and west oi 
Sfi^khri, in the villages of Kothamba and Maji Tontla, are twc 
other mosques, and on a hill close by, a step well called the horss 
well, ghodbdv, seemingly of the same age as the mosques. 

Ba'nkot, or Fort Victoria, north latitude 17° 75'and easi 
longitude 73° 2', -with, in 1872, 3763 inhabitants, is next to tht 
island of Bombay, the earliest English possession in Western India 
Bdnkot lies at the foot of a rocky headland in the extreme north o: 
the district on the south shore of the entrance to the Bdnkot oi 
SAvitri river,* seventy-three miles south-east of Bombay.® A mih 
outside of the village, and two miles south-west of Port Victoria 
the bar of the Bankot river, with a narrow channel on its south-eas 
side, stands nine feet deep at low water. Though well buoyed, th< 
bar is much exposed even in the fine season (September-June), anc 
should not be passed without a pilot.* Bankot, though closec 
during the south-west monsoon, opens earlier and remains open longei 
than most Ratnagiri ports. The river is, for vessels of sixteen fee 
draught, navigable eighteen miles to Mahapral in Dapoli, and foi 
vessels drawing seven feet ten miles further to Mah^d in Koldba. 


' The story of the ehrine is that a Deooani Vtoi named BiWaheth, becoming ( 
MuaalmAn, let loose a bull, and vowed to build a mosque wherever the hull stopped 
The buU stopped on the top of the hill, and the VSni built a mosque and a tomb. ^hi 
graves in the tomb are those of the builder, his wife and his child, and those outsidi 
are raised over his horse and bull. 

® It seems possible that the Sivitri is Ptolemy’s Nanaguna, which in his ma] 
enters the Arabian Sea within RatnAgiri limits. Nanaguna should perhaps be Kam 
Ganga, or the little Ganga, a name naturally applied to the Sivitri, as it is a smal 
stream compared with the other Mahiibaleahvar gnngAs, the Krishna, Vena, and Koyna 

® The name BAnkot, given to the fort by the Mar^thAs, was in time extended t( 
the settlement, petit, at the foot of the hill. Velds, the original village, on the coast tw< 
miles south of the fort, is inhabited chiefly by Hindus, as Bdnkot is by Musalmdns. 

* Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 386, 
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Trade lia- lung left Baukot. It is now little more than a large 
fishing vill ige. A few cocoanuts, betelnuts, and grafted mangoes, 
and small (| i wntities of salt fish, and fins and maws are exported, 
A few residoQt shopkeepers supply the people with cloth, grain, 
and groceries. Biinkot has no manufactures, but at B^gmandla on 
the north baiik of the creek, a few Salis find employment in weaving 
coarse cottim cloth, 

Chiefly fjoru crov^ding and bad drainage, Bdnkot had for many 
years a bad n.'uaefor fever. Latterly sickness has much decreased. 
The water sn f)ply is scanty, and an attempt to bring water from a 
spring in the hill above through a small iron pipe has failed. At 
Velas, a fev imlcs south of Bankot, are the remains of a masonry 
aqueduct of <' la.Hiderabte length said to have been built by N4na 
Fadnis (1720 ■ 1800). 

Bankot do aid seem to have ever been a place of importance.^ 
In 1540 Doni ,foho do Castro, under the name Beiqoim, describes 
the Bankot livijr with great detail. It took its name Beiqoim from 
a town on ti e souch bank about a league from the I’iver mouth. 
Ships wont the -o to load wheat and many other kinds of food, and 
had its harbour not been so difficult, it would have been one of tho 
first places on tl o coast.* In 1548, with other Bijapur coast towns,® 
it was destrc'ji d by th(3 Portuguese. No farther reference has 
been traced till on 8th April 1755, five days after the fall of 
Suvarndnrg, Commodore James arrived off Bankot. The fort 
surrendered on tlie first summons. Commodore James handed over 
charge to tlio M irflthiis, and at the end of tho rains (October), the 
fort and nine iieirhbonring villages* were ceded to the British and 
its name ehang In an Himmatgad to Fort Victoria.® To tho English 
Bankot was chi -tly valuable as a place from which Bombay Europeans 
and Musalman:-! mi{.);ht be supplied with beef. There was also the 
hope that its oi ci considerable trade would revive. It proved very 
serviceable iu ju'f n'iding homp ropes, then much in demand for 
lashing cotton biiliir. But its trade remained very small, and the 
place was a bind'ii, with, in 1787, a cost of £3600 (Rs. 35,000) and 
an income of £1 200 (Rs. 12,000).® In 1812 tho neighbouring native 
governments we I'c so oppressive that the population of BSnkot might 
have increased to overflowing. As it was, the numbers doubled 
within ten years, a id nothing but the want of fresh water prevented 
a much greater inerease. Several wells were dug and ponds 


'The Chinese travel er Biouan Thsang (040) is supposed to have embarked at 
BAnkot. Tho identific itim is clcubtfal. N-aime’s Konkan, 10. 

2 Primeiro Rotoiro da Ci sta da India, 41. He says the river is also called tho 
Mah4d river from a b rg, town of that name, and the Honey river from the quantity of 
honey found on its banks, Beiijoim would seem to be a corruption of Velds. 

* Grant Duff, I, 76-7t. 

‘Thenino villages r, or: Velds, Veshvi, BdgmAndla.Shipola, Kuduk, Panderi, Pova, 
Kumbla, and Ddsgaon 

* Nairne’s Konkan, !)2. 

« According to Hov . (i Jccoinber 17-88), the fort was costing the Company about 
£10,000 a year. At tl e itmio time, ho says, the chiefs commonly retire after a few 
years with immense sums, and it is calculated as good a post as the Bombay counoiL 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XVI. 19y, 
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repaire3j and every spot of ai’able land was made the most of. But 
as great part was bare rock the settlement never yielded much 
agricultural wealth. Many of the people, keeping their families 
and property in British villages, earned their living by tilling lands 
in the neighbouring Mardtha territories. Bdnkot never became a 
place of trade. The country inland was rugged and difficult, and ss 
vessels of about twenty tons (70 - 80 Ichandis) could at that time 
easily pass up the river, the whole traffic centred at Mah^d.’^ In 1818, 
on the final conquest of the Konkan, a detachment of British troops 
was for a time stationed at Bankot, and it was made the head¬ 
quarters of the collectorate. In 1822 the station was broken up and 
the head-quarters moved to Ratndgiri. Bankot was then made a 
sub-divisional station under a miimlatddr. Subsequently, in 1837, 
the mamlatddr was removed and Bankot was placed under a 
mahdlkari. The place proved so unhealthy that it -vyas given up, and 
the mahalkari’s head-quarters wore changed to Mandangad whore 
they now are. 

On a high red hill covered with low bushes, stands the old, now 
much ruined fort, small and square, with bastions like those of many 
an English river mouth or harbour fort. Round the walls on the 
land side is a ditch. There are two separate bastions connected 
with the fort. One of these called the Refuge, Fandh, bastion was 
built by the Habshi to guard the crook. The other bastion, higher 
up the hill and approached from the water bastion by 300 steps, was 
built by the Angrids. Er’om this second bastion a further ascent ol 
about 700 steps leads to the fort. Both bastions are now in ruina, 
but there are still the remains of a covered path. The fort was in 1862 
in good order except pai’t of the outer wall on the western side. It 
bad no garrison and only a scanty supply of water.® There are also 
the foundations of several good European dwellings with the remains 
of gardens and several tombs. One tomb, dated 1803, is tc 
Mrs. Kennedy the grandmother of Mrs. Malet who is buried close bj 
beneath an Ionic column with the following inscription : ' Here lie the 
remains of Mary Sophia Marcia aged 26, and Ellen Harriet aged 
32 days, the beloved wife and daughter of Arthur Malet of the 
B(jmbay Civil Service. 3’liey with thirteen boatmen and attendants 
were drowned on the bar of the river Savitri, on the night of the 6tl] 
December 1853.’® 


To the north of Hareshvar, the round hill across the river is t 
rather famous but architecturally commonplace temple. Not fai 
from the temple stands a largo garden house and lake made bj 
the wife of one of the Janjira chiefs. In Velas are two temides 
dedicated to Shri Rdmeshvar and Kdlbhairav built respectively bj 


* Ill 1818, 80 safe was its navigation that on the occasion of the attack on thi 
strong fortress of Mandangad, the Prince of Wales Cruiser and Sylph Brig wen 
twelve miles up the river and might easily have gone further. Collector tc 
Qov. 15th July 1819 ; Kev. Diaries 142 of 1819, 2573. 

* Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

* 0. Niebuhr (1763) states that close to BAnkot was a very large rock tempt 
divided into twenty-five chambers (Pinkerton’s Voyages, IX. 20‘J). This was probawj 
either the MahAd or the Janjira caves. 
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Moroba Daila Faclnis and Nd,na Fadnis (1720 - 1800). Tlie chief Chapter XIV, 

Baukot biiildingg are the cuatom bonae, the travellers’ bungalow placesoflntereil 

on the hill < v ei’looking the harbour onti-ance, and the residences of 

the Parkars, a distinguished Muhammadan family who enjoy grants nkot- 

of . land from ( rovernmont as rewards for faithful services in collecting 

supplies for (lie Iburth Myaor (1799) war. 

Coasting- nl.eamcrs call daily during the fair season. Close to 
the landing t (age, a floating bridge of boats, is a roomy rest-house. 


Bharalgad Fort, on the south shore of the Kalavali creek, 
on a hill c nit!ia.r)cUng the Malvan village of Masura, has an area of 
between fi'.X' and six acres. The inside of the citadel is an oblong of 
105 yards by sixty, I’hc citadel walls are about seventeen or eighteen 
feet high an(I Jive feet thick. At the opposite ends of a diagonal 
running n n- li and south are outstanding round towers. Within 
the citadel, i bout a quarter of its whole length from the north end, 
is a square Ava toh tower reached by steps. Close to the north tower 
is a small temple, and near it is a great well about 228 foot deep, 
cut througli solid rock. About seventeen yai’ds from each side and 
100 yards rem each cud of this citadel, is an outer wall with nine 
or ton som: -eirc ular towers. The wall is ten or twelve feet thick with 
an outer (liteh. It is not very strong and seems to have been built 
without men I,r. In 1362 the walls were in fair order, there was 
no garrisc ii, and water and provisions were abundant. There were 
eighteen ohi and unserviceable guns.* The fort has constantly 
changed hau ls. In 1070 Shivhji surveyed the hill, but finding no 
water, would not I'ortify it. Ten years later (1680) Phond ^hvant, 
fearful of it s f tiling into the hands of a chief named Bhvdckar, cut the 
groat well ih -nug-h the rock, and finding water, built tbo fort (1701).^ 
Bhavailgad i'ort, on rising ground close to the village of 
Chikhli in S.iiig;aTrieshvar sub-division, is a small fort not more than 
half an aci o in area. It has no garrison and no water. In 1862 it 
was very rnii inis aud had only one old and unserviceable gun.^ 


Bhauatgad. 


Bhavanoad. 


Bhagvantgad Fort, on a high hill in the Mfllvan sub-division Bhaovantuad. 
across the creek from Bharatgad, has an area of about one and a 
half acres, Ju 1862 the walls wore nearly in ruin, there was no 
garrison, n o ivatc r, and only scanty supplies. There were fourteen 
old and uu,serviceable guns.^ In a temple is a sacred stone,, a 
pointed rock jutting through the ftoor, and apparently the peak of 
the hill. I'hc fort was built about the same time as Bharatgad Fort 
(1701), by 1! ;lvdckar the rival of Phond Stivant. After some 
resistance il; (/as taken by Colonel Imlack in 1818 (April -May).^ 


' Oov. List fif I ' ivii Fc.rts, 1802. 

® Captain HutrliinB<m (Mtmoiv on the SitvantvAdi State, 156) mentions a report 
that after a ft w ahutn (rom the fort gnn«, tho water of the well disappears. In 
support of the ti i t,h of tliis story ho jioticos that the garrison had wooden water tanks. 
But with so t 01 ' ) a well, even without a leak, it would bo nseful to have a store of 
water at the r itmtii >>f the well, Mr, R, B. Worthington. 

^ Ctov, List i f I'n il Forts, 1802. * Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1802. 

“ As. Jour. VI 321) The particulars of the capture arc thus detailed: A detach¬ 
ment of the IV 111 tiitliiii, .irrivmg on the29th of March, was during the night employed 
in raising bai ttnes tvliich were opened the next morning at daybreak. As it 
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Boria or Adur, a small port in the Chiplun sub-division, 
midway between the mouths of the Vashishti and Shdstri rivers, 
had, in 1872, 2351 people. Protected by the bold and conspicuous 
headland of Adur, 360 feet above sea level, it is a safe anchorage 
during northerly gales. In former years a place of call for coasting 
steamers, it has now a ti-ade, for the five years ending 1877-78, 
valued at £5224 2s. (Rs. 52,241) of which £2495 12s. (Rs. 24,956) 
represented exports and £2728 10s. (Rs. 27,285) imports. On the 
top of the hill, overlooking the bay, is a trigonometrical survey 
station. 

Burnt Islands.— Vengurla. 

Burondi, a small port and fishing village in Dapoli, with, in 
1872, 2847 people, lying about six miles south of Harnai, is joined 
with Dapoli by a good bullock road. A yearly fair in honour of 
Durg4dovi, held in Ghaitra (April-May), is attended by from 1800 to 
2000 persons. 

Chiplun, north latitude 17° 30' and cast longitude 73° 36', the 
chief town of the Chiplun sub-division, with, in 1872, 6071 people, 
is situated 108 miles south-east of Bombay and twenty-five miles 
from the sea, on the south bank of the Vashishti river, which, up to 
Govalkot, one and a half miles from Chiplun, is navigable for boats 
of about fifteen tons.* Of 6071, the total (1872) population, 4334 were 
Hindus, 1736 Musalmans, and one was a Christian.^ 

At tho head of a navigable river and near the entrance to the 
Kumbharli pass one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to the 
Boa, Chiplun must alway.s have been a centre of trade. Of late, 
by tho opening of a cart road through the pass, traffic has much 
increased. Its leading merchants are local Briihmans and Bhatias, 
with, in tho fair season, a few agents of Bombay firms. All goods 
passing through Chiplun are, in the first instance, consigned to 
local merchants in accordance with orders given by them to their 
correspondents in Boinbay or the Deccan. Bulk is broken on 
an'ival, and tho goods are sold in large or small lots to tho petty 
dealers and agents of Bombay firms. After changing hands, most 
of tho imports are, in the course of two or throo months, again 
exported. The chief articles received from the Deccan are, cotton, 
molasses, clarified butter, oil, grain, turmeric, and chillies; and 
from Bombay, most of them to bo sent on to the Deccan, are piece 


was found impossible to effect a breach across the river, two columns of the detachment 
under the command of Oairtains Gray and Pearson'were ordered to cross at different 
passes to take the place by escahade. The garrison, on seeing that tho troops had 
crossed, abandoned the fort. It was taken about ten o’clock on that day. Service 
Kecord of H. M.’s IVth Ilifles, 22, 

' At Govalkot about twenty years ago stone quays were built for loading and 
discharging cargo. From Govalkot to Chiplun, one .and a half miles, runs a narrow 
tidal gullet, up which only flat bottomed bojits can work. .4t the head of tlio Chiidun 
market is a pier, made soon after the territory w.as gained by the British. Owing to 
the silting of the creek, it is now little used, most of the traffic being carried by carts 
to the Govalkot quays. 

Of d-ISt the total Hindu population, 80(i were Brahmans, 935 Vdnis, 462 
Mardthaa, .382 Kui)bi,s, 1S8 .Shindaa, 122 Betters, 121 Cobblers, and 191 Mtu'u'a. The 
rest (1127) came under the head ‘ Others’, 
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goods, n'let ils, and other miscellaneous articles. In ordinary years 
little or no jj'rain travels east. But in the 1877 famine about 25,000 
tons wen'; from Itombay to the Deccan through the Kumbharli pass. 
During t lo busy season, February to May, from 300 to 400 carts 
pass daily into Chiplun by this route. The merchants deal in 
oV-ery kind of gocida, but never largely in any particular commodity. 
The trade is carried on in the fair season only. During these 
months I N o vi untier - June) every empty space near the market or 
the landi )g place, and even in the river bed is covered by sheds or 
booths. '1' lis large trading camp is bi-oken up on the first sign of 
the soutlow ( St, monsioon, and during the rains almost the whole 
site is flo' iletd. The special fair-weather trading population is 
estimated it about 5000. 


Chapt^XIV. 
Places of Interev 

Chiplun. 

Trade. 


The mabiagof a coarse household pottery and leather-covered Mamfaclurea. 
baskets, / or native travelling trunks, are the only industries. 

The t( w 1 , vn(,h a subordinate judge’s coui't and a post and sea Management, 
custom cifli ''3, is a sub-divisional revenue and police hcad-cpiarter 
station. M uio a town municipality in 187G, Chiplun had, in 1879, 
fr'om octroi duties and a house tax, an income of £490 (Rs. 4900). 

Since 187b, good roads have been made, an efficient conservancy 
establishnu 1 ij maintained, and the streets lighted. The chief want 
is drinking- vi^ater. Private wells are few, and from the hardness of 
the rock i,i t I t ho 1 ow level of the water, they are costly. A stream that 
runs thrc iig h tho town is every year dammed to provide water for 
the drovos ol (jattle, and a large well has boon built for the use 
of tho tredt t'S who throng the town during the fair season. Still by 
the end of April tlio cattle pond and most of the wells are dry, 
distress in s jvoi c, and the cattle have to bo driven two miles up the 
river to bo .vatcrod. At Govalkot tho want of water is still more 
serious. Al'oi- March there is no,water, and tho numerous native craft 
have to bi-mg their supplies partly by boat and partly by hcadloads 
over the i i( o iji)lds, from a spring some throe miles distant. During 
the famine’ year (1877) the muuicipality was forced to keep water 
carriers ao (I jvallmt tio supply the native shipiping.^ Disastrous fires 
mainly o'' ii tf i:o want of water are also common. To remedy this 
the munii ip ilifc}' is, with the aid of public subscription, now making 
large wab r wcirks. The head works arc a solid masonry dam 
thrown ann ns (die bod of a river sojne three miles south of the town. 

Tho dam h:i,s five sluices and an outlet pipe. The main aqueduct, 
leading to thti service reservoir to bo built close to tbo town, is 
to bo a cO i'c 11(1 masonry channel. From the reservoir tho water will 
bo distribuiixl to all p-arts of the town by iron mains, and crossing 
tho bodoi i l l V ashishti a branch pipe will bo taken to Govalkot, and 
a cattle walciing ]ilaco with numerous troughs provided. At a total 
cost of a'l)(-iit) ItiOOO (Rs. 60,000) an abumlant supply is expected. 

The head w irks are already far advanced. 

Chiplun, I he first home of the Konkanasth or Chitp4van Brahmans, Hktary, 
according (( 'Ideal tradition stocked -with Brahmans and suppliecl 


' Lutter of Oulloutor to Conunisaioner S. !>., 1527 of 1879, 
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Chapter XIV* with sixty ponds and sixty gardens by Parashur^m the reclaimer 
Plftoeeofliiterest. Konkan, has for long been a place of consequence.^ In 

the seventeenth century it was a great village, very populous and 
Ohiplcw. plentifully stored with all provisions.^ In 1818 it was taken by a 

Hkiory, body of Rainoshis, but abandoned by them on Colonel Kennedy's 

approach.® In 1819 it was an insignificant village, but bid fair to 
be, Rajapur excepted, one of the chief trade centres of the southerm 
Konkan. During the dry season Vanjaris, V^anis, and a few Parsisn 
came, set up temporary booths, and left when the rains fell.^ In 
1821 it is spoken of as a place of very important trade.® In 1826, 
Chiplun was a considerable town. The river was navigable for boats 
of about eight tons (30 khandin) close to, and for boats of about 
fifteen tons (60 khandis) within three miles of, the town.® The 
building now used as a Government office was made as a rest-house 
for Bajird.v Peshwa, who for several years (1812 - 1815) came down 
the'Kumbharli pass to visit his palace at Guhagar near Dhahol.7 
About a quarter of a mile south of the town is a series of rook 
Ttmpks. temples. Of these the chief is a tolerably large hall twenty-two feet 
long by fifteen broad and ton high, with, at its inner end, a Buddhist 
relic shrine, dd/ihoba. There are also two or three smaller caves, 
and a deep thirteen feet square pond. Three stages on the road 
from Chiplun to Karhad in Satdra is another series of Buddhist caves, 
consisting of a room with a small round relic shrine, six feet in 
diameter, and a hall, shdla, nineteen feet by eighteen, with a raised 
seat at one corner and three recesses at the inner end.® 

Oovalhot At Chiplun on a detached hill commanding the creek, and 

Fort, surrounded on nearly all sides by higher hills, is the fort of Govalkot. 

This is said to have, at different times, belonged to the Habshi, 
Angria, and the Peshwa, and Angria is said to have besieged it for 
twelve years. At the top of the fort is a fine reservoir.® 

Of the sixty legendary ponds dug by Parashuram, the only traces 
left are eight reservoirs in various parts of the town. The only pond 
of any size is the Rilm Tirth to the oast of the town. There is a 
small temple and rest-house close by, and the banks are used as a 
burning ground. 

DAbhol. Da'bliol,^® north latitude 17° 34' and east longitude 73° 16', a 

small straggling town with, iq 1872, 3980 people, lies six miles 
from the sea, at the foot of the hills on the north bank of the 
Anjanvel or Vdshishti river, eighty-five miles south-east of Bombay. 


' A atone hiis lately been found at Chiplun bearing the date 1156 (1078 S.). Bom, 
As. Soc. Meeting, September 1879. 

2 Ogilby’s (1670) Atlas, V. 247. ® Nairne’s Konkan, 116. 

^ Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 ; Rev. Diaries 112 of 1819, 2575. 

® Bom. Rev. Reo. 16 of 1821, 638. 

* Clune’s Itinerary, 38. • ^ Nairno’s Konkan, 121. 

® Jour. Bom. Royal As. Soc. IV. 342. “Nairne’s MS. notes. 

i» According to a local saying, Dilbhol once bore the name of Am.ar4v.ati or the 
abode of the gods. The pi'cseut name is said either to be a short form of DlbhiUvati, 
a name given to It from the still remaijiiug temple of Shiva Dilbhilo-shvar, or tc 
be a corrupt form of Dctblii/a according to the Buraiis, a god-inhabited forest. 
Mr. A. T. Crawford’s MS. 
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Some detiiils ot: tlie entrance to Dabliol are given under tlie head 
“ Anjanvoi l^be site of Dabhol, a narrow strip of land between the 
river and -veiy high steep hillsj is ill suited for a large town.^ -If it 
ever was a-? populous as is stated, the buildings must have stretched 
three or four miles up the river. 

ty^bhol is ’.niaeoted by a bullock road with Dapoli, twelve miles 
north. Oc ast ng steamers call daily during the fair season, and up 
the V^shislii i, iji. connection with the service to Bombay, a small steam 
launch takes fiassengors to and from Govalkot, tho landing place for 
Chiplun. A i. Diihhol a steamer landing place, a floating platform 
raised on lioute, has been built, and some old cells attached to the 
outer or nc ri h wall of the mosque serve as passenger rest-houses. 
Except bebobiuts sent in small quantities to Bombay there is no 
trade. Wearing is tho only industry. There is a post office and a 
police station but no public buildings. Tho popnlation is very mixed. 
The houses of 1 lie well-to-do are substantial and enclosed in rich 
gardens, tl o lialiers’ huts are poor, crowded and dirty. The town is 
fairly supplied with water. 

Though it lias long been of no consequence, Dahhol would seem to 
he asettlei If it of very great age.^ It was one of tho places destroyed 
by Malik Kalur in 1312.^ About fifty jmars later (1357) it is again 
spoken of as tho western limit of the Bahmani dominions. In 
the fifteen! h century, during the prosperous times of the Bahmani 
kings, Dabhcl was the centre of a great trade. In 1459 (864 H.) 
Yusuf Adil Kh.d,n, a son of Murid II., Snltin of Constantinople, 
afterwards th'! foiir.dor of the Bijapur Adil Shahi dynasty, dbscrihes 
it as possessing the delights of paradisoj* and under the name of 
Mustafahacl or Khizrabad, it is mentioned ns one of the great 
towns of tile Bahmani king Sultan Mahmud II. (1482 - 1518), 
where, witli iuivple funds, he established orphan schools.'* About 
1470, tho lim ^ian. traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468-1474), found 
it a largo dov n and extensive sea port, the head of a largo district 
where horses were brought from Mysor, Arabia, E>hora.san, and 
Nighostan, aud all nations living along tho coast of India and 
Ethiopia met. ' In 1478 it was taken by Bahadur Khan Gilani, the 
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1 Largo romaiiiii, several feat umler grouml, seem to show that Dibhol was in very 
early times a plac i of consequence. An an<ler*feround temple of Chandikildevi is said to 
be of the same age aatlie Badifmi rock-temples (a.d. 550-578). Mr, Crawford’s MS. 
A local histor v, mikltiir, states that in the eleventh century, Piihhol was the seat of a 
powerful Jain ruler, aiil a stone writing lias been found hearing date liSO (3rd 
yalshilkh 107S 81 eliviihan). 

^ Briggs’ Fei isl t i, I. 370. Aocoi-ding to a Persian history, now in the library of the 
Janjira NawAh, I'lihlicl was, about the middle of the thirteenth century, taken by a 
certain .Shdh h ai i ud-din or Azam KliAn who camo to Uatni'igiri from beyond seas. 
The Hindu ohiel Nagojiiiiv, attacking them both by land and sea, tried to drive off 
the strangers, i lie attack failed, and after one of Azam KhAn’s sons, DAbbol was 
called Mustafala <1 mid another settlement was, after a second son, named Hamzabad. 
Mr. CrawforAs M8. it seems probable that this local history is incorrect in 
its dates, and til it 1 113 Musalman governors, after whom DAbhol and other places 
near it are name l, were officers ot the Bahmani (1347-1500) aud BijApur (1500-1600) 
courts. 

Persian Pe' ifil'.ta, TI. 3 ; Bcett, T. 209. 

1 ^ Persian Feristla, I> 578 ; Briggs, II. 543 ; Scott, I. 56, 57* 

/ “ Major’s India m llie XVth Century, 20*30. Mysor should perhaps be Mkr, Egypt. 
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son of the Governor of Goa,^ who tried to establish himself as 
an independent ruler. On the complaint of Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1611), Sultdn of Gujarat, whose ships Bahadur had plundered, 
Mahmud Bahmani attacked and slew him (1494),^ and visit'ng 
Dabholj sailed along the coast. 

In 1500, about ten years after the now Deccan dynasties rose 
(1489) to power, Dabhol fell to Bijapur, and was made the head¬ 
quarters of a district very closely coiTe.spouding to the present 
Ratnagiri.® At the beginning of the sixteenth century two inliuencea 
depressed Dabhol. By the transfer of the head-quarters of power 
from Bedar to Bijapur the direct line of traffic from the coast was 
moved south of Dabhol, and its position, so close to the coast, made 
specially open to the attacks of the Portuguese, the enemies of 
the Bijapur kings. Varthema, in 1503, speaks of it as extremely 
gO(jd, surrounded by walls in the European fashion, containing 
great numbers of Moorish merchants and governed by a pagan 
king, a groat observer of justice.'* In 1508, Dabhol was one 
of the most noted coa.st towns with a considerable ti’ado and 
stately and magnificent buildings, girt with a wall, surrounded 
by country houses, and fortified by a strong castle garrisoned 
by 6000 men of whom 500 were Turks.® Against it, the 
Portuguese Viceroy, Admiral Dom Francisco d’Almeida, came 
(12th November 1508) with nineteen vessels, carrying 1300 
Portuguese soldiers and marines and 400 Malabar seamen, 
and under cover of a false attack, landed at some distance. 
The resistance was vigorous; ‘ Piles of dead strengthened the 
barrier of the city palisades*. But the assailants pressed on, scaled 
the ramparts, arid entering the city, plundered it, razed it to the 
ground, and reduced it to ashes, putting to death men, women, and 
children.® Those who escaped caine back, and restored the city so 
that in a few years it was inhabited as before.’ In 1514 it was 
defended by a rampart and artillery, and was a place of great trade 


' Nairne’s Konkan, 27. 

Persian Perishta, I. ; Scott, I. 191 -194 ; Briggs’FerisKta, IT. .’543. Periahta 

gives the date 1494 1900 H.). According to the Ciijarilt historians Bahildur was taken 
alive and his head cut off and sent to Maliniud Begada. Watson’s C'ujarilt, 44,45. 

® Jervis’ Konkan, 75. According to one account (Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 
of 1819,2526) Dilbhol w.aa o.aUed Musftifjibad .after a certain Mustafa KhAn, a BijApuv 
officer, who, in 1495 (903 H.), fonndod the town and appointed district and village 
officers. This is incorrect, a» under the BLahinanis, Ddbhol was known as Mustafabad, 
See above, p. 327. 

* Badger’s Varthema, 115. 

^ Faria-y Suisa, in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 115. De Barros (1550-1579) mentions it as a 
place of great commerce, full of noble houses, fine buildings, superb temples, and old 
mosques (V, 266), (Compare alsoDeCoutto, VI. 419, VII. 289,and Mioklo’sLusiad, X.) 
Dom JoAo de Castro (1538) says the defences wore slight and the MusalmAii garrison 
only 4000 strong. Before it was pillaged by the Portuguese, DAbliol was, be says, a 
very large and noble settlement, the emporium of all India, thronged by Persians, 
Arabs, and traders from Cambay.' Vida de J. Castro, 264-269 ; Prim. Rot. da Costa 
da India, 136. 

® DaCunha’s Chaul, 30, the wrath of the Faringi as it fell on Dilbhol became a 
proverb. Baldmus, 1660 (Churchill, III. 540), says that most of the booty was after¬ 
wards destroyed by fire. Faria-y Suza notices that preserved locusts were found by 
the Portuguese and much liked by them. They tasted not unlike shrimps. ' 

’ Stanley’s Barbosa, 72, , 
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witli inanj rcMii loufij Moor, Gentile, and Gnjarafc meroliants, and large 
fleets of Moi l itili sliipa from Maklca, Aden, and Ormuz, and from 
Cambay, I'in, and Malabar. Tbo imports wore mucb copper, quick¬ 
silver, verm i ion, and horses j tbo exports wore great quantities of 
country fill)] !('s, wheat, and vogetables.i Iii 1620 Ismail Add Shah 
(1510-153t) oiferod the Portuguese a friendly alliance if they 
would prok'cf the import of horses into Dabhol.® To this the 
Portuguesf s 'eiri not to have agreod and two years later (1522) 
Dabhol wan again siacked. From this sacking it soon recovered, 
and in 15 tO wiis a great city with the largest concourse of 
merchants >1 the whole Indian ocean, thronged with people from 
all parts of tho ivorld.^ Seven years later it had only 4000 
inhabitants, m'o forts and some redoubts. In that year it was 
destroyed by lie Pn-tuguese who took tho upper town some way 
from tho soa.^ 

In the following year (1548) a treaty was made between Bijapur 
and tbo Po) tiigrjoso. The Fortuguese promised to send a factor to 
Dilbhol to givi' pass})orts to merchants and others wanting’to go to sea 
and to try tiic )' bout to people and enrich Dabhol.® In 1554 the 
Pox'tuguoso 'd used to pay the sura agreod on for the privilege of 
granting sea juiss ports at Ilabhol, and in 1555, and again in 1557, they 
pillaged Dablid.'' In 1570 the Gujarat historians speak of Dabhol 
as one of the llui-opean ports.^ But it is doubtful if the Portuguese 
ever held it If they did, they kept it only for a few years, as early 
in the sevonrecid li century (1011) Middleton found tho governor a 
Sidi, friendbq ofTo’ing presents and free trade. Still tho place was 
dlsappoiutin-r. Tho people ' made a noise of ’ fine cloth, indigo, and 
popper, but mme was forthconiiug, and all they took was some 
broadcloth, kcrsiys, and load bars.** In 1610, in consequence of 
Middleton’s Imiiourable treatment of tho Moklia junk, the governor 
of Dtlbhol oftei ^jd the English free trade, and as their position in 
Surat was no comfortable, they thought of removing to Dabhol. 

In 1618 the lilnidish maclo a further attempt to trade,® and in 1624, 
again proposed to move to Dabhol from Surat.'® At first they were 


' Stanley’s UariKis;, T-2. “ Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 19S. 

■ ^ Dom Jofio de C i.tre, Pi imoiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 39. 

^ Vida de Joao Oai trn, 204-269. 

Col. de Mon. Iimi. V. 1-43. SThe Portuguese for some years (1547-IS.'ii) seem to 
have paid £154 (‘.lOOO gold panima) a year- for the privilege of granting passports. 

“ Nairno’s Konhan 143, Fari.i-y Suza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 192. In 1671 the 
Portuguese made luiottu'r attack ou DAbhol. But the governor, KhAja Ali Shirtoi, 
having heard of Cieir intentions, let them laud and put to death upwards of 150 of 
them. Briggs’ Pei’is ila, IV, 540, ^ Bird’s MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 129, 

“Middleton in ll.uris, I. 107. About the same time (1611) Captain Saris speaks 
of selling iron, ivoiy, iied ia.digo (Harris, I. X19), and Captain Peyton (1615) notices 
that the Portuguei-e ! »d a factory but no fort (Harris, I. 155), How important a place 
of trade DAbhol w IS, apiiearn from tho fact that one of its ships tho Mahmudi, 138 
feet long 41 broa^ I and £9^ deep, was of 1200 tons burden. Orme’s Hist. Frag, 
325 

® Milburn’s Orieiitid Coniincrce, XVII. '** Bruce’s Annals, I. 261-274, 
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received by the Ddbhol people with much honour. Then a scuffle 
arose and the English took to their guns and set fire to the town. 
The people fled, but encouraged by a Portuguese factor and some 
others, came back and drove the English to their ships.* Ten years 
later (1634) they asked if they might start a factory, but probably 
because of the former disturbance were refused.^ In 1639 Mandelslo 
describes the Dabhol fortifications as in ruins, without walls or gates, 
defended on the river side by two batteries; the entrance, none of 
the best by reason of a sand bank at the mouth, was dry at low water. 
The people wei-e Vanis and Musalmaus, and the chief trade 'was in 
salt and pepper. Instead of the fleets it used to send to the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, there were only a few wretched boats trading 
with Gombruu.® 

> 

In 1660, and again in 1661, Dabhol was burnt by Shivaji, and 
in *1662 it was wrested from the Moghals and made a part of 
Shivaji’s kingdom.^ Thevenot about this time (1660) described it as 
an old city, with low houses and few fortifications.® In 1670 Father 
Navaritte spoke of it as a strong and handsome fort belonging 
to Shivaji.® In 1695 Gomelli Careri passed it almost without notice. 
Shortly after (1697) it w.as granted to the Shirke family.^ Prom 1700 
to 1744, under the joint government of the Ilabshi and the Mar^thd-s, 
Ddbhol is described as an old place, deserted by trade, where the 
English once had a factory. About this time Tuldji Angria took it, 
and driving out the Ilabshi governed it for eleven years. It was 
then (1755) taken by the Peshwa,® and held by him till, without a 
struggle, it was, in 1818, handed over to the British. 

Except in the hills, where there seem to have been a round 
tower or two, there are no .signs of fortifications. Of Musalman 
remains the chief is, close to the sea and almost buried in cocoanut 
trees, a handsome mosque sixty-three by fifty-four feet in its inner 
measurements, with minarets and a dome about seventy-five feet high. 
The style is like that of the chief Bijapur mosques. It is on all sides 
enclosed by a stone wall and approached by a broad flight of 
steps. In the centre of the stone terrace, in front of the mosque, 
is a well and a fountain. The mosque is said to have been built in 
1659 by a Bijapur princess, Aisha Bibi, popularly known as lady 


' De La Valle’s Letters, III. 130. Three years later (1626) Herbert describes the 
town as with low houses terraced at the top, and with nothing to boast of but an old 
castle and a few temples. Nairne in Ind. Ant. III. 102. 

Bruce’s Annals, I, 334. Mr. Naime thinks that no factory was ever established, 
Konkan 118. 

® Mandelslo in Harris, 11. 130, and Voyages, 220. The salt was said to come from 
Oranubammera perhaps Uran-Bombay, * Grant Duff, 80, 83. 

* Voyages, V. 249. Of the town Ogilby (1670) gives the following details: 
Anciently very famous, Ddbhol is now much ruined by wars and decreased in trade 
It is open only on the south side which fronts the water where are two batteries 
with four iron guns. On the mountains are several decayed fortresses and an ancient 
castle without guns or garrison. On the north point is a little wood, at a distance like 
a fort, and below the wood, near the water, a white temple. On the south point is 
another tenrnle and several stately edifices. Atlas, V. 247. 

^ Orme’s Hist. Frag. 206. ' Naime in Ind. Ant. II. 280. 

® Binkot Diaries in Nairae’s Konkan, 92. 
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mother, ma siihibah. The real date is probably much earlier.^ 
Dabhol hiis also a Jama mosque built in 1649 (1059 H.) in the 
bef»inniug of Aui’angzeb’s reign, by Pir Ahmad Abd-uMh the 
chief officer, suhhaddr, of the district.® On the sea face of a third 
masque a wilting has lately (1879) been found cut in wood. It 
begins with the usual Shia blessing of the Prophet, his daughter, 
and the tw jho Imams, and ends 'May God help Saadat Ali, king 
of kings, who mised this building in 1558 (987 H.)’.® There is also 
a cenotaph, viukd-m,, of Khaja Khizr the Prophet Elias, bearing the 
date 1579 (O’:7 H.),, and a tomb of Azamkhtopir. 

Da'poli, the head-quarters of the Dapoli sub-division, with, in 
1872, 2595 people, stands on an open plain, about eight miles south¬ 
east of Hariiai aud seventeen north-west of Khed. The camp or, as 
it used to bo, ■'autonment, is formed out of part of the lands of the 
fourvillagea oi Dapoli, Gimhavna, Jogla, and Jalgaon. In 1818 D^oli 
was fixed as tho military station of the southern Konkan. In 1840 
the regular troops were withdrawn. A veteran battalion was kept 
till 1857, and when this also was abolished,'* the cantonment was 
broken up and Dapoli has since been of no importance. The climate 
is througho It t!;io year cool, healthy, and free from epidemic 
disease. The ciaup and market are well supplied with drinking 
water. Excopi a tow articles brought for local use from Harnai 
and Khed thiut is no trade. A small well kept market contains 
native groceries and misoellaneons articles, and a P£rsi and a 
Portuguese sliop supply the wants of the European residents. The 
native population, many of them military pensioners, is mixed, 
Hindus, Muhammadans, and a few Jews. In the neighbouring 
village of Jalgiu n, several wealthy Brahmans and Gujars, living 
in substantial h. iise.M, carry on an extensive money-lending business 
with tho rural prjpulation. Dapoli has no manufactures. Good 
coarse pottery a id coarse cotton cloth are made at Jalgaon, and 
a few good carpeuters, smiths, aud shoemakers, trained in bygone 
days remain. 


‘ The local aocc iin' it that the princess, with a retinue of 20,000 horse, arrived 
at 04hhot intendi ig t.) go to Makka, but was kept back from fear of pirates. 
Determining to Bpinid on some religious work the £150,000 (Re. 15,00,0W) she had 
with her, she, uitli the sdvice of the Humlvh and Mtis, began building this 
mosque and finished it in fcni years. The builder’s name was Kdmil Khdn. It is 
currently reported tint the dome was richly gilded, and the crescent pure gold. 
The gold and gilt hac, long disappeared, but much of the beautiful carving and 
tracery remains. Eight t illages, Bhopan, Saral, IsApur, BhosUn, Chivili, Modpur, 
Bharveli, andPingAri were granted for its maintenance. After the overthrow of 
the Biiapur kingdom, 1 he grant was renewed by ShivAji (1670). The mosque still 
bears the name of its a uikiei MAsAhibah. It is no longer used for worship. The 
local MusalmAns ar. t< o poor to keep it in repair. Yeai- by year jt is crumbling into 
ruin The minaret;, arc tottering, and the loosened stones are faUmg from then; 
places. In 1873 a s ni 1 sum was granted by Government to carry out the most 
necessary repairs, Kairne in Ind. Ant. II. 280-281. ii. 

t* As much of the iosc'ijitkii on this mosque as has been read runs: In the name 
of God, the Just, the M rciful. Verily mosques belong to God, so be not co-sharers 
with Him. The riv. 1 .1 this mosque in colour does not exist in the world. The 
best of well born Governom Pit Ahmad (built this mosque) in the year 1059 (a.d. 1649) 
of the Hijra of the Pi Di/art, on Whom be peace and blessing.’ 

3 Bom. As. Soo. Mefjtiiq;, Septr, 1879. 


* Hairne’s Konkan, 129. 
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In 1862, the head-quarters of the old Suvarndurg Bub-divifjion 
were moTed from fort Gova at Hamai to DApoli. Besides the offices 
of the mdmlatdar, the sub-judge, and the chief sub-divisional 
police offices, there is, to the north of the camp a civil hospital- a 
native library, a Roman Catholic chapel, a post offico, a vernacular 
school, and a large rest-house. Here also are the remains of tl e 
former military lines and the old and still habitable quarter guard. 
In a corner of the open plain, and divided from the market by the- 
Harnai-Khod road, stands one of the chief features of tho camp, 
the picturesque old English church with a square tower and belfry. 
On the south side of tho camp is tho office of tho pension paymaster 
of the southern Konban, and dotted here and thero round tho 
plain aro tho dwellings of tho Eui-opoan residents. In 1878, the 
Eociety for tho Propagation of the Gospel removed thoir Orphanage 
from Bombay to Dapoli, where, on a site near the church, school¬ 
rooms and buildings for the boys and girls and for tho resident 
clergyman aro being raised. Tho lately started municipality draws; 
its income from a house-tax. 

There aro two European graveyards, tho first to tho south of the 
camp containing only a few graves dating from 1818 to 1821, and 
a larger one to the north with the tombs and memorial stones of 
those buried since 1821. Thero is no gi'avo of any special iutorost, 
In the centre of the plain, under a clump of mango trees, is the 
Jews’ burial ground, with ten or twelve tombstones with inscriptions 
in English, Hebrew, and Marathi. 

Devgad, north latitude 16° 23y and oast longitude 73° 21', the 
head-quarters of tho Devgad sub-division, lying on a flat rocky 
peninsula about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg and 180 miles 
from Bombay, had, in 1872, a population of 894 souls. Its safe and 
beautiful land-locked harbour is at all times perfectly smooth. 
The cliffs, steep on tho north, fall on tho Larbonr side in steps 
with a slope varying from twenty-five to forty degrees. The 
entrance is broad, but the passage into the harbour, only three 
cables wide, lies closo to the fort point, Here, in eighteen feet 
water, ships may lie sheltered during tho south-west mousoon.i 

Devgad, though a good porf, is inconveniently placed, and has 
never had any but tho most trifling local trade. Eor the five years 
ending 1877-78, the average yearly trade was valued at £24,611 8®. 
(Rs. 2,46,114) of which £8820 14*'. (Rs. 88,207) wero exports and 
£15,790 14s. (Rs. 1,57,907) imports. It has been joined by a good 
provincial cart road with tho route over tho Phonda pass. But 
the road has brought no traffic and is little used. During the 
famine year (1877) 555 tons of grain for tho Kolhapur state were 
consigned to this port for carriage through tho I’honda pass. 


' Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 300. It ia high water on full and change of the moon 
at eleven hours ; the rise and hall is about nine feet at spring tides and five feet at 
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In 1875 tit hoad-quarters of the sub-division were moved here 
froin KharopiiinU) and it has now a mamlatdar’s office, a subordinate 
judge’s court., a post office, a sea custom house, and a vernacular 
school. In I ' 38, Deygadj under the name Tamar, is mentioned as 
iiinoteon leoguos fi'om Gqa and three south of Kharepton. It was 
a beautiful ruund bay and good harbour with a clear entrance, 
(iralleys could outer at low tide.^ When taken in 1819, it was a fine 
iiai’bour, but a {dace of little consequence.^ 

The fort on Iho south side, with an area of about 120 acres, said 
to have been ! nilt by the Angrids 175 years ago, and taken by 
Colonel Imla.k in April 1818,’^ protects the harbour, but perhaps 
because thort was noplac.o of importance up the creek, only slightly 
commands the e>itr;inco. There seem to have been two forts, on the 
north aud soulli ('nds of the hill between the harbour and the sea, 
joined by three u’ four round towers.* In 1862 the walls were in a 
Iruinod state and tlvere was no garrison. Water was abundant but 
'supplies scanty. There word forty-one old and unserviceable guns.® 

Devrukh, since 1878 the hoad-qnartors of tho Sangamoshvar 
sub-division, -wiili, m 1870, 2660 people, stands on an open plain or 
table-land about (wulve miles south of Sangameshvar, between the 
Kundi and Amba i nisse.s,, at tho foot of tho Bahyadri range and below 
the fort of Mahinaigail. Besidos a post office and a vernacular 
school, tho town cotil'.a.'ns tho mamlatdar’s arid chief constable’s 
offices, and the coiirl; of the subordinate judge, which were moved 
to Dovrukh in lc78 after tho disastrous fire at Sangamoshvar.® 
Bevrakh, though nt present with no trade, is on the old track 
between Sakharpo ai: the foor of tho Aruba pass and Sangamoshvar. 
It is intended to m iko a cart road over this lino as a subsidiary 
work to the Amba r iss scheme. Tho town is held in grant by Ilaja 
Sir Dinkar Rav. It is healthy, well wooded, and {ricturesquo. 
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Dlia'Hia''pur, a large village in the Malvan sub-division, on the DhamApob. 
Karli creek ton iiii'cs cant of Malvan, on tho road to Kudal and 
Savantvadij had, in 1S72, a population of 2915 souls. It is chiefly 
interesting for a laki ' which waters a large area of rice and garden 
laird both in Dhanulpm' and in tho neighbouring village of Kalsa. 

The lake, one ands li ill miles long, and on an average a quarter of 
a milo broad, cover s err a)’c,r. of abc^t 120 acres, and on throe sides 
is surrounded byvr c! wooded hills. Tho nari’ow ravine between 
tho steep hills on tli' south has been damnrod by a solid earthen 
Ginbankmont faced vriih masonry, 450 feet long, aud at its widest 
ninety-six foot broad. Tho lake having no sluico or other means 


' Prim. Rot. <l.a Costa d i Iridja, SS. It h.as boon thought to bo Toporon mentioned 
both by Ptolemy (150) anil in the Poriplus (247). McCrindle’s Poriplus, 123. 

“ MAlvan Resident, 31st Mi y 1319 ; Bombay Revenue Diaries 141 of 1819, 2310. 

3 The particulars of the 'aiii ine are : A detachment of the IVth Rilios under Col. 
Imlaok moved on Devg,ad, wlie -o it arrived on the afternoon of tho 7th April 1818, 
During tho niglit the encni < K pt a very iieavy but fortunately ill directed cannonade, 
and early tliene.xt morning Inf the fort in a.uHng vessels. It was then oeciipiod by 
the detachment. Service b i i < ni of If . M. ’s IVtn Rifles, 23. 

^ Imw’s Indian Navy, f. Vlhf ’ Cov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

* DeUils are given below, {i 372. ’ For further description see Chap. I, p. 11. 
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for regulating the water discharge, the channel has every year to be 
dammed by the villagers with earth and faggots. On the level toj 
of the dam, on a paved terrace with a broad flight of stone at^ps 
running to the water’s edge, stands a temple of Bhagavati and oth sr 
minor buildings. The local story that the dam is 250 years old, is 
to some extent confirmed by the size and evident age of the trees 
growing on its top. The tradition is that in former years ther® 
was at the bottom of the deep stream a temple of Bhagavati; 
Pious Hindus, after praying to the goddess and casting flowers into 
the stream, had only to utter a wish for any ornament or jewel, and 
at the same time to lower an earthen vessel into the water, when 
it would be immediately returned with the wished*for gift. When 
the dam was constructed a temple of Bhagavati was accordingly 
built on it. A small yearly fair is held in the Hindu month of Ghaitra 
(Ma^ch-April). The hill slopes round the lake are now a Government 
forest. The village has a post office and a vernacular school. 

Dhopeshvar, a well known temple, in a village of the same 
name, with, in 1872, 272-5 people, stands a mile or so west of the 
town of Rajapur. The village revenues are alienated for the 
support of the shrine, and every year, attended by about 1000 people, 
a fair is held on Maha Shivrdtra (March). A procession is formed, 
and the idol, covei'od with a gold mask, is carried round the 
temple in a palanquin. 

Fatehgad Port. See Ilarnai. 

Ports. Ratnagiri forts are either inland or on the coast. Coast 
forts are of two classes, island and headland forts. Of island forts the 
chief are the Harnai fort of Suvarndurg and the Sindhudurg fort at 
Malvan. Of headland forts, most of them on the bank of some river, 
the chief are, beginning from the north, Bankot, An janvel or Gopalgad, 
Govalkot, Jay gad, Ratnagiri, Purangad, Satavli, Rajapur, Jaytd,pur, 
Vijaydurg, Kharopatan, Dovgad, Bhagvantgad, Ramgad, Sidhgad, 
Nivti, Vengurla, and Redi. The sites of a few of these, such as 
Anjanvel or Gopalgud, Jaygad, and Rajapur, are very little raised 
above sea level. Inland forts, all much tho same in chai’aoter, are 
built on somo natural post of advantage, if in the low country on some 
steep hill commanding a river or pass, if in tho main ranges on 
some projecting spur or rock, or above a groat natural scarp. All 
are built on the same principle. The hill top or the end of the 
spur or point is girt by a wall, strengthened by many bastions. 
On any slope or place likely to invite approach, an outwork is 
built and joined with the main fort by a passage between a double 
wall. The entrance, for there is seldom more than one, is generally 
the strongest and most noticeable part. Tho outer gateway, if the 
ground permits, is thrown far forward and protected by a bastion 
on each side, and often by a tower above. Entering this, a narrow 
passage winding between two high walls leads to tho inner gate, in 
the face of the main wall, along an approach commanded by bastions. 
This arrangement, in a time when guns could nob compete with stone. , 
walls, rendered the gates almost unapproachable. Inside the main 
wall there was generally an inner fortress or citadel, and surrounding 
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this tlie build hi,jfs re(iuir 0 (l for the troops, magazines, reservoirs, 
and woUs, In uiany of tho lai’ger forts, houses for the commandant, 
or massive round fcovrers were built upon the wall of the main works 
on the least ac iessible side. The larger forts had generally a town, 
peiha, clustero<l iibout or near tho base of the hill. 

The age of mosi forts is hard to fix. Some of them, as Mandangad, 
may be as old ;is tho Christian era. But of this the evidence is 
very slight.' Jhiny are said to have been built by Bhoj Raja of 
PArn^la in the end of the twelfth century.^ But most are 
supposed to be (ho work of the Bijapur kings (1500-1660), raised 
in the sixteenth 'eiituiy, and in the seventeenth repaired and 
strengthened bj Shivaji.® Like those of the north Konkan, the 
Ratnagiri forts wore noglocted by the Peshwas.^ In 1818, except 
for the labour of bringing guns to bear on them, they were 
pasily taken by the British. Nothing was done to destroy ♦the 
fortifications. But except Bankot, Harnai, Vijaydurg, and a few 
/others which have from time to time been repaired, all are now, 
from weather and the growth of creepers and wall trees, more 
or less ruined. There are said to be 365 forts in Ratnagiri. Details 
of only forty-three uf these have been obtained.^ 

Fortyictoria. Nee Bankot. 

Ganesh Pula, nosir Noruvadi in the Ratn%iri snb-division, is a 
holy spring oozing tVotn the rock. In a temple near is a small image 
of Ganpati with a yearly endowment of £120 (Rs. 1200). It is often 
enriched by free-w ill olfcrings.® 

Gopalgad Port. See Anjanvel. 

Gova Port. /Mrr Harnai. 

Goval, the Chip im landing place, a village on Map island, 
twenty-eight miles i rurn tho mouth of the Vashishti, and by cart road 
three miles from Cl'i)ilun, wnth, in 1872, 3439 people, has a custom 
oflSoe and a rest-hou so. Of its old fort, stone quays, and water 
scheme, details are given under " ChipUin”. 


* See below, “ Mandan;.:ail" (p. 3S2). ® Nairne’a Konkan, 19. 

ShivAji more than any M its lulera attached importance to hill forte. Every 
pass was commanded by b it.-. and in the closer defiles, every steep and overhanging 
rook was held as a station fi • in which to roll great masses of stones, a most efFectum 
annoyance to the labouring march of cavalry, elephants, and carriages. It is said 
that he left 350 of these justs in the Konkan alone. Orme’s Hist. Frag. 93. One 
distinguishing mark of forts built or rebuilt by ShivAji is, inside the main gate, a 
small shrine with an image ol the monkey god, HanumAn or MAruti. Mr. G. Vidal, 


as. 

♦ For twenty years not ii. day 's labour or a rupee’s wage had been sjient on them. 
The defences were neglected and the water in many of them bad. Nairne’s Konkan, 


♦These are; Ambolgad, Bithiiavgad, Bahiravgad, Bharatgad, Bhavangad, Bhag- 
vantgad, Devgad, Fatehg.id, Fort Victoria, GopAlgad, Gova, Govalkot, Jaygad, 
JaytApur, KAratekot, Kanai diirg, KbArepAtan, Mahipatgad, Maimatgad, Mandangad, 
NAndos, Nivti, PAlgad, PAndavgad, Purangad, RAjApur, EAjkot, EAmgad, RasAlgad, 
Ratnigiri, Redi, SAtavli, iiidhaad. Sindlmdurg, SumArgad, Sarjekot, Suvarndurg, 
Uchitgad, Vengurla, Vetilgad, \hjaydurg, Vijaygad, end Yashvantgad, 

* Oriental Christian Spectatin' (1834), 
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Govalkot Fort,* in CUiplim, on a small hill rising from rich 
fields, surrounded on throe sides by the Chiplun creek and wi*^^h a 
filled up ditch on the fourth, covers an area of about two acres. 
It has no garrison. Water lasts till April and provisions cau be 
had in a village two miles off. In 1862 the walls and bastions 
were much ruined. It had then twenty-two old and unserviceable 
guns.^ The place has little natural or artificial strength. There are 
two doorways, one to the north the other to the east, and eighi 
battlements. On the south wall is an image of Redjaiji. 

According to local report the fort was built about 1690 by the 
Habshi of danjira. The Habshi may havo repaired the fort. But the 
position of the Redjaiji image seems to show that it was part of the 
original fort and that the builder or ronewer was a Hindu king, 
pTObably Bhivdji (1670). From the Habshi it was taken by 
AiJgria (about 1744), from him by the Peshwa (1755), and from the 
Peshwa by the English (1818). Within the fort are traces of 
buildings and dwellings, and a dry pond forty-seven feet long, 
forty-four broad, and twenty-two deep. 

Guha'gar, a large village on tho coast, six miles south of 
Anjanvel, had, in 1872, 3445 people, lodged in 576 houses. It 
was known to tho Portuguese sis the bay of Brahmans, a name that 
it still miglitvery well bear.® In 1812 the Peshwa B4ji Rav, as a 
hot weather i-etreat and for certain religious rites, built a palace on 
the cliff to tho south of the village. Most of the materials were 
(1823) used for Government buildings in Ratutlgiri,'* but some of 
tho palace ruins aro still standing. The road through the village, c 
straggling street some three miles long, is throughout well paved. 
The houses aro built close to the beach, and tho whole length of the 
village is densely shaded with cocoa palms and other trees. Th( 
population is in groat part Brahman. An open roadstead, with nc 
anchorage or tidal creek to shelter even the smallest craft, Guh4gai 
has never been a phace of trade. From 1829 to 1873 Guh^igar was 
tho head-quarter.s of the Guhsigsu’ sub-division. In that year it was 
reduced to a potty divi.sion subordinate to Chiplun. It has now £ 
mahalkari’s office, a police station, a post office, and several temples 
A fair bullock track runs to Chiplun. 

Harnai, north latitude 17° 47^' and oast longitude 73° 5' 
about two miles south of Anjarla and fifteen north of Dabhol, with 
in 1872, a population of 6193 souls, lies in a s.mall rocky bay, s 
shelter for coasting craft in north-west winds.® Under tho Marathds 
Harnai was the head-quarters of a sub-division, and here, in 1818 
a station for British troops was established. It docs not seen 
ever to hav’C been a place of consequence. Harnai is connectei 


1 TuUji Aiigria called this fort Govindgad and the Anjanvel fort Qop.4,lgad, Gopii 
and Qovind being generally used for any couple of things very cloaely alike 
Mr. A. T. Crawford’s MS. -i Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

* De La Valle’s (1624), Letters, III, 143. It may perhaps be Ptolemy’s (150 
Aramagara or Bramagara. Bertius, 198. 

^ Waddington’s Report in Nairne’s Konkan, 121. 

^ Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 387, 
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by a third class cart read with DiSpoli and Khed, and during the fair 
season coasting steainers call regularly. The population is mixed, 
Mnhammadanj Ivoli, and Brahman. The ordinary trade is small, 
averaging for rln five years ending 1877-78, £29,231 (Rs. 2,92,310), 
of which £14,1 le 2.s. (Rs. 1,41,181) are exports and £15,112 18s. 
(Rs. 1,51,129) imports. During the famine year (1877), 150 tons of 
grain were lanr'ed at the port, and by Khed and tho Ambavli pass 
Bent to Satara From September to June there is a brisk market 
for fish, throng'd by buyers from many miles round. The only 
industry is, by 'vo'-Kiiiau of the S4)icaste, the weaviugof coarse cotton 
robes. To impi'o ■(} the present scanty supply, a scheme has been 
started for briiigliig v.’ator by a masonry aqueduct from Asud, 
three miles dist;rii!: on the Dapoli road. The estimated cost is about 
£3000 (Rs. 30,0 )<), . Tlierc is a post office, a police post, a custom 
bouse, and a fish a iul vegetable market. 

The chief obj 'c s of interest are, a little to the north, tho well 
known island foi Livii.s of Suvarndiirg or Janjira,^ and the sraallei’ 
forts of Kanakiliivg, Fatehgad, and Gova. On the mainland 
opposite Suvarmhirg, and separated by a narrow channel, are tho 
forts of Kanakdurg and F’atehgad, of little value except as outworks 
to Suvarndurg. Ac( ording to one account they were built by Shahu 
in 1710 to over.i.we Suvarndurg, but were soon after taken and 
held by Angria.® \ < cording to another account they were built in 
1700 by Khairai. Khan, the Habshi of Janjira, soon after his 
unsuccessful attac k on Suvarndurg, and remained till 1727 in tho 
Habshi’s hands.® I u 1 755, on the English capture of Suvarndurg, 
these forts yielded ic itluuit a struggle. 

Kanakdurg, on rising ground, surrounded on three sides by the 
sea, has an area c f uH more) than half an acre. In 1862 it was 
ruinous, and had noi;her a gari'ison nor water.'* Of the fort nothing 
is now (1879) left Inn t\vo battlements, one at each end. Inside are 
nine small ponds, eight near each other, separated only by open 
cut-stone walls, and tfie ninth at a little distance to the west. They 
have water enough fi r a large garrison. 

Fatehgad or Viciorv’ Fort is an utter ruin. 

Gova Fort, on nsnig ground, surronndod by the sea on its north 
and west sides, has a i w-ea of about two acres. In 1862 it was in 
good order, and had a guard of nineteen constables and sixty-nine 
old unserviceable guu-i. Water was scanty, but food supplies were 
abundant, Surronc'c) ing to tho British on the fall of Suvarndurg, it 
was (1757) restored (iitlio Peshwa, and retaken by the British in 
1817, Larger and luiicli. stronger than the other forts, it is still in 
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’ This IB not the fame a .Janjira on the EAjpori creek in Habsto. Details of 
Suvarndurg are given beli w , p, S.'iS. 

® A. Hamilton, about tlie r ame time, speaking of it as Homey Coat, says it was 
fortified by Shiviji. Nev Ai.nouiit, I. 244. 

® The names of the Go\ ci lora of the forts during this time were, Dharamrdv 
SAvant, HibrAv Dalvi, Sidi ifiisiid KhAn, Sidi Masdo, Sidi Said or Amalgar, Sidi 
Said or'Vadle, and Sidi YAltii i. Mr. A. T, Crawford’s MS. 

* Gov. List of Civil ForVs, 1302. 
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fair repair, and has a traveller’s and a district ofGcer's bungalow. 
Like Suvarndurg it has an image of Maruti, the monkey god, on 
a wall, and a tortoise before the threshold. The walls are about 
twenty feet high. The southern part of the fort is about fifty feet 
above sea level. 

Bo.sides these fortifications there are small remains on an isolatt^d 
rock, an island except at low tide, that commands the bay of 
Hamai. There is an Engli.sh gi-avoyard, where some of the officers 
of the detachment stationed hero in 1818 are buried.^ The large 
tomb near the forts was raised in honour of one of the Angrias. 
There is also a Roman Catholic chapel and cemetery. The three 
chief Hindu temples are those of Eknath, Murlidhar, and Karaa- 
leshvar. A small yearly fair is held in Phdlgun (February - March). 

Suvarndurg, tho Golden Fortress, with an area of eight acres, on 
a low irregular island, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
surrounded by a very high wall, is perhaps the most striking of 
the Ratnagiri coast forts. Great part of the fortifications are cut 
out of the solid rock and tho rest are built of blocks of stone ten or 
twelve feet square. Relieved by bastions and broken by one rough 
postern gate just above high tide mark, the walls are so overgrown 
with trees and hushes, that, except at low tide, it is impossible to 
walk round them. Within the fort a7‘e several reservoirs and a 
small step well with water enough for a large garrison. On a stone 
at the threshold of the postern gate is an image of a tortoise, and 
opposite it on the wall towards the left, one of Maruti. There are 
two guard rooms to the right and loft, and rooms also under the 
bastions. At a little distance is a stone building plastered with 
mortar, said to have been the magazine. Some very extensive 
foundations are probably the sites of old palaces. In 1862 the walls 
and bastions were in good repair, but the gateway was ruinous. 
There was no garrison, but the supplies of water and food were 
abundant. There wore fifty-six old and unserviceable guns.^ 

Suvarndurg, probably built by the Bijapur kings in the sixteenth 
century, and iu 1660 strengthened by Shivaji, was in 1698 a station of 
Kanboji Augria’s fleet, and in 1713 was formally made over to him by 
Shahu Rfija. Under Kauhoji’s successor'I'ulaji, Suvarndurg became 
one of the head centres of piracy. Such damage did its fleets cause, 
both to native and foreign shipping, that the Peshwa’s government 
several times proposed that the English should join them in 
suppressing Angria. Early in 1755 a joint attack on Suvarndurg, 
Bankot, and some other of Angria’s forts was arranged. But the 
Bombay Government was very cautious, telling their Commodore 
hot to attack the forts, only to blockade them, and lot the Marathas 
besiege them from the land. Starting on the 22nd March, Commo¬ 
dore James, with the Protector of forty-four guns, a ketch of 
sixteen guns, and ten bomb vessels, was, after three days, joined oflE 


* The principal are the tombe of Oapt. Vansittart of the 44th Eegiment N. I. and 
Lieut. Skirrow, R. E. 

* Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Chaul by rbo Maratba fleet of seven grabs and sixty gallivats 
carrying I0,0()<) troops. In tbe afternoon news came that Angria's 
fle0t was in Buvai'udurg bay. The Commodore proposed to hurry 
on and blockade the harbour daring the night. The Marathas 
agreed, but bdliug to move in time, in the early morning Angria’s 
ebips caught t ight of them and fled down the coast. The Protector 
pursued, but; iu.s Maratha allies, though their vessels were better 
sailers, lagtp' l btdiiud. The wind was light and Angria’s fleet 
throwingoui lumber, setting all sails, and hanging up their clothes 
and turbans tu cttch thobreeae, kept their lead, till, as evening drew 
on, the Com 1)1 id-ire gave up the chase. Landing near Suvarudurg 
he found Ra nji I’ant and his army two miles off and up to their chins 
in trenches, bi >mbardiug the throe laud forts with cue four-pound 
gun. Seeing ike helplessness of his allies the Commodore, in spite 
of his cautious instructions, determined to bombard Suvarndurg.' 
On the 2nd April he opened fire from the sea side. Making 
little way wit h the solid rock of the sea w'all he cliaiiged his station 
£o the north-( a>t. Here, anchoring within 100 yards, his musketry 
drove the em iny iVom their guns, aud a fire breaking out and 
spreading to i be powder magazine, the garrison fled to Port Gova. 
Before SuvariidiU'g could be taken the governor with some of his 
best men came bac k and refused to surrender. Fearing that during 
the night help inight come from Dabhol, the Commodore lauded half 
his seamen, wlio, Imckiug down the sallyport with their axes, forced 
their way into the fort and the garrison surrendered.® On the 11th 
April, after his rotarn from Bankot, Commodore James according 
to agreement mude over Suvarudurg to the Maratha government.® 
In 1802, Bajir; V Peshwa, flying from Yashvantrav Holkar, 
sought safety lu Suvamdurg. But tlie fort could not be defended 
and Biijirav was forced to leave his family and retire to 
Bassein,^ Holka ' following him took the island and the Poshwa’s 
family.® In 1801. Suvarudurg was, in the Peshwa’s interests,® 
captured by th( Mnglisla from a revolted MarMha officer. Tbe fort 
was in badrepan- -uul the garrison, about 800 Arabs and Musalmans, 
surrendered with, nt fighting.’ In November 1818, it was taken by 
Colonel Kennedy v\'i.f h little resistance.® 


* Suvarndurg had fiUy gnna mounted on the ramparts, and the three shore forts 
eighty among them. Vl idiurn’u Oriental Commerce, I. 295. 

” Grant Duff, II. (">;) Sd,) says the siege lasted four days without the loss of a single 
man. ’ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 132. 

* Nairne’s Konkan, )(17. ® Blue Book on Mariitha War (1803), 360, 463. 

* MS. Eecord.s in I'ai 0(1 li Konkan, 108. 

t MS. Records in Nanne ti Konkan, 108. 

* Blue Book, 128 ; hiime’s Konkan, 114, 116. The details of the capture are : 
In the end of NovemUcr a detachment of Artillery and of the Marino Battalion 
(XXlst Regiment N. I I, under the orders of Captain \Villiam Morison of the 
IXth Regiment, was i ni cloyed in reducing the fort of Suvarudurg which surrendered 
on the 4tn December I'd 8. Tire Governor in Council, in General Orders of the 20th 
December, was pleased to express his high sense of the conduct of the detachment 
upon the occasion. II ovigh epposed by very superior numbers, the energy of 
this small force aucc ier ed in surmounting every oMtacle, escalading and taking in 
open day, with a p.s! ty oontisting only of fifty sepoys and thirty seamen led by 
Captain Campbell of ti.e IXth Regiment and Lieut. Dominioette of the Marines, the 
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The fort’s area of seven and a half acres, plentifully supplied 
with water and overgrown with grass, weeds, and hor trees, '^as 
lately been made a Government forest reserve, 

Jaygad, north latitude 17° 17' and east longitude 73° 15' a 
village near the fort of the same name, on the south shore of the 
entrance to the Shastri or Sangamoshvar river, about fourteen miles 
south of Guhdgar and 99^ south of Bombay, had, in 1872, 2442 
people and a small trade in salt and fish. The average yearly trade, 
for the fire years ending 1877-78, was valued at £54,677 8a‘. 
(Rb. 5,46,774) of which £23,241 2.‘.'. (Rs. 2,32,411) represented exports 
chiefly firewood and molasses, and £31,436 6.9. (R.s. 3,14,363) imports 
chiefly rice and salt. Jaygad seems never to have been a place of 
consequence,^ and is now (1879) little more than a fishing village. 
The climate is healthy, and the water .supply fi'om some reservoirs 
close to the fort is excellent. It has a custom house and a post office. 

From Jaygad point the river mouth stretches more than a mile 
north to Borya, forming a bay two miles deep and five broad. The 
chief entrance, with eighteen feet at low water, lies close under the 
Jaygad cliffs. Within the point is a deep harbour safe against all 
winds.* 

Jaygad,® or Fort Victory, with an area of four acres, stands close 
to the shore on gently rising ground not more than 200 feet above 
the sea. Except in a few plaoe.s, the walls and bastions are in good 
repair. The fortifications consist of a strong upper fortress on the 
brow of the hill, with a lower line of defences on the shore 
immediately beneath it, joined to the upper works by a connected line 
of bastions down the steep slope of the hill, the whole enclosing a 
considerable space now occupied by a few native huts. The upper 
part, added by Shivdji, has several finely constructed wells of good 
water and a few habitable dwellings. There is a sallyport in the 
lower walls near the sea, but the main gate is at the top of a very 
steep flight of steps on the east side. The walls are covered with 
creepers, which are slowly but surely causing them to fall into 
ruin. Supplies are limited to fish and poultry, the latter being 
difficult to obtain ; water can be procured from two wells near 
the landing place."* In 1862 there was a guard of four police 
constables, and theio were lijty-fivo guns all unserviceable.' 


fort of Kandah (Kanakdurg) notwithstanding the heavy fire of the enemy. This 
gallant and successful enterprise having completely intimidated the enemy, the twe 
other forts, of Gova and Jaiijira, were abandoned during the night. Service Record 
of H. M. ’s XXlst Regiment N. I. (Marine Battalion). 

' In 1819 there was no town, only straggling villages. Lieut. Dominioette, 9th Jum 
1819; Bombay Bublie Diaries, 4.12 01 1819, 106C. 

Taylor’s Sailing Directory, .388. It is high water at full aijd change of the moor 
at 10 hours 37 minutes, springs riso 9 feet 8 inches, neaps 6 feet G inches, 

“ Jaygad has been identified with Strabo’s (k,c. 54 - a.d. 24) Sigordis, ‘ the resi 
of the coast besides Saraostus or SurAshtra ’ (Hamilton’s Strabo, II. 253); with Pliny’s 
(A.D. 77) Sigeris on the Konkan coast, ‘ one of the chief ports of western India 
(Bostook’s Pliny, II, 50) ; with Itolemy’s (150) Melizigeria an island of the piratt 
coast; and with the Melizeigara of the Pcriplus (247). It seems better to refer thesf 
names to the island, jazira, and town of Meli or Melundi now known as MAlvan. Set 
below, p. 347. 

* Hydrographic Notice No. 20. 


® Gov. List of Civil Ports, 1862. 
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Two miles tlintaB-t, on a hill on the opposite shore, about a 
quarter of an acre in area, and with no garrison and no water, is 
the smaller li s'fc tif Vijaygad, protected by a ditch on three sides. 
In 1862, tlu; wails wore very ruined aud it had only one entire 
gun. Supolios could be got ft-oni the neighbouring villages^ 
Jaygad fort m said to have been built iu the sixteenth century by 
the Biiapiir kings.* Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
Jaygad seems to have passed into tho hands of a pirate Hindu 
chief, the Niiik of Sangaineshvar, who, with seven or eight villages 
and 600 troops, was so strong that the combined Portuguese and 
Bijapur forces, t wice, iu 1583 and 1585, made expeditions against 
him.* Jayga 1 was (1713) one of the ten forts ceded hy 
Vishvanath t i Aiigria on his promising to renounce Sambhaji, 
release tbo Pcdrwa, restore all his conquests except E.ajm4chi 
near the Bor pass, and maintain tho cause of Sliithu.* With ojjher 
RatnAgiri forts .l iygiid was, in June 1818, made over to the British 
.without a struggii.'' 

Within the f(i •!, t.wo buildings iu good repair are still used by 
district officer,s. the west of the fort, on the sea slope of the 

cliif, protected I'rcrn the sea by extensive outworks, stands tbe 
temple of Karte Ji .'ar oi' Shiv. There is also a reservoir of very 
pure water. 

Jayta'pur, wlmre native boats discharge and load, a small town 
in tho RAjApur .sn It-division, with, in 1872, 1801 people chiefly 
MusalmAns, is siiui (ed four miles from the entrance of the Rajapur 
river.* It is tho outlet for the sea traffic from Rajapur, and the 
place of call for coasting steamers, w'hich stop three times a week 
for passengers gcuu g 1 o aud from Rajapiur. 'I'he town has a sea 
custom house, a p isi office, and a vernacular school. 

Mandelslo (1633) iiu utions it )inder tho name Suitapur as one of 
the best coast hai-lioufs, tho island sheltering it from all winds.'^ 
Ogilby (1670) call i i Getapur, ouo of tho cliiof Koukan ports,® and 
at the beginning cf (lie (ughtoentb century, Hamilton (1700-1720) 
speaks of Rajapur lia ■tmur as one of tho best in the world.® It was 
burnt by the Hidi and Moghal fleet in December 1676.^® 

On the north bank of the river, on the opposite side of the estuary 
lies the old ruined lorfc of ¥ashvantgad.” Close to the edge of the 
clili on the south point tJ Rajapur bay is the Jaytapur light-house. 
This, a small whit" i.asonry tower twenty-one feet high, shows 
during tho fair mo ii n (1.0th September to 10th Juno), a fixed 
white light of tho si;' tl order. It is ninety-nine feet above the sea, 
and in clear weather i.'^ seen from a distance of nine miles. During 
tho cyclone of the 15rh January 1871, a small steamer, the General 
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* Gov. List of Civil Forts, ISiJS. 

“ Jervis’Konkaii, 92. Maui Itiiv is says fifteenth. But see above, p. 195. 
s DeOoutto, XII. .30 ; Fai ia !n Briggs, III. 524. See Nairne’s Koukan, 35. 

* Grant Duff, 193. ‘ Nairae’s Konkan, llfi. 

“ Taylor’s Sailing Diroetory, The details of the river entrance are given under 

“KijApnr.” ^ V >\ ges 221. * Atla-s, V. 248. 

» New Account, I. 244. ' Orme’j Hist. Frag. 64. "See p. 68. 
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Oufcram, was wrecked off Ambolgad bay a few miles north of the 
Jaytdpur light. i 

ES/'mtolcot Fort, in the village of Kamte in the Devgad snb- 
division, lowlying and with an area of two-thirds of an acre, hW 
once a ditch now tilled and under tillage. In 1862 the walls were 
ruinous. There was no garrison and rather a scanty supply of 
water. Near a temple of Bhagvati were four old useless guns.^ 'y 

Kanakdurg Port. See Hamai. 

Kankoslivar, a small village on the coast in the Devgad 
sub-division, with, in 1872, a population of 713 souls, is noteworthy 
on account of the temple from which it takes its name. The temple, 
with granite foundations and laterito superstructure and dome, is 
said to have been built by a Musalman trader. An inscription 
on S. stone let in over the entrance, states that it was repaired and 
enlarged by the Kolhapur chief in 1680. A yearly fair, held on the 
last day of Mdgh (February - March), attracts about 10,000 people. 
Shops are opened, and during twenty days cloth and other 
miscellaneous goods to the value of from £1500 (Rs. 15,000) to 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000) are sold. 

Kelshi, at the month of the Kelshi river three miles south-east of 
Bdnkot,® with, in 1872, a population of 3291 souls, had, during the 
five years ending 1877, a trade valued at £8987 (Rs. 89,870) of which 
£3570 (Rs. 35,700) were exports and£54'l7 (Rs. 54,170) imports. 
Betelnut is the principal export. The trade is in the hands of a few 
resident merchants chiefly Brahmans. 

Kelshi does not seem ever to have been a place of consequence. 
Dom Jofto do Castro (1538) mentions it as a town with a mosque and 
Moors.* De La Valle (1624) anchored here, but for fear of the 
Malabdrs, did not go on shore.* Ogilby (1670) mentions it as a town 
and river.® In 1819, it was a place of little trade with a few Vanjaris 
and a small export of grain.® The village, of well built houses, is 
thickly peopled and densely shaded by cocoa palms. The climate 
is considered unhealthy, the water supply from garden wolls being 
scanty and sullied by subsoil drainage. The river is for a few 
miles navigable for small boats, and the hills on the north bank are 
well covered with ti-ees. Thero’are two temples one to the goddess 
Durga, the other to the god Shri Rarnji. A yearly fair held in 
Chaitra (April-May) is attended by about 25,000 people. 

SkllE'i'dpA'tRIl, a town in the Devgad sub-division about twenty, 
five miles up the Vijaydurg river, had, in 1872, 2900 people. Of 
late years, hy the silting of the river for some miles below the town. 


' Gov. liiat of Civil Forts, 1862. 2 Taylor's Sailing Directory, 386. 

3 Primeiro Rotcjro da Costa da India, 152. 

* De La Valle, III. 136. The Malabar pirates who, from their practice of lying in 
wait behind it, have given its name to Malabir Point in Bombay. 

' Atlas, V. 244 ; Dom JoAo de Castro was probably Ogilby’s authority as they both 
call the place Queleoim. See Prim. Hot, da Costa da India, 39. 

* Collector to Gov, 15th July 1819; Bom- Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2673. 
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Kharepatan has lost, muoh ot its value as a port. The present town 
lias little tiaiii’, and its site is hot and confined. Through the 
Mu Salmon qua rtt r a very rough road loads to an open space, 
stretching for a considerable distance along the river bank, with 
Musalman to nlis in every direction. I'his was the old Musalmdn 
town, and tlior gh. t here is not a house now .standing nor anything 
except the toml .s and the walls of three or four mosques, it is easy 
to believe that there was once a largo town, for there is a fine 
level space lyi ig above a long reach of the river, and the hills 
behind slope v iry gently upwards,^ The bulk of the people are 
Musalmans. 


Chapter XIV. 
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KHAB*Pj(.TASr. 


The trade of Khii.re]5atan is chiefly in fish and salt. It has direct Ttadt. 
comini^nicatioti n ith the Deccan hy the Phonda pass, and is on the 
main line of road li'om llataagiri to Vengurla. A market held every 
Monday is atleiuied during the fair season hy about 1000 persftns, 
and during the rainy laonths by from 200 to 300. 

Prom the beginning' of British rule until 1868, the town was the Management. 
head-quarters of a petty division under a mahalkari. In 1868 it 
became the hcBd-quarters of the Devgad aub-division, and had a 
mAmlatd^Ps offices a subordinate judge's court, and a post office. 

In 1875 Kharepitati was abandoned, and the md,mlatd4r's and 
subordinate judge ’s offices were moved to Devgad. 

At the beginiur gf of the sixteenth century (1514) Barbosa mentions HUtorv. 
KbArepatan, Anijintni', as a small place where Malabdr vessels took 
on board cheap rice and vegetables.® In the course of the same 
century it is me iitioued as aplaco of trade and a resort of pirates.® 

In 1571 it was imriit by the Portuguese.* In the seventeenth 
century Kharop;it;ia is luoro than once mentioned as the best port 
on the Konkan coast. But these references belong to Vijaydurg 
rather than to Kh iri patan.*' In 1713 it was made over to Kdnhoji 
Augria, held by hull till his defeat by the Peshwa in 1756, and 
finally ceded to tlic British in 1818. In 1819 it was described as one 
of the most suita'ilc plactis for trade in the district. The largest boat 
could work up to it, and it was only about fifteen miles from the 
Bavda pass. Still its rrade wa.s small. The exports were valued 
at £9070 (Rs. 90,700), and the imports, chiefly of salt, at £16,100 
(Rs. l,6l,000).« 


On a small hill o\'er]ooking the town, is a fort about an acre in Fort. 
area. The walls and bastions wore taken down in 1850, and used 
to make the Vaghotan landing place.® The sites of twelve or thirteen 
mosques are shown , aud the remains of one, the Jama mosque, 
prove it to have been a building of large size. Outside of the 
present town is a very la.rge brick reservoir, ruinous and nearly 
dry, with an inscrijitiou stating that it was built by a Brahman 


* Col. 28S, 21st Nov. 1S78, “ Stajiley’s Barbosa, 73, 74. 

»De Coutto, VIII. 5<i9. IX. lO'I. * Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 640. 

‘ See below, p. 63. 

“ Gov. Rea. I3th M«’ 1S19, in Bom. Rev, Dianes 141 o! 1819, 2310. 

^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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in 1659. Noai' the muldle of the present town is a half-huried 
stone believerl to have been the boundary between the Hindu and 
the Musalmtln quarters. Among many tombs on the hill side a tew 
not otherwise distingniahable, lying east and we.st, are said to cotfei 
the graves of .lews. And in the middle of the present town tbeW 
is a colony of Karnatak Jains and a Jain temple said to be the only 
one in south Konkan. In the temple is a small black marble ido^ 
that was found three or four years ago in the bed of the river.’ 

Khed, the head-quarters of the Khed sub-division, with, in 1872, 
3817 people, stands at the head of the Jagbudi river. Surrounded 
by hills, the town is oppressively hot during March, April, and May. 
Its trade, in the hands of Vanis, is carried on during the fair season 
only. An indifferent cart road by Dapoli connects Khed with 
Harnai port twenty-six miles distant, and Sahara is reached by a 
bullhck track over the Arabola pass. The provincial cart road 
connecting it with Chipbm nineteen miles south, and with Poladpur 
twenty-three miles north, places Khed in indirect communication 
with the routes to the Deccan by the Kumbharli and Mahabaleshvar 
passes. Boats of light draught work up on the tide from Dabhol and 
Anjanvel to Khed. Besides the mamlatdfir’s and chief constable’s 
ofiBces, there is a post office, a vernacular school, and on the banks of 
a pond, a large rest-house with separate accommodation for European 
travellers. 

No references to Khed have been traced. Before 1873, when 
it was made a separate sub-divi.sion, it was the head-quarters of a 
petty division under Ddpoli or Suvarndurg. 

On the side of a low hill to tho east of the town are three small rock 
temples. Of their origin nothing is locally known. At present they 
are used by a family of lepers. Among sevei'al temples, none of 
architectural beauty, is one dedicated to the goddess Khedjai. To 
this idol, every third year, in the second fortnight of Ghaitra (April- 
May), a buffalo bull is sacrificed and a small fair held. Booths and 
shops are opened, and there is some little traffic in cloth and 
sweetmeats. 

Kol, in the D4poli sub-division, across the Sdvitri river south ol 
Mahdd, has in the river to tho gouth-east of the hill behind the 
village two small groups of rock temples. The first to the north-east 
of the village consists of a few broken cells of no pretension as to 
size or stylo. The other group to the south-east has one cel] 
rather larger than the others. All are apparently unfinished and 
are much damaged. In the second group are three short 
inscriptions.^ 

La'nje, in the Rdjdpur sub-division, on an old highway betweer 
Sdtavli on the Muchkundi and Vishdlgad fort, though now a place 
of no importance, is said to have once been a large Musalman town 
It had, in 1872, apopulation of 2532 souls, Hindus and Muhammadans, 


> Nairne in Ind, Ant. 11.321. In Bnrgess’ List it is stated that copper-plates 
were found here. Ind, Ant. II. 321. “ Burgess’ Hock Temples, 63. 
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The village-, rfl- viidliig on a level plain, is well supplied with water and 
considered ht alihy. It is joined by a made cart road with R^japur 
and Ratnaji’iri niuetoen and twenty-two miles distant. Except in 
sandals, vahaj iff, which have a good local name, the village has 
no trade. It draws its supplies chiefly from Rajapnr. From the 
time of the Peshwa up ro the 1st August 1879, when Veng’urla was 
made a sub- dU'iision, Ldnje was the head-quarters of a petty division 
of Rdjdpur. 

In the to'vn is the grave of a Muhammadan saint named Syed 
Chdnd Bukhfir ' Ali Fakir, said to have lived four hundred years 
ago. Yearly ar (he Magh (January-Fobruary) full moon a fair is held, 
when the tomli iSj with ceremonies and prayers, covered with a 
cloth and sprimcled with powdered sandalwood and cement. Hiirdus 
as well as Muiui umadans join in the ceremony, and the fair is largely 
attended by people from Lanje and the neighbouring villagfis. 
Shopkeepers comis from Rajapnr and open temporary booths at 
which for abmii a month coarse country and imported cloth and 
miscellaneous articles are sold. There is also a domed tomb near 
the town with uo ni' re definite history than that it marks the grave 
of a princess v ho died on a jouruej',^ 

Ma'chal, a I I'ty hill in the RajApur sub-division, a few miles south 
of the Ratn.igiri Kolhiipur road through the Amba pass, is by a 
narrow gorge te]:ariited from VishAlgad Fort and the main SahyAdri 
range. Crown 'd .vith a level plateau three and a half miles long 
and one and a Juill' broad, and freely supplied witli water, it is well 
suited for a sanitarium. According to the local story, in a narrow¬ 
mouthed cave on the western side of the hill there lived before the 
present cycle tbc tauif us sage Muchkimd. 

Malia'pral, in t he north-c.ast corner of tbe Ddpoli sub-division on 
the Sdvitri river < !g')itef n miles from Bankot and ten miles from 
Mahdd in Kolab i, vas Eorracn-ly an important Musalmaa town, and is 
still chiefly a MiiSfi raln settlement. It has a well attended weekly 
market for the sai e < - i salt fish and vegetables. Vessels of sixteen feet 
draught can at all -t iios of the tide run up the SdVitri to Mahdpral. 
Between Mahdpr.il and Mahadthe navigation is difficult, as the river 
narrows and shoa's vith many rocky ledges and reefs.* A cart road 
has lately been made fnom Mabapral to near PoMdpur the meeting 
place of the two fine roads through the Varanda and Fitzgerald 
passes. In connection with this new route a travellers' bungalow is 
being built at Maiiapral. 

Mahipatgad Petrt, about twelve miles from Kbed, facing tbe 
Hatlot pass and Mii k l iingad, the Mahabaleshvar' Saddleback,' stands 
at the head of a higli spur, that running parallel to the Sahyddris is 
crowned by the three ilorts of Mahipatgad, Sumargad, and Rasalgad. 
Reached by a very na t row difficult pass six miles long,* Mahipatgad 


' Nairne in Ind. Ant, fl. :U7. " Collector’s 4430, dated 12th Ceor. 1877. 

The most direct pructociVtk route from the northward is by the main road as 
far as the Government bungalow at PoUdpur, whence to the left a path leads over 
broken ground, and aft'iv sighting the fort, winds among and over steep hills. 

B 330- 44 
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is a table-land 120 acres in area, with no surrounding wall, but with 
well-built battlements and gateways in six places where the approach 
is ea.sy. The defences are in bad repair, the wood work is gone> and 
in many places the stone work is in ruin.s. On all sides the table-fand 
is surrounded by the village of Beldarvfidi.^ There are six gatesj to 
the north the Kotval gate formed by two battlements one on each 
side and joined with parts of the ramparts > to the north-east t^e 
Bed gate, Lai Devdi; to the east the Pusati gate formerly entere»ji 
by a ladder ; to the south-east the Yashvant gate and a thirty feet\ 
high battlement; to the south the Khed gate with traces of the path 
by which the garrison used to receive its supplies; and to the west 
the Shivganga gate called after a llnrj at the source of a rivulet. 
At the entrance of the south or Khed gate, is the foundation of 
a temple of Mfivuti and Ganpati, its walls half standing half fallen. 
Here according to one account there were SCO, and according to 
another 700 stables." Further on is a stone house forty-five feet 
long by fifty-four broad, and a temple of Pareshvar a voi’y strong 
building about twenty feet long by thirty-eight broad. It enjoys a 
yearly grant of £1 I0.v. (Bs. 15). In the temple enclosure are two 
ponds, with, on thoii’ banks, some engi’avcd stones. The local 
story that the fort was begun and left half finished by Shivdji 
is supported by tho heaps of mortar piled in several parts of the 
enclosure. ^.ITie rough and uneven ground within tho fort is over¬ 
grown with thorn bushes and other i)rnshwood. 

Maimatgad, perched on the top of a very high and steep spur 
of the Sahyiidri range, in the village of NigndvAdi, about six miles 
east of tho village of Dovrukh and 2^ miles south of the Knndi pass, 
covers an area of about sixty acres. It has no garrison and no 
water. Provisions can ho got from a village close by. In 1862, it 
was veiy ruinous and had four un.serviccable guns.® 

MaTvan,^ north latitude 16'’ 1/ and east longitude 7S^ 31', a busy 
port, the chief town of tho Malvan suh-division, had, in 1872, a 
population of about 14,000 souls. • Iii a bay almost entirely blocked 
by rocky reefs, there were formerly three small islands, two of them 
about a quarter of a. mile from tho shore, and the third separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel. On the larger of the two 
outer islands stands the famous fort of Sindhndurg, and on the smaller 
the ruined fort of Padmagad, now, at low tide, connected with tho 


Pursuing this pathway southwards, it is necessary to pass, at a distance of one and 
a half miles, along the whole west aide of the fort. Jieaching the valley, the ascent 
is gained over projecting spurs on the west, and leading over the south continuation 
of the range, the path winds over .spurs on the eastern side of it, and reaches two 
hamlets, whence a steep pathway leads to the top. It is about four miles from the 
beginning of the ascent on the west to the interior of the fort. Report on 
Mahipatgad, 18.54. 

’ BcklArvitdi, bricklayers’ suburb, i.s a strip of rugged land said to have been 
assigned to certain bricklayers brought by Shivaji to build the fort. 

- Foundations of this sort are found all over the fort. 

■’ (iov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

■' Tho. name Mklvan is said to come from the great salt marshes, ma/ia lavan, to the 
east of the town. Mr. G. Vidal, CtS. 
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alaud by a neck of sand. On wliat once was the inner island Chapto XIV. 
is now part of the mainland, lies, almost hid in palms, the old places of Interest, 
n of Malvan.^ The coast is very i-ocky and foul. Abreast the malvan or 
a large ship should not anchor in less than eight fathoms. Sindhudurg. 
th a south wind the landing is best in the little bay to the north 
Malvan point, and with a north-west wind in the Malvan harbour, 
a sunken rock now marked with a buoy, a quarter of a mile from 
north end of Sindhudurg island, the small steamer Johnston 
Castle was totally wrecked in 186-5.® The course is marked by 
buoys, and by night is shown by a red light fixed to a boat in the 
harbour and a green light on shore, which must be kept in one line 
by ships entering or leaving the port. 

Of the total 1872 population of 13,955 souls, 13,285 were Hindus, Populatton. 

442 native Christians, and 228 Muhammadans. Of the Hindus there 
were 1125 Brahmans and Sheuvis, 371 Vaiiis, 2056 Maratlias, 1092 
Gavdas, 231 Kmnbhars, 253 Sonars, 166 Sutars, 2471 Gabits, 4331 
Bhandaris, 354 Telis, 45 Bhdvnns or temple devotees, and 795 
‘ Others’. Of the Muhammadans 183 were classed as Shaikhs, and 
45 as Pathans. 

Till the new road from Bclgaum to Vengurla by the Parpoli pass Trade. 

was opened, Malvan was a place of considerable trade. Since then 
Vengurla has become the chief outlet for the produce of Belgaum 
and the neighbouring districts. A new road has lately been 
opened between Malvan and the Phouda pass, and a branch road 
made in 1877 as a famine relief work, joins it with the Parpoli pass 
at a point twelve miles east of Vengurla. As yet trade has sliown 
no signs of recovering. Formerly the chief imports from the Hoccan 
were food grains and pulses, cotton andShahapur cloth, with, in smaller 
quantities, molasses, tobacco, turmeric, chillies, oil nuts, aud 
myrabolans. To a small extent these goods, excepting cotton, are still 
received. The chief imports by sea are rice, piece goods, and fresh 
and dry dates. Formerly Malvan was a place of call for Arab 
vessels who brought dates and umbrellas, and in return carried 
cotton, cocoanuts, and food gTains to Bombay. The only exports by 
land are salt, cocoanuts, and cocoanut oil.® By sea, molasses, salt, 
tobacco, cocoanuts, betelnuts, coir, and plaited palm leaves still go 
in small quantities to Bombay and other ports. The average 
yearly trade during the five years Ending' 1877-78, was valued at 
£67,695 (Rs. 6,76,950) of which £29,258 2s. (Rs. 2,92,581) were 
exports and £38,436 18s. (Rs. 3,84,369) imports. The leading local 
merchants are Bhatias and Shenvis, Kasars who trade in cloth, 
and native Christians who deal in Shahapur cloth and imported 
piece goods. The petty retail grocers and shopkeepers are 


* This inner island was called Medha, but the channel separating it from the 
mainland has been long dried up. This island stretched from a point about a quarter 
of a mile to the north of the old Residency to the site of tlve custom house on the 
south, and in it stood the old fort of RAjkot. The modern town of Malvan has 
spi-ead far beyond the limits of the former island. 

^ Taylor’s .Sailing Directory, 390. 

* During the year 1877, 1200 tpns of grain worth about £10,400 (Rs. 1,04,000) were 
forwarded from Bombay to the Deccan districts by Malvan and the Phonda pass. 
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V^tiis. Bhenvi merchants deal chiefly in cloth, and Bhdtiaa in 
food grains and pulses, molasses, gallnuts, flax, chillies, tohaipco, 
and cocoanuts. The main street, Somvdr Path, running paraillel 
with the beach for about a mile, and containing all the principal 
shops, is clean and well kept. The houses are substantial tiled 
buildings, mostly with two stories. In the fair season a canopy of 
plaited palm leaves is raised from end to end to shade the strefflt 
from the sun. Every morning daring the fair season, in one of the 
side streets near the lauding place, a well attended fish market ik 
held. 


Manufactura. Until quite lately (1880) salt wa,s, for local use and for export, 
made at the pans to the east of the town, fl'he pans, of which 
twenty-nine were the property of private individuals and two of 
Government, produced a yearly avci’age of about 470 tons (26,350 
mans). Good red pottery is also mado from a rich clay found to 
the east of the town. 


Health. The water supply derived from wells is ample and generally good. 

There is no dispensary, hut a pj'ivate shop has lately been opened 
for the sale of common European medicines. Beyond occasional 
outbreaks of fever, and a prevalence of bilious complaints, the town 
is reputed healthy.’ The rainfall, averaging 73‘52 inches, is 
lighter than that recorded from any other station in the district. 
Very strong northerly breezes prevail throughont the fair season, 
especially in March and April. The site of the old Rosidencjy, now 
the rnarnlatdiir’s olfice, is aii'y ajid open, and at all times cool and 
pleasant. The native town, nestled in dense groves and orchards 
of eocoanut, Alexandrian laureP and cashew tree” is hot, close and 
relaxing. 

Thei'e is no municipality, fl-’ho project has always been received 
with disfavour by the people and has not been pressed, fl’he town, 
the head-quarter station of the revenue and police officers of the 
.sub-division, has a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, a sea 
custom house, and throe vernacular schools two for boys and one 
for girls. 

History. Though its chief interest is the fort of Sindhudurg, Malvan has 

for long lieen a place of considomble trade.’ In the sixtoontl 
century it is mentioned as a centre of traffic, with a high road to the 
Sahyadri hills.® About the middle of the seventeenth century, wher 


’ The natives say it agrees well with women, but badly with men, who lose flesl 
and vigour. This belief is to a gre.at extent borne out by the look of the men anc 
women. 

- Calophyllum inophyllum. ^ Anaoardium oocidentale. 

* The similarity of the name Melmgeris, the island of Meli, and the fact that thi 
ohief export was pex)per (I..assen Ind. Alt. I. 327) would seem to make it jirobabli 
that Ptolemy’s (150) island of Melizigeris, and the Periplus’ mart of Melizeigara 
and perhaps Pliny’s (77) Zigenia, and Strabo’s Sigerdis, were the island-town o 
Milandi or Millvan. Later on Ibn KhurdSldba (900) mentions MAli, an island fivi 
days south of Sanj^n in the north of Thdna (Elliot, I. 16), and A1 Biruni (10.30) hai 
Malia south of Saimur, that is Chaul in KolAba (Elliot, I. 66). The Arab traveller! 
may refer to M-ilvan or Milandi, but more likely to the M<a!abAr coast. Compare El 
Idrisi (1150) in Elliot, I. 85. Bo.m. Gov. Sol Kew Series, X. 156. 
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ShivAji £< ii ititd vSindhudurg, the creek about a mile and a half north Chapter XIV. 
of Mdlvan v.'iih navigable some miles up to Mdland or Milandi then pi^oeg oTlnterei 
a place of c imsiderablc traded In 1750, under the name Idolundij it 
is tnentioi um I as a fortified town belonging to Bhonsle, from whom, in MAlvan. 

1746 and t)io two following years, it was taken by the Portuguese History. 

Viceroy, ri( i re Michael Almeyda, who chased the pirates inland.* 

In 1765, the English stipulated that they should be allowed to have 
a factory at Malvan.* After its capture by the English in 1766, 

Mdlvan, on piiymeut of £38,289 12.s'. (Rs. 3,82,896) for loss and 
expenses, was restored to Kolhapur.* In 1792, the English again 
arranged to ha\''o a factory at Mdlvan.^ Since its cession by the 
Kulhfipur (.‘liiof (1812) Malvan has remained under the British. At 
first it haC a Ht'sldont and a civil and military establishment.® In 
1819, it was tin) eentro of a trade valued at £28,579 (Rs. 2,85,790), 
of which '.23,296 (Rs. 2,32,960) were imports and £5283 
(Rs. 52,830) (‘:>;poits.^ In 1834 it is said to have had a population 
of 10,000 souls.® 

'rho chill' object of interest is Shivaji’s fortress and coast capital, Sindhudurg. 
Sindhudurg, lir the Ocean Fort. On a low island about a mile 
from the shai'c, though loss striking than Suvarndnrg, it is very 
extensive,® hide loss than two miles rmmd the ramparts. The 
walls are low , ranging from twenty-nine to thirty feet.^® They are 
on an averag' twelve ihet thick, and have about thirty-two towers 
from forty to 130 yards apart. The tower.s ai-e generally outstanding 
semicircles with fine embrasures for cannon, with in most a flat 
seat on tic paraiiot, and stones projecting inwards drilled with 
flag staff holt .s. Hero and there narrow staircases lead from the 
inside to tie i:')]!' of tho walls. The entrance is at the north-east 
corner.'' Tlii' area of the fort is forty-eiglit acres. Once full of 
buildings in now a more shell with nothing inside hut a few small 


' Nnii-ne’s A, S. 1 i.iin Joftc de Caatvo (l.'iSS) mentions that at low tiilegallies coiiUl 
enter the rive' to ^dalnuili. .l*rini. Rt)t. da llosta da India, 22. 

■' Tieffenthaiwi , .dt-B. Hist, ct Oeog. 1. 412. 

n Grant lint!, MU. * Graham’s KolhAjmr, 4!»7. ^ Grant Huff, 509. 

« Mr. Halo, '.m l. Mtiy 1819 in Bom. Kev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2299. 

' Mr. Hale, ’I'otise figmes include small returns from 'Veiigurla, The chief details 
are, of imports, i nt ciiumt kernels £838, grain £1645, piece goods £2269, rice £12,865 ; 
of exports, cor ait i ;i seed £502, clarified butter £5!)4, hemp £1749, and piece goods 
£793. Mr. H h . :ilat May 1819 iiiBom. Rev. Diaries HI of 1819, 2319. 

® Oriental Cliretiau Spectator, V. 114 (1834). 

” The. figure oi tin fort is highly irregular with many projecting points and deep 
indentations. I'l i,i .i,rrangement has the advantage that not a single point outside of 
the rampart ii not oominaaded from some point inside. South Konkan Forts, 
1828. 

"* On the sea si.U bo Io-,v are the walls that at one place they seem almost below 
high water ievi il, iiid inside of the fort are masses of wave-woru rock and stretches 
of sand. Nairne r >18. 

" In 1828, the il irth and east faces were in very fair repair. A few fig trees had here 
and there made tl. oir appearance, hut they were of no great size. Tho state of the west 
and south faces wib ileplorable. In no part of either of them was the parapet entire, 
in most places i t h id been washed away by the beating of the monsoons so as to leave 
not above two l oci ;'eni.iining, and in many parts it was destroyed clear away from the 
level of the groi me aii d the whole of the terreplein or cannon platform was also washed 
away leaving g: ea' blocks of rough stone. A large atreteli of the west and smaller 
parts of tho sou h wall, were undermined. It was doubtful it the west wall would 
sUnd many yt n s more. In spite of repairs the buildings of the fort were, except the 
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teinples.’^ To the Marathas Sindhudurg is Shivaji’s cenotaph" and 
in its chief shrine Shivaji’s image is worshipped. The image is ol 
stone, and the head is covered with a silver, or, on high days, with® 
gold mask. In the stone of the walls prints of Shivdji’s hands anc 
feet are held in reverence and protected by small domes.® Besic),et 
the temple buildings the fort contains the huts of a few Gdbits wl|c 
have rented from Government the numerous cocoa palms that groyi 
within the walls. Inside the fort, near the temple stands a solitary 
Adausonia digitata, gorakh chinch, tree. The temple or shrine if- 
supported by a yearly cash allowance of £152 4,s. (Rs. 1522) assigned, 
in 1812, by the Kolhapur chief through his minister Ratndkai 
Appa.'* 

About the middle of the seventeenth century (1665), failing in his 
eft'oi'ts to take daujirafroiii the Sidi, Shi vAji chose Malvan with its 
rocky islands and reef-blocked harbour as liis coast hcad-quartoi'.s.' 
Be8ide.s the main fortress on the larger of the outer islands, at which 
he is said to have worked with his own hands, he fortified the sraallei 
island Padmagad, ajid on tlie mainland opposite the town and at the 
mouth of the creek about a mile and a half north, built the forts of 
RAjkotand Sarjekot.® At the time (1718) of the division of Shivflji’s 
dominions between the Kollu'ipur and SAtdra families, Malvan 
fell to the KolhApur chiefs, and under them became tho head, 
quarters of tho mo.st active and destructive of tlio coast pirates.' 


magazine and g.ateway, ill a wretched stoti! almost falling down. (Boutliern Koiikai 
Forts, 1828). Considerable repnira must have been cari-ied out, as in 18G2 the wait 
and bastions were, with few exceptions, ill fair order. There was no garrison, watei 
was abundant and supplies easily obtained. In tho fort were nineteen old guns, 
Gov. List of Civil Forts, 18(i2. 

1 In the 1802 list the area is given at thirty-one acres and it was said to coutaii 
thirteen houses, three temples, and one rest-house. Gov. List of Civil Forts. 

“ Grant Duff in Nairne’a Mff, 

^ But for their exceeding smallness these impvlnt.s are very aecimitc i-epresontationi 
of a hand and foot. Mr. I!. B. Wortliiiigton, C.S. 

■* Nairne’s M.S. Monday is the chief .lay for iSliivitji's worship and the Kolhdpui 
chief sends turbans and other presents. The slirine is seldom visited by pilgriiua ant 
is not honoured by a fair. Mr. (1. Vid.al, O.S. 

° The difficulty of tlie harbour entrance, and the cure taken in fortifying tlie laiii 
approach raise the belief tb.at SbivAji meant Mdlvan as a place of i-efugo should he hi 
brought to extremities. Nairiie's MS. " Grant Duff, I. 188 and IVairiie’s MS. 

’’ Grant Duff, I, 188 and Nairuc’s M.S. Of tlie Malvan pirates Millmrii (Oviciita. 
Commerce, I. 21)6) gives the following details ; In tin. seventeenth andeavly years of th( 
eighteenth centuries Malvan was the hea(f-quartei-,s of ijirates known as Malvaiis, s 
very cruel race, according to Grant Duff’, the most active and desperate of all the coasi 
corsairs. None but the K.dja fitted out vessels wliieh wore of three kinds, yalimts 
xhebai'K, and ijrabn. The gallvat bad generally two masts, was decked fore and aft, 
had square top sails and topgallant sails and was rigged mostly in European fashion, 
The shebar had also two masts the aftonnast and bowsprit very short, no top masts 
very little rigging and was not decked. Its largest sail was stretched on a yard oi 
very great length running to a point many feet higher than the mast. They saileii 
well and were tine vessels in fair weather and smooth water. Many were more thar 
150 tons burden. The profi had instead of bows, a projecting prow, either two orthre. 
masts, and was decked and rigged in European fashion. Vessels of all kinds earriec 
eight or ten small guns and about 100 men, I'hoir favourite rendezvous was a1 
Pigeon Island. They generally went on fifteen-day cruises, the common seamen al 
starting getting 4s. (Rs. 2) and the captaims 16s. (Rs. 8). On their return they go! 
grain and 6s. to 8s, or more, according to their rank and good foi-tune. Prizes wer« 
the property of the chief, but unless very well suited for service they were generally 
released. They sailed with no written commission and with instructions to take anj 
vessel they could master except such as had Englisli colours and pasBcs. Sometime! 
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^ut 1710 Hamilton^ describes tlie chief as an independent 
hooter who kept three or four grabs to rob all whom he could 
ter. In October 1715 his boats attacked two vessels, in one of 
ich was Air. Strutt, Deputy Governor of Bombay, but seven shots 
red them away.^ In 1730 the pirates of Malvan seized on an 
nglish wreck. This caused much dispute, but at last a treaty was 
oncluded with Shankar Pant the governor and commander-in¬ 
chief of Malvan.® In 1765 an expedition, under the joint command 
of Major Gordon and Captain John Watson of the Bombay Alai’ine, 
was sent against Sindhudurg. They speedily reduced the fort, and 
intending to keep it gave it the name of Fort Augustus. But as it 
was unprofitable and very hard to dismantle, the fort was given back 
to the Kolhapur chief, on his promising not to molest trade, to 
give security for his future good conduct, to pay the Bombay 
Government a sum of £38,289 (Rs. 3,82,890), and to let the English 
establish a factory at Malvan.* In the beginning of the present 
century, the Malvan pirates were as troublesome as ever. Towards 
the close of 1812, Colonel Lionel Smith, with a slight military force 
and a squadroir of small craft helped by the fifteen-gun cruiser 
Prince of Wales, went to Malvan and completely rooted out the 
nest of pirates.® 

Pandavgad, the other island fort, with an area of one acre, lies 
about half a mile from the mainland and within a mile of Malvan. 
This island, where Shivaji used to build ships, half reef half sand¬ 
bank, with ruins and cocoatiutpalms, is the prettiest part of Malvan.® 
In 1832 the walls were very ruinous, there was no garrison, and the 
supply of water was defective.^ 

Of the two mainland forts Rajkot and Sarjekot, Rajkot Fort 
stands within the boundaries of the town of Malvan, on rising 
ground surrounded on three sides by the sea. In 1828, Rajkot 
was a mere enclosure of dry stone, open towards the bay and 
flanked at three corners by towers of cement masonry, then entirely 
ruinous. Inside it were several buildings in tolerable repair, and 
the walls appeared never to have been intended except as a slight 
protection to them.® In 1862 the fort was in several places much 
broken down, there was no gain-ison and only one gun.” Near it are 
some building,s of interest, the barracks made in 1812, and the 
mamlatdar’s office, the old Resid?ncy, and probably the factory 
established about 1792.'® 
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they seized boats under English protection, evading the open assault by sending on 
some boats, who, examining the pass, contrived to steal or lose it and make off. Soon 
after, the rest of the pirates came up and seized the trader. In many cases restitution 
was demanded by the British Government and made without demur. 

1 New Account, I. 247. ® Low’s Indian Navy, I. 92. 

^ Low’s Indian Navy, I, 116. ■* Grant Buff, III. 99-100. 

^ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 278. 

*’ Nairne’s Konkan, 72. It is said to have been once held by MhArs. Gov. List of 
Civil Forts, 1862. ^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

* Southern Konkan Forts, 1828. “ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

™ The 1765 treaty had a provision for a factory. But as the stipulation was repeated 
in the 1792 agreement, the factory had probably not till then been started. Grant 
Duff, 509 in Nairne’s Konkan, lOo. 
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Sarjekot Fort, about If miles uortk of Rajkot in the village 
Rundi on the coasfcj is washed on the north by the sea and proteo 
on the three other sides by a ditch. In 1862 the walls were in 1 
repair and there was no garrison and no waterd Close to the to 
are a number of Christian graves, but only two with any writing c 
them. Of these one was raised by the officers of the station t 
Colonel Robert Webb commanding at Mffivan, who died in 1815 
The other is the tomb of a sorjeant. 

There is a small Roman Catholic chapel on the road leading to 
Achra. In tho town are Hindu temples dedicated to Rameshvar, 
Narayan, Sateri, Dattatray, and Murlidhar. 

Maudangad Port, on the high hill of the same name in Dapoli, 
about twelve miles inland from Bankot, has two forts and a 
triple stockade with an area of about eight acres.^ Of tho three 
fortifications, Mandangad proper, with two reservoirs, lies to the south, 
PUrkot is in the middle, and Jamba, with a dry reservoir, on the 
north. In 1862 the walls were in several places much ruined.* The 
likeness of tho name suggests that Mandangad may be Mandagora, 
a town of the Konkan coast, as mentioned by Ptolemy (1.50) and 
in tho Periplus (247). At the same time it seems more probable 
that Mandagora was on the coast at the mouth of the Bdnkot creek, 
on the site of the pre.sent villago.s of Bagrnandla and Kolmandla.^ 
Though they are probably much older, local tradition ascribes 
Mandangad to Shivaji, Parkot to the Habshi, and Jamba to 
Angria. They were taken in 1818 by Col. Kennedy with the loss 
of one seaman and nine or ten sepoys wounded.* 

Tho head-quarters of the Mandangad petty division have, since 
1859, been in Durgavddi, a small village of 577 souls and no trade, 
at the foot of tho hill. It has a mabalkari's and chief constable’s 
office, a post office, and a vernacular school.* 

Masura, about half w.ay between Malvan and Maland or 
Milandi on the Kal.avli crook, with, in 1872, 7308 people, has 
been identified with the famous Muziris of Ptolemy (150) and the 
Periplus (247), then one of the chief places of trade in western 
India.^ It is now pretty generally agreed that Muziris was 
further south on the Kauara or Malabar coast.* A place of very 


' Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. ” Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

® Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

■* Ptolemy’s Asia, X. ; McCrinrtle's Periplus, 129. See above, p. 192. 

* MS. Hecords iu Nairne’s Konkap, 114. The reduction of the forts of Mandangad 
and Jamba was announced in General Ordera of the 20th February 1818. In Colonel 
Kennedy’s detailed report, he specially thanked Captain Farquharson, Lieuts. Domi- 
nicctte and Capon, and the seamen and native officers for the intrepid and gallant 
manner in which they assaulted tho triple stockades in front of tho communication 

f ateway and carried tho forts by escalade. Service lleoord of H. M.’s XXIst 
legiment N, I. ® Mr. G. Vidal, C. S. ’’ Ind. Ant. II. 293. 

® Muziris has by Forbes, 178.3 (Or. Mem. IV. 109), and by Rennel, 1788 (Map of 
Hindustan XXXVII.), been identified with MirjAn near Kumta in north KAnara; 
Dr. Caldwell’s suggestion (Dravidian Grammar, Introd. 97), that Muziris is Muyir- 
katto, the modern Kranganor in Cochin, is, though this is much further south than 
Ptolemy puts it, now generally accepted (Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, Muziris ; McCrindle’s 
Periplus, 131), Yule (Cathay, If. 374) marks it doubtful. 
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trade, DPoducing chillies and sugarcane, Masura is the head* 
ters of a petty division of eleven villages. It was in-the 
lession of t]i.e Savants of Vadi up to about 1809 when a half 
fell to Kolhfi,pur. In 1811, the Kolhapur share came into 
hands of the British, and in the same year the Vadi share waa 
de over (o^ Kolhapur. After remaining under Kolhapur till 
45, this half also became British property.^ In a hamlet close 
Masura is a temple of Shri Dev Bharadi, in honour of whom 
every December a fair is held, attended by from 2000 to 3000 
persons. 

Mirya, m rtli latitude 17° 1'34" and east longitude 73° 18' 6", a 
high headland of bare laterite rock, lighter in colour tbft.T> the 
surrounding Lmd a,ud from the north and south looking like an island, 
lies in the Eat rii,giri sub-division about two and a half miles nortlj of 
Ratnagiri Port. Its very steep sea face, covered with large laterite 
boulders, ends near the water edge in cliffs of varying height. 
Mirya peak at its highest part, on which there is an old flag-staff, 
is 475 feet al)o /e the sea. 

Between Mi^v’el, the south-west point of the Mirya hill and the 
Ratnfigiri headland, lies Mirya Bay oue and a half miles long and 
one mile deo]), with, depths of from four to five fathoms to within a 
quarter of a inile of the beach. The shore is a narrow sandy 
strip in no purt more than six hundred yards across. It is 
covered witl locoa palms and fronted by a ridge of sand hills 
rising from twenty to thirty feet above high water, It connects the 
headland of Mirya with the mainland, and behind it is an 
extensive flat o!' mud and sand, in many places thickly overgrown 
with mangro\ e bushes and covered at spring tides, 'rhrough this the 
Shirgaon cre.h wuidii to the native town of Ratnagiri. The entrance 
to this creek is on the north side of the Mirya headland where it 
joins the K41i )ji,.Uwi rivei', a large inlet, with, at the north side of its 
mouth, the villngo and temples of KtLIbadevi. Large native craft 
come up the S birgaon creek at high watei’, and lie off a landing place 
near the nati >m town of Ratnagiri. Part of the new road from 
RatniLgiri to Mi ya, which runs parallel to this creek^ is also used as 
a wharf for nati' o craft. In the north of Mirya Bay is a sunken 
rock called tho Mutldli? Shoal, with, at low water, a depth of only five 
feet. On all .sides shoal water stretches for one and a half cables, 
but at two cal ItM there is a depth of six fathoms. 

On the uo’tlt side of Mirya headland is Kalbadevi Bay in 
whose south-i'a.'-1, conier there is, in five fathoms mud, sheltered 
anchorage from > uuth-wesTj winds. Here, during the stormy season 
of 1857, troops v^ere safely landed in smooth water.* In connection 
with the Ambi . | ssh pi'oje<Jt a good cart road has lately been made 
from Ratnagiri to this landing place. 

Na'ndoS Foi't, in Nandos village in the Mdlvan snb-division is 
not more than t quarter of an acre in area. In 1862 it was 


* From local inform ition. 

T> _la 


' Hydrographic Notice No. 17. 
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surrounded by a ditch and was in fair repair. There was 
garrison. Water and supplies were abundant,^ 

Novra, in the Ratndgpri sub-division, at the mouth of 
Nevra creek, about ten miles north of Ratndgiri, had, in 18i 
8336 people. A little north is Ganp.'iti Pol, where, about K 
years ago, one Govind Pant Bundela built and dedicated a tempi 
to Ganpati. The temple and adjoining buildings stand on a sitt 
cut and levelled from the cliff, close to the sea beach. Besides the 
principal shrine there is a large rest-house and fresh water 
reservoirs. A yearly allowance of £120 (Rs. 1200) is made to the 
temple by the chief of Sangli. Pairs are hold twice a year, with 
an attendance of from two to three thousand persons, 

Nivti Fort, in the village of Kochra, six and a half miles south 
of Jdalvan and eight north of Vengurla, stands at the mouth of a 
small creek in rather a striking bay. Rennell (1788) suggested that 
Nivti was Ptolemy’s (150) Nitra and Pliny’s (77) Nitrias, ‘ where 
the pirates cruized for the Roman ships ’. But this is very doubtful, 
and as far as has been traced, Nivti has never boon of importance 
as a centre of trade.^ The average yearly value of trade, for the 
five years ending 1877-78, was £3167 8s. (Rs. 31,674) of which 
£2604 16s. (Rs. 26,048) represented exports and £562 12s. (Rs. 5626) 
imports,* 

Nivti fort, on a very picturesque and well wooded headland 
about 150 feet high, is a complete ruin.* In 1786 it was taken by 
the Kolhapur troops and soon after restored to Sdvantvadi.® In 
the early years of the present century (1803 and 1810), after being 
taken, and retaken by these rival chiefs, it in the end remained 
with the Savants. In 1818, when British power was established, 
the southern villages continued to suffer from the raids of the 
Savantvadi garrisons of Nivti and Redi. Under Sir W. G. Keir a 
force* was sent into the Konkan, and on the 4th February 1819 
Nivti was invested and given up without resistance.^ 

PaTgad Fort, about one and a half acres in area, stands on the 
crest of a high hill on the north-west boundary of Khed. In 1862, 
it was in ruin, with nine old useless guns. It is said to have been 
built by Shivaji and was taken in 1818 by Colonel Kennedy.® The 


* Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

s Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of HindusMn, .81, Nitra or Nitrias is more eommonly 
identified with the Feripfus (247) Naoura and so probably with HonAvar (Lassen^ 
liid. Ant. III. 67). In 1819 its trade was insignificant. MMvan Resident to Gov. 81st 
May 1819 ; Revenue Diaries 141 of 1819, 2299. 

* Nairne’a MS. Tieffenthaler (Res. Hist, et Geog. I. 513) described it (1750) as a 

very scarped rock strengthened with seven towers, It had a ditch on the land and 
was inaccessible from the sea. * Naime’s Konkan, 105. 

A wing of the 89th Regiment; 2J battalions native infantry ; 3 troops of native 
cavalry and artillery, Nairue’s Konkan, 127, 

® The details were : the head-quarters of the IVth Rifles, crossing the river at 
Karli, arrived before Nivti on the 2rid February 1819. On the 3rd the batteries 
opened and on the following day the fort capitulated and was taken. Service 
Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 29. ’’ Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

® Blue Book on MarAtha War, 1803. Nairne’s Konkan, 115. Service Record of 
H.M.'s XXIst Regiment N, I. (Marine Battalion). 
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attack was iliitioult and dangerouSj as the assailantsj a detachment Chapter XIV. 
of the Marii.e Uattalion, had to climb a steep hill under heavy fire Places of Interest 
from two for ts On the north slope is a large temple grove, devrdn, 
and at the fool in Dri-poli,, lies the village of Pali!, with, in 1872, 2596 
people chiefl ' ( 'hitpavan Brahmans. 

Pa'lldavgad Port. See Mai van. Panxiavga .0 Fort, 


Pa'vas, up I small creek six miles south of Ratndgiri, had, in 
1872, a popul.itl m of 2652 souls. In 1819 it was a small port with 
very little trade • The bold headland guarding the noi’th entrance 
of the river is kiniwu as Pdvas point. 

Passes,® Tl o chief passes are, Hatlot, Ambavli, north Tivra, 
Kumbharli, Mnlii, south Tivra, Kundi, Amba, Vishiilgad Shevgad, 
and Phonda. 

Pedhe, or Pa raslaura'm, a Chiplnn village on the north bank 
of the Vdshishi i opjK'site Chiplun and the island and fort of Goval, 
had, in 1872, a populaiion of 1530 souls most of them Brahmans. 
On a hig‘h hill sicp') ciommauding a fine view of the river and close 
to the provincii ' l I'oinl frora Chiplun to Khed and Poladpur, the 
village is oolebr;iti d as the seat of the ancient shrine of the Konkan 
reclaimer Parasliu 'iim, and as the traditionary birth-place of the 
powerful class oJ ('lutpsivan Brahmans, whose head-quarters lie in 
the tract round iJ.iimli, Khed, and Chiplun.* Before the time of 
Parashurdm, so inithe story, the sea washed the Sahyadri cliffs. 
Parashuram, whi oijlonged to the priestly class, having subdued 
the Kshatriyds ar d given away all the lands above the Bahyddris, 
by shooting an art-div out to sea reclaimed the Konkan for his own 
use.* The chief tom i le, dedicated to Bhargavram or Parashuram, is a 
central shrine surrounded by two smaller buildings. At the back of 


PAvas, 


Passes, 


Pbdhk, or 
PAIlASU17Iti.ia. 


' Collector to Cov. 1 Uli .fiily H19 ; Revenue Diarieg 142 of 1819, 2578. 

“ For further partiouiai :, Hoe Chapter VI. p. 116. 

Of the Ohitpiivaus, kl.iiJi? a,re given above, p. 111. 

* The Story of Parash u ’ i u ia tl lat he was the son of the Brithman sage .Taniatlagui. 
Parashurhin’s mother an 1 1 t he wife of the great Kshatri king, Sahasrarjun, were sisters. 
The sage Jamadagni Wi s i nor, lud hie wife was forced to do .all the household duties 
with her own hands. Coii’ day, fetching water, she thought of her sister’s grimdeur 
and her own poverty, r' a she »viis thus thinking the pitcher became empty. The sago 
asked her why herjdtchrr a as, etnirty, and when she told him how the water had 
leaked away, he blamed 'u i for ihinking her sister’s state better than her own. She 
said ; ‘If I want to ask m . » aCf r there is hardly food for ten men,’ ‘ I have,’ the gage 
replied, ‘ food for ten tho n.nnl, but I do not think it wise to call a Kshatri to dinner’. 
She pleaded that they shml 1 be asked, and her sister and her husband came with a 
large following. Frora bia v\iBh-fulIilling cow and never-empty jar the sage satisfied 
the king and all his men. l.c.-u nina the source of tho sage’s store of food, the king 
carried off the cowand tho uir, and killed the sage, forcing him to lie on a bed of 
pointed nails. Grieved ■« itii the result of her foolishness the sage’s wife committed 
suicide. Thus orphaned I’ainburira vowed vengeance on the Kshatris. Attacking 
them with his axe, parnhi, lie broke their power, slew all who did not forfeit their 
birthright by mixing with rdu Hhndras, and gave the whole of their lands to Brdhmans. 
Fining that he had left no i.md for himself, he prayed the sea, which then washed 
the Sahyidri cliffs, to cart t im up a kingdom. The sea refused and Parashurim 
determined to drive it back .Stmnling on the SahyUdris he shot an arrow westward and 
before it the sea retired. Ilut f lu sea god had sent a friendly bee to bore ParashurAm’s 
bowstring, and the arrow fell slicut reclaiming only a strip about forty miles broad. 
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tStapter XIV . the enclosure is a reservoir called in honour of Parashuram’s shooting, 
VlaOM of Interest, arrow spring, ban ganga. The temple, with a yearly income of 

Fedrs or about £250 (Rs. 2500) from cash allowances and the revenues of 

ParashcbAm. three villages, is visited by many pilgrims on their way from 

Benares, Dwarka, and other sacred places to the shrine of Rameshvar 
in the extreme south. Morning and evening at eight, when the idol 
is bathed and dressed, a gun is fired. A yearly festival on the 
third day of the first fortnight of Vawhakh (April-May) is attended 
by from three to four thousand people. 

Posts. Ports. The Ratndgiri seaboard, stretching north and south for 

160 miles, contains twenty-nine ports and harbours. Of the whole 
number, nine, Bdnkot, Harnai, Ohiplun, Sangameshvar, RatnAgiri, 
Rajapur, Kharepatan, Malvan, and Vengurla, are places of some 
trade and consequence; the rest are small, offering during the fair 
season more or less complete shelter to coasting craft, but with 
little or no trade. 


Ratnagiri ports are of two classes, coast ports on sheltered bays 
and river mouths, and inland porks up tidal creeks generally at the 
point where navigation ceases. Dkbhol in former times, and now 
Ratnigiri, Malvan, and Vengurla are exceptions. But from the 
ruggedness of the inland country, and in former times from their 
freedom from pirate attacks, trade has always centred at the inland 
harbours. The coast .settlements have been little more than fishing 
villages with, in the fair season, some stranger merchants and a 
small traffic chiefly in salt and grain. 

pRACHiTOAD Fokt, Prachitgad Port. See Uohitgad. 

PuBANGAD. Purangad, a village, in 1872, of 512 souls, on the brow of a 
barren point at the mouth of the Muehkundi river, twelve miles souti 
of Ratn^iri, used wrongly to be called Rajapur.‘ In 1819 it was a 
small port with little trade.® The average yearly trade, during the 
five years ending 1877-78, was valued at £ 13,245 10s. (Rs. 1,32,455). 
of which £7267 8s. (Rs. 72,674) were exports and £5978 2s, 
(Rs. 59,781) imports. On the top of the hill is the small square fort 
of Purangad without outworks, covering an area of twenty-two acres 
Under the Peshwa's government no revenue was exacted from fields 
within the fort as they were brought into cultivation by fort men, 
gadkaris. In 1829, though frtied from service, these men still 
continued to enjoy the land rent-free.® In 1862, except about thirtj 
feet that had crumbled away, the walls were in good repair. It had 
seven guns and about seventy cannon balls all unserviceable.* Ever 
at high tide, the river admits only very small coasting craft, whiol 
ply as far as Sdtavli about twelve miles inland.® 


’ Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 389. 

“ Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 ; Eeveaue Diaries 142 of 1819, 1378. 

^ Lieut. Dowell, Survey Officer, 1st Nov. 1829 ; Rev. Kec. 225 of 1851, 254-265. 

* Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

'' Dom Joao de Castro (15.38) calling it the river of Betel, because much betel grew 
on its banks, describes it as having good water and a large and open mouth. Th« 
roadstead on the north was a gunshot from the rock. Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa ds 
India, 33. 
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Ra'ja'puv, noi'th latitude 16° 37' 50" and east longitude 73° 22' 
22", with, in 1872, a population of 5368 souls, the chief town of the 
Rajapur sub- livision, is built on a slope rising from the water's edge, 
at the head of a tidal creek, thirty miles south-east of Ratnagiri 
and about fifveeri miles from the sea. Rajapur is not now the port 
it once was V'ossels cannot ply within three miles of the old stone 
quay.' The liay, about three-quarters of a mile broad, passes 
mland for sibout a mile between steep latcrite cliffs. It is broken 
into severfil small coves and inlets, into the largest of which, 
Tulsanda, o 1 1 lie south side, small vessels caught in a south-west gale 
can run. W ell sheltered from north-west gales, with westerly winds 
a heavy short sweil makes it, except on the north side, a not very 
safe anchorsigi'.^ iN’iitive vos.sels discharge and load at Jaytapur on 
the left bank i ‘f ilie riven- about four miles from the entrance, which 
among early l’,iiri>pean travellers shared with Rajdpur the honour of 
naming the ::’iv e r. There is only seven or eight feet of water on 1;he 
bar at low ti Ic, but further in abreast Jaytdpur are depths of from 
fifteen to twirniy-l'our feet. 

The oldest looking and best preserved towm in the Konkan, its 
streets are sh op anri narrow and the mai'kots paved and roofed. 
The old Eng.ish iact.jry, a massive stone building with an enclosure 
leading to the .‘( ii, now used as a Government office, and another 
e(jually large n i tied European building probably the French factory, 
give the tow n a sqiecial interest. It is also peculiar as the one 
Ratn/tgiri pore to \'i']ii.;!h Arab boats still trade direct.® 

In 1872, of a total popidatiou of 5308 souls, 3205 were returned 
as Hindus, 21‘O as Musalmhna, six a.s Portuguese, and one as 
a European. < M' the Hindus 621 were Brahmans, 528 V^nis, 
440 Bhandarii, 3i!5 'lelis, 144 Mhars, 144 Shindas, 149 Kunbis, 101 
Guravs, 99 Soi ai s,!l'8 Marathas, and 556 'Others’. Of the Musalmans 
838 were olaisi d a.s Shaikhs, 38 as Pathans, 3 as Syeds, and 
1277 as 'Other Ivlusulmans’. 

During the JVii - season active communication is kept up between 
Bombay, the Ilia I;ibar coast, and the Deccan. Every year a few 
Arab vessels fjuui Zanzibar and the African coast bring fresh 
and dry dates to e.'ichange for molasses and other produce. The 
average yearly I rude, during- the*five years ending 1877-78, was 
£250,827 (Rs. 2;.,08,270), of which £122,558 (Rs. 12,25,580) 
represented exjiorts and £128,269 (Rs. 12,82,690) imports. Prom 
Bombay, piece gn ids, metals, aud miscollaneous commodities, and 
from Malabm-, iio loanuts and betelnuts ai-e imported for local use 
and for through cui-riago to the Deccan. From the Deccan, to meet 
local wants and 0 i- export to Bombay, come food grains, cotton, 
molasses, turmerii, chillies, tobacco, clarified butter, oilseeds, and 
other products. V cry little local produce is exported. The trade is 


' Collector to Gov. •2‘i61, Slst November 1878, 

® It IB high water i t f ill ati.f) ohi-inge of the moon at 10 hours 45 minutes. Ordinary 
mean springa rise si> fi et five inches, neaps rise four feet five inches. Bom. Gov. 
Gazette, 3rd July 18’, 9, /Ol, ^Nairnc’s Konkan, 131, 
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almost entirely a through traffic. The system of trade is similar 
to that at Chiplun and other old fashioned isolated Konkan towns. 
Business is in the hands of local merchants, chiefly Bhatias, 
Brdhmans, and Musalmans. A few paid agents of Bombay firms 
come down for the fair season to buy cotton and other goods, 
and arrange for freight to Bombay. Goods from the Deccan and 
Bombay are consigned to the local merchants. On arrival they are 
sold and re-sold to petty dealers, continually changing hands until 
they are distributed amongst the consumers or re-exported. The 
through trade is limited to the fair season (October - May), and 
as at Chiplun, during thi.s busy time a large trading camp is 
formed, every available space near the market and the landing 
place being filled by temporary booths and warehouses. The chief 
streets are well kept and paved, and the permanent shops are 
substantially built. During the hot months, March, April, and 
MaCy, the streets are shaded from the suu by a continuous canopy of 
plaited cocoanut leaves, stretching from house to house and making 
a temporary arcade. Transactions in exchange bills and sales of 
gold and silver are said to be larger hero than at any town in the 
district. 

There is direct communication with Kolhapur and the 
neighbouring Deccan districts by a provincial cart road through 
the Phonda pass towards Nipani, and by an easy bullock track 
over the Anaskura pass. By these two routes in 1877, 5640 tons 
of food grains, worth £46,400 (Rs. 4,64,000), were carried 
through Rajapur from Bombay to the Deccan. During the same 
season 48,000 carts passed from Rajapur over the Phonda pass. 
The trade of the town will be greatly benefited by the proposed 
telegraph line, which will place it in communication with Bombay 
and the leading Deccan marts, as well as with Ratnagiri, Vengurla, 
and Chiplun. A cart road over the Anaskura pass, a work long 
under contemplation, will also do much to revive the ancient 
commercial importance of Rajapur. 

There are no manufactures of importancG. The rod powder, guldl, 
thrown about at Iloli time (February-March), is made in large 
quantities and sent to Bomb.ay and other places.^ 


Buildings. The town has a mamlatdar’a office, a subordinate judge’s court, a 

post office, a vernacular school afld a native library, and is the seat 
of the chief police officer of the sub-division. 

Municipality. Rajapur was made a town municipality from the 1st April 1876. 

The revenue, chiefly from octroi duties, house-tax including water 
rate, pound fees, and licenses for the sale of poisons, amounted in 1877 
to £460 (Rs. 4600), and in 1878 to £475 (Rs. 4750). In 1879, in 
consequence of reductions in octroi duties it fell to £378 (Rs. 8780). 
The streets are well lighted, a small conservancy establishment is 
maintained, and a dispensary is about to bo opened. 


1 This powder, the dried and ground pith of the root of the wild banana in form 
like flour, is imported from Malabilt and dyed at Rajapur with patang, Ccesalpinia 
sappan. 
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The tovs^n is built on the sides of steep hills at the meeting of the 
Riijapur tid;)l river and a large rainy weather torrent called the 
Kodavli river- spanned by a picturesque Maratha bridge. The 
water of Ihe Ebrjapur river is brackish, and that of the Koddyli is 
nearly lost in the river bed above the town. Water can bo found by 
sinking holes in the silt bed of the Koddvli. But as the town 
drains into Ui, and the river bed during tho fair season is used as 
a camping;- {’■round, tho water is foul and unwholesome. During 
March, Ajirii, iiud May, tho scarcity of good water was formerly 
much felt, t’kolera, small-pox, and other epidemics were frequent, 
and bowel (liMijiisog, due to impure water, wore always present. The 
town is la d < ut in very narrow paved streets, rising in tiers one 
above the otlier on tho hill side, and though the roofs are mostly 
tiled, in tlu boi: stiason when water was scarce, disastrous fires have 
been frequent. 
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As far bin k as 1826, an energetic native official, observing that 
the torrei t of the Kodiivli river was each year dammed by the 
villagers lii point throe miles above the town, hollowed a rough 
earth cbrnmi'l, and succeeded in bringing a little water to the top 
of the hill iKil.ind Ratnagiri, The scheme was shelved for want 
of funds till tbi municipality, under the presidency of Mr. A. T. 
Crawford, C S.. adopted, and at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
carried to cmujtletion the works which now supply the town. Half 
of the coat vvas met by popular svibscriptions and current municipal 
income; tlie remuiuing £1500 (Rs. 15,000) were, with tho sanction of 
Governmeiil , raised by a loan in the open market. The head works 
are a masonry dam 130 feet longand \1\ high. The lake thus formed, 
upwards of luilf a mile long and with an average breadth of 250 feet, 
contains aijout; 60.000,000 gallons of water. 'The draw-off for the 
present Rajilpur population being only 100,000 g,allon3 a day, the 
balance is niiplied to irrigation. On the north side a sluice one and 
a half feet si |iiare supplies the water required for the irrigation of the 
fields below the site oi the dam, and on tho south side are the outlet 
works and pi[io f o r scouring tho bottom of the lake. The supply pipe, 
six inches i u ■ 1 iuinetor, discharges into a small reservoir, thus breaking 
the head of v-;der. Its top is about four feet under the surface of 
the lake. Bu ow the top are two openings fitted with plugs, and as 
the surface of the lake sinks, each ^f those is opened in turn, the 
discharge being governed by a sluice. After passing from tho lake 
through tlie ]Kmdj the water enters a slab-covered concrete-lined 
channel fifi enn inches high and one foot wide cut in tho hill side. The 
channel foiloA ing'' the outline of the hill, with an average fall of nine 
feet a mile, ittuL Ity syphons and aqueducts crossing several water¬ 
courses at a ptint where tho hill slopes abruptly towards the 
town, flows tlifough a filter into a service reservoir capable of 
holding threi days' watoiosupply for the present population of the 
town. Pr )ti the res(3rvoir tho water is distributed through the 
town by cssl mid v?rought-iron pipes of various sizes from a half to 
four inchef. In eimry convenient position stand-pipes are raised 
for the use of the public. Fire plugs have also been fixed at every ^ 
200 feet al nig the various mains, and the necessary hose has been 
provided, thif jiressure being sufficient to throw water over the 
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highest houses in the town without the aid of a fire engine. 
Small branch pipes for the supply of private houses are fitted up on 
the application and at the expense of the occupants.^ 

At the time of the first Musalman conquest (1312), Eajapur was 
the chief town of a district.'* In 1638 it is said to be one of the 
best Deccan maritime towns.® In that year Courten's [Association 
established a factory at Rajapur, and ten years later (1649), the 
Musalmfin governor offered the trade to the Presidency of Suraty 
and because of its pepper, cardamoms, and freedom from Dutch 
interference, the offer was accepted.^ In 1660 and 1670 Shivaji 
plundered the town sacking the English factory. In 1673 it is 
mentioned as then a French and formerly an English factory,® In 
the terms of a treaty with Shivaji the factory was again established, 
but it was never profitable.® In 1686, after the unsuccessful 
expedition of Aurangzeb’s son Sultan Muazzam, his brother 
Sult4n Akbar, who had long been in rebellion against his father, 
hired a ship commanded by an Englishman, and embarking 
at Rajapur, sailed to Maskat, and from Maskat went to Persia-^ 
In 1713 Rajapur was handed over to Angria.® About this time 
(1710-1720) Hamilton states that formerly both the English and 
French had factories, and that the country produced the finest 
hatelas and muslins in India. Now (1720), ho adds,'arts and 
sciences are discouraged and the port deserted’. He noticed its fine 
artificial water cisterns and a natural hot bath within three yards 
of a cold one, both reckoned medicinal.® In 1756 it was taken by 
the Peshwa from Angria.*® In 1819 Rajapur was, in the extent of its 
trade and in the number and wealth of its people, much ahead of 
any other south Konkan port. The river was not very good, large 
boats having at one-third of the way up to move their cargoes into 
small boats. But trade was encouraged by specially easy rates, 
fflie inland trade was through the Anaskura pass to all the chief 
towns of the Maratha states. In 1818 the total value of the imports 
was returned at £52,688 4.v. (R.s. 5,26,882) and of the exports at 
£23,217 2s. (Rs. 2,32,171). The chief items were, among exports 
hemp £6101 10s. (Rs, 61,015), piece goods £5147 (Rs. 51,470), 
turmeric £2707 14s. (Rs. 27,077), molasses £1426 4s. (Rs. 14,262), 
cotton £1210 14,s. (Rs. 12,107), salt £1086 14s. (Rs. 10,867) ; and 
among imports, cocoanut kernels £16,689 8.v. (Rs. 1,66,894), drj 
dates £7611 2s. (Rs. 70,111), oocoanuts £2928 18s. (Rs. 29,289), 
grain £2505 (Rs. 25,050), and incense £1466 6s. (Rs. 14,663).* 
In 1834, Rajapur was a great mart for goods to and from the 
Kamatak and Southern Maratha Country. The exports were cloth 


' Collector to Commissioner S. D 3104, 1st December 1878. 

* Jervis’ Konkan, I. 81. As so many names along the Konkan coast are Grecised 
it seems probable that Ptolemy’s (150) Turannosboas is EAjdpur. See above, p. ,308. 

* Mandelslo in Harris, II. 130 

'* Bruce’s Annals, 344, 357, 368 in Nairne's Konkan, 120. 

® Fryer’s New Account, 59. 

* Grant Duff, 118, ' Naime in lud. Ant. H. 320. ® Grant Duff, 186, 

“ Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. ''' Naime’s Konkan, 92. 

u MAlvan Resident toHov. Slst May 1819. 
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clarified lju ler, and pepper; the imports dates and other dried 
fruits, an<l i -ou. The population, estimated at 1000 houses exclusive 
of strangers, was always numerous in the dry season. There was 
a great st ir among the people, and a good deal of business in the 
hands of (i ijars, Cutchis, and Musalmans, and a large number of 
Vanjaris. It had one Hindustani and three Marathi schools.' 

The only itronjahold is a small fort, gadi, on the right bank over 
the river, nr w used as the raamlatdiir’s office. On slightly rising 
ground with a filhd up ditch on the south side, the fort is a strong 
masonry Imilding surrounded by a wall with two bastions. In 1818 
it was tal er possession of by the troops under Colonel Imlack.® 
In 1862 the biiilding was strong, but the wall, except one bastion, 
was somewliiM; bioken. Water was plentiful and supplies could easily 
be obtained. There were four old and unserviceable guns.^ The 
English file ory, now used as a Government office, seems to have 
been started in 1649 and closed in 1708."'' During this time the 
factory sviffi. red greatly from the disturbed state of the country. 
It was sacked by Hhivaji in 1661, and as a punishment for furnishing 
the Bijapnr ditig with war stores, the factors were imprisoned until 
a ransom w is paid. The factory was closed at a loss of £3718 
(10,000 pog‘ nfu,?). In 1668 it was re-established, but after two years 
(1670) wns igain plundered by Shivaji and withdi-awn.® Restored 
in 1674 it was again closed in 1681. It was for a fourth time 
opened in r'02, but after about ten years w^as finally withdrawn.® 
Of the Fi'ciich factory, now in ruins, little is known. It was 
probably started about 1667,^^ and was sacked by Shivaji in 1670.® 
Whether it wns aguiu opened is not known. It was closed before 
1710.® 

The hot soring mentioned by Hamilton at the foot of the hill 
about a mile from the town, is still, for its virtue in curing rheumatic 
and skin diseases, much frequented by natives. The water from 
the side of the hill, about 300 yards from the south bank of the river, 
flows into a ten fe^st square stonepaved cistern, and thence through 
a short pipe nading in a stone cow’s head, pours in a full stream 
into the rb ei. With a temperature of about 120° the water has no 
special tasi e ir smell. 

About a mile fram the hot spring is a spring whose water flows 


* Oriental ( hr atlan Spectator, V. 110 (1834), 

- Service Ecc >r,l n( H. M.'s IVth Rifles, 28. * Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

* It was here that the; able but unfortunate Sir John Child, afterwards (1682-1690) 
President of tbi (hnnpany, spent several of his first years in India. The Factor at 
Rijilpur was Ins uncle, and according to Captain A. Hamilton, who never lets a 
chance of .abnaiiiu; him pass. Child drew the notice of the Company to some irregulari¬ 
ties on his uncle’s part, and in reward, at the early age of twenty-four, got Himself 
appointed his uncle s snooessor. New Account, 1.245. 

•Bruce’s Annuls, II. 399. 

* Nairne’s K oi t an, 120 ; Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. 

^ On 16th (ieti bei 1667, the first French factory was established at Surat. Milburn’s 
Oriental Comme < e, 1. 381. ® Bruce’s Annals, II, 399. 

® Hamilton's New Account, I. 246. Mr. Naime (Ind. Ant. III. 319) mentions that 
the D.utoh had .i-. one time a factory at Rajapur, 

Trans. Bi in. Gifo. Sec, VII. 159 (1846). 
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at uncertain times, never more than once in two years. The usual 
season of its flow is in the hot months, rarely or never during the 
rains. It suddenly begins, flows for two or three months, and 
dries up without warning. It is held in great reverence and 
called a Ganga. Immediately the flow begins, Hindus from long 
distances come and bathe, first in the hot spring and then in the 
cold intermittent spring. A number of small ponds have been 
built for the use of the bathers. As in similar cases the spring is 
probably a natural syphon. In the middle of the town is a temple 
of Vithoba with a large rest-house used by travellers and religious 
beggars, hairs in honour of the god are held twice a year in Aahccdh 
(Juno-July) and Kdrlik (October-November), when a considerable 
crowd of people assemble. 

The large Musalinan population have a number of mosques built in 
di^ront parts of the town. None are of any size or architectural 
beauty. The Jama or chief mosque is near the Kodavli bridge. 
No other old Musalman remains have been discovei’od. 

Ra'jkot Fort. See Malvan. 

Ra'mgad Fort, on a hill within the boundaries of Belebudrui 
village in the Malvan sub-division, is a citadel with an area of abouf 
eight acres. Except a towered wall leading to a reservoir, there 
are no defences, '['ho walls about eighteen feet high, ten thick 
and more than 700 yai’ds in circumference, have fifteen small towers 
most of them with three einbrasni’os. The west gateway is ar 
eight feet wide and fifteen feet long passage, lined with stone steps 
between the fort wall and a tower about eighteen feet high and 
eighteen in diameter. Inside the fort are the coininandant^s house 
and an interesting ruined temple about thirty-six yards square. 
In 1862 the walls wore in a dilapidated state. There was no garrisoi 
and no water. There were twenty-one guns and 106 cannon balls 
all old and useless.^ R.amg.ad surrendered on the 6th of Apri 
1818 to a detachment of the IVth Rifles under Captain Pearson.® 

Randpa'r, a village of 500 souls, lies at the top of the snug and 
deep little cove of Pavas, about six miles south of Ratnagiri. 

Hasa'lgad Fort, in Khod, at the south end of the spur whicl 
further north is crowned by the Sumargad and Mahipatgad forts 
has an area of about five acres. Loss elevated than either of th( 
above forts, Rasalgad is approached by an easy ascent whicl 
begins on the west and is about three miles from the village o 
Mandva. Narrow in the north, the fort gradually broadens 
dividing in tho south into two spurs, one running to the south-eaa 
the other to tho south-west. The fort is entered from the nortl 
by a very massive gate guarded by a tower and high battlements 
In a crevice in the wall opposite the gate is an image of Marut 
the monkey god. About eighty yards inside is a second gatewa; 


> Mr. R. B. Worthington, C.S. s Gov. List of Civil Forts. 

* Service Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 23 
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also stroaf^ly guarded by a tower and battlements. Further 
south, where t lia ground broadens, there is a temple with some 
rich wood eanring. This temple, dedicated to the goddesses 
Zolaya and V ag-haya, is of some local sanctity forming every year 
the gather ug place of bands of worshippers from fourteen 
neighbouring villages. Both the spurs of the hill beyond the 
temple arr loi-tified. On the south-east spur is a roofless building 
once used ar a storehouse. Beyond the storehouse are some pools, 
with neai- their hanks several memorial stones with very dim 
weather-vro'll tra.oery. The spur after about 300 yards ends in a 
battlement ktiowu as the Pusati’s Tower. The south-west spur is 
much me I’l' st rongly fortified. The defences known as the upper 
fort, hdhi kllh., about 18G feet by 126, are surrounded by 
walls, witii, at each corner, an embrasured battlement. Inside are 
the ruins oi a poivder magazine and of the commandant’s house. 
The tem’|d(‘ of 7iolaya aud the image of Maruti show that the 
fort was built and for a time held by Hindus. The only trace of 
Musalruaiis i-t in the Upper Fort, a battlement known as the saint’s 
tower, pii t/riy, on which there are appai’ently three graves. Except 
at the noi't l g;ll,e'ivay aud in the Upper l^’ort, the masonry defences 
are neitliet l.ilgh nor massive. In ISiVt the fort contained 
thirteeu old ircin guns dismounted and partly buried in the earth, 
some wit'i ; crown on one trunnion aud E. R. on the other. One 
had the diite 1720. Water, in hollowed reservoirs, was neither 
abundant n u' good. On the east of the lidge below the gateway 
was a SI lall village called the Petha. Tho fort was considered 
sacred and ii yearly fair held in it. In front of tho temple were 
several sriii, foldings for hook swinging.' In 1862, it is described as 
ruined, vitli no garrison, scanty water, aud uo snjijdies.^* 

Ratnn/g il'i, north latitudo 17° and east longitude 73° 19', with, in 
1872, lO.ihiO j ieo]ile, the administrative head-quarters of the district, 
lies facing I lie sea, 136 miles south-east of Bombay. Ratnagiri Bay, 
about tw ) Miiles liroad and one mile deep, has along its norfh shoro 
a long fillt brtified headland from 200 to 300 feet high, joined to 
the mail laud by a narrow sandy nock. The south shore ending 
seawards in cliils aud boulders is rocky throughout. About half 
way hetv ci n those i;wo headlands a small river falls into the bay. 
On eithe r side of tho rivor mouth is a low shore fringed to the 
north w tli cocoanut trees, aud to the south, sandy and flat, broken 
by occasMiral patches of palms. 'To the north of tho river mouth, 
on a pit t o I t about 150 feet high overlooking the sea, are tho 
Judge’s I'lim't .hoase and the dwellings aud offices of the European 
residents. Behind this hill and between it and the fort, the town, 
stretches a Out a mile and a half to the north-east.® 


' Eeport on 1834. Mr. A. T. Crawford’s MS. 

s Gov, List ot Civil Forts, 1862. 

® The pi cwnt 1 , 0 %™ consists of four originally distinct villages, Kille-Ratniigiri 
or the fort mid the land round its immediate base, JhAdgaon, RahAtgivrt, and Peth 
Shivipnr, In 1822, on the transfer of the district head-quarters from BAnkot to 
RatnAgiri, those villages were merged in Ratnagiri town. 
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During the north-east monsoon (October-June) the landing place 
is at the custom house, about half a mile from a small round tower 
at the foot of the headland under the fort. In landing, a good look¬ 
out must be kept for rocks, as large reefs stretch west almost as 
high as low tide level, rising in isolated patches. During fair 
weather westerly gales, which sometimes last for three days, a 
heavy swell rolls in and landing is difficult, and in the south-west 
monsoon (June-October) it is generally impossible. Except at high 
water,^ when if the sea does not break on the bay, it is passable 
for large native craft, the river entrance is not safe. At the south 
end of the bay, about half a mile from the shore, a reef rises above 
water, falling away in a rocky bank of from two to three fathoms 
that stretches west, its outer edge five fathoms deep, bearing south 
from the light-house. 

In the village of Nachni, about two and a half miles east of the town, 
the rugged laterite plateau, which rises from the cliff with a gentle 
slope, is cut by a deeply scoured and picturesque ravine, through 
which a perennial stream of very pure water falls abruptly into the 
creek below. Mr. A. T. Ci-awford conceived the idea of conducting 
this stream into the town of Ratnagiri. The rocky bed has been 
dammed by a masonry weir, and the water is cairied through a 
covered concrete channel for about three miles with a fall of 
about twenty feet, to the edge of the plateau overhanging 
the town. For the first 2000 feet of its course the channel is two 
feet, and for the remaining section one foot wide. At the end of 
the channel is a reservoir 100 feet square. From this reservoir 
iron pipes are laid through all the chief quarters of the town. 
Stand pipes with spring cocks have been set up in all the streets at 
convenient distances, and house conjiections will be made for all 
who require them. Tho supply freely meets the wants of the people, 
and the water has head enough to rise to the highest parts of the 
station and native town. The work, estimated to cost about £3500 
(Rs. 36,000), has been carried out almost entirely by convict labour. 
The works were opened on the 5th May 1880. Formerly the water 
supply, drawn entirely from wells, had during March, April, and 
May been scanty. 

Of 10,614, its total (1872) population, 7154 were Hindus, 2997 
Musalmans, 29 Europeans, and 74 ‘ Others k Of Hindu castes the 
best represented are the Bhandaris with 1755 souls, next the 
Brdhmans with 1455, the Kunbis with 955, the VAnis with 790 
the Marath&s with 615, the Telis with 446, the Sonars with 214, and 
the Sutars with 164 souls. Most of the Musalmans are Ddldis whose 
chief industry is fishing. There are besides a considerable number 
of Deccan Musalmdns and a few Khojas. 

In 1878 the exports amounted to £13,222 (Rs. 1,32,220), and the 


> II is high water at full and change of the moon at 10 hours 52 minutes ordinary 
mean springs rise six feet, and neaps four and a half feet. Bom, Gov. Gazette 3rd 
July 1879| 699* ^ 
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imports to £60,537 (Rs. 6,05,670).’ During the fine season 
(October-Ji ue) vessels of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company cal) weekly on Sundays, bringing the Saturday’s 
mails from Hutubay, and thrice a week small steamers also run to 
the chief (OMst porta. During the south-west monsoon, the mail 
steamers hind passengers and goods at Kalbadevi bay at the back 
of Mirya hill ubont five miles to the north, to which at a cost of £270 
(Rs. 2700) a g'ood road has been made. 'I'his road, passing through 
the market by u. causeway or embankment, crosses the south end 
of the Shii'g.mn creek. 'I'hencG turning north, it skirts the low 
swampy llai .s oeiwecn the sand hills of the Mirya bay and the creek, 
and passing; ilirou^'h the salt works and groves of cocoa palms, 
winds over hi;.; b.(;ir ground round the foot of Mirya hill to the landing 
place in Kalli! devi bay. In some places by the side of the Shirgaon 
creek the rtian b available as a wharf for loading native craft. 

There are rm manufactures of any importance. Craftsmen trained 
at the sclioc l ul' industry work well in wood and iron, and at the 
jail factory, ci lion (.doth of fair quality is woven and good cane 
work done. Ai .luva, a village a few miles up the Ratnagiri creek, 
shell lime is calcinod in considerable quantities both for local use 
and for export. Coarse pottery is also manufactured for local sale. 

In 1878 Ratuagii i was constituted a town municipality. No octroi 
duties are levu.'d; the income, which amounted in 1879 to only £55 8s. 
(Rs. 654), is cli icily derived from a house-tax. In addition to this a 
small censervaiu y establishment is kept up from the proceeds of a 
separate sweep' r, luiUUkhor, cess, levied fi-om the owners of private 
privies. The street-s and tho steamer landing place are lighted, 
and a travellers' or scagiug bungalow kept up. The municipality 
has taken over I lit? water works and imposctl a water rate which 
yields about (Rs, 2800) a year. On thi.s security it is raising 

a loan to repa^ lliC cost of tho works to the district local funds. 

As the chid ti)wn of the district and tho lioad-quarter.s of 
tho snb-divisi in, Ratnagiri has the offices of tho Collector and 
his assistants, i he Judge and his assistant, the superintendent 
of police, the i xecutivo engineer, and those of the mamlatdir, 
the subordinate judge, and the chief constable. It has 
besides a reve nue .survey office,‘a custom house, a jail, a civil 
hospital, a leper liosi^ital, a post office, a high school, three vernacular 
schools two for );rvs and one for girls, a school of industry, five 
private schools , I'-n? mission school, and one Vedio school. Thera 
is also a club fi r European officers, with library, reading room, 
covered racket i'uh'I;, swimming bath, gardens and recreation 
grounds, a nati' e bbrary and reaiiing rooms. These buildings come 
in the followin!'' • vrder; the revenue office, kacheri, on the top of 
the hill on the main road leading to the native town, contains the 
Collector’s reside i ce, thi3 treasury, the registry English and vernacular 


* The yearly aver age of traile, for the five years ending 1877-78, was £101,047 48, 
(Rs. 10,10,472) of whieh £02,91.} 48. (Rs. 3,29,152) were exports and £48,132 
(Rs. 4,81,320) impoits. 
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oSiceSj and in detached buildings within the same enolosurej 
the assistant collector’s and the mdmlatdar's oiEces.^ Opposite the 
Collector’s residence and office are the high school, the subordinate 
judge’s court, the civil jail, the principal offices of theEatnagiri revenue 
survey, the native library, and about a quarter of a mile to the south, a 
staging' bungalow. On the same plateau overhanging the cliff, are 
the Judge’s court, addlat, including the Judge and assistant judge’s 
courts and the Judge’s residence. A little further inland stand, 
dotted about in an irregular group, the civil hospital, the post officejthe 
Ratndgiri club for European officers, the executive engineer’s office, 
the criinin'al jail, the police office and head-quarters lines, and the 
private residences of the European officers. The chief buildings in 
the native town below the ridge on which the bouses of the European 
residents are built, are the machinery shods and workshops oi 
the school of industry, the Roman Catholic and American mission 
chafiels, and the custom house. There is no Protestant church. The 
Roman Catholic church, a little to the south-east of the town, is forty- 
five feet by twenty-one, with a chancel thirty feet by fifteen, and a 
facade thirty-five feet high and thirty broad. Of the chancel and 
vestry, the original portions are supposed to have been founded on 
the introduction of the Catholic religion into Goa. In 1826, 0 
Mr. Antonio Cabral added the body of the church and the priest’s 
house. A freshly gilt wooden altar, brought a few years ago from thi 
convent of 8t. Francis d’A,ssis in Goa, is dedicated to Our Lady 0 ; 
Miracles. The congregation, numbering sixty in the fair seasot 
and 150 in the rains, consists of public servants, shopkeepers, anc 
the servants of Government officers. None of them are native; 
of the district. Affiliated to the church are two chapels, one a 
Harnai dedicated to I^ady Saint Anna, and the other at Dapol 
dedicated to Our Lady of Piety. At Ilarnai the parishioners 
mostly labourers and natives of the place, number 230. At thi 
Dapoli chapel, said to have been built by one Gabi'iel Baptista, thi 
parishioners all Goanese, are only ten in number. 

The European graveyard is on the hill side, a little above thi 
Ratnagiri creek, near the Musalnidn quarter of Rajivda. Dating 
from 1822 it coutaius a number of graves and memorial stouoa 
Among them is a handsome white marble cross raised by his fi'iend 
in memory of Mr. R. -W. Hunter of the Bombay Civil Service 
Judge of Ratnagiri, who died in June 1875. The Hindu burninj 
ground is on some low sand hills at the foot of the fort, and a 
the south end of Mirya Bay. The Musalmans have four buria 
grounds in different quarters of the town, at Rajivda, Partavna, th 
fort, and near the fish market. 

Under the Bijapur dynasty, unlike most of the district which wa 
held or farmed by hereditary superintendents, deshmukJis, Ratnagii 


' The Collector’s veraacular office, the registration, and the Collector’s recor 
rooms arc in one detached building, the first and second assistant collectors’ office 
and the mdmlatdAr’s are all throe in another, and a third small detached buildir 
accommodates people waiting to transact business, 
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formed a state possession governed by state officers. No notice of 
Ratnagiri has lieten traced among the early European accounts of the 
coast. In 17.51., on the partition between Kolhapur and Sat^ra, 
Ratnagiri was givein to Shahu the Satara chief.^ In 1783 it was the 
head-quarters of one of the Peshwa’s districts. In Juno 1818 it was 
quietly surrendered to the British, and in 1822, after weighing the 
advantage-! of it, Jaygad, and Vijaydurg, Ratnagiri was chosen to be 
the British hi ad-quarcera.^ In 1819 it was a largo village, but from 
the shallovme.sfj of the river had very littlo trade. 
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The Rat nagiri I’ort^ is a series of fortifications on the high head-- 
laud which 'ci'ins the west end of the north arm of the Ratnagiri 
harbour. This headland, in shape like a horse’s foot with the toa 
pointing s niihij the sides each about 1320 yards long and the heel 
or broad roi thend about 1000 yards across, has a total area of 
about 120 ic 'Ds. From its north-oast end, whero it is joined to the 
mainland 1 y n low isth.mns abont 410 yards hi'oad, the headland rises 
from about :i')0 feet in the north to 300 in the south. From the 
extreme si-ni!. [loiiit, whero there is a light-house, pa.ssing north 
along what mny be called the west half of the foot, the hill, with 
very steep r ostern cliffs, quickly falls to about 100 feet above sea 
level, and tliea i>,t the north-west ond of the heel, rises again as 
suddenly ii to un isolated fortified hill 200 feet high, known as the 
citadel, The broad north face of the headland, concave 

in .shape, forms a hay with the citadel as its western, and the north 
end of the oa nteru face of the headland as its eastern arm. At the 
head of the rvy is a large village with good water and many palm 
trees, and innrh dry erjp and a little rice tillage. I’he villagers, of 
whom tboriG art- ai)Out forty households, are of many castes and 
cla.ssos, Bill: HIM,us, Farblius, Maratluts, Bhandaria, Musalmans, 
Daldis, Bulan, 'I'olis, Rhavis, Kulvadis or tilling Marfithas, Guravs, 
and Arits tlu descendants of the followers and dopondeuts of the 
old garrison. 

The defer.!, -s of tho headland form an outer and an inner fort. 
Starting from the isthmus in the north-east, about the middle of the 
south-eastei 11 si.lo, facing Ratnagiri town, stands the main gateway 
of the outer f. it, in very good order, with the usual massive iron 
boxes and .pikes to ward off elephants. South from this gateway 
to the ligbr,-li')i!.so point, the eastern ridge is crested by a very 
hioh and nui vo wall. Between the light-house point and the 
citedel, the most side, falling in sheer, sometimes overhanging cliffs, 
is fortified onl ^ at tlio oxtremo south and north ends. Passing 
north from thf south or light-house end is a long stretch of 
cliff said to Im ve 1 eon once topped by a wall, but of this no trace 
remains. A t the extreme north-west are the isolated and very strong 
fortifications o 1: the inner fort or citadel, bdla-killa. Along the bay 
at the north ond of the headland from the citadel fortifications, 
a very strong, wide and high wall runs along the shore with 


* Grant Duff, 221 ; Naii-nc’s Konkan, 80. ® Nairne^ Konkan, 129, 

3 Contributed by Mr. J. L. .Johnston, C.S., Assistant Judge, RatiiAgiri. 
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bastions at close intervals. Near the village at the head of the 
bay a massive gateway shelters the landing plaoo, bandar. These 
low north-shore defences are, according to local story, the work 
of the Pratinidhi Dhondu Bh^iskar (1790). Prom the gateway along 
the eastern arm of the bay, a wall runs up the north end of the 
eastern or isthmus face, and there, strengthened by a specially 
large bastion, turns at right angles south along the crest of the 
eastern ridge. 

The citadel, bdla~killa, with an area of six and a half acres, 
standing by itself on the flat isolated north-west point, forms a 
separate fortification, tenable against an enemy holding the outer 
fort without artillery. Enclosed by massive stone walls, it has one 
gateway in good order, and though the walls are broken in plabes, 
it is, from the sheer drop of the north and west cliffs, inaccessible 
except by this gateway. Inside are a temple of Bhavani or 
Bhagvati, with a yearly cash allowance of £5 48. (Rs. 52), a pond, 
a very deep well dry in the hot months, and a pimpal tree strikingly 
large and fresh, though it rise.? from the laterite rock many feet above 
any possible store of fresh water. At the noi'th-east and south-west 
corners of the foot of the citadel rock, cave-liko openings, stretching 
for some distance inwards, ai’o believed to be in communication with 
the citadel. They are supposed to have been posterns or sallyports 

f )repared for secret flight in case of the capture of the fort from the 
and side. The fortifications are said to be partly Mnsalman partly 
Mariltha. According to local accounts the oldest are the shore 
works in the north face of the headland, where, between the 
foot of the citadel, bdla-killa, and the north landing place, Mila 
bandar, a tower was built, and the citadel hill slightly fortified. 
According to the local story these defences were begun under the 
Bahmani kings (1343 - 1500). But the evidence of the Bahmani’s 
hold of Ratndgiri is so slight that it seems more likely to have been 
the work of a Bijapur officer (1500 - 1660). Shivaji, who is said to 
have gained possession of the fort about 1670, added or renewed the 
strong wall that crests the eastern ridge south to the light-house point, 
and built protecting towers on two commanding points, one to the 
south on the'sito of the present court-house, addlat, the other to the 
north on Mirya hill. The tower on the light-house point, known as 
the Sidda Buraj, is said to take its name from a captain of the guard 
who was killed in battle with Dhulap, the famous pirate chief of 
Vijaydurg. In the eighteenth century the citadel defences are said 
to have been improved by the Angrias (1710 -1755), and completed 
by the Peshwas (1755-1818). In 1862 the fort was out of repair, 
and its 117 guns were all honeycombed and useless.^ In this state 
it has since remained. 


LightJlouse, On the south bastion of the outer fort, 300 feet above the 

sea, a small white masonry tower, twenty-two foot high, has a 
fixed red light of the sixth order, shining in clear weather from 
eight to ten miles. 


* Gov. List of Civil Ports, 1862. 
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Rsdi,' iiuire proporly Yashvantqap, is a very fair specimen of the 
forts built about the time of the break up of Musalm^u power 
(1660). A.'Cording to Grant Duff it was built by ShivAji about the 
same time (1662) as he built the great island fort of Sindhudurg 
at Malvsn. But it is probable that Shivaji only repaired a fort 
previously bold by the SAvauta for the BijApur kings. In 1817, 
when it in the'luiuda of the SAvant cliiels, the fort was besieged 
by the GoAiiese who planted their guns on Hasta Dongar hill, andi 
though too far off to do it much harm, the marks of the battering 
still remain on the south walls of the citadel palace. Failing to take 
the fort they are said to have cut down the neighbouring palm 
groves and decamped. In 1819, in accordance with an agi’eement 
made some 3 'ears before (1812) with Phond SAvant,^ the English 
oameto l!e< i to take the fort from Sambhaji SAvant. Tbeir batteries 
opened on February 13th, and in the evening of the same day 
the outworl s were carried by assault, and next morning the *forb 
surreudered.'* The marks of the English cannon balls are still 
visible on ilio north end of the west side of the palace. 

Built oil the south side the fort commands the mouth of the 
creek, 3 he citadel stands on a hill, which, with a large piece of the 
suiTonndiug plain, is enclosed by an irregular outer wall. A little 
above the fnrt the creek is joined by an estuary, the water of which 
protects the eastern, and a short bi-auch of it washes close along 
the foot (if I he southern fortification. At the south-east corner of 
the wall fume ruinous masonry apparently guarding a sluice, by 
which probfil)ly the level of the water could be kept up at low tide. 
The laud to tho south-east was probably formerly uncler water at 
high tide iind iui impassable swamp at low tide, for the whole of the 
outer defences of tliat side of tho fort seems to be much slighter 
than elsevdiere, tlio wall ceasing to bo fortified and becoming more 
like a dam tiian a fort wall. Along the south-west there ai’e low 
fortification i and a small p.ass ending in a gate, from which a towered 
wall stretch ..‘S to tho sea. Thus tho whole line of circumvallation, 
about 1| niih'S, intercepts a long strip of smooth sandy beach 
about a quarter of a mile in length. Of the whole space enclosed 
by the wnlli- tlie eastern half is taken up by the hill and citadel, and 
the western half by a plain, now covered by a palm grove and 
a small cui.-.ter of houses. The outer wall is armed with round 
towers, the strongest of them about twenty feet high and joined by 
a loophoh'd (Mirtain about seventeen feet high. Through the gate 
of the outer wall a paved road, passing up tlie central citadel hill, is 
crossed by a. wall that runs from the citadel to the outer fortifications. 
Through a gate in this wall is a square court, and up a 
flight of (-tops and through a third gate is the citadel. From their 


* Oontribiiteil by Mr, R. B. Worthington, late Bombay Civil Service. 

* Mr. Coiirtcuay'9 ]lIemoir, 56. In 1812 this chieftain promised that if hereafter 
any VAdi atibj-‘ct» were guilty of piracy, the forts of Bedi and Nivti should be given 
up to the H jm'urable Company. 

* While the Enghsli; ships were outside the mouth of the creek, the SAvant’s war 
vessels lay insiile, Tliis seems to show that the creek must since have silted agood 
deal, as at pre mnl no vessel of any size can enter. Mr. B. E. Worthington, C.S, 
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outer foundations tie walls of the citadel stand about twenty-five 
feet high, and close under them circling all except the south-east 
corner of the wall, is a dry ditch or trench twenty-four feet wide 
and about thirteen feet deop, cut in the solid rook, its side opposite 
the wall being a sheer perpendicular. Towards the north-west the 
side of the moat opposite the wall is lined with masonry. In the 
south-east corner, where there is no moat, the wall is built rather to 
protect the besieged from distant artillery than to carry guns. It 
is not easy to see over, and the ground outside is divided by walls 
leading from the citadel to the outer fortifications. The square 
court in front of the citadel entrance is on a much lower level than 
the citadel itself, the top of its walls being about seventeen feet 
lower than the top of the citadel. Its walls are ten feet thick and 
twenty feet high, and it has round towers at the corners twenty- 
five yards apart measuring from centre to centre of the towers. 
The whole court is enclosed within tho moat. The walls of the 
citadel are about twelve feet thick at tho top, with a semicircular 
tower at about every sixty yards, intended for great guns. The 
circumference of the citadel is about one-third of a mile. The 
plateau inside is almost perfectly level. The palace is a double 
square with oblong towers at opposite corners. Its timbers have 
been carried away, and the only interesting point about its 
architecture is the question whether it may pos.sibly be Portuguese.^ 
The fort walls are in good preservation, and the buildings are still 
habitable. Some years ago the fort was occasionally used as a 
sanitarium for Belgaum troops. Within the fort walls is a police 
station. 

On the Hasta Dongar hill, whore, in 1817, the Godnese planted 
their cannon, is a cave hollowed in the face of the rock. It is a 
square opening rather more than six feet deep, not six feet high, 
with a little terrace about ten yards long across its front. It 
commands a view of Akhdli, a rocky island containing an image 
of the demon god Votal. On the side of the same hill, under a bold 
overhanging black rock, is a larger cave about six and a half feet 
high, nine feet deep, and increasing in breadth from twelve feet at 
the entrance tlf seventeen inside. Tho local story is that the caves 
are sacred and wore cut a thousand years ago when Redi was called 
Pdtan or Pdtna. Of the ruins of old Redi lying west and south of the 
outer wall of the fort, very little masonry is left. But the ground 
has been considerably dug as if for building stone. The ruins 
fill the angle formed by the continuation of the southern shore of 
tho creek and the sea coast. Just at the point of this angle is a 
very singular island or promontory of solid rock, broken off from 
the mainland. It is a huge mass of stone so steep all round, as, 
except at one place, to be most difficult to climb. It is covered 
with shrubs and trees of which one is very large, and with its 
ample foliage surmounting the steep rock, forms a most conspicuous 


1 See Bom, ttov. Sel. X. Iii7. It may be that the fort onoe belonged to the 
Portuguese and that the palace was a monastery. 
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object for many miles. On the fiat top of this rocky island is 
a curions stmio almost buried in the earth. It is about seven feet 
long, and in shape like the image of a man lying face downwards, 
the spine being represented by a projecting ridge along the middle. 
It might be the pillar of a temple, but is more like the top of a 
sarcophagus. 'J’radition calls it an image of Vet^l, king of the 
ghosts or goliiiiis, jyishdeh. It is held in much local respect, and in 
Mr. Worthing oil's opinion, who visited it in 1878, well deserves 
careful exaniiiiation. 

Rock Temples. The Ratndgiri rock temples are not of much 
importance, aliiio-st- all of them are early Buddhist, cut probably 
between b.c, ilOO and a.d. 50. The chief caves are at Ohiplun, 
Dabhol, Khtd, Ivol, and Saugameshvar. At Vade-Padel and at 
Sagva both mai v'.4ghotan,are some ruined cellsprobablyBrahmanic.^ 
To what class ih« Hasta Dongar cave bolong.s has not yet been 
fixed. 

Sangamei-:hvar, north latitude 17° O' and east longitude 73°36', 
a town on the SJnisKri river, about twenty mile.s from the coast, with, 
in 1877, 247c people and 698 houses, ha.s some trade ingrain, 
piece goods, and ralt fish. The rivw, wdthin the last thirty years 
navigable for tin liw’gcst vessels to tbo very Sangameshvar quay, is 
now impassable for six miles lower down. 

Sangaraeshvsif’s deedine is chiefly due to the silting of the creek, 
and partly, since a cart road has been made through the Kumbhfi.rli 
pass, to the turiiim.!' of the through Deccan and Bombay trade to 
Chiplun. d'he pn ■'< traffic thi'ough the Mala pass is, of imports, 
piece goods and of her articles, and of exports, cotton. During the 
1877 faniiue, 1410 tocis of grain were forwarded from Bombay 
through Saugami'siivar the Deccan. The opening of a cart road 
through Devrukb n> tlie Amba pass to the south-east will greatly 
benefit Sangame di .-ar. But till the Mala pass lias been opened 
for carts, the town ivill ucit recover its pa.st importance. The trade 
is entirely in the h luds of local merchants, chiefly Vdnis. On a 
much smaller scale, die systoin is the same as in Chiplun. Light 
booths are raised during the fair season, and a trading camp is 
formed, to be brob ei up at this first burst of the rains. The market 
on the hill side above the narrow river bank suffers almost every 
year from fire. Ilm iy in 1878 fifty-five houses were burnt, and a 
few weeks later (Mat -b. 16th) a, disastrous conflagration completely 
destroyed the mam hi n liar’s office, the treasury, the police lines and 
outbuildings, the past office, and seventy-five private houses. Up 
to the date of the 187 8 lire, Saugameshvar was the head-quarters of 
the sub-division, am' had, in addition to the ordinary revenue 
and police offices, ti 'Uiliordinato judge's court and a post office. 
On the destruction of 1 he public offices the head-quarters of the sub¬ 
division were moved id the more central and convenient village of 
Devrukh. 


* Jour. B. B. As. Soc. v’ (HI. Mr, Burgess considers the Konksn oaves the 
lecond in age of all the went India groups ; the oldest are at Juutigad in KkthiAwir. 
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Sangameshvar, the meeting of the Alaknanda and Varuna, is a 
place of some sanctity and of high antiquity. According to the 
Sahyadri Khand it was originally called Ramakshetra and had 
temples built by Parashuram or Bhfogavram. In later times, 
perhaps about the seventh century, a Chalukya king Kama, 
coming from Karavir or Kolhapur, made Sangameshvar his head¬ 
quarters, and founding a city, built a foi'tress, temples, and palacesv* 
Of the temples one, called Karaeshvar after its founder, remains. 
Sangameshvar continued for some time the head-quarters of a 
Chalukya chief. It is mentioned in a Chalukya grant probably of 
the eleventh or twelfth century.^ In the twelfth century it was 
for long the residence of Basav, the founder of the Lingayat sect.* 
In the sixteenth century it was the head-quarters of a Bijapur 
governor. Barbosa (1514) speaks of it as Singiiicar, a town of 
much commerce and merchandise with many ships from divers 
ports.* It was also, though this was probably at Jaygad at the river 
mouth, a groat stronghold of pirates.® In 1540 tho Bijapur 
governor, scheming to make himself independent, asked for, but 
was refused Portuguese help.® In tho seventeenth century (1670) 
it is spoken of as Zanguir.ara fo)ir leagues from Dabhol.^ Here, in 
1689, Sambhaji tho son of Shivaji was surprised during a drunken 
revel, and made a prisoner by Aurangzeb. Hamilton (1700-1720) 
calls it au excellent harbour, but adds that tho country was 
frequented by Rabaris and was not inhabited.® In 1819, numbers 
of Vanjaris in the dry season gave tSangamoshvar the look of a place 
of some importance. But it was in no way a town and had only a 
very small fixed population.® 

Two miles up the river, in old Sangameshvar, called the Jeasha, 
to distinguish it from the new town, path, are several interesting 
temples. The chief of them is the temple of Karneshvar already 
referred to whoso shrine is said to date from as far back as 
Parashurdm.*" Kama the Chalukya (634) is said to have built or 
repaired 360 temples and granted the revenues of many villages for 
their support. Every year on Mdgh Vadya 30th (February - March) 


• The date of this Kama, who seems to be the aame as the founder of the 
Mahhlakahmi temple at Kolhipur (Jour.* B. B. Roy. As. .Soc. XI. 100), has not yet 
been fixed. The style of baildiDC is supposed (Jour. B, B. Hoy. As, Soc, XI. 107) to 
point to some time about the eighth century a.d. At the aame time, according to some 
verses in the KolhApur Mahlllakshmi temple, Kama flourished about A.D. 100 
(30 Shdlivahan) (Jour. B. B. Roy. As. Soc. XI, 104), and according to the 
Sangameshvar Maluitinya he became king iu 178 (S. 100). Jour. B. B. Eoy. As. 
Soc. XI. 99. 

^ Jour. B. B, Roy. As. Soc. 11. 263. * Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, 11. 4, 10, 

♦ Stanley’s Barbosa. The Portuguese writers notice its exports of pepper and 
iron. DeOoutto, XII. 30. 

Dom Jofto de Castro (1538), apparently from the pirates infesting its mouth, calls 
Sangameshvar the road of the MalabArs. Primeiro Rotoiro da Costa da India, 39. 

* DeContto, IV. .352. ’ Ogilby’s Atlas, V. 248. ® New Account, I. 244. 

•Collector to Gov. 15th .Inly 1819; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 2677. Some 

details of the present state of the Sangameshvar river are given under “ Jaygad ”. 

'•Jour, B. B. Roy. As. Soc. XI. 100. According to Lieut. Dowell (1829) Kama 
repaired temples originaiiy built by P.ar.a.shnrAm. Mr. Dowell noticed that the chief 
temple was of the sameage and style .as the KolhSpur temple. There were then (1829) 
the remains of over a hundred ruined shrines. Bom, Rev. Roe, 225 of 1851,273. 
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a fair is lield attended by about 1000 persons. At the meeting 
of the riyers are several sacred places, tirthas, among them one 
known as the deanser of sins, dhuta papa. 

Sarjekot Fort. See Malvan. 

Sa'tavli, a large village in the Rajapur sub-division with, in 
1872, 1668 ptioplo, lies about twelve miles up the Muchkundi 
creek, surroiar led though not shut in by high hills. Being the 
nearest point to the famous fort of Vishalgad the place has a small 
trade. It seems to be Dobotala to which Barbosa (1514) refers as 
having on its banlsa several small places,orchards, and betel gardens.* 
The Musalmi,!! <if whom there are many, say that its former great 
trade was sp >11, by the silting of the creek. There are old paved 
roads and other Mnsalman remains.^ Close to the river is a small 
fort with six oinvims and about a fifth of an acre in area. It,has 
no garrison utuI mr water, and tho supply of provisions is very 
limited. In 1862 it was ruinous, and had only one old and 
unserviceable gi n.* 

Sidhgad Fort, <Dn a bill about sixteen miles north-east of 
Malvan, has a;ii irea of about two and a half acres. It is a place 
of no importance. In 1818 (April-May), when attacked by Colonel 
l7nlaok it resistc 1 j but with the help of a detachment of tho 80th 
Regiment, a si ci nd attack succeeded.*’ 

Sindhudurg Fort. See Malvan. 

Suma'rgad E’ort, in Khed, on tho same spur of hill as 
Mahipatgad a good deal lower and about four miles to the soutb 
of it, is about (i\r<! 0 -<iuartors of an acre in area.® Surrounded 
by walls from t t'ttion to twenty-two feet high,® and with four 
corner battlemcm s, tho fort cannot be entered without the help 
of ladders. In 18('2 it was in a ruined state without a garrison and 
with no guus.^ 

Suvarndurg Port. See Ilarnai. 

Uohitgad, «r Prachitgad, one of the Sahyadri forts, stands 
on rising ground at Shringarpur in Sangameshvar between the 
Mala and south Tii ra ])asse8. It is between three and four acres in 
area and can be antered only by a ladder.® It has no garrison and 
no water. Provisions can bo got from a village some miles off. In 
1862 it was very ruinous and had four unserviceable guns.® It was 
taken by Colonel Pi-other in 1818 (January) .*® The fort is also called 
Bangna.** 


* Stanley’s Edition, 7.S, 74. ® Nairne’s Konkan, 33. 

® Gov. List of Civil Ports, 136!2. 

* As. Journal, VI. 320 ; Nairno’s Konkan, 115. * Gov. Cist of Civil Forts, 1862. 

« Mr, A. T. Crawfol iVs MS, Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

* Burgess’ Provisionid Lists of Architectural and Arohseological Remains, 34, 

9 Gov, List of Civil I'ortn, 1862. Nairne’s Konkan, 114, 

p Clune’s Itinerary, H!L 
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Va'gh.Otan, in the Devgad snb-dmsion, is a small Tillage and 
port on the south bank of the Vijaydurg riv^er about fifteen miles 
from the coast. The landing stage is joined with Vijaydurg by 
a cart road, and lies on the main route to the Deccan through the 
Phonda pass. Some thirty years ago, with stones taken from the 
Kharepatan fort,i quays, and a large district ofEcers’ and a 
travellers’ bungalow were built. The houses are kept in repair, 
but the port has no trade. The river is navigable as far as .Vaghotau 
for vessels drawing seven feet of water.** 

Velneslivar, a village in Chiplun on the coast about six miles 
north of the Shastri river mouth, with, in 1872,1513 people, is known 
chiefly on account of a largo yearly fair held on Maha Shivrdtra 
(March). From ten to twelve thousand people attend, shops and 
booths are put up, and goods to the value of about £1200 
(Rsk 12,000) are generally sold. 

Vengurla, north latitude 15° 50' and east longitude 73° 41', the 
head-quarters of the Vengurla sub-division, with, in 1872, 14,996 
people, lies 200 feet above the sea, about a mile east of the mouth 
of a swampy ereek.*^ The camp lies about a mile inland. Hilly 
and dry with tall jack, cashewnut, cocoanut, and mango trees, the 
country is very picturesque. A chain of low hills runs north-east 
to within 500 yards of the town, and outside of the camp stretches 
about nine miles south-west as far as Redi. 

Except on the south, Vengurla bay is sheltered. When, which 
seldom happens, it blows fresh from the south, small coasting craft 
run before the wind eighteen miles north to Mhlvan.^ Overlooking 
the point and creek, 250 feet above sea level, is a white pyramid 
known as Vengurla Beacon Close to this, in the fair season when 
the port is open, two fixed lights twenty feet apart are shown 250 
feet above the sea, and visible for nine miles. From mid-June till 
the end of August, the port is closed.® 

Of the total 1872 population of 14,996 souls, 13,970 were Hindus, 
554 Christians, and 462 Muhammadans. Of the Hindus 2015 were 
Brahmans including 1631 Bhenvis, 762 Vanis, 3064 Marathas, 
558 Gavdas or Agri.s, 44 Gavlis, 126 Bhatias, 138 Nhavis, 246 Sonars, 
159 Sutars, 1975 Gabits, 3916 Bhandaris, 94 Kolis, 294 Telis, 45 
Farits, 27 Devlis, 35 Bhavins, bG Vanjaris, 27 Jains, 68 Lingayats, 
173 Mhars, and 92 Chambhars. Of the Muhammadans, 484 were 
classed as Shaikhs and 28 as Pathans. 

Ever since the British conquest, Vengurla has been a rising 
place. It owed its importance, in the first instance, to its nearness 
to the military cantonments of Belgaum and Dharwar, with which it 
was formerly joined by a road crossing the Sahyadris at the Rdm 
pass. The people are vigorous, enterprising and energetic, and 


’ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. * Hydrographic Notice No. 17. 

* Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 391. 

* It is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours. Springs rise 
eight and neaps five feet, Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 392. 

® Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 392. 
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take much af t(»r the Bombay traders in their liberal and comprehensive 
views. The I petung of the splendid cart road over the Parpoli pass 
and the eritciion of a light-house on the dangerous rocks outside of 
the port, have given a great impetus to Vengurla, which now among 
Konkan to’vns ranks next to, though far below, Bombay. Even in 
the fair seusi ii the port is at times moat dangerous and in the 
south-west monsoon it is closed. In spite of this it monopolises the 
traffic with Ifelgaum and the neighbouring districts almost from 
Nipani to Gokak.’^ All troops pass through Vengurla to and from 
the Southein Marat ha districts. The average yearly value of the 
trade for the five years ending 1877-78 amounted to £727,369 
{Rs, 72,73,69( ) of ’which £303,308 12s. (Rs. 30,33,086) were exports 
and £424,060 8s. (Rs. 42,40,604) imports. The chief articles that 
pass through the town from the Southern Maratha Country to 
Bombay are ci tton, gallnuts, molasses, hemp, grain, pulse, clari:5ed 
butter, gronidnuts, country cloth, and in smaller quantities 
tobacco, tuini ii'ic, chillies, and spices. The local exports are 
cocoanuts, l>eli.'liiuts, cashewnuts, oil of itoknm Garcinia purpurea, 
plaited palm leaves, coir 6bre, and salt. From Bombay come piece 
goods, metals, inilir,ary stores, and miscellaneous foreign articles. 
As a rule no grain travels eastward. But during the 1877 famine, 
within seven months no less than 52,000 tons of grain, valued 
at £429,688 { Hs. 42,96,880) were received from Bombay and 
forwarded to tlio distressed districts. Except a few local firms of 
long standing I’ouducted by Shenvis and Bhdtias, the trade is 
carried on bot.vtHm Bombay and Southern Maratha .merchants, 
who employ foinvarding agents, dalals, in Vengurla to receive 
and push on craiaiguments by sea or land. Advices are sent by 
telegrams, and the ko'.o duty of the agents is to arrange for freight 
and shipment tn Bombay, or for land carriage to the Deccan. Bulk 
is seldom bruki ii, aud the goods coming in at one end of the 
town, pass out at the other within a very few days or hours. 
Supplies for IckhI use are brought by petty Vani and Shenvi 
dealers, and Euiopean stores are pro’vided by Parsis. 

Vengurla is c< nnoctod withBelgaum by two routes, one of seventy- 
five miles by t ic lura' provincial road over the Parpoli pass, and the 
other a few mdcs sliorter hy the old Ram pass, from its steepness 
now used only by pack bullocks. A branch road from the Parpoli 
line, at Akeri eleven miles from Vengurla, connects Vengurla with 
Mai van, and also with the main road to Ratnagiri and the northern 
parts of the dis tried. 

There are no manufacturos of any importance. The eight salt 
pans near the barlionr which formerly yielded an average yearly 
outturn of 2222 tons (60,000 mans) have all been closed. 

The to'wn was made a municipality in 1875. The income from octroi 
duties, house tux, wheel tax, and miscellaneous items, amounted 
in 1877 to £1 570 12.'(. (Rs. 13,796), and in 1878 rose to £1468 
(Rs. 14,680). In 1879, from a reduction in octroi duties, it fell to 


‘ Colleidor’s 4430, 12th December 1877. 
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£848 6s. (Rs. 8483). In four years the municipality, besides 
thoroughly lighting the town, maintaining an efficient conservancy 
establishment and making roads and streets, has carried to completion 
a scheme for supplying the most populous part of the town with 
water, and has erected handsome public markets. The water works 
constructed by Mr. A. T. Crawford, costing £1600 (Rs; 16,000)', 
of which £1500 (Rs. 15,000) were subscribed by the townspeople) 
consisted in repairing and strengthening the dam of the old Narayah 
reservoir, about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the market, and 
laying a six inch iron main from the pond to the town. The pond 
is fed by springs, and the water is passed through a filter into the 
distribution pipe. On the sides of the principal thoroughfares, 
standpipes and open cisterns regulated by ball cocks have been set up 
at convenient intervals. The market is a two-storied central building 
wi^ a clock tower. The basement hall is divided into stalls for the 
sale of fruit, vegetables, and miscellaneous stores, and the upper 
story contains the municipal offices. Round three sides of the main 
building are ranged shops for general dealers in grain and groceries, 
while at the back and separated from the other buildings is the fish 
market. The markets are conveniently placed in the busiest part of 
the town, on the side of the main road leading to the Parpoli pass. 
The cost of the buildings was about £3020 (Rs. 30,200), and the 
present monthly rent realised from shops and stalls amounts to 
£12 10a. (Rs. 125). Further extension of the buildings and a 
separate quadrangle with shops for cloth sellers are needed, and 
will be carried out when faud.s admit. 

At the landing stage, a stone quay and steps have at considerable 
expense been cut from the hill side. Below the headland and 
beacon at the north of the harbour, are the custom office and a small 
dwelling built by the salt department. A mile or so inland, at the 
meeting of the roads to the Parpoli and Ram passes, and surrounded 
by houses is the travellers’ bungalow. Half a mile along the upper, 
or Paropli road, where stand the main market and the chief shops 
and warehouses, is the municipal market, a conspicuous white painted 
rod building, with a square clock tower and gable roof. Betweer 
the travellers’ bungalow and the markets, and to the north of the 
road is the telegraph office. On the lower, or Ram road, are the 
offices of the mamlatdar and chief constable, and the court of the 
subordinate judge. To the south of this road and near the 
travellers’ bungalow is the old factory or fort now used for 
commissariat stores and for the temporary accommodation of troops 
travelling to and from Belgaum. About two miles from the travellers’ 
bungalow, by the side of the Ram pass road, is the camp, a fine open 
plain on which are built the civil hospital and a few houses for 
European residents and visitors. Here also is the camping ground 
for regiments on the march to and from Belgaum. 

There are two vernacular schools for boys and one for girls, and a 
native library. 

In 1638, under the name Fingerla, Vengurla is mentioned as a 
very convenient haven, where the Dutch had a trade settlement and 
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ailed their iihipa drxring their eight months’ blockade of Gload 
60, under thtj name Mingrela, it is mentioned as a large town 
hing half a league along the coast, with one of the best roads 
iia, where all tfie vessels that came from Batavia, Japan, Bengal 
Jeylon, and ihose bound for Surat, Ormuz, Bassora and the Red 
both coming and gfiing, anchored, because both the water and 
were excel! urn. It was famous also for its best of spices 
iamoms, which not being had in other countries, were very scarce 
I dear; also fcir its great store of coarse calicuts spent in the 
ntry, and gri'.at i:|uantitie3 of coarse matting that served for 
king goods.^ A bout this time Shivaji placed a garrison in the 
and a few ysai's later (1664), in punishment of a revolt burnt 
to the ground.'^ In the next year (1675) it was burnt by the 
oghals, the Dutcli defe.adiiig themselves,* In 1683 Aurangzeb’s 
bel son Akbar, m laning to leave India for Persia, took refuge in 
3 Dutch factory ,and iti the next year Sultan Muazzam, to pmfish 
for its supported Ins brother, sacked the town with fury, the Dutch 
fending their f ac fu-y f::-om the windows till they bought off the 
tack.® In 1696, i ff Vcngurla, seven Dutch and five French ships 
d an indecisive fi,s!‘l:d. At this time it is described as once a place 
trade, where t le Dutclli had a factory for cloth, both fine and 
coarse. In 1696 Kl wm Savant of S4vantvMi^ overran the country, 
and under pretence of visiting the Dutch chief, seized and plundered 
their factory. Whili held by Khom Savant ,Vengurla is said to have 
been attacked and plundered by Angria.® In 1750 it was the head 
of 116 villages at <1 yielded a yearly revenue of £2091 12s. 
Rs. 20,916).® In 1 'b)6 the Savantvadi chief mortgaged its revenue 
for thirteen years to the Bombay Government to raise the sum of 
220,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) wanted to free Redi, the English promising 
to establish a small facjtory with the British flag and a few sepoys 
to guard it.'® 'rhis luctnry was, in 1772, mentioned as collecting a 
sra all revenue." At the end of the thirteen years (1779) the Sdvants 
had failed to carrx out some of the stipulations of the treaty and the 
English refused tc g ve up Vengurla, but it was taken and plundered 
buy the S&vants."' In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes appeared before 
\/engurla, landed his men, ami taking the chief battery, dismantled 
it , threw the guns itito the sea, and forced the pirate chief to give 
all British proj)ei ty.''' In 1812 Vengurla was finally ceded by 
the R4ni of Savanivadi," and has Since remained in British hands.'® 

• MandeUte in Harris, It. 360. Before 1641 the Dutch had a fortified factory. 
Stavorinus, HI. 107. Bui lions (about 1660) says the Hollanders have a stately 
factory at Vengurla a p ac i vury considerable, not only for its plenty of wheat, rioe, 
and all sorts of provisioiis, but also for its situation near Goa. Churchill, III, 602. 

® Tavernier in Harrii, 11. S60. * Grant Duff, I. 200. 

‘ Orme’s Hist. Frag. ,'53, la 1670 it was said to be the qhief storehouse of the 
Netherlands East India Conipany. Ogilby, V. 253. 

* Orme’s Hist. Frag, li’-l, 

* Orme’s Hist. Frag. 133 ; B.alcl®us in Churchill, III. 152. 

? Hamilton calls him K< nipasoti. 

8 Hamilton's New Ac omiikt, I. 248, Khem S4vant is described as a soldier of fortune 
fighting for the chief who l ajs him beat, with 7000 or 8000 men and two pirate grabs. 
» Tieffenthaler. Res, Hint, ot Geog. I. 606. ** Grant Duflf, III. 100. 

u Forbes’ Oriental Mnnciirs, I, 293. *“ Naime’s Konkan, 104. 

>8 Low’s Indian Navy, 1, 204 “ Hamilton’s Des. of Hindustan, II. 221. 

In 1826 it had 770 bouses, ,30 shops, a good landing place and a fort 180 feet 
square. Cluue’s Itinerary, b'l . 
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Tlie fort or factory .at Vengurla Btands behind the swamp, 
a strong building slightly fortified^ entirely European, an 
appearance more Portuguese than Dutch.’- In 1862 it was in 
order, garrisoned by a detachment, and with five small guns. Y 
was abundant, and it was used by the military department a 
arsenal and storehouse.^ 

Nine miles west-north-west of Vcngux’la lie the Vengurla rock 
Burnt Islands, a group of rocky islets stretching about three m 
from north to south and one mile from east to west. The pass 
between the rocks and the mainland, about 2| miles from the sin 
though deep, is dangerous from sunken rocks. Of the isla 
the highest is about 180 feet. On the outermost of the three larg 
rocks is a light-house with a white fixed light 110 feet high se 
for fifteen miles.® The three larger rocks are entirely metamorph 
and are composed of numerous varieties of quartzo-mic.aceous ro< 
mostly more or less ferruginous, and in many places a good d 
decomposed and broken up. The rocks are quite bare, but t 
crevices everywhere and some few smooth places near their summ 
are filled and covered with quantities of a coarse tangled joint' 
grass. The largest of the three is pierced from side to side by 
huge tunnel-like cave, and about the middle of the island, owing 
to the falling in of the I’oof, a shaft has broken down into the cave 
Even in the fair season the lauding is difficult. During the stonnj 
months it is rarely practicable.* 

These rocks ai-e probably Ptolemy’s (150) Hoptanesia and th 
Sesikreienai of the Periplus (247).® In 1540, Dom Joao de Castri 
under the name of Ilheos Queimados, or Burnt Islands, describe 
them as many in number, but ton of them specially large, five at eej 
and five close to the land. They wei'e called burnt islands becausi 
they wore of bare rock without water or vegetation.® In 1788 tlie’ 
were held by the piratical tribe of Malvans.^ 

VetaTgad Fort, on a hill in Pendur village in the Vardd pef 
division of Malvan, has an area of about twenty-two acres. In 18 6 
the walls wore in bad order and there was no garifison. Water a a 
supplies were abundant.® 

Vijaydurg (Fort Victory), *or Gheria (the Enclosure), nort 
latitude 16° 32' and east longitude 73° 22', a port in the Devgac 
sub-division, with, in 1872, 2331 people, lies on the south shore o 
the entrance to the Vaghotan river, 170 miles south of Bombay. Ont 
of the best harbours on the western coast, and without any bar, il 
may be entered in all weathers, and even for large ships is a saf« 
south-west monsoon shelter. In the fine season vessels may anchoi 


' Taylor’s Sailing Directory. 391. = Gov. List ol Civil Forts, 1862. 

* The stone and cement used in building this iight'-house were taken from th' 
Sindhudurg fort. Nairne’s MS. 

* Mr. A, O. Hume, Stray f’eathere, TV. 418 -420, 

MoCrindle's Periplus, 129, 130 ; Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 433, 

“ Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 17. 

' Kennel’s Memoir of a Map of Hindusten, 31. " Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862 
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anywhere in the harbour, the best position being a mud and clay 
bottom with thnje and a half fathoms at low water. Between 
Vijaydurg foit and the fortified cliffs to the north-east, the channel 
is six cables wide, with, at low water, depths of from twenty to 
twenty-four feet. Inside it rapidly shoals, and two and a half cables 
further the low ivator depth is not more than twelve or thirteen 
feet. The deep clianuol, only one and a half cables broad, lies close 
to the left bank of the western shore, and except at high water 
spring tides, there is not room for large vessels to swing.* The 
village, small and poorly built, with little tillage arid no industry but 
fishing, is counoctod with Vaghotan fifteen miles distant, and through 
the Phondapass with the Deccan by a good but little used road,^ 

The population eonsists mainly of Mahamraadans by whom most 
of the trade is (tarried on. There are in addition a few Brahmans, 
Bhandaris and 'dher Hindus, and a small colony of native Christians, 
Borne of them h lryssinians, who have built a small chapel, 

A little trnfii i ];m.sfcies between Bombay and the Deccan by the 
Phonda route The average yearly ti‘ade,duriug the five years ending 
1877-78, was vnlued at £50,043 Os. (Rs. 5,00,433) of which £21,565 
16.S, (Rs. 2,15,i).j6) represented exports and £29,07710s. (Rs. 2,90,775) 
imports. Duritij^tho 1857 mutinies, troops, guns, and treasure wore, 
in the stormy tcason, forwarded by this route to the Deccan and 
SouthernMari'dlia Districts. During the 1877 famine, the Vaghotan 
road, originally made by the villagers, was out of repair and not 
open for cart 1 raflic. In .spite of this about 1000 tons of grain passed 
from Bombay liirough Vijaydurg to the Deccan. In the same 
year about seven and a half miles of the road were re-made as a 
famine relief work, and the rest has since been finished out of 
local funds. Coasting steamers call three times a week at Jaytapur 
at the mouth cf the creek six miles off. 

The local carpenters make much admired bison-horn ornaments of 
various kinds. But the industry is very small and the craftsmen 
much indebted. 


* It it high watei im full and ciiange of the moon at eleven hours, mean springs 
rise nine feet and nsaps five feet. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 390. 

2 By the early )'luropt!an.s Vij.'iydurg, called KhArepAtan from the town of that 
name twenty-five miliM from its mouth, was thought one of tho best of the Konkan 
ports. Dom JoAo dc Castro (Prim. Kot. da Costa da India, 30) calls it (1538) the 
noblest and most fa . oi rite river in west India. Tho only big river without bar, or 
rooks, or other dang iii ' us troubles. To enter wanted no skill, for whether you went 
by the middle or th« suit you always met with a kindly welcome and a good depth to 
anchor. About a ct utmy later (IfitiO), Tavernier (Harris’ Voyages, II. 360) calls it the 
best port in BijApur witli fourteen or fifteen fathoms of water near the land. Ogilby, 
1670 (Atlas, V. 24fi) ilso mentions it as one of the best Konkan ports. After it 
was Angria's capital, .A. Hamilton (1710) mentions it as Gheria or Visendruk, fortified 
by astrong castle w;.b1iim 1 i)y the sea (New Account, I. 246). In 1766 Sir W. James, 
surveying befoj-e the Ungl'ish attack, speaks of a ‘ very large' town betwixt the 
tort and a hill to tht si-utli. The town seems to have been nothing but a large 
collection of palm leaf Imta. Bow’s Indian Navy, I. 133. Its great natural 
advantages make it piobnble that the mouth of VAghotan river is one of the oldest 
coast settlements, 'll iCi - seems reason to suppose tliat it is Ptolemy’s (130) Bysiantiuin, 
a Greek corruption of Vijavanta. See Weber in Ind. Ant. II. 148. Rashid-ud-din’s 
(1310) Karoba has bci-u Ihouglit to be Gheria. Yule in Ind. Ant. III. 209. 
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Chapter XIV. The village has a sea custom office, a post office, and a vernacnilar 
Places ofintersst buildings for the use of travellers, and 

a large government shed made as a grain depdt during the 1877 

Poft^ Never a place of much trade or wealth, the whole interest of the 

village centres in its fort.^ On the neck of rocky land that forms 
the south side of the bay, Vijaydurg, one of the best and most 
Muhammadan of Konkan fortresses, though not very striking from 
the sea side, rises grandly about 100 feet above the river. The 
walls, of very great strength and protected by twenty-seven 
bastions, rise, at their highest point, into a great round tower. On 
the west breached in several places by the sea, they are over 
their whole length loosened and ruined by trees and creepers. Their 
triple line of fortifications encloses about twenty acres,® overrun 
with bushes, but with some good wells and sevei'al large habitable 
buildings.® The fort is probably old, enlarged under the Bijapur 
kings, and about the middle of the seventeenth century, much 
strengthened by Shivaji'* to whom it owes its finest features, the 
triple line of walls, the numerous towers, and the massive interior 
buildings.® About forty years later (1698), the pirate chief 
Angria made it the capital of a territory stretching for abwut 
150 miles along the coast and from thirty to sixty miles inlan 1. 
For more than fifty years, Angria’s pirates were a terror to all traderR, 
and the English were forced to keep a special fleet to act against them). 
In April 1717 their ships of war, carrying a considerable body c ' 
troops, sailed against Gheria. An attempt to breach the wall failea, 
the storming party was driven hack with groat loss, and the flee! 
forced to withdraw. Three years later a joint Portuguese and 
English fleet under Mr. Walter Brown destroyed sixteen of Angria's 
vessels, but made no impression on the fort.® In the same yeai 
(April 1720) the English ship Charlotte was attacked, and after a 
gallant defence, her powder having run down, she was caught and' 
taken into Gheria.'^ In 1724 a Dutch fleet from Batavia attacked 
the place, but with no better success.® In 1736 Angria’s vessels 
took the richly laden English East Iiidiaman Dei'by, the armed 
ship Restoration of twenty guns, and several other vessels of 
less note. In 1738, in an action between Angria's fleet and 
Commodore Bagwell, Angi'ia’s fleet fled up the Rajdpur creek 
and escaped with little loss.** Besides several captures from 


‘ The special interest of Vijaydurg is that its old Musalmto buildings ate less 
than in most forts, hidden under Mar&tha additions, Nairne’s Konkan, 88. There 
is also a mosque and the tomb of a Musalm&n saint, the first in the centre of the 
fortress very near the flagstaff. Nairne in Ind. Ant. III. 320, 

® Gov. List of Civil Ports, 1862. 

* Bombay Government Gazette, Srd July 1879, 699. In 1862, except a part of the 
first and third outer walls, the fort was in good repair. Water was abundant and 
supplies easily obtained. There were 278 old unserviceable guns. Gov. List of 
Civil Ports, 1862. 

* Grant Duff, 85 ; Nainie’s Konkan, 6.8. ® Nairne in Ind. Ant. Ill, 320. 

* Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 100 ; Nairne’s Konkan, 80. ^ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 100. 

® Grant Duff, 231, 'There is said to have been another Dutch attack in 1736. 

“ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 107. According to another account (Bom. Qnar. Rev, 
IV. 75) some of the Commodore's broadsides reached the enemV) causing much damage 
and killing the admiral. ^ 
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the Dutchj A igria about this time took the French forty-gun ship 
Jupiter, with tOO slaves. In 1749, Mr., afterwards Sir William, 
James was aMiucked by Angria’s fleet, and after a hard fight, 
drove them ti,> Gheria, pursuing them and causing great loss.^ 
Next year, in spite of their defeat, they were bold enough to 
attack Commodure Lisle in command of a fleet of several vessels, 
among them i iie V'igilant of sixty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns.® 
A^in, in I'ebruary 1754, attacking three Dutch ships of fifty, 
thirty-six, and eighteen guns, they burnt the two large ones and 
took the third .Elated with this success, Angria built several 
vessels, set two large ships on the stocks, and boasted he should soon 
be master of i:bt) Indian seas. For long the Peshwa and the Bombay 
Government planned Angria’s ruin. At last, in 1755 it was settled 
that in the nc xt fair season the Peshwa’s troops should attack him 
from land an 1 ; he Bi-itish by sea. At the close of the year (1855, 
Deo. 22) Com mod-)i‘e James was sent to survey Gheria fort, then 
thought as sTi'ong as Gibraltar. He found that ships could get 
within point-blank shot; that on shore guns could be carried, and 
a diversion me dr troni the tops of two hills ; and that the fort was 
crowded with vmprotected buildings. The place was surprisingly 
unlike what he hiui lieard.^ The Bombay Government were fortunate 
in having in their harbour a Royal squadron under Admiral Watson 
and a strong rietachvnent of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel, 
afterwards Lord, Clive. On the 7th April 1756, the fleet of twelve 
raen-of-war, six < 4 ' tin? Royal and six of the Company’s navy, with 
800 European rani dOO native troops, and five bomb vessels with 
a company of artillery, and four Maratha gi'abs and forty gallivats, 
sailed from Bom bu y, * Sending a few vessels ahead to block the 
harbour, the fleei; nr rived oil Gheria on the eleventh. The Mardtha 
land force, for .Si'ima time a-field, was camped again.st Gheria. 
Terrified by the st -'(uigth of the British fleet, Tnlaji Angria, leaving 
the fort in his br(4lir i‘’B charge, surrendered to the Maratha general. 
Hearing that th a Miiratha general had extorted from Tulaji an 
order for the deli .'e y of the fortress. Admiral Watson on the next 
morning (12th) arm t oned the fort to surrender. Getting no answer, 
the fleet, with the ai'tenj oon sea breeze, forming two divisions, sailed 
each in line of batth slup covering a bomb ketch, and protecting the 
column of smaller vessels from the enemy’s fire. They passed the 
point into the rivet', and under a heavy fire, anchoring fifty yards off 
the north fortifications, bartered them from 150 pieces of cannon. 
Angria’s ships were driiwn up under the fort, all fastened together. 


* Low’s Indian Kavy, T, 1J7. Millmin’s Oriental Coiumeroe, I. 296. 

^ I assure you, Sir, it i*- rot tw bo called high, nor, in ray opinion, strong. It is 
indeed a large mass of bviililinas, and I believe the walls may be thick. But that part 
of the works which fet i. nclor my observation and which was three-quarters of 
their cirouraferenoe is qMif< vregular, with round towers and long curtains in the 
eastern manner, and which iti,covered only thirty-two embrasures below and fifteen 
above. Commodore James. 2Ut llecr. 1755; Ives’ Voyages, 80. 

* The details were : Ri ya sqiiadi-on, .rno 70 guns, one 66 gums, one 60 guns, one 60 
guns, one 20 guns, and oi e 16 guns ; Company’s squadron, one 44 guns, four 28 guns, 
and one 16 guns. Of the nai ii< troops SOO were Portuguese and 800 sepoys. Low’s 
Indian Navy, L 134. Thsr lietail.s differ slightly from those given by Ormc, Hist. 
Frag. 408-417 in N.airne’s Ki uktm, 92. 
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and a shell setting one on fire, the whole were burnt.' Another 
shell set fire to the buildings in the fort, and the tremendous 
cannonade silenced the fort guns.® Still the commander held out. 
Learning that the fort was to be handed over to the Marathas, 
Colonel Olive landed and held the ground between the Peshwa’s 
army and the fort. Next morning the admiral again summoned the 
fort to surrender. The commandant asked for time to consult his 
brother. A respite was granted, till, in the afternoon, as no answer 
came, the bombardment wiis re-opened. By five o’clock the garrison 
surrendered, and Colonel Clive, marching in, took possession.® 
Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were 
so perfect, that a determined garrison need not have yielded 
to any sea attack. Fifteen hundred prisonei's were taken ; eight 
Englishmen * and three Dutchmen were rescued; and plunder, 
amounting besides stores to £125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided 
amdbg the captors.® The ruin of Angria’s navy was completed by 
the destruction of two sixty-gun ships on the stocks. Four of the 


* One ship of 74 guns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. Low’s 
Indian Navy, I. 136. Of Anmia’s ships Or, Ives (1755) writes : ‘ They are not 
unlike the 2'artam of the Mediterranean, only a great deal lower ; they carry 
two guns in the bow and vast nnrabere of men. Their music is a plain brass tube, 
shaped like a trumpet at both ends and about ten feet long, and a drum called a 
tom tom, a skin stretched on a large shallow brass pan, on which they strike with 
two largo sticks and make an amasing noise. Among them are two Ketches which 
they call grabs' (Ives’ Voyages, 43). Several of tlie gallivats had blue or green or 
white pendants like the Tortiiguese at their mast heads, and one had a white flag 
with a red cross in the middle. (Ditto, 80). 

^ According to another account the samofire which burnt the ships passed to a 
large vessel Tying on the shore, and from her to several smaller craft that were 
building. From the building yard it was conveyed to the arsenal, storehouse, suburbs 
and city, and even to soverM parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower where 
it continued burning all the night with such violence that the stone walls appeared like 
red hot iron. Ives’ Voyages, 85. 

® According to Ur. Ives (Voyages, 85), Colonel Clive making his approaches from 
land greatly annoyed the enemy. At a quarter after five he came to the Admiral’s ship 
bringing an officer from the fort with the aiticles of capitulation, which being agreed 
to by himself .and the two Admirals, an English officer was sent in to take possession 
of the fort and to hoist English colours. Captains Forbes and Buchanan were, next, 
with sixty men, detached to soe the garrison lay down their arms, and on the 14th 
at sunrise the Colonel and the whole army marched into the place. 

* Ives (Voyages, 88) gives the names of ten Englishmen. 

^ Milhuru’s Or. Com. I- 296. In Gheria were found 250 cannon, six brass mortars, 
an immense quantity of stores and aramuilltion, £10,000 in silver rupees, and £30,000 
in valuable effects (Ives’ Voyages, 86). According to Dr. Ives (Voyages, 81-82), a 
council of sea and land officers, held before setting out on the expedition, had, to 
avoid disputes, settled that Admiral Watson as Commander-in-chief of the King's 
squadron should have two-thirds of one-oighth of the spoil, and Rear-Admiral Pocock 
one-third of one-eighth, while Lieut.-Colonel Clive and Major Chambers were to share 
equally with the captains of the King’s ships. The captains of the Company’s ships 
and captains of the army were to share equally with lieutenants of meii-of-war and 
subaltern officers of the array, and lieutenants of the Company’s ships with warrant 
officers of the navy. Afterwards the officers of the army, not liking that their 
Commander-in-Chief should share with captains of men-of-war, the Admiral to 
satisfy them gave his own security to make Colonel Clive's portion equal that of 
Admiral Pooock, making good the deficiency out of any moneys he himself might be 
entitled to. In this way, after Gheria fell, a sum of about £1000 was found due to 
Colonel Clive from Admiral Watson. This Adminal Watson sent with his compliments, 
but Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying that he would not deprive 
the Admiral of the contents of his private purse, and that be had appeared to accept 
of the terms only for the good of the service. 
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Company’s vcFsels and a detachment of 600 European and native 
troops were letti t;o j-iiard the harbour and fort.^ 

The Bomba/ Government were very anxious to keep Gheria, and 
offered to givi‘ Biinlf:ot in exchange. To this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and Ghi riu was handed over in the following October.* The 
Peshwa made it the head-quarters of a district and the seat of his 
Admiral Ajianilrfiv Dlmlap, whose descendants are still settled at 
Vijaydurg. IJmJer the Peshwa piracy flourished as vigorously as ever. 
In 1780 Anatidrav attacked and captured an English ship carrying 
despatches <0 the Court of Directors, and imprisoned an officer in 
Rasalgad near Mahabaleshvar. Again in April 1782, in spite of a 
gallant resista iccj, he captured the Ranger a ship of the Bombay 
Marine.® I u I SilO Ihieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the pirates, 
but though lie punished them severely, they were soon as troublesome 
as ever. In May 1813 Colonel Imlack, attempting to take Vijaydurg, 
was met by so heavj' a lire, that his ships were foi’ced to cut their 
cables and rui;. But the whole of tho district had now passed to 
the British, nuil in June of tho same year the commandants, two 
brothers of lln Dhulap family, sun-endered. In the river was taken 
the Admiral’s ship, 156 feet long 33 beam and 430 tons burden.* 

Two miles r 'oui the fort, on tho same side of the river, is an old 
dock, hollow eil out of tho rook by Angi-ia, 355 feet long and 227 in 
the broadest piirt, and said to have been ahle to hold vessela of 500 
tons.® Thong i noai ly choked with mud the stone face and entrance 
may still be so . There was also a small building yard and a mast 
house.® On tl o crock two mile.s below the dock is (1862) a strong 
well built Jfartello tower called the Mitdtya Buruj. A little way 
from the foi t, on the Vaghotan road, is tho temple of Rameshvar, 
probably 100 years old, built by Gaugadhar Banu, a brother of Nana 
Fadnis (1720 -1800J. An ordinary temple with a large rest-house 
lying deep in a glen, its diief interest is the approach about 250 yards 
long, cut thr nigh roc k fifty feet deep. The idol, a four-armed figure 
seated on a bull, is of solid silver said to weigh a hundredweight. 

Vijaygad. 'rhoro is a second Vijaygad fort on tho north bank 
of the Shasrri, al:iout two miles across the river from Jaygad.* A 


* Tuldji AnOTia remained till hig death a prisoner first in a fort, according to one 

account, near Rily,'.:8d in Kiddha, according to another in Vandaimear SAtara (Grant 
Duff, I. 66), and! afterwards in SholApur. Low's Indian Navy, I, 136. Grant Duff, I. 
66. His tomb and those of his six wives, one of them a sMi, are shown at 
Vijaydurg. Nairne's Konkan, 95. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 136. 

“ Gr-ant Duff, 15', in Nairne's Konkan, 105. 

< Waddingtoti’s iteport in Asiatic Journal, IX. 123. On their surrender the Dhulap 
family were, by tfie Bombay Government, given two villages near Vijaydurg. Here 
they are still settled,, and though impoverished by mortgages, hold an honourable 
place among Mai'idii.is, their daughters being fit matches for the highest families. 
Nairne’s Konkan, 105. 

• Waddingtor ’s deport in Asiatic Journal, IX. 123. 

® In 1819 the hotiom of the dock, sloping gently upwards from the entrance, was 
thick with mud and sand. Tlie gateway 23 feet broad below and 37 above, stood 
open without gates. OH the walls parts on the south and east were cut in the rook ; 
the rest was of ; [un otiry in good repair. From the south-east corner ran a stone-built 
water channel, IJe it, 15. Oomiuicotto, 9th Juno 1819; Public Diaries 432 of 1819,1066. 

^ See above, ]i, 3 tl, 
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small fort, about a quarter of au acre in area, it is surrounded on 
three sides by a ditch. In 1862 the walls were ruinous and it had 
only one entire gun. There was no garrison and no water. Supplies 
could be obtained from neighbouring villages.* 

Yashvantgad Fort, on the north entrance of the Eijdpur 
creek, with the sea on the south and a ditch to the north and west, 
has an area of about seven acres. In 1862, the walla and gates 
with their seventeen bastions needed repair. There was no garrison, 
and only twenty-eight old unserviceable guns.* The supply of 
water and provisions was abundant. 


^ Oov. List of Civil Foria, 18G2. ‘ Oov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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CHAPTER L 

DESCRIPTION. 

Thb statu of Sa'vantva'di, lying between 16° 15' ao" and 
15° 86' 33*' north latitude and 74*^ 20' 51" and 73° 36' 11" eaat 
longitude, has a total area of about 900 square miles, a population, in 
1872, of 190,814 souls or 212'02 to the square mile, and in 1879-80, 
a total reveiiui) of £28,311 (Rs. 2,83,110). 

Bounded on the r orth by the MAlvan sub-division of Ratndgiri, it 
is separated by the line of the SahyMri hills, on the north-east from 
the lands of Kolhapur, and on the east and south-east from thp 
Belgaum and Bidi sub-divisions of the British district of Belganm. 
To the south li e the Dicholi and Pedna sub-divisions of the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, and on the west and north-west the 
Ratnigiri sub-divisions of Yengurla and M^lvan. 

For adminisirative purposes the lands of the state are distributed 
among the throe sub-divisions, or petds, of V4di, Kud£l, and B4nda, 
each including seveml petty divisions, tarafs. The sub-divisions 
have on an average an area of about 800 square miles, containing 
the lands of seventy-five villages with a population of over 63,000 
souls. The following summary gives their chief available statistics: 


Sdmntvddi Sub-divisions, 


Nahi. 


Vill&gu. 

Popolfttiani 

1879. 

Revanua 

1879-80. 

Kadil. 

") About 900 ( 

60 

6T,007 

10,2U 

Vfcll . 

> squara < 

04 

73,897 

10,981 

7096 

Mnd*. 

) inilM. 1. 

101 

00,410 


SAvantvfidi, about fifty miles long and from ten to thirty broad, 
is a compact territory unbroken by the lands of other states or 
districts. Cut off from the sea by a narrow strip of Goa and 
Ratndgiri, it stretches along the foot of the SahyAdris, a land of 
hills and streams, broken, rugged, and picturesque. As the land 
rises rapidly from thei coast its river mouths and backwaters are 
navigable only for a very short distance. A few miles from the 
sea, the land becomes wooded and uneven, rising into hills that 
gradually grow higher and bolder till they merge into the SahyAdri 
range. The opm country to the west, and the valleys that run 
eastward among the hills, are rich well-wooded rice lands, with, 
along the banks of rivers and at the foots of hills, groves of cocoa 
and betelnut palms. The lower hill slopes, though in many places 
B 330—49 
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cleared for tillage, have poor soil and grow only the coarser hill 
grains. Near the Sahyadris the country is strikingly beautiful. 
Spurs fi’om the main hills, detached groups .and isolated peaks 
with bold and varied outline, rising from 300 to 3000 feet above 
the plain, form strong natural fastnesses, some of them, as Manohar 
and Mansantosh, forts famous in history. Besides Manohar and 
Mansantosh the chief peaks and forts are Mahddevgad on the 
Amboli pass about ten miles east of Vhdi, Prasiddhgad or Bdngna 
about twenty-one miles north of "VAdi, Kimicha Dongar near 
VdlAval, and in the west the isolated hill of Vdgheri. There are 
seven chief passes within SavantvAdi limits, two of them, the Amboli 
and the Bam lit for carts, and five, the Ghotga, Rdngna, Hanraant, 
Talkat, and Mangeli, fit only for foot passengers and pack cattle. 
Of the chief passes the Amboli pass, about fourteen miles east of 
Savantvddi, has a cart road. It is close to, and nearly on the same 
line «s, the old PArpoli pass. The Ram pass, about thirty miles 
east of Bdnda, formerly the main highway for carts, has, since the 
opening of the new Amboli road, lost much of its traffic. 

None of them of any considerable size, the SAvantvddi rivers, 
rising from the western Sahyadri slopes and passing west to the sea, 
have much sameness of character. At first mountain torrents 
dashing over wild rocky beds down steep hill sides, as they pass 
into the plains they flow with gentle current between sloping and 
open banks, till the largest of them, about ten miles from the sea, 
end in tidal navigable creeks. Of these streams the two chief, the 
Sarambal or Karli on the north and the Terekhol on the south, 
rise on either side of the Manohar hills and flow to the sea, the 
Karli with a westerly and the Terekhol with a southerly course. 

The Kahli, or Sabambal, rising at the village of Shivdpur on the 
SahyAdri hills to the north of Manohar fort, after a south-westerly 
course of about thirty-five miles, falls into the sea at Malvan. At the 
village of Pdnvas and Pandur, about nineteen miles from its source, 
the Sarambal is, from the right, joined by the Bel and Hdteri. Three 
miles further, near the village of Anav, the other branch, also from 
the right bank, after a south-westerly course of about ten miles, joins 
the main stream. For the remaining fourteen miles below Andv, 
the river is tidal and navigable for craft of about I 4 tons (100 mans) 
burden. It is known as the Kar^i only for four or five miles from 
the sea. In its bed are several small islands, one or two in British 
territory between Nerur and Vdlaval, and one near the village of 
Sarambal. During the rainy season the Karli is nowhere fordable. 
There are ferries at Nerur, Sarambal, VMaval, (Jhendvan, and 
Kavthi. 

The Tsrekhol, also called the Banda Rivke, rises in the Sahyddris 
to the south of Manohar fort, and flows south-west by the villages 
of SAngeli, Vatvana, Insuli, Bdnda, Kas, Sdtosa, Kavthani, and 
Araunda. As far as Banda, or about fifteen miles from the sea, it 
is tidal and navigable for boats of about I 4 tons (100 mans) burden. 
Larger craft cannot pass further than Araunda about three miles 
from its mouth. The Terekhol has no important tributaries, but is 
joined by many mountain streams and rivulets, and during the 
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rainy season it becomes a very formidable river. For tbe rest of 
the year ii is in many places fordable at low tide, chiefly at BAnda, 
Pangydr, Kfitiki, Bhdip, Ndik, Kdjra, and Jhagadkhol. In the 
bed of the 'I'erekliol near Kinla, about nine miles below Bdnda, an 
island of about 100 acres, occupied for about 200 years, contains a 
few huts and cocoanut trees. Near Araunda are four smaller islands, 
Dhonk, K arambal, Jagad, and Ndrilyandurg. 

Besides the Karli and Terekhol there are four leading streams, 
the Gadnndi in the north, the Talavda in the centre, and the 
Til4ri and 'Calna in the south. Rising near the Ghotga pass, 
the GADNi^Di scpai'ates the sub-divisions of Kalsuli and Bordava 
from Malvan in Ratndgiri, and empties itself into the sea four miles 
north of Ilil'inin. The Talavda rises at Vajrdt, passes Hodavda, 
Talavda, I nlas, and MAtond, and falls into the sea at MocheraM in 
Vengurla. Tbe Tilaei, also called the Kunlsi, rises at theEdm pass, 
twice crosses the great Imperial military road from Belgauifi to 
Vengurla, aiul enters Goa territory at Maneri. The Kalna takes its 
rise at the ralkab pass close to the RAm pass, crosses the road 
at Kalna, and passes into Goa territory. There are a number of 
other sma 1 streams, which in the rainy season, owing to the 
heavy rainfall and the nearness of tho Sahyhdris, suddenly swell 
into considerable rivers most diflicult and dangerous to cross. 
So sudden ar.) these freshes that during the five years ending 1878, 
thirty-three (-ensons have on an average lost their lives by drowning.* 

VAdi, with no natural lakes, has thirty-eight reservoirs, seven 
in the Vddi division, nine in Banda, and twenty-two in Kudal. Of 
these the Ifirgest, the Pearl Lake, Moti Taldii, at Savautvddi, with 
an area ol' nboi.it thiity-one acres and a mean depth of about six 
feet, is fed l)y man}" natural springs, and receives the drainage of 
about 550 nctcs of hill land. In 1874, in consequence of the leaky 
state of tho rotaiulng W'all, the old dam of dry rubble masonry was 
removed, and in its place, at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), a 
wall about 2(.'4 yards long was bnilt of cut stone masonry secured 
witb bydraiilic cement, and furnished at each end with iron sluice 
gates woikc d by rack and pinion, controlling the outlet of tbe lake. 
Since this wiill. has been completed, instead of being dry in April, 
a large body of: vmter remains throughout the year. On the 
north-west i-ide a long flight of stqps leads to the water. The lake 
is used for ’'vasliing and bathing and for watering cattle, and to the 
south-east and south-west, for irrigating rice fields. Of the other 
reservoirs, all uiiich smaller than the Vadi lake, the largest and best 
are those at Mangaon, .Bambarda, Jhiirap, and Matond in V&di; at 
Araunda, Tahivna, and Kinla in Banda; and at Nerur, VaMval, 
Sarmbal, Pit, and Cbendvan in Kudal. The Araunda lake is 
said to have been built in 1761 by Ragburam Pfighe, a GwAlior 
noble, and Ihc pond at Talavna, by tbe wife of a Raja of a dynasty 
older than the Bhonsles (1675). On the November - December 
{Mdrgashirsh) full iiD.oon, when a small fair is held, the Kinla pond is 
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said, at the sound of the drum, to rise and overflow, and on the 
next day to fall to its former level. This rise is probably due to a 
specially high tide in the Terekhol which flows close by. 

The succession of geological formations in Savantvddi^ may be 
conveniently tabulated in descending order as follows : 

Post Tertiary or f 6. Sub-aerial formations and soils. 

Recent. ^ 5. Alluvial deposits. 

Tertiary ... 4. Konkan laterite. 

Upper Secondary. 3. Deccan trap and iron-clay (laterite). 
f 2. Kaladgi (Kadapa) aeries. 

Azoic . \ 1. Gneissic (inetainorphic) series, with granitic and 

(. trappean intrusions. 

These formations are best described in ascending order, as with 
the exception of the volcanic rocks of the Deccan trap series, the 
later*sedimentary rooks mainly consist of the debris of the older 
ones. Of the formations named above, the gneissic series holds 
by far the greatest area, chiefly in the centre of the state. The 
rocks of the KaMdgi series the scanty ruins of a once widespread 
formation, cover but a very small surface. The Deccan trap on the 
east and the Konkan laterite on the west cover about equal areas. 
The alluvial deposits, of small extent and little geological interest, 
form the small flats along the lower courses of the larger streams. 

The members of the Gneissic or Metamorphic Series, so largely 
and typically developed in southern India, occupy, as already stated, 
the greatest part of the surface of the state, and form not only the 
lower central parts of the area, but also the base of the great scarp 
of the SahyAdri mountains, and in the south the main mass of all 
the great branching spurs. Owing to the extremely hilly and forest- 
clad character of the country, the working out of its geological 
structure was specially laborious and difficult. The results also are 
fai- less conclusive and satisfactory than in a level country. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground, it is often impossible to trace 
for a distance any individual bed or set of beds, or with any 
certainty to correlate distant outcrops of similar rock i^hich might 
reasonably be held to be parts of the same bed. 

The run or ‘ strike ’ of the bedding varies considerably in 
different quarters, and the 'dip*’ or inclin^ition of the beds is 
also very variable, showing that the rocks have been much crumpled 
and twisted by side pressure. It is probable, too, that by the 
same forces the beds were in many places broken and put out of place, 
and their relations much confused. The assumption of such breaks 
or ‘ faults,’ though in metamorphosed rocks their existence is often 
very difficult to trace, is from theii* frequency in other disturbed 


* The geology of SivantvAdi was worked out by Mr. J. C. Wilkinson, fonnerly of 
the Geological Survey of India. The present sketch has been compiled by Mr. E, B. 
Poote, F. G.S., of the Geological Survey of India, from Mr.Wilkinson’s MS. retiort 
and maps. A few of his notes have been published at page 44 of the ‘ Eecords of the 
Oeolwcal Survey of India,’ These and other observations are also embodied in 
Mr. Foote’s Memoir on the Geology of the Southern MarAtha Country, (Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII. Part I.) 
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sedimentsry rocks, legitimate, and helps to explain the present 
confused arrangement of the gneissic rocks. 

The gneissic series in Savantv&di includes a greater variety of 
rooks than is usually met in the south-west Deccan or in other 
gneissic regions of similar extent. The areas occupied by the 
several varieties are also relatively much smaller. The prevalent 
dip of the l ocks south of the TiMri river, in the extreme south of 
the state, is north-easterly. In the bed of the river and on the 
spurs south of Pargad and of the Bitm pass, south-easterly dips are 
most com mon. I’he same dip was found most frequent in the great 
spurs west if Haumantgad. South and south-east of the town of 
SAvantvAdi, the rocks have mostly an east to west strike, with 
obscure or ivucertain dip. East of Savantvddi the same strike 
and dip are again commonly seen, but near the base of the Sabyidri 
scarp they change,, and the rocks acquire an easterly dip. North of 
Sfivantv&cli, the r ocks composing the great central spur that runs 
south-west from Manohargad, and the rocks on the southerly spurs 
of Prasiddb^cad, have also the east to west strike. In the eastern part 
of the great spur, lihe strike becomes north-easterly with a dip 25° to 
45° south-oasit. Immediately south-west of Sdvantvddi, the strike 
of the roc ks trends from north-west and south-east to north-west 
by north and south-east by south, and finally north of theKudal 
river becomes neaifiy due north and south. 

The chief varieties of the gneiss series are schistose forms, 
especially true ^pieiss and mica schist. Hornblendic schists appear 
to occupy t hc> next place in extent of development. Granite gneiss, 
which occupies such great areas in the Southern Mardtha Country 
and south-west Deccan, plays a comparatively unimportant part in 
SAvantvadi. Talc! schists are more, and chlorite schists are less 
frequently f< imd in S^ivantvadi than in the adjoining gneissic 
district ab< vc the Sahyadris. Beds of quartzite and metamorphosed 
sandstone a re very frequently mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson's notes as 
intercalated aim mg the more typically gneissic schists. These may, 
perhaps, re pr jsent the haematite schist and quartzite beds of the 
Southern Maratha Country, which they resemble greatly in all but 
the presence of iron in large quantities in the form of red haematite, 
but they a])pi}ar to constitute, as a rule, much less striking objects 
in the landscape. So far as can be inferred from a cursory survey 
of tbe country, true gneiss and its subordinate varieties are very 
generally dHtributed over the state. Micaceous schists are 
almost equally widaspread. The distribution of hornblendic rocks 
and schists is moi-e ■ circumscribed. They are commoner in the 
Bouthern and eastern central parts of the state than in the western 
central and north. The quartzites and altered sandstones occur most 
largely in the southern, central, and western parts. Taloose rooks 
ana the grauiiioid and syenitoid massive varieties of metamorphio 
rocks are met chiefly in the west and west centre. 

Of the most interesting and important sections that show gneissic 
rook, the Ram pass, one of the largest and most accessible, has the 
following series from above downwards. At the head of the pass, 
light-coloured highly felspathic gneiss dips south 20° east at an angle 
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of 50°; lower down appear quartzites, hornblende rock and mica 
schist alternating with gneiss, followed by pink felspathic rock, coarse 
mica schist, fibrous Ixornblendic rock, another felspathic rock 
containing alittle mica and probably some free quartz, and a compact, 
fine-grained, bluish hornblende rock, all dipping south-east from 
20° to 50°. The strike of these beds is very persistent through 
the spurs to the west of the Sahyadris, and where they fall ofiE 
rapidly, a thick bed of hornblendic rock forms a very fine scarp 
with a slope of 35°, coincident with the dips of the bed. This 
scarp is specially conspicuous to the south of Pargad fort. 
The bed there consists of sparkling hornblende rock with 
foliated crystals of hornblende. Another good section occurs in the 
bed of the Tilari river, west of the ford at Permeg, where much 
hornblende rock and light-coloured felspathic gneiss are exposed, 
and show a dip of 50° south-west. Both fine and coarse-grained 
hornblendic rock occur here. Hornblendic gneiss and hornblende 
schist are very common all round Banda on the road between 
the R£m pass and Vengurla. Between Asnai and Fukeri, on the 
gi’eat spur crowned by the Hanmantgad fort, are ‘ platy’ hornblende 
schists interstratified with sandstones (gritty siliceous schists ?), the 
beds rolling with an easterly dip, apparently followed by vertical 
beds of white gneiss (resembling pegmatite), and at the top of the 
hill by a fine-grained schist. At Fukeri village white sandstones 

e siliceous schists ?) and green hornblendic schist appear._ At 
;he, a little south-east of S^vantvddi, is gneiss associated 
with micaceous and hornblendic schists, and between Charathe and 
Sdntuli, about four miles north-east, are schists, quartzites, and 
izenitoid gneiss. Gneiss and mica schists make up the mass of the 
hills south-west and north of Savantvddi, At Devsu, at the foot 
of the new Amboli pass, are mica schists in vertical beds striking 
east to west, A little higher up the pass are very crystalline 
hornblendic schists dipping south 30° east at an angle of 50°, and 
on these rest white fissile altered sandstones (gritty siliceous 
schists ?) containing yellow mica. At Kalmist, a couple of miles 
north of Devsu, the river section shows the following rocks : Gneiss, 
dark green coarse hornblendic gneiss, hornblendic and micaceous 
schist with interstratified beds of a white metamorphio rock, 
sometimes like sandstone but more frequently felspathic in character. 
Granitoid gneiss and quartzite beds occur on the flanks of the high 
and conspicuous Baravda hills. The beds are vertical or inclined 
at very high angles, having been apparently broken through and 
upheaved by the outburst of syenitic rock, which forms the main 
mass of the hills. Great outcrops of altered sandstone, or quartzite, 
the extension of the quartzite beds occurring on the Baravda syenite 
hills may be traced up to and beyond the Kudd,l river. Their 
strike is about north 30° west, with doubtful but probably westerly 
dip at a very high angle. West of Vdldval, close to the left bank of 
the river, these outcrops form a conspicuous hill. At BAmbarda, 
gneiss, quartzite, and talc i-ock occur, the latter forming a bill west 
of the village. The strike is about north to south, and the dip of 
the rock easterly, at a very high angle. East of Mulda occur gneiss, 
a pink quartzo-felspathic rock, and light-coloured banded mica 
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schists, ] ’iD'lhor up the valley of the Kudal river are banded mica 
schist ■with garnets, granitic-gneiss, compact siliceous hornblendic 
rock, and dark-coloured contorted mica schists with bands of 
quartaite. 'i be high hills south-east of Narur, which form the 
eastern part of rdie principal spur branching from the Sahyddri 
scarp at Ranp'nn fi^rt, show fine-grained micaceous schists, coarse 
syenitic gn 'iss, light grey gneiss and quartzites. These beds form 
an anticlinal fold with east to west strike. At Tulsuli, about four 
miles west cf t he above section, fibi-ous actinolite schist and bands of 
quartzite fo.’ nj hills immediately west of the village. To the east of 
Konda, whioh stands on the north side of a trap-covered spur some 
six or seven mijas north-west by north of Ndrur, are micaceous 
schists, quai'tzo-felspathic schists, quartzites, and actinolite rock 
rolling north and south anticlinally at low angles, with an east to 
west strike, I'he last section requiring mention occurs in fhe 
Aahkmat river, a little east of Harkul. Here may be seen excessively 
contorted be di- of mica schist, hornblende schist, quartzo-felspatbio 
rock, gneiss a:id granitoid gneiss. The strike of the beds, which 
form an antii liiial fold, is about north 20° west. 

Few instances are mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson’s notes of specially 
striking or iiHoortaut exposures of the rarer rooks individually. 
Granitoid gniiiss was noted by him cropping out of the south side 
of Kumberal hi 1 in euormous masses, the beds dipping apparently 
into the hill at tiw angles. 

Talcose rocks, tliough, as before pointed out, they occur,far more 
frequently in Widi than in the gneissic region above the Sahyadris, 
are by no means common. Besides at Bdmbarda, talc rock was 
observed only at ibout six places. At the crossing of the Tildri river 
by the Rdm pass road and west of Kudasi it has the form of a hard 
compact blue ruiik, weathering into a light-coloured soapy wall. 
The same be-b pass northward to the top of the spur between 
Sdsoli and Kuu bera). They are interstratified with dark green 
hornblende schist and mica schist. Similar blue compact talc rook 
occurs at Akei i, north-west of Sdvantvadi, as bard nuclei enclosed 
in a softer stertt ) mass formed by weathering. Both are quarried 
and used for m.isonry. A considerable development of talcose 
rock occurs arcmid and to the south of Sherli, a little west of Bdnda 
on the Vengui lu and Bdm pass road, Talcose schists occur also at 
Vankda, a litth SDiitb of the Ashamat, close to the north boundary of 
the state. Actiiu ilitio schist, a rock not met with in the gneiss country 
above the Sahy.id'is, was noted by Mr. Wilkinson in four places. 
Of these, two, 'I'ulf-uli and Konda, have been mentioned above, 
the other two ai-e Kudsil ton miles north-west of SavantvtLdi, and 
Bdmbarda three or four miles north-east by north of Kud^l. 

No metallic oi'cs were noticed in the gneissic rocks in sufficient 
quantity to be of practical value, unless decomposed hornblendic 
schist be used in seme ca ses as an iron ore to charge the small native 
smelting furnaces. Bui- it is, on the whole, probable that the ore used 
is entirely derived Ocmi the much later deposits of Konkan laterite. 

The Intrusive .docks associated with the gneissic series are of two 
kinds, trap dykes and granitic veins and bosses. Trap dykes are 
B 330—50 
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very few and of small size and importance. Almost all occur 
in or close to the TiMri valley near the foot of the E^m pass. 
From their position with reference to the gneissic rocks, there can 
be little hesitation in classing them with the numerous and 
important dykes so frequently met in the gneiss area above the 
Sahyddris. Mr. Wilkinson’s notes do not specify their peculiar 
lithological constitution. One dyke of basaltic trap, which he 
describes as occurring close to Sdvantvddi, deserves special notice, 
as from its peculiar structure there is good reason for believing it 
to belong to a much later geological period, namely, that of the 
Deccan trap. It will be described more fully when treating of the 
Deccan trap. The granitic or syenitic intrusions are, with one 
exception, of small size and importance. The majority occnr in 
the form of regular granite veins, crossing dark grey micaceous 
schists in the valley of the Kudal river, at Mdndkol to the south-east, 
and at Mulda to the east of Kudal. At Mdndkol the intrusive 
veins consist of grey granite and eurite, cut through beds of gneiss 
crossing the river bed. The one important syenitic intrusion 
occurs in the Vdghei'i, or Baravda bill group, five miles east of 
Vengurla. The main mass of these bold conical hills, which, towering 
high over the adjoining flat-topped laterite-capped tableland, 
are most striking and widely seen, is of porphyritic syenite and 
hornblende rock forced through beds of granitoid gneiss and quartzite, 
which appear to have been upturned to a considerable extent and 
in part to have taken an upright position. This syenite consists of 
dark green hornblende, white opaque quartz, and in general very 
little felspar. The porphyritic appearance is due to the peculiar 
coarse crystalline aggregation of the quartz. Small intrusions of 
compact syenite occur among the gneiss in the Mdjgaon hills 
south of Sdvantvddi. 

Besting on the gneissic formations is another later series of 
rocks which has undergone a considerable degree of metamorphism, 
and which has hitherto proved barren of organic remains. This 
newer metamorphic series has, on the strength of the similar 
character of the rocks, been correlated with the Kadapa series on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and through that with the Gwdlior, 
or Bijdvar, series in Central India. The rocks representing the 
Kaladgi series in Sdvantvddi can only be regarded as the fragmentary 
remains of former formations. Denuding forces at work at various 
geological periods, but chiefly before the outpouring of the Deccan 
trap flows, removed nearly the whole mass of the quartzite and shale 
beds which made up the series in this quarter. Judging from the 
thickness of the representative beds of the series further east and 
north, in Belgaum and Ratndgiri, the mass removed must have been 
very great, certainly many hundreds, and possibly some thousands 
of feet thick. Only one small patch of the rocks has been mapped 
by Mr. Wilkinson. This is an outlier capping the lofty gneissic 
spur that runs south-west from the great angle made by the 
Sahyddri scarp about three miles west of the Rdm pass. The 
outlier occurs at the southern end of the spur, and occupies 
considerably less than a square mile of surface. It consists 
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of quartzit') .lijiping oast or north-east at a lo-w angle. Other 
outliersj as near MEinerij on the left bank of the TiMri river, a few 
miles to tlie aooth-west, are too small to be mapped. In the 
north, betv/eo]! the spur south of Kusba and Bhadgaon, and in 
many other pi ai(;es, great quantities of rounded lumps of quartzite 
(altered sandstone) are seen under trap which evidently flowed over 
the surface of a denuded motamorphic country. 

The greai, lava iiows which make up the mass of the Ueccan 
Trap, rest d irectly on the gneissic and Kaladgi series of metamorphic 
rock. No later set of beds, such as the iiifra-trappean or Lameta 
beds of Ceid lul fridia, were found in the southern Konkan. The 
unconformity of position between the older rocks and the trap flows 
is in most places (jxtremely well marked. In many sections it is 
so great at I c Hbow that vast ages passed between the close of the 
Kaladgi ami the opening of the volcanic era. Prom the studj^ of 
the sub-traupean rooks in Central and Eastern India it has been 
ascertained tliat Vi'ithin the space of time thus indicated, took 
place the auc imulation of all the formations below the cretaceous 
series belonging to the great inesozoic period as known in India. 
This space of iiin(3 includes also a considerable section of the 
palaaozoic period, the great Viiidhyan series of azoic rocks being 
doubtless c f jiaheozoic age. The Deccan trap may be regarded as 
of upper c' bI aciBC'Us age. Whether the lowest trap flows found in 
SdvantvAdi rt present the real base of the series, lias not yet been 
determined. 'I'lie probability is that a considerable thickness of 
lower flowf occurs farther north in the Ratnagiri district, and 
espeoiiilly iii'ir the Mahabaleshvar mountains, where the total 
thickness of ’raps exposed, far exceeds that seen in the most 
northerly pir' (if the scarp lying’in Savantvadi territory, As the 
Sahyadri s( ai p is followed in a southerly direction, the later flows 
will be fouii l t) overlap the older ones on to the gneissic rocks. 
Hence the bods, which form the basement of the trap series near 
the southei u e:n d of the trap area, really occupy a position near the 
top of the fc’a)i series considered as a whole. 

The area i cciupied by trappean rock in the Savantvadi state 
is not great I t consists mainly of a narrow band, forming the upper 
and most pirc ’ipit ous part of the great Sahyadri scarp, along which 
runs the bouu lary between S^vanttddi and Belgaum in the south 
and Kolhaj ui in'the north. From the extremely precipitous slope 
of the mouEtiiin sides, and from the dense forest that covers them 
in many pails, the sections are generally accessible only along 
the various ( lasses which ascend the scarp. Only in the northernmost 
part of Savanriv adi are the trap flows found at comparatively low 
levels. In the centre and south the trap outliers cap only the 
highest hill u 

Owing tci the tremendously wearing action of the heavy south¬ 
west rainfall, the softer trap beds have weathered away leaving 
great murel precipices of hard, compact, columnar basalt. Near 
Pd.rgad three distinct and conspicuous beds occur, forming together 
one great cl it!-like scarp between five and six hundred feet high. 
Farther north on the Amboli pass two flows are specially prominent, 
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and form a double mural scarp of much beauty. The striking spur 
on which stand the two remarkable hill forts of Manohar and 
Mansantosh, is capped by one of the great basaltic beds, and 
shows very fine mural scarps to which the two forts owed their 
strength. Still farther north, near Iliingna another famous hill 
fort, the scarp shows six or seven great flows in the form of 
black bands, each pair of bands separated by partings of softer 
decomposing beds. Some of these are amygdaloid in character, as 
for example, near Girgaon and Narur, where a pink amygdaloid 
occurs, whose cavities are full of zeolites and calcspar. The northern¬ 
most trap flows which cap the spurs running west into the low 
country, form generally flat-topped hills. The trap flows which 
have a slight westerly dip, consist of an olive green mass, breaking 
with uneven jointy fracture and sometimes containing olivine. 
The trap decomposes into a deep red earth. No distinct points of 
ou&et of the great trap flows seem to have been met by Mr. Wilkinson, 
nor does he mention any dykes of later trap crossing the flows 
such as occur in moi'C northern parts of the great trap area, as in 
the R^jpipla Hills.^ 

Two occurrences of trap noted by Mr. Wilkinson, suggest the idea 
of possible relation.shi p with the Deccan traps, a point left undecided 
by his observation, but worthy of further examination. One of 
these two occurrences is the large dyke of columnar basalt at 
SfLvantvfldi. Tho cleavage of the rock into five-cornered columns 
is a feature not met in the dykes of pre-Kaladgi age, which in 
largo numbers cross tho gneiss country above the Sahyadris. At the 
same time as this form of cleavage is very common in the Deccan 
trap basalts, it suggests the possibility that this Stivantvadi dyke 
belongs to the Decan trap, though extensive denudation has made 
it impossible to trace any present connection between the two. A 
close comparison of the intimate structure of the basalt of this dyke 
with basalts of the Doccan age and with the rock, whether basaltic 
or dioritic, of the non-cleaved dykes in the TilAri valley and of 
other similar dykes above tho Sahyadris, wovdd be sure to throw 
some light on this point, which is one of considerable interest. The 
other case of interest occurs at Kasai, south of the Tildri river, 
about three miles from Mauei'i. Here, at a little distance south of 
the road, east of the village, are masses of blue basalt, apparently 
part of an intrusion. The lithological character of this rock 
points strongly to its being of Deccan trap age. Its situation 
suggests the idea of its being a volcanic ‘ neck ’ rather than a 
mere outlying patch of some denuded flow. Such a ‘ neck ’ 
would represent a mass of lava consolidated in a volcanic vent below 
the open crater by which the eruption reached the surface. 

Iron-clay (laterite) formations of subaerial origin, such as occur 
so largely on the surface of the trap flows on the summit of the 
Sahyddris, are but very little developed in the Savantvadi territory. 
The denuding agencies at work on the scarps and spurs appear to 


* See Mr. W, T. Blaiiford’s Memoiia of tho Geological Survey of India, Vol. VL 
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Laye cub away tte exposed rock too rapidly for the development of 
the peculiar argiUo-ferruginous decomposition of the trap rocks. 
Such argilhi-forrilginous deposits as do occur on the surface of the 
older and no weir metamorphics, and to a vci’y small extent on the 
trap flowF!, must he considered as produced by local and subaerial 
re-oompo(ifion of the weathered materials. In the absence of 
included I'ossils, the age of such subaerial deposits is uncertain, and 
for all tliat is known to the contrary, many may belong to 
geological ] iei iods of very recent date, and will therefore be again 
referred t o when treating of the recent deposits. They must also 
be carefully disttinguished from the iron-clay formation so largely 
developed in the Konkan, which there is good reason to regard as 
of sedirn 'iiinry, and probably of marine origin, and which is 
therefore clas.sed as a true laterite. The decomposition of traps 
into iron- clay may be well seen in some of the cuttings near the 
upper parts of the groat Amboli pass road. Here the basaltic*rock 
weathers gradually into a moderately hard yellow-brown or brown 
earthy mass crucjLosing many nuclei of the original rocks. The upper 
parts of the ■ lecomposed mass from which the nuclei have disappeared, 
have un< lei gone a process of concretioual solidification from 
infiltration o ' surface water holding iron in solution, and are assuming 
the ordimi,r\ latieritoid appearance and reddish colour. This change 
takes place, as a rule, only in traps in which columnar cleavage has 
nob been lie'"oloped, owing, in all probability, to the retention of 
water in the horizontal joints and pianos of bedding. In the 
columnar traps, as water is able to percolate freely, the weathering 
process is dilferent. 

The south and V7est of Sdvantvadi are to a considerable extent 
covered by riimierous outliers of a once continuous sheet of laterite, 
an extension <)f the great formation so largely developed in the 
Konkan. Laterite gives a monotonous look to the country, 
forming a wniviog, and in many places flat plateau, whose surface is 
a sheet of blank slag-like rook. This laterite plateau, bare and 
black with n genejral height of between two and three hundred feet, 
supports IK) vegetation, except here and there scanty ^ass and 
stunted treen. It is cut through by numerous rivers, which, after 
flowing aoiross a comparatively open country, enter the laterite by deep 
ravines whicli widen towards the Sea, the rivers becoming broad tidal 
creeks. 

This Eotikan laterite, as it has been called, to distinguish it 
from the Ueocait laterite or iron-clay, is in all probability a truly 
sedimentai-y formation, differing greatly in origin from the 
lithologically irimilar Deccan iron-clay, which is probably a subaerially 
altered tra]) rock. The evidence in favour of the sedimentary 
origin of ihe Konkan laterite is at present rather meagre. Mr. 
Wilkinson Las offered no positive opinion on the subject, probably 
because bet. tk the sedimentary origin for granted, and was unaware 
that Dr. C iricr had, in his Geological Papers on Western India, 
advanced the idea that the Konkan laterite was an altered volcanic 
rock. Still it may bo gathered from Mr. Wilkinson’s notes, that 
parts of the i'ormation are unquestionably sedimentary. He mentions 
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here and there ‘laterito sandstones/ ‘laterite conglomerates^ and 
‘ shaley laterite/ and this when speaking of the undisturbed 
rock, and not referring to numerous patches of pseudo-lateritic rock 
the product of the denudation of older laterite, which as gravels, 
sandstones and conglomerates, occur at lower levels than the typical 
rock. These will be referred to further on. The evidence in 
favour of Dr. Carter’s hypothesis of the trappean origin of the 
Konkan laterite is simply the lithological resemblance of this rook 
to the iron-clay,occurring on the top of the Deccan trap flows above 
the Sahy^dris. But an equal resemblance exists between the 
Konkan laterite and the Travankor laterite and the laterite of the 
Coromandel coast, both of which are of true sedimentary origin. 
Another great objection to the trappean origin hypothesis is that 
it involves a fresh outpouring of trap long after the conclusion of 
the Deccan trap period, a further outflow of which there is no other 
evidence of any sort in the Konkan. It is the general conclusion 
of the geologists who know the southern Konkan, that the Konkan 
has been formed by the removal, by denuding agencies, of the 
vast mass of trap forming the westward extension of the great flows 
now exposed in the Ghdt scarp, and that such denudation began 
after the Deccan trap period was at an end. When this great 
denudation, which was doubtless the work of the sea, had been 
accomplished, a deposit of white and blue clay, containing lignite 
and plant remains, was formed. 'J’hese clays are very probably 
of the same tertiary ago as the liguitiferous clays underlying the 
truly sedimentary laterite in Travankor. The Konkan laterite at 
Ratndgiri overlies these plant beds, and if it represents, as 
Dr. Carter supposes, altered trap flows, there must have been a 
third period of trappean eruptions in the Indian peninsula, of 
which, as above remarked, no other indications are to be found. 

Laterite outliers are found in the south of the state at points 
far more inland than in the north. They are mostly small, of 
irregular shape, and scai-ped round their edges. Konkan laterite is 
probably of later tertiary ago. 

The Alluvial Forraations in Savantvadi are of very small extent 
and of no geological importance. They consist of the alluvium 
deposited by the various small rivers in theii' lower reaches, and are 
almost everywhere masked by extensive rice cultivation. 

The Subaerial Deposits demanding most notice are patches of 
various argillo-ferruginous rocks occurring very commonly over the 
low-lying central part of the state, and in the valleys between the 
various ridges capped by the typical Konkan laterite. They have 
often a true lateritic appearance, but consist more frequently of 
gravels, sandstones and conglomoratos, and have been formed by 
re-consolidation of the weathered debris of the true Konkan laterite 
or of ferruginous and other rocks in the metamorphic series. None 
of suSioient interest to deserve special notice are mentioned by 
Mr. Wilkinson. Similar deposits are in process of formation at the 
present time- 
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The S hU lire mostly light-coloured, clayey or sandy as the case 
may be; nhi \ey sirils result from the decomposition of the felspathic 
varieties of the rnetamorphic rooks j sandy soils from the weathering 
of the qu£i-r( I I'jae and altered sandstones of both the older and newer 
metamorjdiic series. The soil is generally deeper than elsewhere 
in the Kon can, and the country in consequence more susceptible of 
cultivatic n. In (:he north of the state is a deep red soil the result 
of the decoinpiisition of some of the lower trap flows. 

Except: i or building purposes, the various rocks met with in 
Savantviidr are of little use, and none appear to be of exceptional 
value. In many phices a little iron is smelted in small native 
furnaces, tlieore used being noematitic shale obtained from some of the 
laterite-ciijiped hills. This shale probably belongs to the laterite 
formation. Mi*. Wilkinson thinks that in some few cases the ore 
used is M decomposing ferruginous member of the gneissic series, 
possibly a liorublendic schist rich in iron. 

Except' that it is somewhat damper and cooler, the climate of 
SAvantvadi is :inuch the same as the climate of Malvan in Ratntigiri. 
The cold ,si Hson begins about the middle of November, the weather 
very sucUh idy changing from damp warmth to dry cold. Prom 
February I ci the middle of May strong gusty winds blow from the 
north-west The hot weather begins in March, when at times in 
the aftei’n.)on vt^ith a heavy cloudy sky, the thermometer rises 
to 94°. Ill jVpril, the hottest mouth in the year, mists and fogs 
are som'ttimes followed by thunder, lightning and rain from the 
north-east. May, though it has a higher average temperature than 
April, is freshened hiy a strong sea bi-eeze, with sometimes, but less 
often than in .\pril, a thunderstorm from the north-east. The 
rainy seiisi n begins early in June and ends about the middle of 
October, i'he tall is very heavy, varying, during the thirty-two 
years emliug 1879, from 222 inches in 1874 to 93 inches in 1855, and 
averaging 143 inches.^ Though well distributed over the whole rainy 
season tlie fall is generally greatest in June and July. Thermometric 
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readings, registered during the five years ending 1879, vary from 91° 
in May to 69° in December and January. They give for the whole 
period an average mean temperature of 78'6°.^ 

' (Hdvantvddi Thermometer Readings, 1S51-1S57 awl 187S-1879, 
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The only miiu-raliH, are stone and iron ore. At Valaval and Akeri 
stone quarries supply abundant building material. The Vfil^val 
stone is a sort of < j uartss or quartzite. The Akeri stone, a slate coloured 
talc-schist ext -einely bard, compact and heavy, is unrivalled for 
building.^ Oc-si ng 4s. (Rs. 2) the cubic foot to quarry, it has 
hitherto been tn little local demand. But large quantities have been 
sent to Bombay and much used in several of the public buildings. 
It can be drusi-ed and carved as finely as marble. Laterite is 
quarried at m iuy places, especially near Amboli and within a few 
miles of Vacii. Iron ore of good if not of superior quality is 
found in the 'iuiiyiidn hills near the Ram and ParpoH passes, and 
on a small s ;a'(‘ is made into field and other tools.® Enterprise 
and capital arc 'vanting to work the beds profitably on any large 
scale. Talc of inferior quality and in small pieces is found at 
Kadaval inEudiil, It is chiefly made into small sweetmeat boxes 
or used in decorating clay and wood idols. 

As shade® is tluuight to be hurtful to rice, except some palms 
and hhirandt , Darcinia ]mrpurea, little field timber is grown. The 
largest trees, diiefly mangoes and Jacks, a,re found near villages. 
Round the t£ ui|il<' of some local demon, vetdl, almost every village 
has its sacre 1 .irove, deordi, spreading over two or three acres, for 
generations mitijnched by tho axe and crowded with stately trees 
woven togethei by festoons and wreaths of gigantic creepers. 

The folloi' ii g is a list of the trees found within Savantvadi 
limits. The mango tree, dmha, Mangifera indica, has valuable 
fruit and tun her useful for doors, boxes, and other articles of 
furniture; tiiih&ri, (llycycarpus racemosus, a small tree the juice 
of whose pel iolos is used as a blister; anjan, Memeoylon edulo, 
bearing a small lilac flower in the hot weather, has very 
tough but (rooked timber; din, Terminalia glabra, has bark used 
in tanning in 4 to make a dark red dye, and timber, especially the 
heartwood, of high value for building purposes; dvli, Emblica 
officinalis, jie »ls fruit made into conserves and pickles, leaves used 
by tanners, ami wood that makes good charcoal; adulsa, Adhatoda 
rasica, has leaves used as a febrifuge; dpta, Bauhinia racemosa, 
worshipped 1 y H Indus at Basra (October), has leaves used for 
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'■ Near one of tbo (giiimes on the slope of a hill there is a bedstead 6 feet 3 inches 
long, 3 feat wide, and IJ feet high with carved cornice and legs. The whole made of 
one solid piece f stom; was about 1840 wade to order by a Goa prostitute who died 
before it was (in shed. 

^ In 1865 the .lutturn of iron was about 77 tons (230 1'handis) worth £430. 

^ Contribuied I y Captain Waller, V, 0., Assistant Political Superintendent, 

B 330-f l 
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making cigarettes, Mdis; asht, Ficus cordifolia, yields indifferent 
timber; dtah, Flacourtia moutana, has an edible fruit j amhada, 
Spondias mangifera, the hog-plum or wild mango, has a fruit eaten 
when ripe and pickled when unripe; iava, Cassia fistula, yields a pulp 
used as a purgative and exported ; biba, Semicarpus anacardium, 
the marking nut, has edible kernels; bahul or oval, Mimusops 
elengi, has sweet scented flowers sold for wreaths; bhendi, Thespesia 
populnea, yields excellent and close grained wood, used for wheel 
spokes and gunstocks; bhirand or rdtdmhi, Garcinia purpurea, has 
a fruit with an edible pulp, a rind that when dried is used as a 
flavouring acid in curries, and seeds yielding fco/mm oil; bokdda. 
Ficus asperrima, has leaves used as fodder for cattle ; bel, ^gle 
marmelos, yields a pulp very useful in dysentery; bach, Salix 
tetrasperma, found only on tho Sahyadri hills, yields a wood which, 
containing much tonic and gallic acid, is a good substitute for log 
wood, and is valued as a dye wood; bhovavhet, Bambusa stricta, is a 
species of bamboo ; hherla mad, Caryota urens, the bastard sago 
palm, is common, but being of an inferior quality, yields neither 
sago nor toddy, the stem of the leaf yields a fibre much used lu 
making fishing lines ; chinch, Tamarindus indiea, has edible fruit 
and tough and good wood; char, Buclianania latifolia, has seeds 
which are made into confectionery, and largely exported to Bombay 
and elsewhere; ehivdr, Arundinaria wightiana, a small bamboo, is 
much used for making batons; chavai, Musa ornafca, or wild 
plantain, the pith yicdds flour and the stem an excellent fibre; 
dhdma.n, Grewia tiliasfolia, yields wood used for building; dhup, 
Canarium strictum, yields an aromatic pale yellow gum burnt as 
incense; gda, llandia dumetonim, is a common tree with good 
timber; godderand (?) has oil-yielding seeds; hclu,, or ala, Vangueria 
edulis, its fruit is eaten and its timber occasionally used; heln, or 
gholing, Terminalia belerica, yields a largely exported fruit, and wood 
ashes much used in the manufacture of molasses; hed, Nauclea 
cordifolia, yields the light and close grained wood used in making 
the lacquered Vadi toys ; hard,a, Terminalia chebula, the myrobalans 
of commerce, are largely exported ; kdtedsan, Briedclia spinosa, yields 
a wood usofu] for buibliug purposes ; kdldkuda, Wrightia tinctoria, 
has leaves that yield an iudigo dye, and has very close grained 
and white timber excellent for turners ; hasag, or ashok, Jonesia 
asoca, yields a useful wood; jdmbha, Xylia dolabriformis, yields 
strong red-coloured wood, excellent for rafters and making good 
charcoal; jdmhhtd, Eugenia jambolana) has an edible fruit and 
a much used wood that stands water well; jdmb, Eugenia vulgaris, 
yields wood used for building; jdjdtar, or japhran (?), has an 
edible fruit and useful wood; jagam, Flacourtia cataphracta, has 
an edible fruit; jdmbal, Syxygiura caryophylleum, yields wood used 
for building purposes ; jasnnd, Antiaris innoxia, yields fair timber; 
harmal, Dillenia pontaphylla, a very common tree, yields inferior 
timber; kavthi, Hydnocarpus inebrians, the seed oil cures skin 
diseases and has been found useful in leprosy; haranj, Pongaraia 
glabra, the seed oil cures itch and mange, and the timber is good; 
hinai, Acacia procera, yields good timber; Mnjal, Terminalia 
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panioulata, yields good timber mucli used for building; kumhya, 
Careya arboreaj bas l)a rk idiat is used for slow matcbes, and yields 
useful timber; kadinih, ISauclea parviflorUj yields wood used for 
making stacks and i< r ! > biding purposes; kher. Acacia catecbuj a most 
valuable tree, yieltis th.e catechu of commerce; kdjra, Strychnos 
nuxvomica, furnish s {hi:s powerful poison strychnine and yields a 
useful timber; katahth, Olea dioica, yields an excellent wood; 
kharainy, Bignonia /.ylocurpa, yields a wood-oil used as a cure for 
skin diseases; fe/ta /M/, dlpicarpus orieutalis, has leaves which for 
polishing wood are uI exiudlont substitute for sand paper; kalam, 
Stephegyne parvillo ■;!. a hdr budding wood; kauaa {?), a fairly useful 
timber; kaner, Ncrinni odoriim, yields middliug timber; kdju, 
Anacardium Occident do, (he cashew tree, yields a largely exported 
oil nut and a fleshy fi'c i stalk from which spirit is distilled ; kddal (?) 
yields middling tirilicr ; kharijul, Bcehmoria ramillora, the leaves 
are used as fodder ; I tual: (?), the loaves are used as fodder; kual)a, 
or huaga {?}, has u-diil timber; kdlen (?), a useful wood; kdla 
gonda (?), a useful ^' ■i•)t.l kdlingtm (f), the wood is very tough and 
used for hatchet 1 fu dies ; /ra/n/i-., Bambusa vulgaris, the bamboo; 
khatkhaM (?); knvihii!. Sapota tomeutosa, the fruit is used as a cure 
for diarrhoea ; kudc'h'uhn, I’lumeria acuniiuata; madnn (?) has useful 
wood; motdkarma', l)ilIonia spociosa, a rare and inferior wood; 
mirjoli {"i) •, mn/ej/e (':*) ; -raahwukh, A.ilmithios excelsa, yields useful 
timber; mod, Coc( s ui hfera, the cocoa palm, its nuts are largely 
exported; manga, Itambusa avundinaria, the common bamboo; 
naram (?) yields us dul timber; ndndrukh, Urostigma retusum, a 
shady tree planted on roadsides; nurwi, Lagerstramvia parviflora, 
yields excellent h cart wood; iidgclidpha, Mesna ferrea, yields a 
beautiful sweet scented flower; ndgalhida, Storculia fetida, a 
decoction of the brrt. is used as a cure for coughs ; ndyln, orimi, (?) 
the wood is used h r ioasts of country boats; nhh, Nauclea cadambaj 
a handsome tree r itli edible fruit, believed to be an exotic; 
niaalbonda, Salacii. pi-ionoidos, yields timber ; palaa, Butoa frondoea, 
the flowers are use I k) d exported as a dye; pdngdra, Erythrina indicaj 
its light wood is ii-cd loi- making sword scabbards; pdyar, Yioxis 
cordifolia, a usefu i ;‘oe for road sides ; pdsi, Dalbergia panioulata, 
useful for building [lurposes ; jmd/eri, Stereospermum chelonoides 
the leaves are used as a febrifuge, the wood is very tough; pddoli 
Tricasanthos angnina, a decoction of the leaves is used in puerperal 
fever; pdrijdtak, Xyetauthes arbortristis, boars fragrant flowers 
pimpal, Ficus rdigiusa, worshipped by the Hindus; pdledsan, 
Briedelia montai a ; pedhri (?), the fruit is eaten as a vegetable, s 
few of the leaven iiitoxicate a horse; poava (?), a largo handsome 
tree with infericr wood ; pdnijdda (?) yields fair timber; pophal 
Areca catechu, tic arcica uut largely exported; phanas, ArtooarpUf 
integrifolia, the ja,i I;; crc-c, yields valuable fruit and timber, excellen 
for tables, boxci, and cupboards ; phanshi, Caralia integorrima 
useful for timber ; o itp'hmiaa, Artocarpus hirsuta, a wood useful fo: 
building; palang, Ciesalpina sappan, its wood yields a red dye 
phalya, Buchana iin latifolia, its leaves are given as fodder; ring 
riiha, Sapindusl tu ifolius, the soapmit; rdykdla, {?), a useful wood 
rdma rdmeta, L.is ssiphon speciosus, yields a line fibre, its barl 
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intoxicates fish; rdnbiba, Semecarpns sp. (?), the juice is used as a 
blister; rumad, Covelli.a glomerata, has a wood that makes good 
cattle troughs; sajan, Terininalia glabra, yields useful timber; 
sdvar, Salmalia malabarica, the silk cotton tree; sdtvin, Alstonia 
scholariSj the bark is a good febrifuge, but the timber worthless; 
sdila or sdgvdn, Tectona grandis, the teak tree; sdyhdnda, Sterculia 
villosa, the leaves are given to cattle and good cordage is made 
from the bark; sivan, Gmelina arborea, yields a light and strong 
wood; sisva, Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood tree ; siran, Albizzia 
lebbek, an excellent wood; migran (?), the bark is used as a 
medicine, and the wood for its oil and .sometimes as timber; surang, 
Calycassion longifolium, the flowers are largely used and exported ; 

or sevga, Moriuga pterygosperma, the pods are eaten as a 
vegetable, the bark is like radish in taste, and the seeds yield ben 
oil ; sidam (?), a large tree yields poor timber; sonchdpJia, Michelia 
chtfmpaca, is valued for its sweet scented flowers and timber; 
tdmdn, Lagerstroemia reginae, has useful timber; tirphal, Xanthoxy- 
lon rhetsa, the fruit is used as a medicine, to flavor fish curries, 
and to poison ; tivar, Aveicennia tomentosa, the wood is of very 
little value; undag or pumdg, Oalophyllum inophyllum, the seeds 
yield oil and the wood is excellent timber; vet, Calamus ratang, 
the common thorny cane; khimi, Mimusops hexandin, yields good 
timber; vomh, Nephelium langanum, has close grained and useful 
wood; vavala, Holoptel®a integrifolia, is a small tree with 
middling wood; the banian, vad, TTrostigma bengalense, is common; 
and the India rubber tree. Ficus elastica, introduced some twenty 
years ago, flourishes well. 

Roadside trees are easily grown. The most useful kinds are the 
jack and mango, and the best way of growing them is to sow the 
seed in pots in nurseries during one rainy season and plant them out 
at the beginning of the next, cracking but not removing the pot. 

Savantvadi is a forest country, but until the revenue survey 
has been completed, the exact forest area remains unknown. 
Roughly it is about 300 square miles or one-third of the whole 
state. Revenue-yielding trees grow on the slopes and along the 
base of the Sahyadri range, and on many isolated hills lying 
between the Sahyadris and the sea. All teak, kher, and blackwood 
are considered the property of the state. In 1878, to put a 
stop to underhand wood-cutting and for the better protection and 
improvement of the forests, an establishment of one head officer, 
two deputies, one clerk, twelve rangers, and four ndkeddrs, selected 
from the Brahman, Maratha, and Musalman classes, was organised 
at a yearly cost of £234 (Rs. 2340). In Kudal waste hill lands not 

useful for forest have been separated from 
the forest reserves; and in some Vadi villages 
above the Sahyadris and in some of the 
forests bordering on Vengurla, boundary 
mai'ks have been set up. The marginal table 
shows the forest receipts and charges for the 
five years ending 1878-79. Timber is cut on 
the payment of fees. It is sent from Vengurla 
by sea to Bombay, or carried in carts over 
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the hill tract>i lo Bel gaum and other inland districts. There are 
no particular jn who work as woodcutters. 

The chief Ili.itucstic Animals are oxen, cows, and buffaloes. 
Horses arev( r> r ii-ely seen, only among a few of the trading and 
agricultural clfi'-SOS. Bullock,s and buffaloes aro the animals chiefly 
used for burden or in the field. An ordinary bullock costs about 
£1 10«, (Rs. ] 5) and a male buffalo about £2 (Ra. 20). A cow is 
worth from to £1 12.s-. (Rs. lO-Rs. lO). Cultivators as a rule 

spend nothing lU thfi keep of their cattle. They live on cut grass 
or on what they CM.n find in the pasture lands. 

Of Wild Ani iiials the principal are, the Tiger, patdit vdgh, Felis 
tigris; the [‘.’ntiiei;, biblya vdgh, Felis pardus; the Hunting 
Leopard, chit'nn, h’elis jubata; the Bear, ashval, Ursuslabiatus ;the 
Bison, gava, (In'mis gaiirus; the Wild Boar, rdndulmr, Sus indicus; 
the Jackal, h Cards aureus; the Box, hhonlcad, Vulpes 
bengalensisj and (be Hv^ena, faras, Hymua striata. Of the Deer 
tribe, the Si’iSG, .fdiuhii.r, Rusa aristotelis; the Spotthd Deer, chital, 
Axis inaculatus ; nnd the Barking Deer, bhekcir, Cervulus aureus, 
are often met. Besides the above the following aro also found: 
the Wild Doc., hohiuda, Cuon mtilans ; the Civet, youddf, Viverra 
nialacoensis; tin Common Jungle Cat, bd%tl, Felis chaus; the 
Squirrel, shni’cm, Sciurus elphinstouei; the Hare, sasa, Lepus 
nigi'icollis ; tic Boiigupine, .sn/MteZar, Hystrix lencura; the Common 
Indian Otter, ml, fiutranair j and the Monkey. Both harmless and 
poisonous snakes are common, but deaths from snake-bite are rare. 
The average yearly cost of keeping down tigers and other wild 
animals, duntpr liie ten years ending 1879, has been about £7 
(Rs. 70). Diiri ig the .same period, sixteen deaths on an average 
are said to hfvc ocuuiTcd, thirteen from snake-bite and three from 
wounds recoil ce from beasts of prey. No rewards are offered for 
snake killing. 

The avifaui iu iliJfers littlo from that of Ratnagiri. Compared with 
Ratnagiri, Saviiritvadi is well wooded. The hill sides are every 
where covered v itti dense forests and the country generally is leas 
barren and ru ggL'd, The difference in the species appears to depend 
solely on these physical conditions. In Savantvadi forest-loving 
birds, such as iliriishes, black birds, hill bulbuls, and others are 
more uuraeroi s, ivhile plain, dry ulpland, and shore birds are scarcer 
than in Ratniig ri. A detailed list of the birds found in Ratnagiri 
has been givm in f.he statistical account of that district. With 
few exceptioii-i this list probably applies to Savantvadi. The 
following spe h' S have not yet been recorded from Ratnagiri. 

The Ceesti D Serpent Eagle, Spilornia cheela {Lath. 38), replaced 
in Ratnagiri In its smaller congener the Lesser Indian Harrier 
Eagle, Spilornis melanotis (Jerd. 39 bis). The Alpine Swift, 
Cypselus me! bit [L, 98); the Malabar Teogon, Harpactes fasciatus, 
{Mrat. 115), r icorded by Dr. Fairbank; the Blue-tailed Bee- 
Eatie, Merojis philippinus, (L. 118) ; the Chesnut-headed Bee- 
Eater, Mero])a swinhoil [Hiime 119), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; 
the Jungle Gbe'i Hornbill, Tockns griseus {Lath. 145), recorded 
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by Dr. Eaii-bank; the Ckimson-theoatid Barbet, Xantholoema 
malabarica [Bly. 198), recorded by Dr. Fairbank; the Red-winged 
Crested Cuckoo, Coccystes coroniandus {L. 213) ; the Nilghiri 
Flower Pecker, Dicoeam concolor [Jerd, 239), apparently replacing 
Tickell’s Flower Pecker, Dicceum erythroi’hynchus [Lath. 238), 
found in Ratnagiri; the Velvet Fronted Bj.ue Nuthatch, 
Dendrophila frontalis 253); the Dark Grey Cuckoo Shrike, 

Volvocivora inelaschista [Hodgh. 2Q9); the Hair Crested Drongo, 
Chibia hottentota [L. 286); the Malabar Green Bulbul, Phyllornis 
malabaricus [Gm. 464), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; and the Fairy 
Blue Bird, Irene pnella (Lath. 469).' 

The chief salt water fish are the dir, hhuydri, ddngdla, dhenhla, 
dodai, gar gala, ghol, ghtir, kadd, kdpay, karli, khadas, kharclii, 
kharva, khavla, kolindra, lep, maliyu, ma,ral, mori, muddaski, pdlu, 
ped, aaranga, ah&ota, tdnihosi, tigu, tonki, vdgul, valui, vatu, and 
visvan. The fishermen are Gabits. They number 850 souls and 
live in Chendvan and Kavthi on the Karli, and in small villages near 
the mouth of the Terekhol. As there is no local fish curing, a 
large quantity of cured fish, estimated at about £250 (Rs. 2600) 
worth, is brought for sale from Vengurla and other sea-coast towns. 


‘ Contributed by Mr. G. W. Vidal, C.S. 
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In 1843-4 f. an attempt was made to take a census. The results 
were imporlect and untrustworthy.* A second attempt, made 
eight years later (1851), was more succe.ssful. According to the 
1851 coni-iiir, the total population was 150,065 souls (males 76j956, 
females 73,1')'!) or 166'73 to the square mile. Of the whole number 
144,112 or :)6 per cent were Hindus, and 3986 or 2-5 percent 
Musalman ;, that is at the rate of thirty-sovou Hindus to one 
Musalman, There were, beaide.s, 1959 native Christians and eight 
Jews. The 1372 census showed a population of 190,814 souls or 
212'02 to the square mile, an increase in twouty-one years of 40,749 
souls or 2715 p(M’ cent. Of the 1872 population 182,688* or 95*64 
per cent v'ei ti llindus, 4152 or 2*18 per cent Musalmans, 3954 or 
2*08 per c( nt native Christians, and twenty ^ Others'. Of the whole 
number 48'9 per cent were returned as males and 51*1 per cent as 
females. 

The following .statement gives the chief comparative details : 

Sdimntvddi Population, ISiil and 1S7B. 


" 1!AK,. 

Population. 

Total. 

Hindus, 

Mnsal- 

miina. 

Nntiv© 

CliHstiiinfl. 

Jews. 

Others. 

l?'l . 

\ 8-2 . 

144,112 

l8i,08S 

.'iOsrt 

4ir.2 

1959 

3954 

8 

20 

lfiO,O05 

190,814 


The 187:1 ndiirns, arranged according to i-eligion, show that of the 
Hindus 14:1 or 007 per cent were Madhvachari Vaishnav,s, 13,845 or 
7*30 per com Slnilv s, 199 or 0*10 per cent Shravaks, and 169,002 or 
92*30 per c( r;; worshippers of gods and spirits without belonging 
to any pai ii( ulai* sect. Except one Shia, all the Musalmans were 
Sunnis. Tb ■ tl ree Parsis wore Shahanslutis. Of the Christians, 3945 
were Catlo! i s and nine Protestants, including six Episcopalians 
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1 This Cha|it<.r ci we« much to additions and corrections made by Mr. Sakhirdm 
B^i BAvdekar, .ludicuil Assistant, SAvantyildi. 

“According t.i tlm 'returns, the Vildi division contained 40,628 (males 21,143, 
females 19,48 >) j OuIs ; the town of Vhdi, 8621 (males 4256, females 4365); and the 
B4nda divist n, 44,087. The total number of houses was 1413. The KudM returns 
have been de.-ti i-yod, 

'■* This nunibe - includes about 450 strangers who happened to be within the state 
limits during tli" ernaus night. 
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two Presbyterians, and one native Christian. Under the head 
‘Others' seventeen persons remained unclassified. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 408 (males 
265, females 143) or twenty-one per ten thousand of the whole 
population. Of these fifty-one (males thirty, females twenty-one), 
or two per ten thousand, were insane ; twenty-nine (males twenty, 
females nine), or one per ten thousand, idiots; 139 (males eighty- 
eight, females fifty-one), or seven per ten thousand, deaf and dumb; 
120 (males seventy-three, f6male,s forty-seven), or six per ten 
thousand, blind; and sixty-nine (males fifty-four, females fifteen), or 
three per ten thousand, lepers. 

Under occupation, the 1872 returns divide the population into 
seven classes; 

1 . —Employed by the state, 1334 souls or 0'71 per cent. 

II.—Professional persons, 1018 or 0‘53 per cent. 

III. —In service or perforniing personal offices, 1415 or 0'74 per cent. 

IV. —Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 73,627 or 38’58 per cent. 

V.—Engaged in commerce and trade, 2652 or 1'39 per cent. 

VI. —Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 

operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 13,777 or 7'22 per cent. 

VII. —Miscellaneoiis pei'sons not classed otherwise, (a) wives 24,121 and 

children 68,707, in all 92,888 or 48'68 per cent; and (t)hniscellaneonB 
persons 4083 or 2-14 per cent; total 96,971 or 60’82 per cent. 

Of houses there was in 1872 a total of 44,823, or on an average 
49'80 houses to the square mile. Of the whole number 1511, lodging 
16,665 persons or 8'16 per cent of the entire population at the rate 
of lO'SO souls to each house, were of a better, and the remaining 
43,312 houses, accommodating 175,249 persons or 91‘84 per cent, 
with an average house population of 4’04 souls of a poorei', class. 

The houses of the richer classes, one, two, or three stories high, have 
walls of stone or mud, and tiled roofs. According to the means and 
the size of the owner's family, they contain from eight to fifteen rooms. 
In front there is a porch, ofa, and settle, and a verandah behind. 
Inside are the central room, mdjgJuir, and the cooking-room, and 
according to the means and size the family, from six to twelve 
other rooms. The chief articles of fuimiture are a carpet, jdjam, 
a brass betel-leaf plate, tahah, a hubble-bubble, gudgudi, a brass 
lamp, brass drinking and cooking vessels, a few silver plates, some 
cots and cupboards, and very rarely small tables and chairs. 
Except that it is smaller, almost never more than one story high, a 
middle class house does not differ from a rich house. It seldom has 
tables, chairs, or silver plates, but in other details the furniture is much 
the same. A few earthen vessels and copper pots, and one or two 
sitting boards, pats, are all that can be found in a poor man's house. 

The food of a rich household is for every day, rice, pulse, vegetables, 
pepper,^ clarified butter, oil, salt, and dried fish, and once or twice 


) All classes arc fond of red pepper and spices. 
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a mnntli, iniitfcon oi' fowl-! and eggs. On special oocasions tliey eat 
fried cakes of rice and. udid flour, vadcis ; wheaten cakes stailod with 
gram flour and piiran-polis; and though rarely, sugared and 

buttered wheat b d's, hiduh'. .Brahmans, Lingayats, and Gujarat 
Vauis, whether A ai-<h,':iavs or Shravaks, are an exception to this, as 
except the Gaud Ih'dlirnans or Bhenvis who eat fish, they touch no 
animal food. Tm food of a middle-class household is rice, ndclmi 
bread, curry, and >no'etables, for every day, with vadda on special 
ooca.sion-s. Tlie oviM-y day food of a poor household is ndchni bread, 
and occasionally i '’(i anili curry with vadds. Thoscwho drink liquor 
and milk, and m , o not a supply of their own, buy their liquor 
daily from a Bon i Liii or Christian liquor-seller, and their milk 
from the milknun, generally a'Gavli. Except dried fish, which is 
usually bought ii ‘ icfccdiar, stores of rice, pulse, salt, and red pepper, 
onougli to last fi oi i four to six mouths, are laid in during March 
and April. The v ■ il-to-do pay in ready money, and the poorer re-pay 
at harvest with tv’o.mty-fivo or thirty per cent interest. The supply 
of animal food i > 1 ought when wanted. 

Dress varies to (uno extent according to caste and creed. Except 
that the state s( in.intf- vroar a bright,' tightly wound three-cornered 
turban of the S ioleshii or Sindia pattern, both among high and 
low caste Eiulu.s tlio ordinary head-dress is the handkerchief, 
rimnl, wound hio .el} once or twice round the liead. The ordinary 
dress of upj ei' clasfs Hindus is, for the men in-doors, a 
waistcloth and under-jacket with or without a coat, and head 
scarf, ramdl; oio-i.looiy a wai.stcloth, a waistcoat, a coat, a head 
scarf or turbaji, ainl a cotton sliouldercloth, and Deccaui shoes 
and sandals, w/n >ebs-. On groat occasions he wears, in addition 
to his ordinary i ni.t-of-doei' clothe.s, a specially rich turban, and 
round his sh.on) h r-i a woollo.n shawl. Gpper class Tlindu women 
wear in-doors e ;')i» end bodice. Their ordinary ont-door dress is 
the same, only of )iih materials, and on great occasions they add a 
woollen shawl ilr; svi'i over the head. Boys, except when veiy young, 
have a wai.stelci li & coii.t, and a cap or turhan, and girls under four 
have a shirt ao //./ 1 ., a cap topi, a petticoat parkar, a bodice choli, 
and sometime,s n, l^)l.)o nidi After fouv'years old they dross like 
grown women, A siong middle class Hindus, such as husbandmen 
and craft.smen, (he man wears in»doors a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and sometimes .i waistcoat; out-of-doors he wears a waistcloth, 
a wai,stcoat o' slcevelo.ss .smock, kuncluila, with or without a 
head scarf, riDi d., nud in cold or wet weathei*, a blanket, kdmli. 
On great occiu i( is, ia.stead of his smock, he wears a coat, anyarkha, 
and a turban i i.- icad on the head scarf. Middle class women wear 
in-doors a robi, ..'li /i, emt-doors a robo with or without a bodice, and 
on special occa.siuius a. richer or fresher robo and bodice. Boys and 
girls are, for a , (:i,r or two, allowed to go naked. Then for two or three 
years the boy lias a loincloth and tho girl a bodieo or robo, and 
after five or si;::, I bey have, at least for festive occasions, a suit much 
tho samo as gi ii\,'II men and women. Among tho jiourost classes, 

^ Tl>e favnuvitc r •iMiir.i lu’u rud, pink, white, purple and black, and sometimes 
‘.^^recii or yolloM'. 
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field and town labourers, men generally wear in-doors a loincloth 
and blanket, out-doors a waistcloth, and blanket or head scarf, 
and on festive occasions a waistcloth, jacket, and fresh head scarf. 
The women, except that fewer of them wear the bodice and that 
their robes are of coarser and plainer cloth and in worse repair, 
dress like middle-class women. The children of the poor ai’e 
later in getting clothes, and less often have complete suits. 
Otherwise their dress does not differ from that of middle class 
children. 

Of ornaments, among men the rich wear gold earrings, Wdhhdlin, 
finger rings, angthis, and a necklace, kanthi; and middle class men 
wear gold earrings, mudis, a silver necklace, gop, and a wristlet, hada. 
Among women the rich wear, for tho head, muds, rdkhdis, Icegads, 
phuls, shevt'iche phuls, and chandrakors; for tho neck,’ thushis, 
gal^aris, putlis, saris, and tikds j for the ears, hugdis, kdrdhs, hiidis, 
kdpa, and ghums; for the nose, naths and viotis; for the upper 
arm,vdnhis and hdjuhands; for the wrist, bdngdis and pdtUs ; and 
for the ankles, todds. A middle class woman wears almost all the 
ornaments worn by the rich. And a poor woman wears only the 
galsari and the moti, and round silver or lead and lac bangles and 
rings. A hoy’s ornaments in a rich family are gold or silver 
wristlets, kadds and todds, and silver anklets, vdlds or jhdnjrls; and 
in middle class and poor families, mudis, gops, and kadds. A 
girl’s ornaments in a rich family are, for the head, muds, rdkkdis, 
chandrakors, kegads, venis, and kalepattis; for the ears, hugdis, 
hardies, and kdps; for tho nock, galsaris, thushis, saris, putalydeha 
liars, and javdeki male; and for the ankles, todds, vdlds, and 
jhdnjris : in middle class families they are muds on the head, 
kd.rdlis in the cars, naths in the nose, and tikds and galsaris on the 
neck ; and in a poor family, hugdis for the ears, galsaris for the neck, 
and round silver or lead and lac bangles for the wrists. 

Besides the last day in every Hindu mouth, which all except the 
labouring classes keep as a day of fasting and rost, there are fourteen 
chief yearly holidays, nine of them feasts or days of rejoicing, and five 
fasts or times of penance. The chief feasts are, in January (12th), 
Makar Sankrdnt, when tho sun enters the sign of Capricornus ; in 
March - April, Holi, in honour of the spring equinox ; in April, Pddva 
or new year’s day j in July, Kdrk Sankrdnt, when the sun enters 
Cancer; in August, Ndgpanchmi, tho cobra’s fifth day, in honour 
of snakes, and Ndrli r-iirnima, or the cocoanut full moou; in 
September, Ganesh Ghatiirthi, or Ganpati’s fourth day, in honour 
of the god of wisdom; and in October, Basra and Bivdli. The 
fasts are, in February, Shivrdtra, or Mahadev’s night ; in April, 
Ifumnarmf or Item’s ninth, in honour of Ram’s birthday; in July, 
Ashddhi Ekddashi, when the yearly sleep of tho gods’ begins ; in 
August, Ookid Ashlami, in honour of Ki'ishna’s birthday ; and in 
November, Kdrtiki Ekddashi, when the gods’ yearly sleep is over. 

The bulk of the people, the Marathas, Bandhitris, and Mhars 
were formerly famous, both by land and sea, for their fiei'ce 
cruelty. Even since the establishment of order under the British, 
Savantvitdi has more than once been the scene of revolt and 
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(iisfcarbanre. Bat now lor nearly tWrfcy-five years pace has been 
unbroken and the old pirate and freebooting classes have settled as 
quiet hasl)a idmen. The only remaimng signs of special enterprise 
and vigour till a few years ago, their imdiness to cross the 

sea to Mruiit^ is in seiwch of work, and the fondness that still 
remains f<ir-^dlitary and police service. 


^ith ^r;tl j trade, few local industries, and hardly any early or 
unset'*'! tribes, Bavantvtidi is wanting both in the extreme of 
^P*ith and in the extreme of poverty. The Chief, some of the state 
servants, and a fev^ traders in Vddi and Kudal, are the only persons, 
who posses s eouHiderable wealth. Except traders and goldsmiths, 
the bulk cf h'jci people, both husbandmen and craftsmen, depend 
for their living either partly or entirely on the soil. Very many of 
them are in dob!:, but almost all have some property and some credit. 
Among tiu! lubouriug classes there has of late years beeq a 
considerable imprcivement. The demand for labour in Bombay and 
other trad ? (. ('ntres, and the local rise in wages have made it 
unnecessar y ! (u- thorn to go to Aden or Mauritius in search of work, 
and in thoir food, clothes, and house gear, there has been a distinct 
advance to'vurds: cciufort. 

Among Hi nliis there were, according to the 1872 census, two main 
divisions of l inilimans, Drdvids and Gauds, with a total strength of 
12,979 soul-i or ?• 11 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
Drdvid Bnihmaas there are four sub-divisions, Deshasths, Karddds, 
Chitpdvans, and Devi'ukhiis. Of Deshasths there are only three 
or four houser in the village of Bduda, priests and religious beggars, 
all fairly 'vo 1 off. Karridris are distributed over the whole state. 
Each village, cr group of two or three hamlets, has its Kardda priest 
or religious b 'ggar. Chitpavaris, a comparatively small class, are 
found chief'y ii she towns of Vddi, Kudal, and Bfiuda,in some villages 
near the Sal ly Idris, and in the Ajgaon sub-division. Some till and rear 
cocoa and bcjl.olnut plantations, others are religious beggars, and 
others are in government employ. Like Deshasths they are fairly 
well off. Thi only house of Devrukha Brdhmaus is at Kuddl, where 
the head is a, pleader in the civil court. The four divisions eat and 
drink togeldnn-, bat do not intermarry. Potty caste disputes are 
settled by a committee presided over *by Devasthali the state 
Shastri, wlo 'ot'er.s serious cases for the decision of Shankardchdrya 
Svami. Of Gaud Bi-dhinans or Shenvis, immigrants, it is said, first 
from Bengal and then from Goa, there are four divisions, 
Shenvis,^ Biir(U>shkar.s, Kudaldeshkars, and Pednekars. In 
almost every vjllage the accountant is a Shonvi, and in the towns 
of Vddi, B in la, and Kuddl, the number of their bouses is 
comparative ly large, Jilany of them are landowners and government 
servants, an d e.s a class they are well-to-do. The number of Vaishnav 
or Sashtikar tmnilies is very small. They are chiefly found in the 
town of Vddi, Hiid in the Vadi villages of Talavda, Hodavda, and 
Tulsali. Tiie” me traders, generally keeping grocers’ shops. 
Bdrdeshkar:ids :) traders, are a very small class. A house or two 
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are to bo found in the, Vadi villages of Tulay and Bambarda j 
in tbe Banda villages of Ajgaon, Araunda, and 'I'alavda 3 and in the 
Kuddl villages of Pinguli and Bibavna, KuddVloshkars are found 
in the Pat and Haveli villago.s of K-iuMl, in the Ajgaon villages 
of Bfinda, and in the Mangaon villages of V:ldb M-^st of them are 
husbandmen, very few aro in Government emplo_y. family of 

Pednekars aro hereditary headmen in the Banda village ol -^Jantarda. 
Idxcept between Sheuvis and Sashtikars, marriage among the O'.iferent 
classes is forbidden. Among the Shenvis and Bdshtikars 
disputes are settled by a caste committee, presided over by meinbc.^ 
of the two old and respectable families of Sabuis and Chitnis. 
Serious cases arc referred to the spiritual heads, ttvwnm, who live in 
Goa. Kudaldoshkars, Bardeshkars, and Pednekars have caste 
committees of their own, who decide caste di.sj)utes. 

PrioLsts, state servants, traders, cultivators, and landholders, the 
Brahmans are on the whole the most prosperous class in the state. 
Of their family expenses and style of living the following estimates 
have been framed. In honour of the birth of a son, Brithmaus spend 
from 2 x. to £10 (Re. 1 -iis. 100 ^ on dinners and charity. These 
expenses are optional, and arc seldom incurred in honour of the birth 
of a girl. On the occasion of putting on the sacred thread from 'lG,y. 
to £50 (Rs. 5 - Rs. 500) arc spent in cloilie.Sj religious eeromouics, 
charity, and caste feasts. Betrothal and marriage ceremonies are 
performed at the same time. 'J’he bridogroom^s betrothal charges are 
entirely devoted to eliarity and religious observances, and rarely 
exceed £1 (Rs. 10 ), His marriage expenses range from £20 to £100 
(Rs. 200 - Rs. 1000), throe-fifths of the whole being spent in oniamouts 
for the bride, and the rest, as the local phrase is, on such Hy-away, 
lidau, items as clothes, charity, caste feasts, fireworks, musicians, 
and dancers. The bride's father, under the name of a gift to the 
bridegroom, vardiikshna, pays the bridegroom’s father from £5 to 
£100 (Rs. 50-Rs. 1000). This dowry is invested in ornaments to 
be worn by the bride on her nnirriago day, and except under heavy 
pressure or family misfortune, the bridegroom's family cannot take 
them back. Besides this ho has to spend more than three-fourths of 
what he gives as wtrdakslina, in presenting clothes, cooking vessels, 
and food to the bridegroom and his relatives, as also in caste dinners, 
religious ceremonies, and charity. Of late the people liave become 
alive to this drain of capital, and have grown more provident and 
careful than they used to bo. The expenses on the occasion of 
a girl's reaching womanhood vary from 10s. to £20 (Rs. 5 - 
Rs. 200), one-half going in clothes and ornaments, and the other 
half in charity and in food and other presents. The only ceremony 
connected with pregnancy is that in the seventh or eighth month 
the woman's female friend.s and rolation.s go to her house, each 
bringing a present of tlowors and sweetmeats. Except a few 
shillings for the musicians there is no expenditure. IJoath charges, 
including re]igiou.s ceremonies, charity, and gifts of clothes and food 
to relatives and friends, range from £1 to £50 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 500). 

Under Writers come Pi’abhus with a strength of nineteen .souls. 
Descendants of men in British employ when the state came under 
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their mfinfiQ'omoiit, they are outsidei’s from Rafcnagi'i 1 liana. Chapter III. 
Since I8 i'2 all the Prabhns, except one family, have feftSavantviidi, Population. 

0£ Tr.id tliero are five classes, Vaiiis 9600, llng^yats 508, Hindus. 
Jains 19 1, llDgnrs 70, and Jangams 25, with a sirihgth of 10,402 Traders, 

souls or >'i;9 por cent of the Hindu population. .0/tliosc tho Vanis, 
settlors from North Khnara about three huK^^4 years ago, aro 
found in tlie towns of Vadi, Banda and Kudak'^"^'^! the villages of 
Mtingaoii, Aheri, and Bavas. Of clean and habits, tliey aro a.s 
a class s )ber, thrifty, hardworking, and vyh behaved. Ihoir chief 
oconpati 111 is trade, selling piece good.s groceries. ^ They oat 
animal f mmI, Most of them aro Shaivd worshipping bhiv. Ham, 

(Janpati ai iL A^irhoha. Widows do i>'i maiTy and they employ 
Brahman ] liests, Caste disputes are jTTled by a mass meeting of 
the cast( jirosided over by mcml)er,s ofthree or fouiTeading families, 
who refc'T' serious questions to Shanl>rdclnti’ya bv.'imi. '^ley liave 
'\itely beg'i:ii,1o educate thoirboys bu ^o not .scorn to boa rising clas.s. 

Line'.i. .’.itS; coming fx'om above Ji® Sahyadris some two liiindred 
ag’.i, iU'e dl.stribated in the fwns of Akeri, Salgaon, Valaval, 

Xerur, Kuditl, and Mat Bbsenters from the Jain religion, 
l^^^yiave iioiv liecomo Shaivs, some of thorn are profes.sional 
idol v.^, s}ii'a|)(irs in Hindu ti^ipka- Tho^ Bogars have sixteen 
houses, mi.'at Vadi, four at Kudal, and six at Bordava 

and Van. OigiuMly from *Mid Kolhapur, .some of them 

have, for i, ip,;, than fiftv yoag; settled in Vddi. They follow 
tho Jaiii I'nlpicn }„](; excep l^‘®y ncvd’ animal food, they 
are not ve-yn^-ict ijj, it,s ()?iGrvance. They wor.ship such gods as 
Ganpati, Kishna, Bhavrni, Khandoba, Bhairoha, and Jaitoba. 

'riioy' have ii.priest of thcA otvn caste who lives at KlnlrepMan and 
occasiona.ll'/visits Silvantviiii. fl'liey dress like Marathas and deal 
ill bras.* id, copper vesiels, and glass banglo.s, hawking their 
wares in to. tni and villagei and yearly fairs and .sometimes opouiiig 
stalls in m 'kets. Caste disputes are referred by them to a deputy 
of their n rions iioal, sM-mi, who lives at Kharepatan in Ratnagiri. 

Of late, wr i'O scliocJs are available, they have begun to teach their 
boys. 

Amongi ■iclcr.s, die store of clothes generally Includes a rich turban 
worth .nun LI to 12 lO.v. (Rs. 10-Rs. 25), and lasting for five or six 
years ; a Inssijly bided cotton scarfj rurndl, worn on the head, worth 
about 6s' ( bs. 3) four waistcloths, dhotar.f, worth from 8s, to £2 
(Rs. 4-Bs, :':0; ; Jiroe tiottou or linen coats, an^arhlidti, worth about 
8 .S', (Rf. 4), !:W'j mder-jackots worth ahoiit 4a. (Rs. 2); two waistcoats 
of the idl 10 »f 2,s-. (Re. 1); two sinjdl waistcloths, •panchds, 
worth 3;. {Kb 1-3) j and several silken wi-^stcloths worn while at 
meals or piiye s, and varying in value from 10s. £2 (Rs. 5-Rs. 20), 

according; n they' aro of interior silk, mugtds, of pure silk, 
p itdmbar f. lies ides these, for marriage and other spe^m occasions, 
a very nci bratler will have a cotton shoulder-cloth i-orth from 
about £1 t) .£20 (Rs. 10-Rs, 200), and a woollen sha 'J worth 
from £5 fo ,L:I0 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 100), and lasting with care foi .jxty 
years. ,1 .md.cr’s wife’s wardi-oho includes two robes, liu/w. 
worth from ,£1 12.f. i® £2 (Rs. 1G-Rs.20), four bodices each worth 
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6 s. (Rt3. 3)X a\otton scarf and woollen shawl worn over the head 
on marriage i,na other great occaaionSj and if she is a Brdhman, a 
silk robe for hniiig and praying in. The monthly food charges of 
a well-to-do tr.^^^^ wife^ and two children, amount to about £2 
(Rs. 20 ). Thoseinyiiddling cironmstances, doing without vegetables, 
mutton, milk anl xlarihed butter, and using less oil and betelnut 
and leaves, spend ahon 4 ^, (J 4 g, 12 ) ; and the poor, living on such 
coarse grains as ndeJih^ and vari, do not spend more than 8 s. (Rs. 4). 
Besides a clerk,fj-om 12 s. to 16s. (Rs, G-Rs. 8 ) a month, 
a well-to-do trader has tVf, servants to help him in his business, and 
one for the shop paid abot, (Rg, 3 ) a month, sometimes in cash 
and grain, and sometimes cash only. For household work he 
keeps a female servant who eceives one and a half pounds (1 sher) 
of rice a day, and once a yeai a robe, lugda, worth about 6 s. (Rs. 3). 
If he owns cattle, he has a cov^erd, rukhan, who, besides food, has a 
monthly allowance of bs, to (annas 8-annas 12 ), and once a 

year gets a blanket,/camZi, a pa,, of native shoes, ohampals, an/a 
waistcloth worth about M. (anna, 4 ). A small trader has only tin® 
femalo and ono male servant oaci paid about 6 s. (Rs. 3) a ; 

and a poor trader ha.s no sci'Yant^it all. Thoy open their,.'^ops 
about seven and stay in them till noo,, when thoy take their uidday 
meal and sleep till two, After two Jmy re-open their 
serve in them till eight. 

Under Husbandmen come three classes with a trength of 
127,370 souls or 69'71 per oont of tho yi^ole Hindu pojalation. Of 
these 105,000 wore MaratLas, 10,750 B..andari 8 , and -620 UevHs. 
The Mardthds, some of whe^naro 8 oldicrii,as well as outivators, are 
fairly well off.‘ The Bhandaris are poor, lome of then in service 
and some employed as toddy drawers, Devlis, the descendants 
of Bhdvins or temple prostitutes, besidescultivating, peform some 
temple service. 

Tho husbandman’s common food is a little boiled rice, cakes 
of ndclini and vari, fish, and some voyctubles. Tb monthly 
food charges of a family of five persons varies from 11 s. to 16s. 
(Rs. 0-Rs. 8 ). For burden and held purposes they haTe bullocks 
and buffaloes, each of the former worth about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and 
of the latter about £2 (Rs. 20). Their keep costs 'ery lit le, aE when 
not left to gi’aze, thoy are fed with cut grass onV. A urge land- 
owner has a servant for field work paid about 2s. (Re, 1 ^ a month, 
besides his daily food. In busy seasons he hire: about tea male 
and twenty or twenty-five female servants, Zidmem,each )f tie men 
getting his daily food, and at the end of the seasoi. 0 : a ion of 
unhusked rice, and of the women six pounce of unhusked 
rice a day. A lesp prosperous farmer has one perrcaneit servant, 
and in the hiw/ season two or three extra workmen A small 
landholder with his own hands, and is helped by hi wife aud 

sometiraep'^5’ neighbour. ^ Among the poorer husbandneu k is a 
generfAl^^®'®^^®® plough with a joint, vdrangula, pair 0 : bullocks, 
tha^^ with one bullock of their own and one of their neghbour’s, 
laSiug very early in the morning, and eating some ndclini oread and 


' All M.vratlius following agriculture are called Kunbis. 
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gruelj the liuFilunulinan goes to liis field and works till noon. If 
his house is fai- off his wife brings him the midday mealj and if 
work is noi. jireasing, they rest an hour or two and then work till 
evening, wh an ihoy return home to sup and go to bed about nine. 

Of Craft iwen there are nine classes with a .strength of 11,330 
souls or 6' iO per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
2100 were Rlithgavdas, saltmakers; 175 were Koishtis, weavers, 
found only in the villages of Tulas and Kasai; 1380 Telis, oilmen; 
1210 Son&'s, gohlsmiths ; 2100 Kumbhdrs, potters; 475 Dhavads, 
blacksmiths; 37(50 Sutdrs, carpenter,s; 30 Shimpis, tailors; and 
100 Ghltdris, painters. Rising early in the morning they are 
soon at w Ji' c and keep working till noon. After a meal and a 
two hours' ost they begin again and continue till the evening, 
when after ' upper they go early to bed. All except the goldsmith 
are poor, and most of the saltmakers, oilmen, and weavers,, and 
some carp'3(1 to I a and potters eke out their earnings by field work. 
Getting liti e help from their wives and children they carry on 
their worl; < n. the humblest scale with no stock in hand, and making 
articles oulp’when ordered. The estimated monthly chai'ges of a 
family of f' ur [lorsons, a man, his wife and two children, are, for a 
goldsmith, nbout £1 10s. (Rs, 15); for a carpenter from 16s. to £1 
(Rs. 8-R;. I.'}) ; and for a mason from lO.s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 6). 

Of Bar h M-'id Actors there are two classes with a strength of 220 
souls or (rl2 par cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 170 
were Gdns and fifty Vdjantri.s. The Gdns are well off. The men play 
the fiddl.t, Haran<jh, and the drum, Uihla, and the women, haldvants, 
act as smp'iiig aud dancing ghls. The Vajantris, belonging to the 
Ghadsi c.is'o, are inferior both to Gdus and Mardtluls. Coming 
origiuall’/ from above the Sahyhdvis they have about five houses 
chiefly in (lie town of Vadi. With idle and uuclcan habits they 
are poor and given f:o liquor drinking. They cat moat, and their 
ordinary fooci is rice, curry aud fish. They have a caste meeting 
which di 'ciJe!-. all disputes. Both at Hindu and Mus41mau weddings 
the shrill music of their flutes, sanais and s?irs, is indispensable. 

Of P( rs (Oul iSorvants there are three classes with a strength of 
3200 soul' or 1'75 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these IflO) vrere Nhavis, barbers; 1225 Parits, washermen; and 
75 Mashalchis, torch-bearers. Tfiey are all poor. 

Of Sliv'ijherds there arc two classes with a strength of 1940 souls 
or 1'06 per cent of the whole Hindu popralation. Of those 1750 were 
Dhangi rs , shf)pherd3,whoown cattle and goats, and move from place 
to plate , and 190 Gavlis, milkmen, new comers from Kolhapur, 
who ar- f .'etiled in villages and towns. Both these classes are poor. 

Of I'isliers and Sailors there are two classes with a total strength 
of 112i> souls or per O'61 cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these f 5<' were G4bits, and 275 wei-o Bhois, palanquin-bearer,s, some 
of whe m cko out their living by tillage. 

Of Lo-atlier Workers there are two classes with a .strength of 
1765 f ouls or per 0'96 cent of the whole Hindu population. Of the,se 
1625 v.-erc Cluimbhars, tanners and leather workers, and 140 were 
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Jitig-ai’s, saddlei’Sj some of whom propure finely embroidered leather 
work. 

Of Depressed Classes there are two with a strength of 9854 
souls or 5'28 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
104 were Berads and 9750 Mhars, 

Bekads, found only in the village of Chauknli in the Sahyadris, 
have caste-fellow.s scattered over the noiglibouring Belgauui villages. 
According to their own story they are of the .same caste and creed 
as the Rdmoshisj with whom they eat, init do not intermarry. A 
comparatively well-to-do Borad lia.s a house with throe rooms, the 
back room for cattle, the middle for the women and for dining, and 
a front room for the use of the men. Jilxccpt two or tliree brass 
and several earthen vessels, woi'th about (>.s’. (Rs. 3), they have few 
household goods. For a man, hi.s wife, and two children the entire 
wardi'ohe is worth about 14.s-. (Rs. 7), of which about 7^'. (R.s. 3-8) is 
the worth of the man’s, 5s. (Rs. 2-8) of the woman’s, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) of the children’s clothes. All women, both i-ich and poor, 
wear a neck ornament,' yalsari, worth about a shilling (8 awms). 
'fheir food, coarse grain witli occasionally a fowl and the flesh of 
sheep, goat.s, bufEaloe.s, and cows, costs from 8s. to I Os. (Rs. 4-Rs. 5) 
ii month. Some of them are very badly off, living in a one-roomed 
but, eating I'oots and loaves with grain only occasionally, and with 
difficulty earning 2s. (Re. 1) a month. They are a quiet harmle.ss 
people, with the help of their wives growing rice;, nddmi, and vari, 
and little iucliuod to leave their vil!age.s in .search of work.'-* 

They worship thedr ancestors, hut keep no images in their houses, 
fl'heir favourite god is Ganpati. Like other Hindus they fast on the 
11 th Kdrtik Shuddh (November-Decomber) and 11 th Ashddh Slmddh 
(J une-Jnly), and feast on the Ncuj Fanehami (J uly-August), Qanesh 
Chatu'dhi (Angust-Septomher), Da.sm (Octoher-Novembor), Divali 
(October-November), and noli (March-April). They have no .special 
fasts and fe.sti\mls. They worship the cobra, nag, holding it sacred 
and never destroying it. E.vcept two shrines, chavdthds, at Chaukuli, 
Hlo one called ndikovcis and the other kerkovas, they have no special 
places of pilgrimage. They never visit Mnsalman saints’ tombs, and 
no saints, sddhus, of their tribe are worshipped by other Hindus. 
They have no priests of their own. Tlie village Brahman, bhatj* 
jjerforms all religious ceromonic.s connected with birth, marriage, 
and death. They have no ceremonies at naming. When a son is 
born, they wait on the hhat and pay him a copper pice. He asks 
the father the names of his ancestors, and after con.sulting a paper 
tolls him what to call his child. There are no ceremonies at betrothal 
or puberty. As the Bfu-ad pommunity iu a village is more or less 
connected by blood, bride.s aro .sought iu the neighbouring Belgaum 

' All women, except widows, wear their lucky thread, mamjahiUra, as a pendant 
to this ornament. 

- The assessment of lands held by them at Chaukuli amounts to about £7 lOit. 
(Ks. 75). 

^ The hhat never enters a Bor-ad’s house, bnt eats of tlie food provided for him 
at a little distance. On the man-iaj'o day ho entera the booth, mdnilva, and performs 
the eei'emunies. At the consecration of a hon.se, tliough he officiates, he never 
sprinkles w.-iter, bnt ask.s tlie master of the house to spi-iuUlu it. 
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villages, Tlie inarrying age for girls varies from five to ten, and 
for boys from tun to twenty. When his first wife is barren, a man 
may take a second ci- even a third wife. But if he has children 
by his first vi to, lie seldom marries a second wife in the lifetime of 
the first, 'i’hore is a caste rule that if a man suspects his wife of 
unfaithfulnfas, he may bring the matter before a caste meeting at 
VAgotar, and if the caste committee find the woman guilty lie may 
marry anotliei wife. But divorce on tbo gi’ound of adultery is almost 
unknown. \\ idow maiTiage is allowed, but a widow falls in public 
esteem by i ia.rrying a second time. The Berads never intermarry 
with any ot ioi- caste or tribe. The marriage charges in a well-to-do 
family are, ft> ■ the bridegroom, a sum of £2 6s. (Rs. 23) to be paid to 
the bride’s fa her, and about 6s. or 8,s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 4) more for caste 
feasts. For the bride’s father the cost is about £1 (Rs, 10), of which 
2s. (Re. 1) go to buy a turban for the bridegroom and the rest is 
spent in casie ft“a^5ts. Caste dinners are given on marriage and 
death occations, a,ml on the fifth day after the birth of a child. On 
all occasions the food is mutton and rice, prepared by the women 
of the hos’s family and served in earthen vessels and eaten off 
stitched leaf ilntus. In marriage feasts the men and boys eat first, 
and then the women and girls. At their feasts there is no wine, 
and no sinirii g or dancing. 'J'he Berads bury the dead. Nothing 
is spent on t i;; burial of children and nnmnrried persona. In the 
case of an folidii, the death cliarges for grave clothes and a feast 
to the mouriior.s amount, in a well-to-do family, to about 10s. 
(Rs. 5). Tdiuy liave an hereditary headman, gdvda, the oldest male 
in a oertaiii family at Chaukull. He settles all petty caste dispijtes 
and transfers tho more serious to the caste meeting at V4gotar, where 
he brings i he parties and helps to dispose of the matter. Should the 
parties be d ^satisfied witb this award, the village headman is called 
in and his jiiclginont is final. The person against whom the decision 
is given is rei;|uii'ed to pay the caste a fine proportionate to his means. 
Marriage 'vitb, a Mh4r is punished by expulsion from caste, and a 
woman of ti l l character may be excommunicated. The village 
Brahman, hiuit, is never consulted in such matters. The social 
position of tlie Bisrads is said, perhaps because they are now much 

? ■ uieter an'l bf3t fcer behaved, to have of late considerably improved. 

hey ranh: themselves under Musalmans, but much above Mh4rs, 
never touching or mixing with them. They have no liking either 
for gamer of chance or athletic exercises, and except at JJasra 
(October-No vein bar), when they collect outside of the temples to hear 
old storie I, kathets, they care little for listening to tales or music. 
Partly frc ni bad seasons, but mostly owing to their extravagance 
on marriegr occasions, about two-thirds of the Chaukuli Berads are 
sunk in debt. ’J’h.e advances they require are generally repaid after 
six months at: twenty-five per cent interest. 

MhAbs,' with a strength of 9750 souls, are of two snb-divisions. 
Pan Mhars and Bole Mhars, who neither eat together nor 
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1 The Mhlr iiid Niith GoaAvi accounts have been compiled from material* supplied 
by Mr. Han B’likhAji VAgle, Head Master Anglo-Vernaciilar School, Sftvantvidi. 
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intermarry. In every village a separate quarter called MH^rv^da, 
generally on the outskirts, is set apart for the Mhfirs’ dwellings. 
These are small huts, thatched or tiled according to the owner’s 
means, and divided'into one, two or three rooms. Mats, sleeping 
and sitting boards, a few earthen and brass or copper vessels, a 
tobacco pipe, a billhook or axe, and if he is a cultivator, a plough 
and other field tools form the chief part of a Mhar’s household gear. 
A Mhfir dresses like a Maratha in a loincloth, waistcloth, and head¬ 
scarf. The food charges are nearly the same as those of a Berad. 
As village servants they hold allotments of village lands. Some 
serve as guides and messengers, some enlist in the native regiments 
of the British army, and others servo as grooms and day-labourers 
at from 3d. to 44d. {annas 2 - annas 3) a day. The women are 
skilled in cane and bamboo plaiting, and in making umbrellas from 
the^leaves of the bondtji, Pandanns odoratissiraus. As a class they are 
quiet and hardworking. Marriage and other ceremoniesare performed 
by a priest, guru, of their own caste. Unlike the Berads, Mhars do 
not worship their ancestors, but have deities in the shape of oocoanuts 
or betelnuts, called Brahmans and Purvas, whom they worship on 
every Monday, applying sandalwood powder, burning incense, and 
offering flowers. In every village, close to the chief temples, there is 
a Mh4r shrine where they worship a stone idol of Talakhba. They 
sometimes visit the Hindu temples at Pandharpur, but never a 
Musalmdn saint’s tomb. There is no local Mhdr saint, sddhu, who is 
worshipped by other Hindus. The marrying age, the marriage and 
death charges, and the caste dinners, except that women and children 
eat at the same time as men but in a different place, and that men 
freely indulge in country liquor, are nearly the same as those of the 
Berads. They do not marry outside of their own caste, and 
re-marriage and polygamy are allowed only when the first wife is 
barren or faithless. 

They have no recognised headman, but the Mhars of certain 
villages have for generations been regarded as arbitrators in 
settling caste and other disputes. Taking food in the house of a 
saddler Jingas-, a painter Chitdri, or a Musalman, and adultery are 
punished by expulsion from caste. They have no games of chance 
or skill, and seldom practise any athletic exercises. Their great 
delight is to listen to the stories recited in temples by their priests, 
gurus, whom they also call Hardds or servants of Krishna. Want 
of care and forethought has sunk most of them deep in debt to 
the landholders and village accountants, kulkarnis. Still, within 
the last forty years their state has greatly improved. They have 
tiled cottages instead of thatched huts, brass and copper vessels 
instead of earthen pots and cocoanut shells, clothes instead of rags, 
and good wholesome food instead of scanty pickings. 

Of Religious Beggars there are five classes with a strength of 
2033 souls or IT 1 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 23 were Bhfirathi Gosavis j 960 were Nath Gosavis, some of 
them husbandmen ; 100 were Bhats; 800 were Thakursj and 160 
wereVot^ri Gosavis who appear to be new comers, some of whom 
prepare and deal in stone pots. 
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Nath GosAvis,' nunibenng 960 and probably of Maratba origin*, 
are dark, beardi'S^, and of miOdle stature, with nothing to mark 
them from ordin ri'y peasants. They are found in the villages of 
Kankavli AshAmat and Kamta in Ratnagiri, at Ajrainlohalkaranii, 
at Goa, and at M AI van. They seldom own houses. Their bricfc- 
ooloured, hhagvo, dress consists of a loincloth, a cap, a blanket, and 
a waistcloth. I rctn their left arm hangs a wallet, and when they 
go begjging, they cherry a stick in the right hand and a pale-coloured 
gourd in the left. The ornaments worn by the men are a silver 
chain, gap, silver armlets, kadis, and silver or pewter earrings, 
mudrds, the distinguishing mark of their sect. The women’s dress 
is in no way peruliar. A well-to-do woman’s ornaments include a 
gold nose-ring. « necklace of glass and metal beads with a small 
central gold brooch,, galsaH, and three sorts of earrings, hugdis, bdlis, 
and haps. They u i.b.'trstand ordinary MarAthi, but among themselyes 
use a peculiar / atois. Worshipping the ordinary Hindu gods, 
particularly tlie gold or silver image of Ranubai, and employing 
BrAhman pries r,s, tlioy believe in witchcraft and spirits, tying amulets 
to their children’s arras, and sacrificing fowls to propitiate male 
demons, devch irt. Home of them are settled, but most are wanderers 
stopping in viibrge tenrples in the rainy, and camping under trees 
in the fair, se.’isons. They generally stay within Savantvadi limits, 
but sometimes wss to the neighbouring districts and to KolhApur, 
They move in b.'uid,s or families of from twelve to fourteen men, 
and sometim js take with them a bull, and one or two goats and 
dogs. Among ( hose who are settled, some take to fishing, but most 
make vessels dngadvi, from the stone of the Ramgad quarry, and 
the women s di very popular glass-bead necklaces, pirdmds.^ 

The child is njinied on the twelfth day after birth. On the fifth, the 
goddess Rariub&i is worshipped, rice and fish are offered, and the 
caste people Icasted. The next ceremony is ear-slitting, % which 
a man publicly assumes his calling, and becomes eligible for 
marriage. Tl ti ceremony is performed by a priest, gi^ru, belonging 
to the Dore vitce Gosavi sect, who fixes a trident,^ trisKul, in the 
ground, and ;i f ser w^orshipping it and offering it a hen, with a sharp 
knife pierces he lobes of the young disciple’s eai’s. The blood is 
allowed to i al! on the ground while the disciple repeats the words, 

‘ ShriGoral-h, Shri Gorakli’. Awaflet with a pot in it is tied to his 
left arm, end the priest enjoins him henceforth to live solely by 
begging. He starts at once on his new calling, collecting from the 
guests plaatidns, dates, and cocoanuts. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner. They marry at a very early age. On betrothal, the father 
of the bi idegroom invites the bride’s father and their friends to a 
dinner. The intended marriage is declared, sugar andbetelnuts are 
distributed aTtiaug the guests, and the bride’s father is presented with 


' Closely allied to the Niith GosAvis, but dififerittg from them in caste and ceremonials, 
are the Gor jklis, who are also called KAnphStfts or slit-ears from having their ear 
lobes slit. 

^ Amonf; t.ieiv family surnames are Patel, JeUibav, Shirke, Xodkar, Lid, and 
Rajput. * This necklace is a sign that the wearer is married and unwidowed. 

* An emhleiti of Shiv, as both of these sects are Shaivs, 
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a sum of £4 (Rs. 40), called dej. Ou a lucky day fixed by a priest, 
the female relations of the bridegroom carry a piece of cotton cloth 
and turmeric to tbe bride's bouse, and rub her all over with it. 
Then the women of the bride’s family bringing turmeric apply it 
to the bridegroom. Tbe bridegroom then repairs to the bride’s 
bouse and the marriage is performed by a priest, the ceremony 
ending with a feast to the son-in-law. The pair then proceed to the 
bridegroom’s house where a feast is given to the bride’s family. 
Consummation of marriage, phale-ahohhan, takes place when the girl 
reaches womanhood. 

When a man dies, his body is washed with hot water, and if he 
has left a widoV, a Vjlack dentifrice, ddntvdn, is rubbed on his 
teeth, and betel leaves and nuts are placed in his mouth. The 
body is carried to the grave sitting, and in that position is buried. 
On»the third day the corpse-bearers are feasted, and on the eleventh, 
when the mourning ceases, they are purified by drinking a 
mixture of the five products, panelu/avya, of the cow, urine, milk, 
butter, whey and duug. On the twelfth two goats are sacrificed, 
and a small cloth is spi’ead with pieces of bread, plantains, rice, 
and molasses; bits of boiled flesh are laid at the corners, and in the 
centre a burning wheat-flour lamp is sot with a small water vessel, 
and on each side a bunch of rui, Calotropis gigantea, flowers. 
The day ends with a feast. On the morning of the thirteenth the 
ceremonies are brought to a close, the chief mourner throwing the 
offerings into water and presenting each of the caste people with a 
pipe of tobacco. The caste headship is confined to certain families 
and is hereditary. The heads settle all caste disputes with the 
aid of the other leading men. At caste gatherings they are first 
served with the hubble-bubble, ^udgudi, and betel leaves and nuts, 
and at marriages they receive a small sura of money. Of late the 
Gosavis are said to have greatly improved, giving up their untidy 
drunken habits and beginning to settle as husbandmen. 

Coming from above the SahyAdris some four hundred years ago, 
Thdkurs number about 800 souls. They are found chiefly in the 
Kuddl villages of Ambadpal and Mudla. Inferior in rank toMar4th4s 
they are idle and of unclean habits. Though some of them till and 
twist woollen threads for blankets, they live chiefly on bogging and 
ballad-singing. At times tliey perform jflays representing events 
mentioned in the Purdns and Rdmdyan, and showing wooden 
puppets moved by strings. They keep dogs and have no scruple 
in eating animal food. Widow marriage is allowed, and all religious 
ceremonies are performed by a priest of tbeir own caste. Caste 
disputes are settled by their own headmen. 

Musalmans, numbering iu all 4152 souls or 2'18 per cent of the 
whole population, have four sub-divisions, Shaikhs, Syeds, Moghals, 
and Pathdns. All of them are Sunnis, and according to their own 
account are of foreign origin. Most of them are employed in the 
Sdvantvadi Local Corps ; the rest are traders, husbandmen, grooms, 
water-carriers, and drum-beaters. As a class they are poor, idle, 
and improvident. 
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In 1872, tte ('liriatiana had. a strength of 3954 souls. The 
descendants of rmtivos converted by the Portuguese, most of them are 
found in the » nch of the district. They are not settled in separate 
■villages, but scatteresd about chiefly as masons and palm-juice 
drawers. The males have a head scarf, a shoulder cloth thrown loosely 
over the. body, and a waistcloth girt round the loins. Except that 
it is somewhat costlier, their church dress is the same. The women 
wear robes and lux lices, and in church, abo ve their robe, a white cloth 
with one end dri-.wii over the head. Asa class they are poor. They 
differ from otl ei middle class natives chiefly by eating pork. 

According to the 1872 census, there were 221 towns and villages 
or about one \ illage to every four square miles, containing an 
average of t-lt' inhabitants and about 197 houses. Of the 221 
villages, 36 h id less than 200 inhabitants ; 57 from 200 to 500; 64 
from 500 to IdUO; 41 from lOOO to 2000; 18 from 2000 to 30o0; 
four from 30(i0 to 5000 ; and one, Vadi, over 8000. 

None of th ) 'dllages ai'C walled; none of them are settlements of 
aboriginal tribes; and in none of them do all the villagers belong to 
the same caste. Except, at Amboli, where caste and other petty 
disputes are set tied ly committees, panohdyats, the settlement of 
village quar'('Is is in the hands of the village headman. The 
village estaMi hment includes the village headman, gdvkar, the 
police officer, ./'(fqdd), the village accountant, hidharni, the banker, 
potddr, and village servants, called ghddis, devlis, hhdvins, and 
mhdra. The vdlage headman, gdvhar, chosen in some villages from 
the Maratha, in otln3rs from the Bhanddri, and in a few from the 
Gaud Brahi lau, ca.stes, is the hereditary village headman and 
revenue collector, lie was formerly consulted on every occasion. 
And though 1 c has of late lost some of his influence, he has still a 
special posi ioti of Inmour at the celebration of village ceremonies, 
at fairs, and at such holidays as Holt, Itdnmavnd, and Dasrad 
Generally bi ,dly off, he never lends money, nor helps money-lenders 
in reooverin choir dues from his villagers, nor acts as a mediator 
between dehtoi.'^ anti creditors. He is not expected to feast the 
whole village. But on marriage occasions, if his means allow, he 
sometimes a.sks most of the villagers and feasts them for one or two 
days, Br4hia;ii.is getting uncooked food, and low caste villagers 
eating by themselves. 

The practice of having a village police officer, fattjddr, dates from 
1835. Ho gei t rally belongs to the same caste as the headman, and in 
most cases if. chosen li'om the same family. The accountants, kulkamia, 
keep the vida .’'e papers, and are associated with the headmen in 
all village l eveiiuo inatters. Except in the village of Tulas, there is 
no office of bai kor, potddr. Tho servants, ghddis, devlis, hhdvins, and 
wliavs, rcceiMs from tho people an allowance of grain and garden 
produce. Tliea re required to help the headman and the police officer 
m gathering- (ho I'evenue and in other -village matters. Among 
Hindus there are no religious village officers. On minor points the 


' His ttutho it ” IS thin respect is called purm-aatta as opposed to his authority in 
revenue math rs enlleil rdJ-saUa, 
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people consult a learned Brahman of their village, and on important 
points their town priests. The Musalmfos consult the KAzi or his 
deputy. Of craftsmen, carpenters alone have any claim on the 
villagers.' Their claim consists of forty-eight pounds (4 kudavs) of 
grain on each pair of bullocks, and in return for this they make 
ploughs and other field tools. 

No lands are set apart as village pasture grounds. The villagers 
graze their cattle on their own fields, or on neighbourinjg hill and 
waste lands. All villagers are without charge allowed to bring dry 
faggots and firewood from the village and state hill lands and forests. 
When the forest lands of two villages join, the landholders of both 
divide the produce among them. In most villages some of the 
people are known to be later comers than the rest, but the 
difference does not seem to have any effect on their rights and 
position as villagers. Ponds, temples, and other works of general 
use are carried out by the villagers'’ contributions in money and 
labour. To water their fields all have an equal right to the water of 
the village pond. But if the pond is kept for drinking, the depressed 
classes are not allowed to draw water from it. 

Between 1851 and 1801 a large nixmber of husbandmen, chiefly 
Mardthas and Bhauddris, went as labourers to the Mauritius. Most 
of them returned after saving from £20 to £40 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 400). 
One of them, a Vani who had learned some French, after about 
twelve years’ service, brought back a fortune of £400 (Rs. 4000). 
Since 1861, by the rise of local and Bombay wages and by the 
decline in the demand from the Mauritius, emigration has ceased. 
Though the people are poor, it is estimated that not more than 
three in a thousand leave Sdvan'tvddi in search of work. Some of 
these, belonging to the upper classes, go to Bombay and other large 
towns in the hope of finding employuxent as dorks in Government 
and mercantile offices. They gmoerally leave their families behind, 
and if they succeed in finding employment, return after a time and 
take them away. A second body, chiefly Marfithas and Mhdrs, 
getting service in the native army and in the police, generally take 
their families with them. They visit their native villages from time 
to time, and generally settle there when they have earned a pension. 
The third class are labourers, who in October, after the harvest is 
over, move to Bombay or other labeur markets, and working there 
as carriers during the fair season, go back to their villages in the 
beginning of June before the rains set in. Within the limits 
of the state there is a certain amount of movement among the 
cultivating and labouring classes, whose time is divided between the 
growth of the coarser grains in hill lands and of rice near the 
coast. As there is little waste land, and nothing either in the trade 
or the industries of the state to attract capital or labour, there is 
no immigration. 


1 These claims are known by the name of (iddv. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture supports about 127,370 souls, or sixty-nine per cent 
of tbe whole po) ubition. 

The soil is ctiietly a light sand full of stones and gravel and 
unable to yiebi i he better class of crops. 

Until the levemie survey is finished the area of land under 
tillage cannot exactly known. It may (1878) be put down, 
approximately at, 355,000 aci-es. Near the village of Araunda is a 
tract of reolai nn Wo land, but to fit it for cultivation would cost more 
than the prot-ablo return appears to warrant. Poor uplands and 
hill slopes, kiKiv; I) as -uarkas, are allowed to lie fallow from three to 
ten years. 1 v i or tliree crops are then grown, and for a term of 
years the land is again left fallow. 

During th » f.tius rice lands are watered by mountain streams, 
and in the dvy rjasou, fields are watered by lifts from brooks, wells 
and ponds. The water from the brooks is carried through fields 
and gardens !)y narrow water-courses. The water of the wells and 
ponds is dr£ w u liy a lover lift, Idt, worked by a single man, the 
bucket emptyiiig into a channel at the mouth of the well. 

The average plough of land varies from three to four acres. 
The steps taiccMi to prepare the ground for sowing the wet weather, 
shamd, crop ^ ii,r;y greatly in different soils. Moist, shel, lands are 
broken u]) 'vitb the plough as early as December, and between 
December and April when sowing begins, are re-ploughed nine 
or ten times In the drier lands the ploughing does not begin till 
April or May, The soil is then harrowed, manured by burning 
tree branches, and agaiii harrowed. 

For a pe isa,ni, land paying from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150 - Rs. 200) 
a year is cmidderoi a large holding; from £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25- 
Rs. 50) a ndd Uc sisied holding ; and from fid. to £2 lOs. (annas 4 - 
Rs. 25) a siiiidl hohiing. A man with four acres of rice land and 
one acre of hil l laud,, t/wimd, yielding threo tons (7 6/iarda) of produce 
valued at J.dl 4.!f, (Rs. 112), is better off than a man drawing 16a. 
(Rs. 8) a m A pair of oxen can till from two to three acres 

of land yield ilia’ about tons (4 bhards) of grain worth about 

£6 8a. (4. 61. ) 

The husl ai draan’a live stock generally includes bullocks valued 
at fi’om £1 pi.'!, to £4 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 40) ; buffaloes worth from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10 - Rs, 50); cows worth from £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-Rs. 30); 
and goats worth from la. to 4s. (annas 8 - Rs. 2). The field tools 
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Ottipter IV. are the plough, axe, spade, billhook, crowbar, and harrow. The 

Ao^nltnrs amount of capital represented by the tools and cattle is about £5 
(Rs. 50). 

Crops. There are two seasons for sowing, and the crops are distinguished 

as the dry weather, gimvas or vdmgan, and the wet weather, pdvsdli. 
The dry weather crops are sown in November and December, and 
harvested in March and April. These crops are grown only on 
marshy land watered from rivers. O'hey are rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 
ndchni, Eleusine corocana;fcMb‘f7(,,Dolichos nniflorus p/dtd, Phaseolus 
mungo ; mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; ehavU, Dolichos sinensis j pdvta, 
Dolichos lablab; and tiir, Cajanus indicus. The wet weather crops, 
sown in June and July, are reaped in September, October, 
and November. They are rice, vari Pauicnm miliare, ndchni, 
udid, sd.va, harik, kulith, mug, and tur. The staple grain crop, 
representing about one-half of the whole tillage area, is rice. The 
remaining fifty per cent is divided among fourteen different kinds 
of produce. The chief of the commoner grains, and the proportion 
they bear to the entire tillage, are ndchni or ndgli, Eleusine corocana, 
12'50 per cent; haydlc, Paspalum frumentaceum, 9'37 per cent; 
kulith, Dolichos uniflorus, b‘25 per cent; vari, Panicum miliare, 
6'25 per cent; udt'd, Phaseolus mungo, STS per cent; mug, 
Phaseolus radiatus, STS per cent; sdm, Panicum miliaceum, STS 
per cent; other crops, as til Sesamum indicum, chavli Dolichos 
sinensis, hang Panicum italicnm, rdla Panicum pilosum, tur 
Cajanus indicus, us Saccharum officinarum, pdvta, coffee bund, 
pepper miri, and hemp, 8 per oout. 

Rice, Oryza sativa, holds the first place with about fifty per cent 
of the whole tillage area. For the wet weather crop, in June, after 
a few showers, the field, if in high moist soil, is sown with rice and 
ploughed. The plants shoot up after a few heavy falls of rain. They 
are then allowed to grow for a month, and when the soil has become 
soft, they are pulled up in bunches and planted eight or ten inches 
apart, in land previously ploughed and cleared of grass. In some 
villages the seed is sown in nurseries, and when ready to set out, the 
young plants are in duo time carried two or throe miles. The field is 
afterwards weeded from time to time, till, in October or November, 
the crop is ready for cutting. After being cut it is spread out to 
dry,^ It is then tied in sheaves, after a month thrashed by beating 
the sheaves against a well cleaned threshing floor, and finally 
winnowed. If the soil can bear a second crop, it is again prepaied 
in November, and the same course of labour is gone through. The 
soil does not require a second manuring nor are the clods of earth 
broken after ploughing. One crop in the best, shel, rice lands, 
which are never used for a second crop, yields from f tons to l.j-'ij- tons 
{B ' 10 khandis) the acre; and the second sort from y^l-ths to | of 


1 The names of rice in the various stages of its growth are, (1) bi, seed ; (2) rov, 
the early green shoots ; (3) tarva, when ready for transplanting; (4) posarle, when seed 
pods begin to form ; (6) dvdhgile, when the seed has a milky consistency ; and (6) hhat, 
when it is ready to be gathered in. 
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a ton (6-7 h!iHfidis). Bice* ia of two kinds, coarse vkde, and fine 
surai. Before separating the seed from the husk, coarse rice is 
first boiled a little and then dried, a process which fine rice does 
not require, 

Ndchni,^ Eleusine corocana, holding the second place with 12'50 
per cent of iho tillage area, is sown on the hill slopes. The husband¬ 
men visit tl.o bill lands in April and cut down the trees to be used as 
manure, "il'hoy then go home, and returning in May burn the cut 
branches and trees, and while the ashes are still warm, sow the 
seed. They a'-e Ijack again in June to cut off the shoots that have 
sprouted from the roots of the trees that were cut down, and then 
going home again return in July to weed. In September another 
visit is paid to lop off any fresh shoots that may have sprouted 
from the el tnnps. Then, after the rice harvest is over, they come 
back to the liil! la,nds in November and house their crop.® With 
all this trouble the hill harvest does not yield each man more'than 
5 ^ of a ton (k)uo kliandi) worth about 8s. (Bs. 4). 

In 187f-7 ' lliere were about 30,000 coffee plants in the T^mboli 
estate fouaruilcs south-east of Vadi,* About half of them were 
raised frorr Beed brought from Ourg. Siberian coffee seed was 
tried but v.-ndiout success. The site of the garden ia. not high 
enough, an<l the rainfall not well enough distributed for the successful 
growth of coffee. The cost has been a good deal more than the 
proceeds, (a 1878-79, the expenditure was £274 (Bs. 2740) and the 
returns 1183 (Bs. 1330). In 1879, an e.xperiment in coffee tillage 
was made ou the spurs of the Sahyadris, The ground is well suited 
for ooffet'. But the want of rain, in all but a few month,s in the 
year, for-us a great, if not an unsurmountable, bar to its successful 
growth. 

Manilla hemp grows abundantly in the SahyJdris during the 
rainy sea.s m. More than 4000 plants were introduced into the 
T&raboli In 1876 a newly invented fibre-cleaning machine 

brought irom New Zealand, was successfully worked on the aloe 
leaf, but wa-. believed to have iujured the health of the men 
■who workcil it. An attempt to use it in extracting Manilla hemp 
fibre faile 1. 

The only two yeiirs of scarcity of which record remains were 1791 
and 1821. In 1791-92, a drought, coming on the top of the plunder 
of the xmui jy by the Kolhdpur chief, caused such scarcity that rice 


‘ Of thirl t' of rice, seven arc of the better and twenty-three of the poorer 

sort, Toe seven better sorts of rice are, kothamhire, khiredl, gajvel, tavsdl, pdini, 
vatadl, and id/,; the twenty-three inferior are, avchite, kdUnavdn, kdldbala, kdlikudapa, 
keddl, khofiri, dUmadl, tdykdla, ddmga, dongre, tdmbikudaya, navdn, bildval, bela, 
mudge, •vcii'iugal, vdhsdl, vdlya, shirdi, aandne, mkdl, aorti, and aonphal. 

® The’ e ii-e ,jight varieties of ndchni; here, khdremvuthk, dongre, dudhtnogre, 
pdvneph 'itdiia, rrijlle, Ikovi, and ahendre. 

^ The cn ltiv«.ti,)a of ndchni during the rainy season on the Sahyidri slopes is called 
hillbreaking, ilongar todna. Ndc/nii is also grown on the plains in the fair season. This 
kind of tiUiige, known as hhava, yields so small a surplus that it is very seldom 
resorted t. 

^ This estate wa,9, in 1867, bought by the SdvautvAdi state from the widotv of 
Mr. Speiicei', Assistant Surgeon, 

B CIO -fit 
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was sold at from three to 7J pounds for 2s. 3 Jd. (two to fire s}iers the 
pirkhdniTwpee),'^ nachni&t twelve pounds, and jvdn andttdtd at 13^ 
pounds. To relieve the distress, the V4di chief waylaid rice ships 
and doled out their cargoes. In 1821-22, a sudden and unusual fall 
of rain destroyed the grain, and a stoi'm that accompanied it ruined 
the garden crops. Rice rose to seven pounds the rupee. The chief 
opened the state granary, hothi, and distributed supplies. 

The state is liable to floods caused by the rapid filling and over¬ 
flowing of its mountain streams. The damage done is never on 
any very large scale. Within the present generation there have 
been no serious droughts. During the last twenty-five years, with an 
average yearly rainfall of 130 to 135 inches, the nearest approach 
to a drought was in 1864, when the rainfall amounted to only 96 
inches. In 1875 and 1876, the state suffered from a scarcity of hill 
and garden produce, caused not by a deficiency in the rainfall, but 
by its abruptly ceasing in September instead of going on till 
October. In 1876, in a portion of the B4nda sub-division, there was 
a failure of the hot weather, vdingan, crops. But in no instance was 
the failure so great as to call for I’emissions, though in some places 
the dates for levying the revenue instalments were postponed. In 
1877-78, the delay of the break of the rains till the middle of July 
caused a short rice harvest, and the scarcity of grain was increased by 
exports to the Deccan and Southern Maratha districts, and by the 
arrival of immigrants from the famine-stricken parts of the country. 
Locusts are very seldom heard of in Savantvadi. Some swarms 
appeared but did no harm in 1865, and in 1879, in eighteen villages 
close to the Sahyddris, they destroyed crops worth about £600 
(Rs. 6000). 

The chief cultivating classes are. Gaud Brahmans with a total 
strength roughly estimated at 2000 souls, Marathas with a strength 
of about 63,000, Bhaudaris with 10,000, native Christians with 
1000, Musalmans with 2000, and other castes with 3000, Mardthas 
are found all over the district; Gaud Brahmans chiefly in Pat, 
Vdlaval, Tendoli, Norur, Pinguli, Jhdrdp, and Sdlgaon; Ilhanddris 
in the Sdntarda and AJgaon sub-divisions of Bdnda and in Talavda 
of Vadi; native Christians in Mdjgaon, Insuli, Charatha, and other 
Banda villages; Musalmans in Jharap, Maugaon, Ndneli, Kolgaon, 
Bdnda, andKuddl; and other castes, such as Vanis, Sutars, Sonars, 
Devlis, Nhdvis, Gosavis, and Mhars, over almost all the state. Gaud 
Brdhmans and others of the better class of cultivators generally live 
in one-storied mud houses, with tiled roofs and five or six rooms, in 
orchards of cocoa, jack, and mango trees. The houses of the poorer' 
peasants, with only two or three rooms, are thatched with dry grass 
and palm leaves plaited or plain. Gaiid Brdhmans and a very few 
others have metal pots, the rest have only clay pots; and these with 
their stock of field tools, a pipe, a bamboo mat, and a cot or two form 
the whole household gear. The farm stock is generally one or two 


* 87 pirhhdni rupees being equal 
being 60 toUs or It EngUsli pounds. 


to £10 (Rs, 10O)of British currency, 


and the sher 
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pairs of bullocks or 1 'uffaloes, one or two cows, and sometimes half a 
dozen goats. Excejifc a, few of the richest none of the husbandmen 
store grain. As i class the husbandmen are mild, orderly, and 
sober, and except i iow of the richest, are thrifty even in wedding 
expenses. They ma lare their fields by burning grass, stubble and 
branches, but exce pi a few who have gai’dens, they are not skilled 
cultivators. Their chief tools are a plough, a rake, data, and a 
clod crusher and Fui'row filler, guta. The holdings are much 
sub-divided, and learly two-thirds of the husbandmen are tenants 
or field labourers. 'I'he v'^ell-to-do employ hired labour at sowing, 
transplanting and harvest time, and the poor landholders get their 
fields ploughed by Ic iding their bullocks to each other.^ Fowl-rearing 
goes on to a limit ed extent. But except by labour the husbandmen 
add little to their ] re lits as farmers. Though not hopelessly involved, 
all are in debt and j^ enoriilly require grain advances both for sowing 
and for food. Th o cause of indebtedness is not so much extravagance 
as heavy rents a’ld poor crops. In small transactions the yearly 
rate of interest varies from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year. 
Though there is n o nuo'ked change in the husbandmen’s state within 
the last twenty yi ars, gi'8.in prices and wages have risen and the value 
of land has inevea -ics I, [jiind is a favowite investment among all men 
of means. Of lai e, much has changed hands at rates that do not yield 
the buyers a yearly profit of more than three or four per cent.® 


' So common ia the pv.'wlice, that there ie a special local name vimngula for a pair 
of bullocks one of whict ifi boriowed, 

2 Contributed by Mr. Sakliirilm BAji Bdvdekar. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

CAPITAL. 

In townsj landholders, state servants and a few Vanis, and in 
the rural parts, the village headmen, village accountants, and some 
of the larger landholders save money. 

Among those who save, the coat of living may be roughly put 
dowi^ at about thirty per cent of their income. Of the remaining 
seventy per cent, about twenty-five may go in buying ornaments, 
twenty-five in money-lending, and fifty in buying land. Except in 
the through grain traffic from the Southern Maritha districts to 
Bombay, people do not invest their savings in trade. They never 
buy shares in joint-stock companies, nor do they invest their capital 
in savings banks or in Government securities. When they cannot 
profitably invest it in land they lend tbeir money at interest. 
Except that among townsmen, money-lending, and among country¬ 
men, land, is the favourite investment, there is little difference in 
their way of disposing of savings. 

Almost the whole money-lending business is in the hands of three 
classes, well-to-do Vanis, cultivators, and land proprietors, vatanddrs. 
As a rule cultivators borrow from one man only. Where they are 
indebted to more than one, they generally settle with each creditor 
independently. In cases decided by a civil coart, preference is given 
to the creditor who first applies for the execution of a decree. The 
judgment-creditor generally waits the utmost time allowed by the 
court before putting a decree into execution. He does this hoping 
that the debtor will come to terms, and by settling the debt privately 
save him the cost of executing the decree. Meanwhile he induces 
his debtor to mortgage his cattle, house or land. Except under the 
authority of a civil court, a creditor has no right to take possession 
of a debtor’s crops or of any of his property. A debtor’s land may 
be sold, but his dwelling house, one pair of bullocks, and some field 
tools and cooking vessels must be left untouched. A judgment- 
debtor’s property is sometimes bought in by his friends, sometimes 
by the judgment-creditor, and sometimes by an outsider. A fair 
price is generally paid. No one is liable to imprisonment for debt. 

A patel, or rich cultivator, seldom lends money to poor villagers; 
when he does, if the borrower has no credit, the lender generally 
takes a house or field in mortgage. Grain for seed and food is largely 
advanced to the pooi'er husbandmen. Payment is generally made 
in kind and sometimes in money. In khoti villages, the khots, who 
as a class are badly off, do not lend money to, any great extent. 
Craftsmen, though well able to hold their own with the money-lender, 
are as a rule unthrifty, given to drink, and sunk in debt. 
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In money loans interest is generally charged for the calendar, and 
in land mi irt gages and grain loans, for the Arabic or revenue year,* 
beginning from the mrig (5th June) when the first burst of the 
rains is due . When grain is lent, interest ia nominally charged 
for six me n t bs, but at so high a rate as really to be equal to twelve 
months’ bitcreiHt. The usual rates are, in small transactions of less 
than £5 H, !, 50), from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year j 
above £5 (11s. 50) and under £100 (Es. 1000), with a mortgage on 
movable p rooerty, twelve per cent, and on immovable property from 
five to mill ' per cent; and in petty agricultural transactions on 
personal f ecurity twenty-five per cent. 

Up to 1 b?)' •, the ptrhhdni rupee first struck by the Bijapur minister 
Pir Khan ji .id valued at about 2s. 3^d. (Rs. 1-2-4), was the standard 
coin. SiiiCf I Sd!) it has been replaced by the Imperial rupee. 

As there is little local and almost no foreign trade, exchange bills, 
hundin, are veu'y seldom used. A money order office opened since 
1867, issu id in 1878, 533 order’s of the value of £2200 (Bs. 22,000). 
The busiiu'sH of this office was in the beginning of 1880 made over to 
the post ciopiu'iuaent. 

Of late goal's, except in a few cases where it has been sold in 
satisfactimi of civil court decrees, land has not to any great extent 
been threwn up. Husbandmen are very seldom unable to pay the 
govermm iil demand. In foi'mer unsettled times the husbandmen 
gave up 1 1n ir lands, and they lapsed to the head of the village who 
was rospousible J:Vn’ the payment to government of the whole village 
rental. 0( iginally the headman had full power to sell or otherwise 
dispose of such, deserted, gatkul, lauds. But since 1853, though he 
can till, siibloti, or mortgage them, he is not allowed to alienate 
them by sa'c. Lands are now seldom thrown up. A man in money 
difficulties :i n,kos over his land fora time to some well-to-do friend, 
who engiigi ig to take his place as landlorel, pays the government 
demand, dflnuo the original holder is unable or unwilling to 
recover ii, a, (.'ivil couj't decree is obtained, and the land permanently 
changes imncls. Laud is seldom sold to outsiders. But of late a 
large area 1 i s pae.scd from peasant-holders to village money-lenders, 
the form ■! f olders continuing to till the land as tenants. 

There h;is also boon a considerable increase in the ainount of 
land mori g; Lg’od. When land is mortgaged, the owner, if, as is almost 
always t le l ase, he is a cultivator, often becomes the mortgagee’s 
tenant, eiuI juiys him rent, the mortgagee being responsible for the 
governmen! fis,s(3.s8ment. The mortgagee has no other power over 
the land He canui^t interfere in any way with the cultivation or 
the cropu. Afrj<!L' satisfying the moi-tgagoc, the tenant has the right 
to dispose >1: tlio crops in any way he pleases. 

The pr,')i:t ice of mortgaging labour for a term ofyoai’s prevails 
both am uiij cultivators and labourers, but chiefly among labourers. 
It is ccniiiuiner in small outlying villages than in large towns. 
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Labour contracts are gonorally for terms varying from one to three 
years. The mortgagor’s services are generally pledged to rich 
cultivators and sometimes to merchants. The money is paid in 
advance, the laboiwer, besides food and some scanty clothing, 
working off the amount at from 18s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 9-Bs, 12) a year. 
While fulfilling his engagement the mortgagor is absolutely the 
mortgagee’s servant, and is not allowed to work for his own benefit. 
In return the master is bound to feed and house him. He cannot 
whip or ofherwise punish him, or make over his right to a third 
person. The master has no claim on the mortgagor’s wife and 
children, or on children born during the father’s term of service. 

Besides servants who have pledged their labour for a term of 
years, there is, chiefly in large landholding families, a distinct class 
of hereditary bondsmen, handds, the children of the proprietor’s 
handmaids or kept women. These handds, though the morals of 
the women are by no means strict, are generally married to people 
of their own class. When a bondswoman marries a man who is a 
servant in another family, she leaves her old master, and she and 
her children become her husband’s master’s dependents. There is 
no law against a bondsman leaving his master’s house, nor if he 
does leave, is there any law helping his master to recover him. 
But as they lead easy lives, are well fed, trusted, and treated with 
kindness, bondsmen seldom leave so long as their masters can 
keep them. When a proprietor’s family divides, the bondsmen are 
distributed among the different members, so that bondsmen and 
masters have in many cases been connected for generations. 

There is no large class of landless or day labourers. Almost every 
one not an artisan or a trader is to some extent a husbandman. 
The few labourers who work in the field are paid in kind. During 
the last two generations there is said to have been little change in 
the labourers’ state. The bulk of the poorer classes earn enough to 
support themselves by tillage. Even in the slack time the poorest 
will not, except under pressure, come as. day labourers on roads, 
buildings, and other public works. Cultivators’ and landholders’ 
women and children are largely employed in fields without wages. 
When at work for a stranger, they are paid daily from three to 
41 pounds (2 sliers - 3 shers) of rice. 

The daily money wage of an unskilled labourer varies from 3|d, 
to 4|d. (annas 2J - annas 3), a woman’s wage is 3d. (2 annas), and 
a boy’s from l^d. to 2\d. (anna I - as. 1^). Field labourers are paid 
in kind, the average daily wage of a man being six pounds (4 shers) 
of husked rice, of a woman 44 pounds (3 shers), and of a boy 
three pounds (2 shers). A day labourer, who thirty years ago (1850) 
used to get 3d. (2 annas) in Vadi and Kudal, and 2jd. (14 annas) a 
•day in Banda, now gets 44d. (3 annas) and 8|d. (24 annas). The 
daily wage of a bricklayer has during the same time risen in Vadi 
and B4nda from 6d. to Qd. (annas 4-annas 6), and in Kudal from 
9d. to Is. 6d. (annas 6 * annas 12). A carpenter’s daily wage has 
also during the same time increased in Vadi and Banda from 6d. 
to 9d. (annas 4 - annas 0), and in Kudal from 74ci!. to Is. (annas 5 ■ 
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annas 8). Therra are no smitlis ; carpenters always do smitlis’ work 
as well as tli'nr own. 

In 1838-S9j, fine rice, surai, of the common sort was sold at 
thirty-six, coarse rice, ukde, at thirty-nine, and wheat at forty-five 
pounds fo:‘ (Bo. 1). Twelve years later (1850), the price of fine 
rice had 5alien to 43J pounds, and that of coarse rice, ukde, and 
wheat to i:ft.y-t)ne. In 1860, the price of fine rice had risen to 24|, 
of coarse rice to thirty-three, and of wheat to thirty-six pounds. In 
1870 prices wore still higher, fine rice selling at 18|, and coarse 
rice at tv onty-four pounds. For several years after 1870 prices 
continued ti fall, till, in 1874, they were almost as low as in 1838. 
Since then, eh lolly on account of the famine in 1876 and 1877, 
prices have :i.galn risen, and in 1878, fine rice stood at sixteen and 
coarse rice at twenty-one pounds. 

The follow ing statement gives the chief available price details: 

Sdvmitvddi Qram Prices, ISC^’1879, 



In^ weigkmg gold and silver the unit of measure is a tola or 
■|ths of an ounce. The weights are either round, flat or square ^ 
pieces of ( opper, brass, and zinc, or silver rupee pieces with of 
an ounce 2 puya) added to each rupee. The table of measures is 
fovLV udid,'-, ino gu')i$ ; eight gunjs, one mdsa; twelve mdsds, one 
tola ; tweuly-four tolas, one slier; and forty tolas, one rat or pound. 
For copper, bi'iiss, zinc, and iron, flat round weights are used made 
of stone fer Quantities of less than four shers,^ and for larger quantities. 
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There are ether vraights in use, made of zinc in Goa, called ‘ mark ’ from the 
Portuguese ‘ iii uou.’ meaning a weight of sixteen ounces or forty tolas of gold or silver. 
A set of sevi u veights fitting in each other, the mark is in the form of a tumbler, and 
varies in cirimnfareuce. from one inch to four itiches and in height from H to 2 inches. 

» Europesu iron weights of half an ounce, one ounce, two and four ounces, half 
a pound, oiir p Jiind, and two pounds, have lately been introduced. 
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of iron. For these metals tlio table of measures is; eight gimjs, one 
mdsa; twelve mdsds, one tola; seventy tolas, one slier; and sixteen 
shers, one man. Instead of the usual slier of thirty two tolas, the unit 
of measure is, for cotton, a handari of twenty-eight, and for tobacco, 
a patgavi of twenty-four tolas. For coffee, drugs, spices, molasses, 
and sugar, six or eight cmmered iron weights are used. They are 
weighed according to the following table ; four tolds,^ one navtdk ; 
two navtdks, one pdvsher ; two pdvshers, one ardhsher; two ardhshers, 
one slier; five sliers, one pdsri ; two pdsrts, one dhada ; and four 
dhadds, one man. 

Grain and salt are sold by wooden capacity raoasuros, of a round 
tumbler-like form, varying from six inches to two feet in circumference 
and in height from throe inches to one foot. They are measured 
according to the following table; three three-fourth tolas, one 
chiiUdh ; two chivtd.lcs, one navtdk; two navtdks, one pdvsher; two 
pdvshers, one ardhsher ; two ardhshers, one slier; ionv shers, one 
pdyli ; two paylis, one kndav ; twenty hudavs, one khandi ; and four 
khandis, one hhara. Oil is sold by copper capacity measures in 
tumbler or jar form according to the following table : thirty-two 
tolas, one slier; five shers, one pdsri; twopdsris, one dhada; two 
dhadds, one ardhrnan ; and two ardlimans,one man. Clarified bntter, 
hip, is in the market sold by weight, hut at private sales, by 
capacity measures, the slier being twice that used in measuring 
oil. Milk is sold by capacity measure, the slier being two and a half 
times that used for oil. Sometimes in quart and pint bottles, and 
somotinie.s in tumbler or pitcher-like copper or earthen measures, 
liquor is sold according to the following table: thirty tolds, 
one slier, and sixty shers, one man. The length measure in use is 
an iron, brass, or wooden yard marked with inches. Cotton, silk, 
and woollen goods are sold, as a rule, by length and by number. 
For masonry, timber and earthwork, tho unit of measure is a foot 
and sometimes a cubit, aud for laud the unit is a bamboo rod, kdthi, 
of about 8| feet. The table is : twenty foxt/iis, one pdnd, and twenty 
pdnds, one higha. For road metal a wooden box, phara, of 24 
cubic feet is used. The table for measuring time is sixty pals,^ one 
ghatka ; seven and a half ghatkds, one prahar ; eight prahars, one 
day, divas; seven aud a half days, one week, dthvada ; two 
dthvadds, one fortnight, paksh ; two palishas, one month, mahina ; 
six mahinds, one ayan ; and two ayans, one year, varsh. 


Forty tolds are equal to one pound. 


" 24 jmIis make one minute, 
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Two mfiin lines of road from Vengurla to Belgaum, one in the 
centre the e ther in the south of the district, pass through Sdvant- 
vadi. Of these the southern or Ram pass road, running south-east 
and crossing Banda and Bhedsbi, is forty.eight miles from 
Vengurla to the tijp of the Sahyadris. Tliis road, with a general 
breadth ol' tliirtiV feet, was finished in 1821. In 1826 it was the 
great high w; 3 ' to the upper country from Goa in the south-west, and 
from Vddi, Vengurla and MAlvan in the west. The approach to 
the pass above and below was a made road, and the ascent was fit 
for every hind of wheeled carriage. The tract of country below was 
wild, hill^, liud cover(3d with large trees, clumps of bamboos and 
thick und-srwood with partial cutiyation in the valleys.’ Until, in 
1869, the ui.’w roa,d by Amboli was made, this was the main trade 
line from Vengurla to the Deccan. Steep and crossed by several 
streams, uni ridged and unfordable during the rainy season, this road 
is very difiicult. The portion that lies in Vadi is kept in oi’der by 
the state at an a/verage yearly cost of £250 (Rs. 2500). Except 
in the ve y steep ascent of the SahyMris, which is difficult to keep 
in repair, the whole length of the road is in fair order. It is now 
little used except by traders from Goa and by pack-bullock Vauj^ris 
carrying j jTi iri be1:ween the sea coast and the Deccan. The other 
main pass across the iSahyddris is known as Amboli, from a village 
at the top, or as J^^rpoli, from a village at the bottom. At the time 
of the British conquest (1821) several zigzags made the passage 
very difRcull for heavy ordnance. It was shortly after made passable 
for small guns, and in 1826, thefngh stony was in no part very 
steep. It was used by mercsbants passing from Goa to the Deccan.® 
It is now crossed by a finst class cart road that was thrown open 
to traffic on tlce 1st of November 1869. Passing about two miles 
north of 1 ild:, through the villages of Akori and Ddnoli, it crosses 
the Sahyd h‘ rang(3 by an easy rise leading to Amboli at the crest of 
the pass, naid thence to Kanur and Belgaum Of its total length of 
seventy-eigl t miles the thirty-six in Vddi are bridged, and except 
half a mile wliere laterite is used, are metalled with trap. This road, 
built by the Uritish Government at a cost of £139,975 (Rs. 13,99,750), 
is kept ill ipod order at a yearly cost of £220 (Rs. 2200).® Four 


•Clune’g Itiii tiwy, 149. “ Cluiie’s Itiuorary, 149. 

® So great «'ure tfio advantages of this road that cart hire between Vengurla and 
Belgaum fell fnnu Cl lO^', to lOrf. (Us. IS-Ks* C), 
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toll-houses along the line of road yielded in 1878 a revenue of 
£1198 (Es. 11,980). In the twelvemiles from Akeri to Ddnoli at 
the foot of the pas^ there are five iron girder bridges built of 
blackstone and limestone, having from one to four spans each of from 
thirty to sixty feet. The pass, ten miles long with a gradient of one 
in twenty-eight, rises at the crest to a height of 1900 feet. The 
roadway from top to bottom is protected by parapet walls, mounds of 
earth, and an earth-backed laterite wall. Breast-walls have been put 
in wherever there were any signs of slipping. Of the five minor 
hill routes the Talkat and Mangeli are little used, and the Ghotga, 
Edngna or Prasiddhgad, and Hanmant have lately been improved 
and have a considerable pack-bullock traffic, 

Besides the above, two short lines each of about 24 miles, 
bridged and metalled throughout, form junctions between the town 
of Vddi and the main Vengurla and Amboli trunk road. They were 
built and repaired by the Vadi state. 

In addition to the above, a number of unraetalled roads form 
lines of communication with towns and villages within and without 
theVfidi state. Of these the chief are ; {]) An excellent cart road 
about eight miles from Viidi to Banda, bridged except in two places 
where broad shallow streams are crossed by paved ways. Until 
these are bridged this road is during the rains unpassable for carts. 
(2) A cart road from Vadi to Kuddl, a fair road in the dry season 
but difficult in the rains. Prom Kuddl this road leads thirty-three 
miles to the Phonda pass by which the Sahyddri range is crossed 
by Kolhtlpur into the Deccan, and in fair weather a considerable 
grain and cotton traffic passes along it from Kolhfipur to Vengui’la. 
About half a mile from Kuddl on the V4di side, a branch passing 
through the villages of V4ravda and Mdt, jiuns the Vengurla and 
Amboli trunk line, and by it reaches Vengurla, a distance of fourteen 
miles. The increase of traffic over the Phonda pass has made 
a toll at Kasdl necessary. Another branch of this road, except 
in the monsoon practicable for carts, breaking off about three miles 
from Kudiil, leads to Malvan. (3) A road from V4di about nine 
miles to TAmboli, though not bridged, is an excellent fair weather 
cart tract. Near Otavna about six miles from Vddi, it is crossed 
by the Terekhol. Besides thpse, many other roads connecting 
nearly all the principal towns and repaired every year by the state at 
an average cost of £400 (Es. 4000), are all in fair weather more or 
less practicable for carts. In 1878, at a cost of £150 (Es. 1500), 
thirteen and a half miles of road were made between Amboli and the 
Earn pass. It is of much use for forest purposes and has increased 
the traffic down the Parpoli road to Vengurla. In 1879 a new 
line of 9i miles was opened between Uanoli at the foot of the 
Amboli pass and Banda. This will be an important line of traffic 
when the new Goa canal between Thi and Kolval is finished.^ 


' This canal now being made by the Portuguese government will bring water 

journey between the 
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Tlie cos t ol: j)ul)lic works including roads is met partly from the 
state revenues and partly from the proceeds of tolls and local 
funds. Tht re arei tolls at KasAl and Ajgaon, and on the Ambolij 
RAm, and s )me of the old passes. The AmBoli pass toll yielded, 
in 1878, i 1198 (Rs. 11,980), and the tolls on some of the old passes 
£202 (Rs. 2020), the (sharges on account of these tolls being £130 
(Rs. 1300) a id £359 (fis. 3590) respectively.* 

On the portion of the Vengnrla and Belganm trunk road within 
S4vantv4di limits are five iron bridges. Three of these bridges 
are of cc nsnlorable size, one of four sixty-feet spans, over the 
Terekhol rirer at Ddnoli; one of three spans, of the same size, 
over the Kojarkand river near whore the trunk road meets the 
branch lirio leading to Savantvadi; and one of two spans, each of 
thirty feet, over' the Phugichaval near the village of Nandkhol, 
There ar j ilso some small masonry bridges on the roads 4:rom 
S&vantvdili and Vengurla to the Phonda pass, and two very old 
masonry 1 riilg'es, built during Muhammadan rule, over small streams 
at Bdnda :'i(ise to the Groa frontier. 

There are six rest-houses, dharmshdlds, one at the foot of the 
Piirpoli pas-i, bndt in 1871 at a cost of £120 (Rs. 1200); one at 
Bdnda, b uilt in 1872 at a cost of £103 (Rs. 1030); one at Akeri, 
built in 1 8"4 ; one at Dukanvddi, built in 1877 at a cost of £50 
(Rs. 600); one art Vddi j and a sixth at Amboli, built in 1880. 
Besides tluHe there are travellers* bungalows at Banda, Bhedshi, 
Amboli, Rdiri ])ass, Akeri, and Djtnoli. 

In the s ail coast villages of Aranda, Kalna, and Chendvan are 
small nati .'0 craft used chiefly for fishing at the mouths of the rivers, 
and for carr /mg passiangers and such goods as rice and cocoanuts. 
Varying in Mse from l-ths to Ifths of a ton, carrying from four to 
twenty pass.rxgers, and costing from £1 to £20 (Rs. 10-Rs. 200), 
some are :isliing boats, mackhraW, with a lateen sail, and others are 
rowing hcdf,, donis and hodis, the hodi dug out of a mango tree and 
the donis diult of planks by village carpenters. Except ropes, which 
are brought from Bombay, the sails, masts, and other parts of the boats* 
gear are loin.lly manufactured. 

Under the supervision of the inspector of post offices Konkan 
division, thm'e are seven post offiees at Vadi, lidiida, Kudal, Amboli, 
Akeri, Nc rnr, aad Kasdl. Of these, those at Vddi and Kudal are 
head offic is that at Bauda a sub-post office ; and those at Amboli, 
Akeri, Nenir, and Kasai branch post offices. The yearly salary of 
the deput ’ ] t .stmasters in charge of the head offices varies from 
£36 to £60 (Rs. 860-Rs. 600), of the sub-postmasters from £18 to 
£24 (Rs. 180.- Rs. 240), and of the branch postmasters from £12 to 
£18 (Rs. 120 • Rs. 180). The branch office at Amboli is-in charge of 
a schoolmasoir who is yearly paid £6 (Rs. 60). For delivery of 
letters at inipurtant stations there are four postmen, each with a 
yearly saLu"/ of £9 12g. (Rs. 96). Village letters are delivered by 
seven villrgli postmen, four of whom with yearly salaries varying 
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> During tue tfui years ending 1873 the average yearly sums of £645 (Rs. 6450) 
and £473 (E i. 1370) were realised from the Amboli and Riim GhAt tolls. 
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from £9 12s. to £12 (lls. 96 - Rs. 120) are paid from the Imperial post 
establishment, while the i-emaiiiing three, divided into two grades, 
the first with a yearly salary amounting to £10 16s. (Rs. 108) and 
the second to £12 (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial services. In 
1878 the collections on this account amounted to £195 (Rs. 1950), 
and the amount of postage stamps sold was £126 (Rs. 1260). 

Before the establishment of Portuguese power (1510), S4vant- 
vadi was the highway of a great traffic, and Bdnda was a place of 
much trade and wealth. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries trade sulfered much from the rivalry of the Portuguese, and 
in the disturbances of the eighteenth century it almost entirely 
disappeared. Since the establishment of order under the British 
(1818), though it is still a place of small commerce, local trade has 

f reatly developed^ and merchants have it is said increased fivefold. 

he bulk of the trade is a through traffic in hemp, cotton, and grain 
from the Southern Marjitha Country to Vengurla. Cotton, gram, 
and wheat are brought from the Southern Mardtha Country on pack 
bullocks by caravans of Lamdns, who pass down to the coast.^ 
Groceries and spices brought from Bombay by steamers touching 
at Vengurla, are in considerable demand, but the import trade is 
small. In wholesale transactions all purchases are for ready money. 
In retail dealings the sellers keep a running account with their 
customers which is settled at short intervals. 

The ordinary course of trade, the export through SavantvAdi of 
the grain and other field produce of the Deccan and Southern 
Mdratha districts, was, during the famine of 1876-77, changed into a 
great import of food grains from Bombay and Kathiawar through 
Vengurla. The details are : 


Amicli Pa-fs Trade., 18'7S-76 ami 187S-77, 



DESCIUn-loN. 

Up. 

Down. 

1875-70. 

1876-77, 

1875-70. 

1876-77. 

Liden carU . 

Empty ,, . 

Laden buIlockH. 

10,661 

1030 

40,181 

1085 

10,260 

11,002 

91 

12,774 

5577 

20,517 

10,417 


The local exports are cocoanuts, flax, betelnut, myrohalans, 
cocoanut fibre, cashewnuts, black pepper, kokam, and a little coffee.’ 

The imports are metals and Europe piece goods from Bombay’; 
sugar, dates, spices of all kinds, salt-fish, and cocoanut oil from the 
coast; wheat, millet, Indian millet, tw, Cajanus indious, mug, 
Phaseolus radiatns, udid, Phaseolus mungo, molasses, garlic, onions, 
tobacco, snuff, opium, cotton, indigo, and all kinds of native cloth 
from the Deccan ; and fruit, paper, poultry, and candles from Goa. j 


bullock traffic down the old Pirpoli pass road yielded from £200 to 
£300 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 3000) horn a toll of id. levied from each bullock. 
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The to'W 11 )E Savanfcvadi is well known for the raanufactnro of fancy 
articles, si cli as embroidered or simple caskets, fans, and baskets 
of vdla or klviukkas g'rass,' hornwork, lacquered toys and furniture, 
playing curdu, ganjiphm, and smoking hubblts-bubbles, gudgudia. 
Of these t ie grass caskets, fans, and baskets are prepared by men of 
the Jingar <'a6to, who forty years ago wei’e employed as saddlers, 
sheath-makera, and arm-polishers. The articles are tastefully 
omameute 1 -virh gold or silver thread, spangles, talc, green beetles’ 
wings, satin, velvet, and peacock’s feathers. The ornamental lace 
and feather woi'k was introduced about thirty years ago, perhaps 
at the suggestion of some British officers stationed in Yadi. The 
caskets, of rJ Iteronb shapes and about two feet long feet broad and 
f of a foot hig'h, cost from £2 10s. to £15 (Rs. 25 - Rs. 150) a pair; 
fans, with or without handles, cost from 3d. to £10 {annas 2 - 
Rs. 100) a psir; and baskets, also with or without handles, cost/rom 
Is. to £1 ((/wia.y 8 - Rs. 10) a pair. Table lamp-stands, also of vdla 
grass, cost I'nm 4.(. to £1 10s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 15) a pair. Except velvet 
which is brought from Panjiin in Goa, and talc, peacock’s feathers, 
and vdla g which can he had iu Vddi territory, all the materials 
required fcr (Ids industry are imported from Bombay. The Jingars, 
about seveniq' -tive in number, are not well-to-do. They work only 
for about el gilt months in the year, as in the rains the articles 
cannot be i a d'y dried, and communication with Bombay and other 
places is al iinat stopped. The demaud is limited chiefly for export 
to Europe, 

Horu work is prepared by a few Hindu carpenters. Formerly 
horns were used tudy for dropping water over idols and for keeping 
gunpowder. Improvements wore made about thirty years ago, and 
from thirty to tbirty-fivo dilfereut articles'^ are now offered for sale. 
The horns nro partly found in Yjidl and partly brought from 
Malabar. I’lioir price varies frotn Is. to 4s. (annas S-Rs. 2). The 
loft horn i i more useful than the right as a wator-horn in religious 
ceremonies, a ml fo(;ches a higher price. The demand for the articles 
is less than it was ten years ago. 

The makiiig of lacquered toys and furniture was introduced 
about forty years ago by men of the ChitAri caste. A full set of 
toys, costing from 14s. to £2 (Rs. 7 - Rs. 20), is generally, in the 
month of Slru van (August - September), sent with other articles. 


• Andropogoi iimriimtum. The roots only are used. 

“The chief <f tli'ise articles are : polished horns, from 3.?. to £] (Rs. IJ • Hs. 10) 
each; lotuses, from (is. to £1 10s. (Rs. 3- Rs. 15) each; caskets for keeping 

idols, sampmU, >, roni 4(i. to 14», (Rs. 2 - Rs, 7) each ; other caskets from 28. to lOs. 
(Re. I - Rs. 5); cups from 2s. to lOs. (Re. 1 - Rs. 6) a pair ; trays, from 4s, to 14s. 
(Rs. 2 - Rs. 7) 'iac i ; small boxes, from £1 to £3 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 3(5) each ; handles for 
walking sticks, fi i>iii Is. to 14s. (annas 8 - Rs. 7); small lamps, nirdnjans, from 2s. to 
128, (Re. 1 - Rs, 6) a pair ; stools, from 8s. to £14s. (Rs, 4 • Rs, 12) each ; writing boxes, 
kalamMns, from 11 iOs, to £6 (Rs, 15 - Rs, 50) each j knife handles, 3fl. to 2s. (annas 2- 
Re. 1) each ; w rini. ciiains, from 10s, to £l ids. (Rs. 5 - Rs. 15) a pair ; neck chains, 
fi-om £1 10s. to £.‘i (Bn. 15 • Bs. 30) each ; watch chains, from 8s, to £2 (Rs. 4- Rs. 20) 
each ; combs, fi cm J.( to 4s, (annas 8 - Bs. 2) each ; spoons, M. to 2s. (annas 4 - Re. 1) 
each ; tumblers, fii. in 2s. to 10s. (Re. l-Rs. 5) each; buttons, from l^d. to Is. (annas 1 - 8); 
flower stands, from 10b. to £2 (Rs. 6 - Rs. 20) each ; antelopes, goats, cows, oxen, and 
buffaloes, from li.N. to £3 (Rs. 6 ■ Rs. 30) a pair; and elephants, from £I to £3 
(Bs. 10 ■ Rs, 301 a pair. 
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as a present to newly married girls by tbeir fatbera-in-law. Low 
wooden stools, pats, used especially at dinner time, and cradles, 
pdlnds, are also prepared in lai-ge numbers. The stools cost from 
2s. to £1 (Re. 1 - Rs. 10) and the cradles from 10s. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 5 - 
Rs. 15). Hed, Adina cordifolia, and jackwood, generally used in 
making these articles, are found in abundance in Vadi, and the 
lac and colouring stuff is brought from Bombay. The demand for 
this lacquered work is small. 

Roujid playing cards, ganjiphds, are also prepared by the Chitaris. 
These are of two kinds, hukwmi or changkanahani, with ninety-six 
and dashdvtd'n with 120 cards. They were first prepared in Vadi 
about the year 1760, and cost from 2s. to £2 (Re. 1 - Rs. 20) the 
set. Another kind, with fifty-two cards, costs from 2s. to [Os. (Re. 1 - 
Rs. 6). The paper required is brought from Kolhdpur. Besides 
the flhitdris, who are about twenty-two in number and who have 
been doing the work for many years past, a few Mardtha-s, Shimpis, 
and Vanis have also taken to it. Some of these have small capitals, 
and some are hired workmen. Though a good many are sent to 
Bombay and to the upcountry districts, the demand falls short of 
the supply. 

Smoking hubble-bubbles, giulgudis, consist of four parts, the 
eocoanut shell, bola, the standing tube, moot, the tobacco bowl, 
chilim, and the pipe, nali. The eocoanut shell, bela, is polished and 
ornamented sometimes with silver j the standing tube, meru, and 
pipe, nali, are made of wood and show considerable skill. The 
whole apparatus costs from 10.9. to £1 10s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 15). 

Till February 1880, when they were closed by an arrangement 
with the British Government, there were salt pans at Ajgaon and 
Araunda about fifteen miles south-west of Vadi. The supply was 
small, hardly enough to meet the local demand. 

Yearly fairs are held at Akeri in March, at Talavna in February, 
and at Tulas in May. They are on a small scale, attended only by 
people from the neighbouring villages. 


Fairs. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

HISTORY. 

Among the maf;eriala for the early history of the Konkarij the 
inscriptions that belong specially to Sdvautvddi and its immediate 
neighbour hood show that during the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, the CdiAlukyhs ruled over Savautvddi.^ In the tenth 
century (£';h , S, 865), the rulers were Yddavs.^ In the thirteenth 
century (Util), tlie Chdlukyds, ruling from Xalydn, were again in 
power.® Al ti ti close of the fourteenth century (1391), Vddi was under 
an officer cf the Vijayanagar dynasty, whose head-quarters wej’e at 
Goa,^ and about the middle of the fifteenth (143t)), it formed part 
of the territory of a powerful local Brdhman dynasty,^ 

On the establishment of their power at the close of the fifteenth 
century, Sfiviuitvddi became part of the territory of the Bijdpur 
kings. Undo)' a chief styled the Desdi of Knddl, the district was 
distributed iiniong’ five divisions, pargan<x»,^ two extra divisions, 
karydta,^ one- tiib-division, vildyat,^ twelve petty divisions, tamfs,^ 
and one poi't,’*' 

About tlie middle of the sixteenth century (1554), one Mang 
Savant, reroiling from Bijapui', tried to establish himself as an 
indepen den i Idef. Makin g Hadnvda, a small village six miles from 
Vadi, his head -C|uarters, Mang Sdvaut defeated the Bijdpur troops 
sent agains liim, and till his death maiutaiued his independence. 
So great a nanie did he gain for courage and skill, that on his 
death he wrs deified, and his shrine, math, is still to be seen at 


* The Chiilul ya inscriptionB are, the grant of the Kochra village by Pulikesi I., 
probably about tlui midule of the sixth century (Bom. Gov. Set X. ,New Series, 233); 
(2) the grant ft tlia village of Kundiv.-itak by Manga!, the second son of Pulikesi, 
probably aboui; .''80 (lud. Ant. VII. 163; Bom. Gov. Set X. 195); (3) a grant, 
probably about tlie htginning of the seventh century, by the Queen Consort of 
Cbandrhditya, tlu; older brother of VikramAditya I. (Ind. Ant. VII, 163 and VIII, 45, 
Bom. Gov. Set X, 183) ; (4) a grant daU>d 705 (S. 627), by Vijaydditya, the son of 
Vinaydditya (Bom (lov. Set X. 206). 

® The inscripiio in a rnetal plate grant by the Y.Adav prince, Govind RAj, of the 
village of Lohu in tlie district of Rimpur (Bom. Gov. Set X. 249). The village 
and district nan c l have not been identified. According to Jervis (Konkan, 81), in the 
twelfth century tliB DesAi of Sitvantvadi, the most northern of the PAligAr chiefs, 
overran the whi U of the Konkan, Bom. Gov. Set X. 250. 

* Bom. Gov. llcl. X, 261. The grant was of the viltage of Kochra within SAvant. 
vAdi limits. A< e<i) ifing tc Jervis (Konkan, 63), in 1.347, all except the south districts 
of Rhonda, Man ,iri Pediia, Dicholi, and Silnkhli were nominally under the Bahmanis 
(1347 -1512). Ti LC uxtrenio south was under Vijayanagar, 

‘ Ditto, 298. A ting of SiivantvAdi, a very learned Jain, is mixed up with a Bel- 
gaum legend (In t 4tic. IV, 140). The story gives no clue to the probable date. 

® The five divi do ui were, Phonda, Maneri, Pedna, Dicholi, and SAnkhli. 

^ The two extra oivisionH, karydls, were N4rui‘ and PAtgaon. 

® The sub-divi dim, rildynt, was BAiida. 

“ Of the twely I ]>"tty liiviaions, tarafs, thipe, Manohar, Talavda, and MAngaon were 
in VAdi : two, A igami and SAntarda in BAnda ; four, PAt, Haveli, Kalsuli, and Bordava 
in KudAl; and three, Malnnd, VarAd, and Masura in the territory transferred to the 
British Govenui enr in 1812.13. ‘“The port was Veagurla, 
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Hodavda. Miing’is successors, uiialile to maintain their indopendeiico, 
again became feudatories of the Bijapnr ki?igs. On the decline of 
Bijdpur power in the early years,of the seventeenth century (1627), 
Phond Savant’s son Khem S.avant, who held part of the Vadi country 
in grant, jdghir, made himself iudepeudont. In 1640, Khem was 
succeeded by his son Som Savant, who, after ruling for eighteen 
months, was succeeded by his brother Lakhara Savant. This chief, 
in a predatory incursion, made captive the KudAl Desdi,^ put him 
to death, and seized his lands.® Shortly after, when Shiv^ji's 
power seemed in the ascendant (1650), Lakham Sdvant tendered him 
his allegiance, and wa.s confirmed as Sar Desdi of the whole south 
Konkan. In a second treaty (1659) it was settled that one-half of 
the revenue should belong to Shivaji and be collected by his 
agents, and the other half, exclusive of his rights as denhmukh, 
should remain to Lakham. Under the terms of this treaty Lakham 
became bound to garrison the forts and to keep a body of 3000 
infantry ready for service. Repenting of this alliance and not 
abiding by the terms of the treaty,® Lakham renewed his allegiance 
to Bijdpur. In May 1660, Baji Phasalkar, one of Shivdji’s earliest 
followers, fought a drawn battle with the Vadi commander 
Kay S4vant, in which both were slain.* In 1662, Shivaji defeated 
Lakham’s army, overran Vddi, and forced the chief to throw 
himself on his mercy.® From political and family motives, for the 
S4vants like himself belonged to the Bhonsla family, Shivaji 
reinstated Lakham under promise that he would always live at 
Kud4l, neither build nor repair forts, and entertain no large body 
of troops. Dying in 1665, Lakham was succeeded by his brother 
Phond Savant, who, after ruling for ten years, was (1675) succeeded 
by his son Khem Sdvant. This chief by helping the Moghals in their 
struggles with Shivdji, and making frequent raids across the Goa 
frontier, considerably iucrea.sod his territory. Afterwards (1707), 
supporting Shivaji’s graudson Shdhu in his contest with the Kolhapur 
chief, ho was confirmed iu his possessions. About this time he is 
described as a soldier of fortune, with 7000 or 8000 men and two 
pirate grabs, fighting for the chief who paid him best.® Dying in 
1709 without male is.sue, Khem was succeeded by bis nephew Phond 
Sdvant. Though a lover of peace Phond Savant’s rule was much 
dsiturbed by land wars with Kolhapur and Goa, and by sea fights 
with Angria. In 1730, so much did their commerce suffer from 
Angria’s attacks, that the British Government formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Savants.^ They agreed that neither 
should attack the ships of tho other; that British wrecks should 


* Prom this time till in about 1670 they made Vhdi their head-quarters, the SAvants 
were styled chiefs of KiulAl. 

‘ According to the Hindu codes, BrAhman murder being a very heinous crime, the 
present ruling family has been, ever since the KuddlHesAi’s death, considered obnoxious 
to the vengeance of the spirit of the murdered OesAi. As the DeaAi’s spirit is 
particularly excited by the use of the KudAl seal, the SAvanta have always employed 
a BrAhman to seal their state papers. Bora. Gov. Sel. X. 154. 

3 Grant fluff, 75, 76. ■■ Grant Duff, 81. ® Grant Duff, 84. 

“ Hamilton’s New Account, I. 208, 

^ He is styled Ponde Sauut, Sar DesAi of KmlAl. Aitchison's Treaties, IV. 439, 
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receive all aid and assistance; that their ports should bo open 
and free to eMoh other for trade; that they should join to attack 
the sons of Kauhoji Angria; and that the British should supply 
the Sar De with warlike stores and artillery.* About this time 
{1730), Nag Kavsnitj Phond Savant’s second son, taking the Hera 
and Ohandg id • districts above the Sahyadris, established a post at 
Chandgad, a 'i>l built the fort of Gandharvagad. Phond Savant’s latter 
years were fi IJ of troubles. His eldest son Nar Savant rebelled 
and was slain in a skirmish. And so keenly did Phond Savant feel 
his son’s death thai'. appointing his young grandson Rdmchandra 
S4vant his heir, lie retired into private life and died in 1737. 

During Rsk nidiaudra’a minority, the state was managed by his 
uncle JayrAm Silvant, a man of great strength and courage. In 
spite of his good qualities, Jayrdm Sdvaut’s management was at 
first unauccessi ul Angria took Bhagvantgad and Bharatgad, crossed 
the Kudal rive:-, dofeatedhim at Bambardi, captured Shivrdm S4vant 
bis brother, and !omp?llod the Vadi state to cede two-fifths of the 
S41shi revenue, ,A^t the same time the Portuguese seized five of the 
southern districrs, together with the fort of Yashvantgad. Jayrdm’s 
reverses did not last long. In 1745 the five districts were recovered, 
and for a time Bai’iles a,Iso was taken. Three years later (1748), 
Tulaji Angria 'va i defeated with heavy loss at Kudal,® pursued as 
far as Sangva ue ir R&tu4giri, and his country laid waste. Bharatgad 
and the districts between the Kudal and the Garnfir rivers were 
recovered, and a tliird raid of Angria’s was successfully beaten off. 
Shortly after, Ja/nlrn quarrelled with his nephew, and retiring in 
disgust to Kudal, died there in 17.53. 

Two years later (1755), his nephew RAmchandra died, and was 
succeeded by bis st)n Khem SAvant the Great. In 1763, Khem 
married Lakshmibai, daughter of JayAji Sindia and half sister of 
MahAdAji Siudia, and through their influence received from the 
Emperor of Delhi the title of Raje Bahadur.®’ About this time 
British commerce ^.^l’forod severely from the attacks of Vadi 
and KolhApur pirates. In 1765 (7th April), an expedition under 
Major Gordon aiu! Captain Watson of the Bombay Marine, 
captured the fort ov V'ashvantgad or Redi, and changed its name 
to Port Augustui-. Khem Savant, ‘the Bhonsla,’ agreed, on' 
receiving back Redi fort, to cede tiie lands between the Karli and 
SAlshi rivers, from the sea to the Sahyadris j to pay £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) for war expenses; to let British merchants pass 
freely; to keep no mi.vy ; and in the event of a war with the 
MarAthaa, to help i he British.® This treaty was broken almost as 
soon as it was signet;', anti, next year (1766) the Bombay Govern- 
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* The treaty ia given in J ill in Aitchison'a Treaties, IV, 439-440. 

* ‘The Chandgad district ViW afterwards lost. 

® In remembrance of this virtory his state kettledrum, nobat, is still beaten in the 
palace at VAdi. 

■' Aooording to Grant DuV (40), the SAvanta got this title from the BijApur kings, 
in whose wars against the P'lrtuguose they distinguished themselves as commanders 
of infantry. ° Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 440. 
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menfc sent Mr. Mostyn to make a fresh settlement. A second treaty 
was concluded, which, among other terms, bound the chief to 
furnish two hostages, and to cede the fort of Vengurla to the British 
for thirteen years, or during such further time as the war indemnity 
amounting to £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) remained unpaid.' Soon after 
the treaty was concluded the hostages escaped; and the V^di chief 
successfully frustrated all attempts to collect the Vengurla revenue. 
In 1780, at the end of the thirteen years, the V4di government 
demanded Vengurla, and on its being refused, the fort was attacked 
and taken. Two years before (1778), the Kolhapur chief, envious 
of Khem Savant’s honours and independence, overran the state; 
captured the fort of G-andharvagad; and forced from Khem Sdvant 
the cession of one-third of the Maland and Varad revenue, and of 
a fixed yearly sum from Pat and Haveli. Shortly after (1783), 
through the influence of Sindi.a, the Delhi Emperor granted the V4di 
chief the peacock’s feather, the .symbol of independence. Enraged 
at this further advancement, the Kolhapur chief sending an army 
against Vadi, assaulted, but failed to take the post of Akeri. Three 
years later (1787), another attack from Kolhdpur was more successful. 
The forts of Narsinggad, Nivti, and Vengurla fell, and to save 
it, Sidhgad had to be made over to Madhavrdv Peshwa. Getting 
help from the Portuguese, for which he had to pay by the cession 
of the Phonda district, Khem Savant drove back the Kolhdpur 
troops, and recovered Nivti and Vengurla, In 1793, the Peshwa 
restored Sidhgad, and about the same time, through Sindia’s 
influence, Kolhdpur gave back the fort of Bharatgad. Further 
reverses were in store for Khem Sdvant, In 1803, the Portuguese 
overran and permanently annexed the districts of Dicholi, Sdnkli, 
Pedna, and Phonda. 

On Khem Sdvant’s death in 1803, as he left no male heir,* 
the succession was disputed by his two cousins, Som and Shrirdm 
Sdvant. Open hostilities went on for about a year, when (1804) 
Som Sdvant and all his sons, except Phond Savant, were 
blockaded at Vddi, and the fort catching fire, perished in the flames. 
Phond Sdvant, the surviving son, unable to cope with Shrirdm 
Sdvant, retired to Kolhapur. Here he was treated with much respect, 
and with the help of a body of Kolhdpur troops, seized the town of 
Kuddl and laid the country wastew On this the regent Lakshmibdi, 
one of Khem Sdvant’s widows, agreed that Phond Savant should 
return to Vddi and be restored to bis father’s rights. On his 
return Phond Savant had so much influence with Lakshmibdi, that 
Shrirdm Savant, after securing Hanmantgad and Banda for his two 
illegitimate sons, was forced to leave Vddi. Two years later (1805), 
defeating a joint attack by Phond Savant and Durgabai, Shrirdm 
Sdvant entered Vadi in triumph, imprisoned his opponents, and 
forced Lakshmibdi to adopt his son Ramchandra as chief. Shrirdm 
Sdvant died in 1806. 


' Aitohison’s Treaties, IV. 443. 

’ Grant 0nfif (244) says that he had only one son by his third wife Devibdi, 
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After hia deafih the Kolhapur chief, seeing the distracted 
state of "Vadi, attacked and carried the forts of Bhai’atgad and 
Nivti, anil established the port of Nandugad. In 1807, 
Pbond Sa''an.i, who, since 1805, had take® refuge at Kudal, 
returned to Vadi. The government directed by Ramchandrar^v, 
Durgabai's bi-other, carried on incursions to the gates of Mai van, 
laid in ashes i lie village at the Malvan pass, and recovered the 
forts of yaslivantgad and Nivti. To repel these depredations the 
Kolhapur clnci' tcjok the field in person, defeated the Yadi army at 
Chaukuli, sue blockaded the capital. In 1808, the Vadi government 
called in th ,■ aid of Appa Desai Nepanikar, who sent a force to- 
raise the si sgo of VMi, and by invading Kolbdpur, forced the chief 
to retire. <.)rj his witlidrawal, the Nepani general took possession 
of the whoL) 'v^4i:li territory, placed Lakshmibai and her adopted son 
under surve ill lace, and took the forts of Yashvantgad, Vengurla, and 
Nivti. Still I'hond Savant by no means gave up ho]:)e8 of recovering his 
power. Co ns pil ing with Lakshmibai and Durgabai, ho procured the 
murder of t le young chief, and shortly after, by ill-treatment, caused 
the death of Lakshmibai, and rejecting Lurgdbai's claims to be regent, 
attacked and defeated Che Nepani army, and established himself as 
ruler. Dm iu,.'' those years of disorder the Vadi ports again swarmed 
with pirates. So severely did British commei’co suffer, that in 1812 
(October 3), I’hoiid Savant was forced to enter into a treaty, ceding 
Vengurla fore to the British and engaging to give up all his vessels 
of war.^ 

Soon after flie conclusion of this treaty, Phond Savant died, 
and as his son Khem Savant or Bapu Saheb was a minor, 
Durgabai Wi;i.s appoiated regent. Iu 1813, Durgabai seized the foi’ts 
of Bharatga l ;).ud Narsinggad, which some few years before had been 
wrested fn-m Vadi by Kolhapur. The British had, meanwhile, 
guaranteed - o defend Kolhapur territory against all attacks, and as 
Durgabai ol st inately refused to give up the forts, a British force under 
Colonel Do vs ;) t'tecaptured them and restored them to Kolhfipur. 
In consequen/):) of Durghbai’s refusal to cede the Kolhapur forts and 
to exchange suine districts north of the Kudal river for the lands 
held by the I> -itiish south of that river, war was declared and the 
districts of V;; l ad a;ad Maland seized. At this time the widow of 
Shriram Sa/aut caused fresh troui>le3 by putting forward a person 
who claimed tn be Kamchandra Savant, who, she alleged, had not 
been niiirdt rod in 1807. Her cause found many supporters who 
moved about i.lu! coimtry plundering on tboir own account. Such 
mischief did they do that many of the people, leaving their homes, 
sought safety iu British and Portuguese territory.^ Durgabai, 
now brough t o great straits, offered to adjust all causes of quarrel, 
if the British Gijvernment would interfere on her behalf. Her 
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> Suppleiaer taiy articles, absolutely ceding Reili and Nivti, abstaining from 
hostilities witl iither states, and submitting all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British Govenniiirt, which in return guaranteed the chiefs possessions against 
all foreign pou ei'.-i, were intended to be inserted. But as these terms were thought 
to interfere ’/itii the Peshwa’s authority over Vadi, they were abandoned, 
Aitebison’s In atiaii, IV, 136, 417. ® Hamilton’s Des. of Hindustan, II. 21. 
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proposals were declined. Bat even without British help her party 
were again successful, and order was for a time restored. In 1817, 
in consequence of a Portuguese raid into Usap, the Portuguese fort 
of Tir4kol was plundered. In revenge the Portuguese attacked 
Eedi, but after a fruitless siege of twenty-seven days, wore forced 
to withdraw. About this time the Vadi nobles who held the forts 
of Banda, Nivti, and Redi, became unmanageable, set the chiefs 
authority at naught and plundered in all directions, including the 
surrounding British territories. 

During the final British war with the Peshwa (1817), Durgabai 
threatened to invade British territory, and tried her best to aid the 
Peshwa’s cause. Even after the Peshwa’s overthrow her raids into 
British territoi-y did not cease. War against Savantvadi could be put 
off no longer, and in 1819, a British force, under Sir W. Grant Keir, 
took the forts of Yashvantgad and Nivti. At this time Durgabai 
died, and the regency was divided between the two surviving widows 
of Khem Savant III. The new regents gladly accepted the British 
terms. A treaty was concluded in which the British promised to 
protect Savantvadi,and the regencyacknowledgedBritishsupremacy, 
agreed to abstain from political intercourse with other states, to 
deliver to the British Government pcuuoua guilty of offences in 
British territory, to cede tho whole line of sea coast from the Karli 
river to Portuguese boundaries, and to receive British troops into 
Savantvadi.* 

In 1820, Captain Hutchison was appointed Political Agent, 
and except Redi and Nivti, the wliole district ceded in 1815 was 
restored to Vadi.’ In the same year the Political Agent settled a 
dispute with Kolhapur about the Mauohar division, deciding that 
ownership vested in the Vadi chief, and fixing the Kolhapur claims 
to share in the revenue.'* In the latter part of 1820, the Agency was 
transferred to the Ratn%iri Judge, from whom, in 1822, it went to 
the Collector. In 1822, it was settled that the Kolhapur chief, instead 
of making collections from difl'erent parts of the state, should receive 
a yearly sum of £783 (Rs. 7830). In 1822, the regency was abolished 
and Khem Savant was installed. He soon showed himself weak and 
incompetent, unable to chock his turbulent followers or fulfil his 
engagements with Kolhapur. In 1830, and again in 1832, a British 
force had to be called in to put down rebellions caused by the chief's 
oppression and injustice. On tho second occasion, Khem Bavant was 
required to execute a treaty by which he bound himself not to remo ve 
his minister without the sanction of the British Government; to 
adopt such measures of reform as the British Government might 
approve; and to pay the cost of any troops required for the 
settlement of his affairs.* Even with British help. Khem Savant 
was unable to keep order. His nobles were practically independent, 
and in 1836, bi-oke into a revolt to put down which British troops 
had again to bo called in. In this year (1836) tho customs leviable 


* Aitohison’s Treaties, IV. 436, 448. 
® Aitchison's Treaties, IV. 451, 456. 


* Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 450. 

^ Aitehiaoii’ Treaties, IV. 437, 456, 
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on the military road from Vengurla to the Ram pass were 
transferre l to tire British, and two years later (1838) transit duties 
were abolished and the whole of the Vadi customs made the property 
of the Brids 1 (llovernment. Meanwhile Rhem Savant’s affairs went 
from bad lo v'.:irso. His carelessness and misrule provoked another 
outbreak. The British were called in, and deposing Khem Savant, 
took the n ansgemont of the state into their own bauds.' 

A Politics' Superintendent was appointed and a military force 
known as the Savantvadi Local Corps, under the command of 
British office's and maintained at the expense of the state, was 
organized. Tlio turbulent nobles several times rebelled. In 1839, 
some maleni'enr state servants, losers by reductions in public 
expenditurt, v\'eiit to Goa, and from Goa twice invaded Vfidi, 
succeeding on one occasion in surprising VAdi fort and carrying off 
the chief a ul his family. These disturbances were soon repressed, 
and order was established, grievances redressed, and public 
expenditure curi-ailod. So successful was the management that 
before long !he Britjish troops were entirely withdrawn. 

Order and p-ogress lasted fora few years only. In 1844, the 
Political Snpt liniendent heard from Bolgauin that a serious 
disturbance jiad broken out in Kolhhpur. Measures were taken to 
prevent the insurgents from tampering with Vadi malcontents, and to 
watch the poujile uf Man<3har foi’t who were suspected of being ready 
to join the di itnrbauco. In spite of these precautions, the people of 
Manohar opei l y t»si'ioused the rebel cause, made I’aids into the country 
round, burnt hoases and villages, and had a skirmish with the 
B4vantvadi Local C<jrps. A detachment under Major Benbow, sent 
against the insuro'cuts at Manohar, was threatened on all sides by 
a largo body i f rebels. The enemy’s strength increased; the 
insurgents att Lcbod the village of Dukanvadi, carried off a large 
quantity of grain, and threatened the people with violence. As 
disorder was now widespread, help was sought from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outrinn, then on special duty at Kolhapur, and a 
detachment o: lour companies of the Xth Regiment N, I. was 
sent to Vhdi. "'bey were met by a body of insurgents in the 
Akeri pass, an 1 after a ferv days’ skirmishing, succeeded in driving 
them out.'* PIoi d Savant, one of the leading nobles, a man highly 
respected by the Briti.sh Government, with his eight sons, joined the 
rebel cause. II is example was followed by Anna Saheb the heir 
apparent, who, jniiiing the rebel camp under a salute of guns, 
began to issue jr lers, and in spite of the efforts of the British 
officers, succeeded in collecting revenue from the villages round.® 
Emboldened by their success, the rebels marched against the capital 
but were soon diiijjersed. They next tried, hut without success, to 
win over the native officers of the Tenth Regiment. So far the efforts 
to put down the revolt had failed. In 1845, the whole country 


1 Aitchiaon’s Treat eii, I V, ti)-'), 458. f Service Record of Xtli Regt. N. I. 13. 

^ The secret cauai n: Anna Siheb’g joining the rebels was JdnkibAi, youngest 
wife of Phond SivaiU, ilci object was to get Anna SAheb to commit himself, 
and thus clear the wny l or her son’s succession to the ohiefship. 
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was in disorder, even close to military forts tliero was no security of 
person or property. 'J’bo wild wooded ebaraoter of tbe country made 
tbe arrest of offenders most dillicult. Martial law was proclaimed, and 
three strong detachments, one of them under Colonel Outram, were 
stationed in different parts of the district. In spite of these vigoi-ous 
measures, the insurrection for a time made head. In MMvan, 
Subhkna Nikam, a notorious leader, escaping from Belgaum, raised 
a revolt j in the north, D<iji Lakshman, a personal servant of Anna 
Saheb^s, headed a party of insurgents, collected the rents, and sent 
emissaries to realise the revenue even m the British districts of Vardd 
and Pendur; and in the east, on the Ram pass road, one Har Savant 
Dingnekar, heading the discontented De,sais of Usap and Havalkar, 
threatened the Bhedshi outpost. Tho.se successes did not last long. 
Near Rangna fort a detachment of troops surprised and routed a 
body of insurgents; at Patia the rebels mot with another severe 
reverse ; and Colonel Outram, attacking and taking Manohar 
fort, closely pursued the insurgents into Portuguese territory'. 
The spirit of the revolt was broken. The common people, on 
promise of pardon, deserted in numbers and returned to their 
homes, and the leaders sought safety within Portuguese limits. 
Several applications were made to the Goa government to prevent 
the rebels from taking shelter in their territory. But the govern¬ 
ment refused to give thorn up. At last, in 1847, ninety-two of the 
fugitives joined in petitioning the Bombay Government, to grant 
them a pardon and allow them to return to their homes. In 1848, 
on the recommendation of the Pplitical Superintendent, almut forty- 
five of the rebels, among them Anna S4heb, the Usap and Havelkar 
DesMs, and four sons and a grandson of Phond Savant were, 
on furnishing good conduct security, allowed to return. All Anna 
Saheb’s claims on the Vadi state wore declared forfeited. He was 
settled at Vadi with a monthly pension of £10 (Rs. 100), and shortly 
after the son.s and grandson of Phond Savant were each allowed a 
monthly pittance of lOs. (Rs. 5). 

In 1850, when order was restored, the Court of Directors decided 
that though the conduct of the Vadi chief justified the British 
Government in annexing his dominions, he and his family should be 
supported by a fixed allowance, and that for a time the management 
should remain in British hands. During the Mutinies (1857), the 
chief and his son, Phond Savant or Anna Saheb, showed themselves 
loyal to tbe British Government. But the rebel noble Phond Savant 
and those of his sous who were not included in the amnesty, and 
who were in Goa under surveillance, caused disturbances all along 
the forest country from Savantvadi to Kanara, They attacked 
several of the Belgaum villages and burnt custom houses. 

In 1861, on condition of paying £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000), the charges 
of the 1844 revoIt,*^ and a succession fee of one year’s revenue, 
and of promising to protect his subjects and meet the expense of a 
British Resident and his establishment, Phond Savant or Anna 


* In 1862, the debt amounting to about f55,000 (Rs. 5,30,000), was paid off. 
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Salieb was pnrdonod and recognised as heir. In 1867, on the death 
of his father. Fhond Savant succeeded.His feeble character and 
fondness for cpiuin made it unsafe to trust him with power. To 
prevent mi nriangement, he was required to accept the scheme of 
administrai io 1 introduced by the British G-overnment, to refrain, 
except with Il'O previous sanction of the paramount power, from 
making any organic changes, and to submit for approval the name 
of any one-iylietu he wished to appoint minister. 

In 1869, l>eEoro these terms were formally concluded, Phond 
S4vant died, leaving the present chief Eaghunath Sdvant a 
child six years old. During his minority the administration 
has been in the hands of the British Government. In 1877, 
the young c hi .if, who had before been studying with the Kolhapur 
Rdja, was sent to the Rajkmnar College at Kaikot. In the same 
year (1877), Siivantvadi was included among the minor states of 
the Bombay i’rofidoncy that were placed under the control of the 
Commissioner d the Southern Division. The appointment of a 
judicial assistant was made permanent, and the post of native 
assistant, da fU'-rdar, was abolished and his duties transferred to 
a minister, h'rhh/irl, whose office was revivcnl. In 1878, the young 
Sar Desai reci'ivad in full Darbar the Delhi banner sent by the 
Viceroy in ('ommomoration of the assumption of the title of 
Empress of India, In 1879, he was married to the daughter of the 
late Khander^ v (r«ikwar of Baroda. 

The chief, fi If imlu of the Mariitha caste, is entitled to a salute of 
nine guns. The family have a patent allowing adoption, and in point 
of succession follow the rule of primogeniture. Besides an infantry 
corps 436 strong, he maintains throe guns and twenty horsemen. 

The family t rco of the Vddi chiefs is as follows : 

rhoud Sdvfttit. 

t-t.) Khcitm Srtvant I, (died 1640). 

(II,) Som sivant (died . 6 G). (HI.) Ijftkham^S&vant (died 1665), (IV.) Phond Sfi.vant I. 

' ^ idied 1675). 


(V.) Khom Mvaut 11. 
(died 1709), 


N&r S&vanb. 

(VI.) Phond S&vant 11. (died 1787). 


Nfi,r Sdvaut. 


(Vn.) RfimobandraSlva G I 
(died 1766 ). 

(Vin.) Khem Sfivant III. 
(died I80a). 


I 


vairr!l,ni > 5 .ivant Som Sftvant, 
(aied i76a). 


(S.) Phond S&vnntlll. 
(died 1612). 

(XI.) Khem 84 vant IV. 
(died 1867 ). 

(XII.) Phond B&yont IV. 
(died 186 y). 


(XIII.) UaKhttn&tb S&vant 
(present Chief). 


Kriehna S&vant. 

Shrlrdm 8&vant. 

E&mchan^ra S&vant, 
(adopted by Khem 
B&Tant’B widow* 
died 1808). 


(IX,) BAmohandra SAvant 11 

(died 1808 ). 

(The Kcmaii .mimerala show the order of eiiooeBsion.) 


^ The prtiscribed present, n<ts:ardna, was levied from him. 
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Fob fiscal and otter administrative purposes the state lands are 
distributed among the three divisions, petd,% of Vadi, Banda, and 
Kuddl. Under the supervision of the Political Superintendent, the 
revenue and magisterial charge of each of these fiscal divisions 
is placed in the bands of an officer styled kamdvisddr, with a yearly 
salary varying from £60 to £84 (Rs, 600 - Rs. 840). 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 223 state villages 
is eiltrusted to hereditary headmen, gavkars, chosen from the 
MarAtha, Bhandari, or Gaud Brahman castes, and paid on an average 
about £3 (Rs. 30) a year.* Each village has generally more than 
one gdvkar, who exercise their powers by turns fixed according 
to their share, each sharer, after one or two years, resigning 
office in favour of the next claimant. Each headman is responsible 
to the state for a fixed yearly sum on account of his village. Until 
1853 he had power to dispose of abandoned, or galhul, holdings. 
Since then his power has been restricted to making such 
arrangements, with respect to their cultivation, as will enable him 
to pay the revenue during his terra of office. The reason of this 
restriction is, that as thrown up lands become the property of the 
state, if they are alienated or permanently settled at a rental less 
than their assessment, the state revenue suffers. Under the old 
system, when the alienating headman’s term of office ended, his 
successor might object to pass the agreement for the full amount of 
revenue, and the village might have to be managed direct by the 
state. 

The village constable, faujddr, is not an hereditary officer. He 
is generally chosen from the family of the village headman, and is 
equal in rank to a police patel in a British village. His office is 
honorary and has no pay attached to it. Under the headmen 
the accountants, kidkarnis, keep the village papers and draw up 
statistical and other returns. There is one accountant for every 
peasant-held, ^;Mldrg't,village,coutainingonanaverage850inhabitants, 
and yielding a yearly average rental of about £90 (Rs. 900). Their 
yearly salaries, paid in cash, varying from 1 Os. to £7 (Rs. 5 - Rs. 70) and 
averaging £2 10s. (Rs. 25), represent a total yearly charge of £466 
(Rs. 4660^), Under the headmen, the village accountants and the 
village constables are the village servants or virtiks, styled ghddi, 
devU, hhdvin, and mhdr. Besides for revenue and police duties 
these men are liable for miscellaneous public business. They receive 
a certain share of grain, haluta, from the people, but enjoy neither 
money nor land grants from the state. 


I The pay varies from 10s. to £7 (Rs. 6 - Rs. 70) and averages about £3 (Rs. .30). 
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The ye; irly cosfc to the state of village establishments amounts 
to £695 (h s. 6950)j of which £229 (Rs. 2290) are paid to village 
headmen ai; d £466 (Es. 4660) to village accountants. This 
represents a idiarge of £3 (Rs. 30) on each village or 2| per cent of 
the entire iai.d revenue. 

The earl'Otic revenue system of which record remains is that of 
the Bijapui kings (1500-1670). Under their system the amount 
of the governintnt demand depended on the quantity of seed used 
in sowing i Ik different kinds of land. The crops were divided 
into wet pov.-illi, after-crops vidal, and irrigated gimvas. Other 
lands were liily, hharad, clongar or varJcas. The government share 
is said to jia h been originally one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole 
produce. 1 Im at sessment on garden, bdgdyat, lands planted with 
cocoa and bet ilnuts was fixed on the number and productiveness 
of the trees. money rate or assessment on each cocoanut tree 

represented ai ( uf. one-half of the gross produce. Betelnut or 
supdri trees, of much more delicate gi'owth, yielding from twelve to 
twenty shers, w ire taxed at one-third and in some cases as low as 
at one-fourth oi the whole produce.' 

Eai'ly in the eighteenth century (1715) the former rates were 
revised by a e'erk unmed GanoiAm. Under his arrangements wet rice 
land was di vii et into four classes. Of these, land of the first quality, 
shel, was taxe 1 nt one sixth of theproduce; land whose crops required 
trausplantatio', i , i dvni, ;at one-eighth; poor land, bharad, at one-tenth; 
and hill lands iirul those which after one or two crops required to 
be left fallow, crrkan, at one-twelfth of the produce. Irrigated, 
gimvas, lands yi elding one crop were taxed at one-eighth; those 
yielding two ci-oi:>s at one-tenth of the produce; and Ihovi lands 
yielding a drysi ‘as c n crop of ndrhtd, Eleusine corocana, at one-twelfth. 
Of cocoanut lar ds the sea shore, veldgar, gardens were rated at two- 
fifths of the pro<; m e, and river hank,ihaldgar, gardens at three-tenths. 
Irrigated, kuldgr,- lauds paid one fourth, and lands watered by manual 
labour, dddgar, i\ 1>< ait one-seventh. On betelnut lands the rates varied 
from one-sixth t o > aie-oighth of the produce. Besides the assessment 
certain cesses V'hich are sdll in existence were levied.*® In 1791, 
in part payment of the rice assessment, such articles as clarified 
butter, oil seed <, and pulse were taken. The object of this change 
was that those f n olcs might be stored in the state granaries or 
supplied to the stud or to ships, or be available for the use of the 
chiefs family, la 1849, Major Jacob substituted cash for kind 
payments, and Ixcd rates of commutation on the average of prices 
for seven yeans (1812 -1849). 

There are fmr land tenures, state, alienated, rented, and 
peasant-held. Star viands are of two kinds: crown lands, sheri 
thikdns, and priva tc, khdsgi, lands, the personal property of the chief. 


' Jervis’Konkan, IC t 103 

* There are cesses on a, I lauds including the chiefs private, iheri and Mdsgi, land*, 
and on goldsmiths, carj eni ere, blacksmiths, native Christians, shopkeepers, painters, 
milkmen, shepherds, iiel;era of opium, liquor, honey, wax, and fireworks, the 
producers of flax and oi te. hu, and the rearers of pigs, 
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These are managed by the district revenue officers, and ai’e by them 
let to the highest bidder for a fixed term of years. Alienated lands 
are classed under three heads, grant indm, rent-free dastibdd, and 
religions devsu. (Irant, indm, lands, including dumdla or lands 
belonging to the chief's relations, are held under deeds, sanads, 
either in perpetuity or during the lifetime of the holder, free of all 
state claims. Rent-free, dasiihdd, lands are rare. Though free from 
assessment they may be liable to the payment of certain cesses. 
Religious, d.cvm, lands, assigned to temples and temple servants, are 
of two kinds, indm devsn, absolutely sdienated, and devsu kumle, held 
subject to the payment of the g(jvornment assessment. These lands are 
cultivated sometimes by the proprietors and sometimes by the state, 
and after deductions their produce is asaigued for the use of the 
temple. The very few rented, khoti, lauds are similar to those in 
Ratadgiri. The fchots, or vddkariiia as they are locally called, belong 
to the Gaud Brahniau caste and are bereditary holders. They 
are revenue farmers, and in some villages which contain rice lands 
they are peasant-holdei‘s. Very few of thorn have groups of villages. 
The khois hold villages under a right locally known asjmJau, a term 
supposed b}' the Political Superintendent to be a corruption of the 
English word plough. Under this tenure, though there may be no 
grant confirming it, the khot i.s allowed to till a certain area of land 
as his own. They let hilly, varkus, lands to their tcnants-at-will, 
kevikuls, from whom they receive 2*-. on every 240 pounds (Re.l the 
khandi) of the produce, the amount of which is settled by estimate. 
The rent recoverable from peasant-holders is fixed. In khuti villages 
there are no under-holders between the peasant-holders, khatelis, 
and the tenants-at-will, kevikiik. Khots are allowed to recover 
only very limited and trifling cesses. They are accountants in their 
villages, and their estates are not divided among the co-sharers, 
but held in turn. They ai’C not well off, but in good seasons their 
profits vary from ten to fifteen per cent above the government 
demand. 


Under-cultivators are of two classes, peasant-holders, khatelw, and 
® '’*■ yearly tenants,/i-«w7rMZ.9. The peasant-holders, who belong to almost 
all castes, are responsible to government for the assessment on their 
lands. Failing to pay they are ousted and their lands are sold. 
There are many khatelis in kuldryi villages, but no village is 
entirely cultivated by them. 8ome of the khatelis are hereditary 
holders, vatanddrs, who live in towns and villages and pay their 
assessment direct to the revenue officials. Some of them have large 
holdings, which they till by the help of tenants engaged from the 
peasantry of the village. But as a rule their holdings have been 
greatly reduced by sub-division. In khoti villages, though older than 
the khots, the peasant-holders, khatelis, are very few and badly off. 
The other class of under-holders ai'e yearly tenants, kevikuls, who 
every year make an agreement with the superior holder, either khot, 
or khdiedd/r, to pay a certain quantity of grain, They generally 
belong to the Maratha and Bhandari castes, but a few are native 
Christians and Musalmaus. Most of them wore originally peasant- 
holders, who have alienated "their occupancy rights and rent lands 
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from the or others. Beyond a fixed rent, which is in 

kind on rice lands and in money on hilly and garden lands, they 
do not pa) a ))■ extra cesses. Varying according to the soil and 
the labou] and manure used, the rent is sometimes one-fourth, 
sometimes one-third, and sometimes one-half of the whole crop. 
They do no( wander from place to place, and seldom have any 
disputes with (heir landlords about rent. There is not enough 
competitioj iunong’ them to enable the upper holders to exact rack- 
rents. 

The reveiiui' survey, begun in 1872, has been introduced into the 
Kudal and A'adi sub-divisions. Up to 1st April 1880, 361,530 
acres were surveyed, and 303,770 acres classified. In the Kud41 
division survey i-abes, guaranteed by the state for fifteen years, 
have been ii trociuoed and the villages classed into four groups. 
In the first gvnii]:i the maximum acre rates are, for rice laud 13s. 
(Rs. 6i), h 11/ hi. (annas 4), and garden, hagdi^at dgri, £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) j i i tlie second group, for rice land 11s. (Rs. 5^), 
hilly 4^d. {an nos 3), and garden, bdgdyat dgri, £i 4s. (Rs. 12) ; 
in the third group, for rice land 9s. (Rs. 4J), hilly 3d. (annas 2), 
and garden, b lgagaf. dongri,^ I6s. (Rs. 8) j and in the fourth ^roup, 
for rice Ian i A-i. (lls. 4), hilly \\d. (annnl), and garden, bagdyat 
dongri, 16s, Rs, 8), These assessment rates gave a yearly increase 
of £2u5 (Rs, lOoO) to the state revenue. The total cost of the 
survey up to 31st March 1880 was £22,177 (Rs. 2,21,770). 

According to the present system of collecting the revenue, except 
in survey settliul villages whore the amount is fixed for a term of 
years according to the position of the field and the character of the 
soil, at hiirvest, tirno a .state officer comes to each village and with 
the headman and .aca^omitaut he goes to tho diiferent crown hill 
lands, estimate their total produce, fixes a half of the whole as 
the state duo and c.otnrantes this share to a certain sum of money. 
The value of the grain i,s then either paid to the state by the 
tenants at fixed iiiiii ket rates or it is sold to the highest bidder by 
public auction. 11 (ho husbandman refuses to pay, part of his grain 
is taken and sold for the Ijenefit of tho state. Village renters and 
peasant-holders seldom fail to pay the state demands. When they 
fail their property/ is seized and sold. If this is not enough, and 
if the defaulter > a, peasant-holder, khateli, the occupancy right is 
sold, but this rirely happens. Superior holders are helped by tbe 
district revenue ulficei's in recovering rent from their tenants. The 
rent is collecte d )y four instalments, in November, January, March, 
and May. The tenants pass bonds for arrears, and remissions are 
rarely granted. 

In 1878, sevemser-i estates were managed by the Political Superin¬ 
tendent on beh ill of. minor proprietors, sarddrs.^ The aggregate 
income of thirteen of these estates, which were too poor to supply 
the minors with tihe necessaries of life, amounted in 1878 to £54 
(Rs. 540). The i ncome of the four remaining estates, most of which 
are unencumbered, was £1913 (Rs. 19,130) and the expenditure 
£927 (Rs. 9270). 

' These nniiMs are now being taught in Government schools. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Bepoek 1842, including revenue courts empowered to hear rent 
suits, there were two civil tribunals, the Chief’s court and the 
magistrate’s, mansobddr’s, court. The Chief’s court, with a bench of 
three judges,^ decided all cases after consulting a council, panch, of 
persons of rank and influence. The magistrate, mansabddr, was a 
police ofiflcer who received petitions and forwarded them to the chief 
for disposal. In 1842 the Chief’s court was abolished,and a new court 
established under a single native judge, nydyddhish, with jurisdiction 
over the Banda and Vadi divisions, and the town of Vadi.^ All suits 
were first brought before the Superintendent who referred them 
to the nydyddhish for investigation. Unless appealed against 
within thirty days his decree was final. In cases worth £50 
(Rs. 500) and upwards whore he reversed the original decree, and of 
£100 (Rs. 1000) and upwards where he confirmed it, an appeal, if 
made within ninety days, lay from the Superintendent’s decision to 
Government. A fee was levied when payable by the plaintiff in 
proportion to the amount claimed, and when payable by the defendant 
in proportion to the amount decreed. On suits withdrawn, one-half, 
and on suits struck off, from one-half to two-thirds of the regular 
fee were levied. In 1858, a court, with jurisdiction over the whole 6i 
Kudal and thirteen villages of Vadi, was established under a native 
subordinate judge, mxinsif. 

In 1878, three civil courts exercised original, and one, that of 
the Political Superintendent, exercised appellate jurisdiction. The 
original courts were the court of the nydyddhish at Vadi for the 
disposal of regular suits; the court of the subordinate judge, munsif, 
at Kuddl for regular suits and, small causes not exceeding £2 
(Rs. 20) in value ; and the court of the judicial assistant political 
superintendent who, besides settling small cause suits® up to 
£50 (Rs. 500), hears such appeals from the nydyddhish and the 
munsif, as the Political Superintendent may transfer to him. 

The average distance of villages from the nearest courts is eight 
'miles, and the average number of suits filed during the five years 
ending 1878, was, including small cause suits, 2585 ; during the same 
period the average number of cases, including arrears, disposed of 


' It was, for this reason, known ns the Tirdit court. 

* Some thirteen villages in the Vddi division were not under the jurisdiction of 
this court, 

® The court of the judicial assistant political superintendent, temporarily opened 
in 1874 for disposing of arrears of appeals, was converted into a court of small causes. 
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was 2655. Tlie liighe.st number of cases filed was 2824 in 1877, 
and the lov'e>!( 2142 in 1878. Of cases disposed of the highest was 
2933 in 18i 7, and the lowest 2545 in 1878. The average number 
of appeals iled during the same five years was 180; of appeals 
decided oith ir by the Political Superintendent or his judicial 
assistant, 211 and the average value of suits £4 8s. (Ks. 44). 
During the amiie period, 374 applications for the execution of 
decrees weie on an average disposed of. In 1878, the average 
duration of mts was one mouth in the judicial assistant's court; 
two years in the ocuirt of the nydyddhish; and in the rnunsif’s court, 
nine months iu the case of regular suits and two in small causes. 
In 1878, th( total .sum realised from these courts amounted to 
£2065 (lls. and the charges to £1378 (Rs. 13,780). The 

proportion oi suits to population was one suit to every eighty-nine 
persons. 

There is re'itilraticju' enough to employ two Huh-registrai’s and 
one chief regisu ar. These oHicers are distributed one at each of 
the three sub divi.siotis of Vddi, Banda, andKudal. The duties of 
the chief regit tnr, formerly performed by the secretary, daftarddr, 
are now assigned to the state minister, Icdrhhdri, whose office is 
at Vadi. In 1878, the registration receipts amounted to £974 
(Ra. 9740) ami tie charges to £157 (Rs. 1570), leaving a balance of 
£817 (Rs. 817('), The number of documents registered was 3088, 
and the value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£32,029 (Rs. 8,20,200), 

In 1790 thei' :! were two magisterial tribunals, the court of the 
Chief and the coui’t of the magistrate, munsabddr. In 1842 the 
state was divided uit > three parts, and each placed under a manager, 
kamdvisddr, wh(‘, :)r3sides liearing land and rent suite, was invested 
with magisterial [i> vipers of simple imprisonment up to twenty days and 
of fine up to £1 10,i-, (Rs. 15). The constable, hotvdl, of the town of 
Vadi bad likepc um rs wit hin its limits; serious cases were transferred 
to the Political Superintendent, who decided them by the help of 
three assessors dnsen iTom among the state officers or nobles, 
sarddrs. In 18 "u the number of criminal courts was raised from 
six to eight. Af | re,sent (1878) there are seven criminal courts, 
that of the Polirii'al Superintendent exercising the powers of a 
Sessions Judge; A the assistant political superintendent having the 
powers of a first c la,>s magistrate ; of tho state minister, kdrhhdri, 
invested with the do \nyrs oi a district magistrate; and of tho second 
class magi,strates if rho Vadi, Biinda, and Kudiil sub-divisions, and 
of the town of Vac i, I n 1878, the Political Superintendent decided 
thirteen original a id seventeen appeal cases, the district magistrate 
fourteen, and the socDud class magistrates 369. The most common 
offences are theft, hurt, housebreaking, criminal assault, and 
breach of trust. 
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' In 1875, the registn tiun .iepaitinent establisheol by Khein Savant Bhonsle in 
1833 was reinodelled. V r.iU i tnis old registration system, sale deeds at the rate of 
five per cent, and mortj »;;<■ leeds at the rate of 24 per cent, of the aggregate value 
of the property, were co nr. usury. Under the new system compulsory registration 
extends to deeds of gift, (aS., partition, .adoption, and wills, The registration of bonds 
is optional. 
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In 1834-35, village headmen performed the duties of village 
constables. As all were unpaid they showed little energy, and tne 
Goa territory afforded every facility for criminals to avoid arrest. 
In 1839, for the raaiutnnanoe of order, the British Government raised 
a local corps for service within the limits of the state. Besides this 
corps, the only police was a militia of grant-holding, sanadkari, 
sepoys who were required to serve one mouth in the year. In 1842, 
the state was divided into three districts, and each placed in charge 
of a police officer with a number of peons who acted as constables. 
In 1870, the corps was recogui.sod as a police force, and a number of 
men were placed under the police officers of the several districts, 
for duties previously performed by messeugers whose services were 
dispensed with. In 1874 three chief constaldes were appointed, and 
each placed in charge of a divi.sion, petn, with a suitable number of 
head constables and constables .stationed in twelve different posts, 
six ih Vadi, three in Banda, and three in Kudal. At each station 
the party has eight or ten villages allotted to it. 

In 1878, the total strength of the Vadi local corps was 437, of 
whom seven were officers and 430 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. Of the total number of men in the local corps 152 were 
continuously employed on police duties. Except a small detachment 
furnished from the Sav Desai’a bodyguard, tliere is no mounted 
police. Taking 900 square miles as the area of the state and 
190,814 as its population, the strength of the Vadi police is one 
man to every 5‘92 square miles and 1255 souls. In 1878, the total 
cost was £2957 (Us. 29,570) or .£3 (Rs. 30) a square mile, or nearly 
Bd. (2 annan) a head of the population. 

In 1878, the proportion of crime to population was one offence to 
every 370 persons, and the percentage of pei'sons convicted was 
0'28 of the population. Of <J40 accused persoms, 453 or 70‘7 per 
cent were con\dcted, and of £373 (Us. 3783) worth of property 
alleged to have been stolon, £155 (lis. 1549) or 4r5 per cent were 
recovered. 

Besides tbe lock-ups at Banda, Vadi, and Kudal, for prisoners 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment for a week, there is only one 
jail in the state. 'Ihc Vadi jail, an old cramped native building of 
stone and mud, roofed with tile.s and bamboos, is situated on the 
lowest level of the fort, and by the fort walls is almo.st entirely 
shut out from currents of air. The enclosure, containing six cells 
with one or .two double-grated windows in each and fronted by an 
open space is 188 feet by 87. In 1878 it had a total population 
of 207 prisoners and a daily average of fifty-six. The prisoners 
are employed partly in out-door labour, in carrying out local public 
works, and partly in-doors, in basket, cane, coir and matting work, 
and the tinning of copper vessels. The total cost in 1878 was 
£680 (Rs. 6800), and the cost per head £12 (Bs, 120). The 
proceeds of the jail manufactures amounted to £140 (Rs. 1400). 


1 This (loos not include the cost home by the British Govemment for men stationed 
at DorAmArg to collect the customs revenue. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ri;VENUE AND FINANCE. 

The ea!'li:‘Mt year for vvliioh revenue figures are available is 
1790, wberi i :i:; r(}c)'3ipts amounted to £24,284 (Ra. 2,42,840) and the 
charges to £2fi,21 8 (Hs. 2,62,180). Sixty years later (1850) the receipts 
had riser O' £27,424 (Rs. 2,74,240) and the charges fallen, to 
£17,938 (I's. 1,79,380). The earlie.st available balance sheet, that 
for 1860-') !, shows a totid revenno of £23,158 (Rs. 2,31,580), and 
a total oxpi'nclitnro of £23,636 (Ils. 2,36,360) ; the total revenue for 
1878-79 aamuuted to £35,300 (ids, 3,53,000), or, on a population of 
190,814, a i:t i iieidwice per head of 3s. 3|d., and the charges to £30,375 
(Rs. 3,03,750},, 

Land 'ovrnue rec-eipts, forming 57‘3 per cent of £35,300 
(Ra. 8,53,05 )] tlnj entire state reveimo, have risen from £16,354 
(Rs. 1,63,54 )) in 1860-01 to £19,280 (Rs. 1,92,800) in 1878. The 
rise in laiid revenue is owing to increased pj*oduce consequent on 
improved mi ides of tillage, and bo the ])artially introduced revenue 
survey. The inor.iase in charges, from £2124' (Rs. 21,240) in 1860-61 
to £4997 Rs 49,970) in 1878, is due to a riso in tho salaries of revenue 
officers aru) to revenue survey operations, which, in 1878, cost £1926 
(Rs. 19,2ii0; 

Stampii are a new head since 1860-61. The 1878 stamp receipts, 
including: court lees, amounted to £71 (Rs. 710). 

Excise ri ceipts, which in 1860-61 were £997 (Rs. 9970), have 
risen to £1! ’18 (Rs. 19,180) in 1878. 

Law find rliistice receipts have risen from £973 (Rs. 9730) in 
1860-61 to £1813 (Rs. 18,130). The 1878 charges were £3217 
(Rs. 32,171 ) against £2391 (Rs. 23,910) in 1860-61. 

Forest roceipts have risen from £209 (Rs. 2090) to £328 (Rs. 8280), 
and for( si charges, owing to the inci-eased strength of the 
establishiiu'iit, from £78 (Rs. 780) to £1.58 (Ra. 1580) in 1878. 

The cimipensation paid yearly to the state for customs collected by 
the Brit sh Government is fixed at £2027 (Rs. 20,270). 

Salt receipts amounted in 1878 to £566 (Rs. 5660) against £340 
(Rs. 3400) in 1860-61, and the charges to £82 (Rs. 820) against £60 
(Ra. 605). 

Regis uiition receipts amounted in 1878 to £939 (Ra. 9390) against 
£391 (Rs. 3910) in 1860-61 and the charges to £122 (Rs. 1220). 
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On account of the increase in the number of schools and scholars, 
education receipts have risen from £13 (Bs. 130) in 1860-61 to £139 
(Rs. 1390), and the charges from£176 (Rs. 1 760) to £882 (Rs. 8820). 

Military and Police charges have fallen from £5760 (Rs, 57,600) 
in 1860-61 to £4457 (Rs. 44,570) in 1878. 

Jail charges have risen from £317 (Rs. 3170) in 1860-61 to £880 
(Rs. 3800) in 1878. 

The following statement gives a detailed comparison of the 
1860-61 and 1878-79 balance sheets : 

Sdmntvddi Balance Sheet, 1860-6t and 187S-79. 


Rboeiptb. 

ClIAROBS. 

Heads, 

1880-61. 

1878-70. 

Heads. 

1860-01, 

1B7S-T0. 

Land Revenue . 

Stampa . 

Exoise . 

Law and Justice 

Forest . 

Cuatoma . 

Salt. 

Registration . 

Education. 

Interest . 

Ad vAu oes and Loans ... 

Local Funds . 

Hiscellaneous . 

Total ... 

& a, 
16,353 16 

007 8 

073 10 
209 i 
2027 4 

330 2 

891 6 

12 14 

1854 6 

£ s, 

10,280 0 
71 4 
1018 8 
1812 U 
328 8 
2037 4 
565 16 
028 14 
130 2 
684 0 
1810 4 
2508 0 
3116 U 

LandRevenim. 

Law and Justice 

Foivat . 

S'^ate lixponses. 

Military and Police 

Jail . 

Education . 

Moulcal. 

Charitable Allowanoes. 

S=dt . 

UeLd^ration 

Payments to Stiitos(«) •• 

Public Works . 

A<lvauces and Loans ... 

Local Fiind^ . 

Miscellaneous . 

£ #. 

2123 4 
2301 6 
78 2 
8296 2 
5760 16 
317 3 
176 18 
372 3 
1605 10 
60 4 

1168 2 
613 4 
4470 16 

1346 4 

£ s. 

4007 10 
8217 6 
168 6 
6862 16 
4456 18 
879 18 
8Qi 8 
736 18 
1252 6 
82 8 
122 6 
1211 14 
1468 S 
1152 18 
2700 8 
761 2 

23.158 10 

30,299 8 

23,636 13 

Sl'.SfS 8 


W iwynienta tn Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji for certain rights they formerly held 


Local Funds collected since 1877 to promote education and 
works of public use, amounted in 1878 to £2508 (Bs. 25,080). 
The 1878 expenditure was £2700 (Rs. 27,000). The revenue is derived 
from five sources, a local cess of one-sixteenth of the land revenue, 
the proceeds and cash balance of the tolls, except those paid to the 
British Government or to Kolhapur, and the receipts from ferries, 
cattle-pounds, and village school fees. The local cess, of which two- 
thirds are set apart for a road fund and one-third for a school fund 
yielded in 1878 a revenue of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). The receipts from 
toll and ferry funds, cattle-pound fund, and school fee fund amounted 
to £695 (Rs. 6950), contributions yielded £155 (Rs. 1550), and 
miscellaneous sources £57 (Rs. 570), making a total of £2508 


For admimstrative purposes the local funds of the state are divided 
into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
other for instruction. Under these two heads the receipts and 
disbursements during 1878-79 were as follows : 
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Sdvanlvddi Local Funds, 1878 79. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


ItscsiPTa. 


Expekoiturk. 



£ s. 


£ «. 

Balunee, iRt AtTi' 

4680 4 

Fsiublishment. 

166 14 

Twotliirds of t iic Laad Cuiii 

1064 12 

Now Works . 

476 0 

ToIIk <knd FerritA . 

693 5 

Repair^. 

1443 4 

0«ttU Poundu . 

42 12 

MiHOtillaneonfi. 

145 11 

Oontiibutiona 

MUpftUftneou* 

156 0 

57 0 

BaltuicOjldt April 1879 . 

4323 4 

Total 

6542 13 

Total ... 

m3 IS 


IK8TBOCTIOK. 


RKCKlH'a. 

Bxfbnditurk. 


£ d. 


£ f. 

B4l&nce, lai Api'il }9}'3 

237 6 

Inspection .. . 

26 2 

On6‘thifd of tii I.£.od Ccoh 

m 18 

Bohool Charges. 

418 16 

Sohooi-fee Fun<' . 

69 4 

Prize® and Farnituro. 

13 10 



MlscelUnoowa ... . 

81 14 



Balanoet Iflt April 1879 

4 

Total ... 

832 9 

Total . . 

S8i a 


The chif f ocal fund works carried out since 1877, are a road 13^ 
miles long six iievif shops, a toll-house, and two staging bungalows. 

In 1877 a municipal committee was formed for the town of VAdi. 
'Fhe town d ibies and taxes on trade previously collected by the 
state, and tl. e proceeds of the local cess were made available for 
expendituie on town improvements. No new taxes have been 
imposed, [u 1878, including the balance at the beginning of the year, 
the total mut'icipal revenue amounted to £222 (Rs. 2220) and the 
charges to £1 74 (Es. 1740). 

The foliovi'ing table gives the 1878-79 receipts, charges, and 
incidence <'f taxation : 


Sdvantvddi Municipal Details, 1878. 


Name. 

POPU- 

I.A- 

TION. 

RKCKIPTb. 

CHAROES. 

,1 ;§ 
r q ' 

■a S 

2 S 

iH H 

Drug 

Fees. 

Local 

Cess. 

Sli-icel- 

ianeous. 

Total. 

i-g ° 

wi B 


.6 

S 

a 

Repairs. 

MUcel- 

laneoas. 

§ 

'S § 

V4di. 

8017 

1 ^ £ s. 

5i' 2 iX 10 

£ «. 

44 8 

£ s. 

18 4 

£ 

9 10 

£ ff. 

35 4 

£ 

331 4 

£ «. 

£ ». 

7 4 

£ «. 

43 18 

104 2 

£ a. 

7 13 

£. i.d. 

173 14 9 
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C-n AFTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1878-79 there were forty state schools, or an average of one 
school for every six inhabited vilLages, with 1869 pupils on the rolls 
and an average attendance of 1341‘5 or 1'35 per cent of 99,082, 
the entire population of not more than twenty years of age. 

Including superintendence and scholarship charges, the total 
expenditure on education on account of these forty schools amounted 
in 1878, to £1525 (Rs. 15,250). Of this £889 (Rs. 8890) were 
received from the state; £35 (Rs.350) from public subscriptions; 
£187 (Rs. 1870) from fees and fines; and £414 (Rs. 4140) from 
local funds. 

Under a state inspector drawing a yearly pay of £30 (Rs. 300), 
the schooling of the state was conducted by a local staff of masters 
and assistant masters with yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £30 
(Rs. 60-Rs. 800). 

Of forty, the total number of state schools, one was an Anglo- 
vemaoular school teaching English and MarAthi up to the standard 
required for the University entrance test examination; 4hirty-six 
were vernacular schools in which MarAthi was taught; and three in 
which HindustAni was taught. Besides these there was a school for 
girls. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by the state to the people during the last 
twenty-seven years. In 1850 there was one MarAthi school in VAdi 
with 200 names on the rolls or 0'27 per cent of 73,481, the total 
population of not more than twenty years of age.* The school was 
maintained by the state at a yearly cost of £37 (Rs. 370). In 1854 
there were two vernacular schools, one at VAdi paid by the state, 
and the other at Banda, paid partly by the state and partly by the 
inhabitants, with 228 pupils on the rolls. In 1856, besides a 
vernacular school attached to the local corps, there were four schools 
with 352pupils ontherolLs.theVAdi school teaching as far as algebra, 
geometry, and history. In 1860 there was one English school with 
a roll-call of twenty-three pupils or about -003 per cent, and five 
MarAthi schools,^ including the local corps school, with a roll-call of 
636 pupils or 09 per cent of the total population of not more than 
twenty years of age. In 1870 the number of schools was raised 
from six to twenty-three, with a roll-call of 1367 pupils or I d per 
cent of the total population of not more than twenty years of age. 


' This number is based on the census returns of 1851. 

* The English and three of the Marithi schools were supported entirely by the 
state and two received state aid. 
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The figur )8 for 1878-79 were, as shown above, forty schools with a 
roll-call o:‘ i8Q9 names with an average daily attendance of 1341*5 
or rSo piT oeiit of 99,082 the total population of not more than 
twenty yt ai s of age. A comparison with the 1850 returns gives 
therefore fin’ 1878 an increase in the number of schools of from one 
to forty, .'.nil from 200 to 1869 in the number under instruction. 

In 187i> the number of girls’ schools was the same as in 1870. 
But the a jtc tidance has considerably increased, the total number 
on the rolls rising from twenty-nine in 1870 to seventy-seven in 
1878, and L I3 average daily attendance from 40'6 to 55’06. The 
school is n ider the management of a mistress. 

The 1872 oansus returns give, for each of the chief races, the 
proportio 1 of persons able to read and write. Of 33,486, the total 
Hindu m lit pojmlation of not more than twelve years, 1191 or 3'56 
per cent ; of 14,659 above twelve years and not over twenty 1115, 
or 7'61 por cent; and of 41,202 over twenty years 3284 or 7'97 per 
cent were n blo to read and write or were being taught. Of 32,013, 
the total Hindu female population, 47 or 0-15 per cent; of 14,344 
above twid\e years and not over twenty, 12 or’08 per cent; and 
of 46,785 o''(3r (Vikenty years, 35 or *08 per cent were able to read and 
write or V'lre being taught. 

Of 858, T i© total Musalmdu male population not over twelve years, 
61 or 7*11 )ii:)r cent; of 307 above twelve years and not over twenty, 
32 or 10'72 per cent; and of 888 over twenty years, 77 or 8’67 per 
cent were able to road and write or were being taught. Of 818, 
the tota Musalmdn female population not over twelve years, 25 or 
3*06 por 3(1 it ’tvere able to reail and write or were being taught. 

In 1851 here were forty-seven private schools, sixteen in Vddi 
with 164 ]iijpils, eleven in Banda with 108 pupils, and twenty in 
Kudal w th 322 pupils. These schools are supported from fees and 
are not r ig .ilaa-ly kept up. 

In 1817, the uativo general library in the town of V4di, established 
in 1852 ’.vith a commodious building erected partly at state 
expense; in' 1 partly by subscriptions, contained 1097 volumes and had 
fifty-six <n iscribers. The total amount realised in 1878 was £118 
(Es. 1180), besides funds to the amount of£260 (Rs. 2500) invested 
in Goverument four per oout securities. In 1874 a reading room 
supporte 1 childly by state officials was opened at Kudal. The yearly 
subscrip’ioiLs amounted to about £10 (Rs. 100). Savantvadi has 
no news])a,per, and only one press for lithographing official papers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH*. 

Thb prevailing endemic diseases are malarious fevers, stomach 
and bowel complaints, coughs, intestinal worms, itch, dysentery, 
and diarrhoea. To some extent chicken-pox, sporadic small-pox, 
measles, and venereal disorders are common among the people. 
Fevers are said to be commonest during the rains, intermittent 
fevers in May, June and July, and remittent fevers in August. In 
many cases fever is combined with cough, pneumonia, dysentery, 
and diarrhoea, and in some with enlarged spleen. The generality 
of fever oases are simple intermittent, quotidian, tertian, quartan, 
and remittent. Of the stomach and bowel complaints, more frequent 
in July, the chief are dyspepsia, colic, worms, constipation, dysentery, 
and diarrhoea. The last two, common among sepoys, prisoners and 
townsmen, and prevailing mostly in the rains, are mild, yielding to 
treatment and seldom fatal. Constipation, colic, and dyspepsia, 
common among the people, are traceable to their unwholesome diet, 
and in some measure to their dull and sedentary life. 

The epidemics known to have prevailed within the past fifteen 
years, ai’e cholera, fever, and dysentery. In 1859 cholera made its 
appearance, breaking out in July and continuing till October. Sixty- 
six of the town people appear to have died during the prevalence of 
the epidemic. Its chief feature was its resemblance to colic. A 
person attacked with it first complained of acute and severe pain in 
the abdomen, then he felt prostrated, the pulsation ceased, the skin 
grew cold and clammy, and two or three purgings and vomitings 
ended in death. It re-appeared in 1865 and lasted for about three 
months, but was confined to the town and its suburbs. About 
187 cases occurred of which sixty-four or forty-seven per cent 
were fatal. The rainy months in 1863, 1864, and 1865 were 
characterised by a great prevalence of malarious fever. The 
tract of country to the south and east was the most affected. From 
the south the fever gradually spread as far north as Shiv^pur and 
the foot of the Hanmant pass, apparently increasing at the opening 
of each rainy season and falling off at its close. Though the type 
of fever was mostly simple intermittent, it was of a greater strength 
than had ever before been known. It yielded to quinine and had 
no special peculiarities, but when the treatment was not long enough 
continued, relapses were common. The unseasonable fall of rain 
in these years had caused a scarcity of food, and the mass of the 
hill population, from want of proper nourishment, were pre-disposed 
to disease. The number of deaths in 1865 in the division of Vadi 


’ Contributed by Mr. Barjorji Ardesar, Assistant Surgeon. 
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Was 1672 oi two per cent of the population, in Banda 260 or three per 
cent, and i ii Kuddl 623 or one per cent. By some the fever was 
attributed o the ripening and subsequent decay of the bamboo 
brakes, V hi ib. was said to have been one of the chief causes of 
the fever ej idemic in north Kanara in 1862. In the opinion of the 
Political l -Snperintendent it was a Kanara fever, and was introduced 
into Vadi liy the labourers who went to Kanara for employment, 
when large public works were being carried out. In the 1873 
rains, there was a great and general prevalence of dysentery and 
diarrhtea A bout 850 cases were reported in the town of Vadi from 
June to ScjiteJiiber. Of these fifty-three, or about six per cent 
were sale to hiivo died. The disease was traceable to atmospheric 
causes, the monsoon being unusually unsteady. 

In 1877 (hero were three hospitals and one dispensary. No 
dispensar es have been established in the district. But mediaines, 
such as qu’Diue and chlorodyne, are siqiplied to the chief 
constables, favjddrs, who sell them in the outlying villages. During 
1879, 4916 persons, 672 of them in-door and 4263 out-door patients, 
against 6.)]:! in 1878, were treated in thecivil hospital. The average 
daily sick was lof in-patients 2’4 per cent and of out-patients 58'9 per 
cent. Tlie chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, worms, 
diarrhoea s^in disea.se, bronchitis, and venereal affections. Nine 
major and 111 minor surgical operations were performed with success. 
The total cost was £679 (Ra. 6790) or 2s. lOd. to each patient. In 
the jail lo.s|)ital, an upper-storied, boai'ded, and windowed building, 
with patim': wards in the upper and lower stories, 216 convicts were 
treated in 1878 against 144 in 1877. 

The t )tE,l number of operations in 1879 was 3862, compared 
with 5181 primary vaccinations and 1077 re-vaccinations in 
1873-74. 


The following ab.stract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons ' accinatmi : 

Hdvantviidi Vriccination Details, 1KJ3-H and 1879-80. 



Bex. 

BKLiOlON. 

Age. 


Yeah. 

Males 

Females. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

m&ns. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 

One 

year. 

Above 

one 

year. 

TOTiS. 

1873-74 


2520 

6073 

64 

60 

6 

1347 

,8934 

' 6181 

1873-30 

SIOSO 

18U 

3447 

61 

73 

261 

1043 

2819 

9862 


There are two chief forms of cattle disease, mouth and foot 
disease, /o./, and cholera, musla or hulhi. In the mouth disease, 
frequent in autumn, the mouth is swollen, sore, and ulcei’ated with 
a fetid d sebarge. Food and water are taken with difficulty. It is 
cured by rubbing tbe tongue with pepper and turmeric, dmhdhalad. 
In foot liEcase, tbe feet swell, the hoofs rot and drop off, and the 
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parts are worm-eateu. TKe disease is common in summer, but in 
autumn is more serious. Though contagious it is not very fatal. 
The treatment is to give internally the slough of a serpent with 
plantains, while hhaffsing oi\, lime, tobacco, tar, ddmav, and palkand 
are externally used to the feet ulcers. The choleraic disease, from the 
dysenteric purge called musla or bulM, and also known as mahdrog 
and patki, is of the same type as rinderpest. It is generally met 
with in summer and autumn. Originating partly from atmospheric 
influence and partly from bad food and water, its chief symptoms are 
refusal of food, shivering, and increased temperature of the body, 
enlargement of the papittoe at its root, a blue or black line on the 
tongue and the margins of the gums, fetid breath, husky cough, 
hanging down of the ears and running of the eyes and nose. These 
symptoms last for two or three days when diarrhoea sets in. In 
unfavourable cases, the purgings last for two or three days, the 
prostration increases, cramps in the legs follow, and the animal 
dies in a week, while in favourable cases the purgings cease in one 
or two days. In loss serious cases the animal is branded in the 
dorsal regions and forehead, and is given the tender spike of 
the betelnut tree, cloves, mace, uutmeg, and brandy. In serious 
cases, the juice of the kovdla creeper and of the bulb of vachndg or 
churka is given in a pound of whey. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1878-79 was 
returned at 19,488 or an average yearly mortality of 3897, or, 
assuming the figures of the census as a basis, of 2’05 per cent of the 
total population. Of tho average number of deaths 2611 or 67‘8 per 
cent were returned as due to fevers; 217 or 5’5 per cent to bowel 
complaints; 82 or 2'1 per cent to cholera; 19 or '04 per cent to 
small-pox; 192 or 4’9 per cent to dysentery; and 725 or 1 8’6 per 
cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents 
averaged 47 or 1‘2 per cent of tho average mortality of the state. 
During the same period the number of births is returned at 18,678 
souls of whom 9805 are returned as male and 8873 as female children, 
or an average yearly birth-rate of 3735 souls, or, on the basis of the 
census figures, a birth-rato of 1 '9 por cent of the entire population of 
the state. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

A'keri, a I cut six miles north-west of Vadi, formerly a fortified 
post of soDie ijonstjquence/ has a yearly fair on the 14th of Mdgh 
Fadya (Jan niu'y -February), when about 5000 people assemble and 
drag a car, ni 'h., round the temple. There is a quarry of hard purple 
or slate cob uted stone much used for building. It has a post office. 

A'mboli, about thirteen miles north-east of Vadi, is being much 
improved an a sanitarium. Two roads, one leading to the Earn 
pass and th<^ other to Mahadevgad, have been made, a flourishing 
market is springing up, and a residence andjstables for the Sar Des4i, a 
school hous ', police station, rest-house, post office,and a large well are 
built or are under construction. When some more houses are ready, 
it is hoped tbidi Amboli will be a favourite sanitarium for Belgaum 
as well as f ur HavantvMi. 

A'vra Fo rt, about fifteen miles south-east of V4di and about 300 
yards nortl (d t he Vengurla road, built of stones and mud, was, in 
1843, suiTOjnded by a dry ditch overgrown with brushwood and 
bamboo.^ On the north was an outwork connected with the fort 
by a very tliixjfc: btimboo hedge on tho east, and a wall on the 
west. There wfiiS ii strong but poorly sheltered gateway. The fort 
was dismar tled in '1845. 

Ba'Jlda, on i;he right bank of the Terekhol near its month, about 
six miles sc ut h of Vadi and twenty from the sea, had, in 1872, 2126 
people anil. 172 houses or 4 5 persons to each house. Up to Banda 
the river is til lid, and navigable for boats of about IJtons (100 mans). 
Under the Bijiipmr kings (1489-1686), Banda, then known as 
Adilabad, the chief town of a district, suhha, under a minister, 
vazir. In the beginning of tbe sixteenth century (1514), it was a town 
of Moors au'l Gentiles, with merchants who dealt with traders from 
the Deccan and from the Malabar coast. Many ships from different 
quarters bro eght rice, coarse millet, and vegetables, and took away 
cocoanuts, S[)ie;o.s, pepper, and other drugs to Diu, Aden, and 
Ormuz. There wa.s also much export of goods and provisions from 
the interk r.'* In 11)38, Btoda was described as better and nobler, both 
from traffic! rmd sir.e, than Vengurla, admitting galleys at low tide.^ 
Nine yean later (1547) it suffered much by a treaty between the 
Portugnes) ii.nd the rulers of Vijayanagar, which provided that all 


* It was uusii joeusfiilly attacked by the Kolhilpur chief in 1783, and successfully 
defended by I’liond Si'i'.'ant III. in 1806. 

^Bom. Go r. fMil. X.. (New Series), 35,36. ® Stanley’s Barbosa, 74. 

* DeCastn-’s V’tiiiieira Roteiro da Costa da India,221. 
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Cliapter XIII. Vijayanagar goods should be seat to Ankola aud Honavar iu the 
Places ofinterest. district instead of to Banda, aud that all horses imported by 

the Portuguese should go to Vijayanagar instead of to Bijiipur.* 
BAkoa. seventeenth century (1638), it is described as strong and 

fairly large with vei*y beautiful streets, and a great trade with the 
Portuguese in paper and European stuffs.^ About thirty years later 
(1670), it was said to be a mighty city, two leagues from Goa and 
two from Vengurla, built near the Dery, Ter eh, with broad streets, 
many fair buildings, and several temples.® In 1804, when the feuds 
between Shriram Savant and Phond Savant III. were at their height, 
B4nda was handed over to Chandroba, Shriram Savant’s illegitimate 
son, who soon after (1817) became so powerful as to hold it successfully 
against the Vadi ruler. In 1826, it was a small port with 105 
houses and five shops on a river navigable for large boats.^ At 
present (1880) it has about 100 shops and a Monday market, where 
cattle, cloth, and earthen vessels are sold. It has a well attended 
vernacular school, a post office, a custom house, and a travellers’ 
rest-house. 

On a mound about seventy-five feet high, within musket range of 
the left bank of the Terekhol, stands a ruined irregular fortress 
built partly of good masonry and partly of loose stones and mud. 
Measuring 100 yards by fifty, it is built of roofed and loopholed 
towers joined by curtains. On the south-east angle is a gateway 
approached by an easy ascent and of no strength. On the west is a 
sallyport loading to the river by a flight of narrow steps. The fort 
is of no strength and has only a few unserviceable guns. In the 
fort are the sub-divisional revenue and tnagisterial offices. 

Besides the fort there are the remains of some mosques, wells, and 
tombs. To the south of the river, built of laterite covered with 
cement, is the Jama mosque measuring forty feet by eighteen. The 
walls are damaged and the roof is gone, but some handsome cornices 
and an entrance flight of steps remain. Outside the mosque is a 
cenotaph of Syod Abdul Kadir Jilani, the Piran-Pir or chief saint 
of Baghdad, where Muhammadan marriage parties usually come to 
pray.® Close by is a pond, seventy-one feet by sixty, used for 
bathing purposes. Near it, in fairly good repair, is a travellers' 
home, musdfarhhana, a lofty octagonal tower with domed roof. The 
door posts are formed of solid blocks of stone. Inside there are 
traces of two tombs and some very neat laterite carving in the 
arches. The building is surrounded by a groin-roofed gallery 110 
feet long and ten wide. About 150 yards further is another roofless 
and ruined mosque fifty-four feet by twenty-eight. It has two rows 
of octagonal plastered stone-pillars with carved capitals and fine 
tracery about the arches and windows. Outside the building is a 
pond, sixty-one feet by fifty, with twenty-four stone steps leading 


1 Col. do Mon. Ined. VII. 256. a Mandelslo, 216, 223. 

=> Ogilby’a Atlas, V. 248. ■* Clune’s Itinerary, 73. 

“ This is doubtiul. According to the local account Abdul Kildir was a Bijiipur 
general. 
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to the wjittM’, .-iijil small cells all round. A few hundred yards 
farther ia 11n Ri'di. Gumhdj or buffalo mosque which has lately been 
restored. liiMides the above there are many small tombs and ruins. 

Kinkeii, > \'illage about six miles north-east of Vadi, has a 
yearly fair ju t,lio seventh of Phdlgun Shuddh (Mai-ch). At the fair 
time four uii climb up a tall teak wood pillar, and the people 
standing rouinl throw stones at them, but it is said, by the favour 
of the deit_y, i dlo of them are ever hurt. 

Kuda'l, ofi tlie Karli, thirteen miles north of Savantvadi had, in 
1872, 2639 pcopUi and 445 houses or 6'9 persons to each house. 
Every Wodi u > (lay a market is held chiefly for cattle, fish, pottery, and 
vegetables. It is connected with Vadi, Malvan, and Vengurla by a 
good road, a u ti with Kolhapur by the Phouda pass, aud has a post 
office and a id llaratlii school. As far hack a.s the sixth cectury 
(about 578), h riai was the head-quarters of a branch of Chalukyas.* 
In the twell Hi c.faitary it was the seat of a Ma.T'atha baron, Pdligdr,^ 
and continm d o Ixi t ho chief town of the di.strict up to the Musalman 
conquest (15 )( t 1' finder the Bijtlpur king.s its Brahman ruler was, 
with the title of D jsai of Kiuhil, continued as the head of twelve 
Buh-dimsions, each governed by a ndik.* In modern times (1748) 
Kudal was Ib-i sceno of a severe defeat of Tulaji Angria by 
Jayram Savi nt, ,'Vnd a few yeai‘s later, Jayram, quarrelling with 
his nephew lliaicbaudra Savant (1737- 1755) the Vadi chief, 
retired here nil oxorcisijd indepeiidont authority. In 1804, in the 
dispute betw n-'i Phoud Savant HI. aud Shrirdm Sdvant, the 
Kolhapur cbi d, coming to Phoiid Savant’s help, seized Kndal and 
laid the coimlr; 

On rising gro iul io the west of the town i.s a ruined fort of loose 
stone and mu(i, vidi bastiou.s aud connecting curtains. It is said 
to have been Im It or repaired by tho Bijapiir kings. Irregular in 
shape it cover n , area of about 160 square yards, and is encircled 
by a ditch, la he south-east corner are three gateways of no great 
strength, and i ii lie vve^st is a sallyport with a narrow ruined gateway. 
Its few guns i l 'Uil'fereut sizes are all unserviceable. Within the 
fort are a ruli.i.(l inosque, stilt sometimes used, and a fine cut 
rnasonz’y well allod. ly/iodu futc, forty feet deep and 100 round. It 
is called tho h< r - ‘’s ivcll, ijhoiia hdo, because th(3 path to the water 
is broad and si lu iiig (uiongh to allow a ridden hor.se to go down and 
drink. A buidiog, (inisbed in 1877, hold.s the suh-divisional 
revenue and ju li ial offices, and a detaehmout of police. 

Kupicha r^O Igar is an unfortified hill, about 1000 feet high, 
near the village i I Viiliival ou the bauk.s of the Karli river in Kudal. 
Its quarries vie li good white granite. 

Maha'devgacl is a Hinall weak fort, on an out.standing peak of tho 
Sahyadris, ahou , i mile* and a half from Amboli at the top of the 
Pdrpoli pass, lu 1830 it was entered from the ea.st by two narrow 

' Iiui. .U;1 Vli. IRl, 2 Jervia’Koiifcin, 81. 

" Jtirvif K itikiiii, 81, Bom, dov. Sol, X. 164. 

B 3.80- -59 
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gateways, flanked with three small towers and secured by wooden 
bars. The approaches to the entrance were narrow and difficult. 
"V^ithin gunshot of the fort, in an open space with some water, were 
two small hillocks which commanded the fort. At present (1880) 
the walls, which stood on the eastern side, have fallen down and 
fill the moat. There are no remains of any gateway or entrance 
to the fort. The ground inside has been turned into a meadow, 
and along a road from Amboli carriages can be driven to the end of 
the spurs. Prom the top there is a fine view of the Konkan, and in 
clear weather the sea is seen at a distance of about thirty miles. 
The height is about 2.500 feet and the spaco covered by the fort 
about twenty acres. In 1830, when taken by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morgan, the approaches were for about a mile and a half defended 
by breast works of loose .stone.s and wood, and inside were two small 
guns in fairly good order 

Mauoliar Port, fourteen miles north-east of Vadi and on the 
south of the Raugna or Prasiddhgad pass, is a solid mas.s of rook 
about 2500 feet high, joined to the Deccan by a narrow ridge about 
two miles long. It is said to have been fortified since the time of the 
Pdndavs,** and in good hands is almost imyneguable. Triangular 
in shape, 440 yards long by 350 broad, it has a single entrance 
approached by a flight of rock-cut step.s and guarded by two gateways. 

In the 1844 disturbances, tho garrison, gadkaris, of the fort, 
numbering between 400 and 500 men, espoused the cause of the 
Kolhdpur insurgents.* On the night of the 10th October, a band of 
them entered the house of the sahm'n of Gothos, and burnt all his 
public and private papers. On the following night (11th October) 
a detachment of them, 200 strong, came out of the fort and attacked 
the detachment of tho Sfi.vantvadi Local Corps stationed at 
Duk^nvadi. The attack was repulsed, and, two days after (13th 
October) Major Benbow, with a dota,chmout of tho V,IIth Regiment 
N. I., came from Vengurla to strengthen the Dukdnvadi post. But 
with the aid of tho Rangna garrison, the Manohar rebels attacked 
DukAnvadi, and placed the troops therein great peril. Reinforcements 
were pushed forward from Bfivantvadi, and Colonel, afterwards 
Sir James, Outram, the Politic.!] Agent at Kolhapur, taking the 
direction of military operation,s, pres.sed and harassed the rebels 
and destroyed their power in the open country. Still, for two months 
they continued to hold Manohar. About the close of the year 1844, 
Captain Popham, with three companies of the Vllth Regiment 
N. I., advancing against Manohar, attacked, and after a severe 
contest drove the enemy from a strongly stockaded post on Targol 
hill. After this defeat the insurgents abandoned tho fort and it 
was taken (27th Janmary) by General Delamotte. When the 
rebellion was quelled the fortress and its revenues were made over 
to Vadi. The garrison wore allowed to keep their lands on certain 
conditions, but were doclai'od to have forfeited all money claims; 


* Lieut-Col, T. Morgan, commanUing XlVtli Rcgt. N. I. (I4th Dec. 18S0). 
“ dune’s Itinerary, 78. » See above, p, 44,5. 
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and those who lived in Kolhapur were forced to quit VAdi, and 
settle abcve the Bahyadris. 

HffanS'tntOBh.) a small angular fort about fifteen acres in area^ 
is an offsliofit ofj and about the same height as, the celebrated fort 
of Hanoi at, from which it is separated by a chasm 200 yards 
wide. A •ces s is now almost impossible, as the old path, which must 
have had sttps near the top, has completely disappeared, 

Nerur, on the Karli river, three and a half miles west of KudAl, 
has a popiilutk'H of 4461 souls and 990 house.s. Near the village are 
two pondi!, t he larger of which was, in 1877, examined with the 
view of ei larging it by replacing the earth embankment by a strong 
masonry c at i, The idea had to ho given up as the soil proved too 
weak to ben r tlie vreigbt of the masonry. 

Pat, a liirge garden village in the west of Kudal, ten miles north 
of Vengu la, and eighteen miles north-west of VAdi, has ^923 
inhabitant ami. 859 bouses, scattered over a large area, and 
including i e\ c rul bamlets, oviits-. It has a fine natural lake bordered 
bybetelmu ii ii jitilm groves, and is said during the rains to cover 
an area of about eighty-tlu'ee acres. For many years its water 
has, during tbo cold season, been used to irrigate land in the 
neighbouring E’atuagiri villages of Mhapan and Kochra, There is 
an embank ui I :n,t with sluice gates on the north-east. Arrangements 
for repairing iJns cimhankraent and building a new sluice gate have 
(1880) been suade. In tbo village is a Marathi school supported 
partly by t m state and partly by the people. 

Prasiddligad, or Ra'ngna Fort, on the SavautvAdi and 
Kojhapm' boi.nulary, stands on a peak of the Sabyadris, about 
eighteen mi It :; uoriJi of Mabadevgad, and is 2600 feet high. RAngna 
was one of ti l ( sen forts built by a chief of PanbAla near Kolhapur, 
who seems to Imvo lived at the close of the twelfth century. In 
the beginning of tb(3 eighteenth (1709), TArAbai took refuge in the 
fort and was i n su< cossfally besieged by Shahu the grandson of 
ShivAjid 

SarAUllDal, a village on the Karli about four miles north-west 
of Kudal, hi .s 1500 inhabitants and 347 houses. It has a large lake 
covering an area of about seventy-two acres, whose water is used 
chiefly for field irrigation. 

Sa'vanti'adi, Va'di, or Sundarva'di, that is the Beautiful 
Garden, in 15'54 1.5" north latitude and 73° 51' 36" oast longitude, 
with; in 1872, a population of 8017 souls, stands 367 feet above 
the sea, about uiuctcen miles west of the base of the Sabyadris, and 
seventeen mi]<!.‘i oasf; of Veugurla. Founded by Pbond Savant in 
1670, the town, almost buried in palm groves, stretches round the 
border of a lake, over rooky uneven ground seamed by ravines and 
water-course s. Well wooded hills rise on all sides, the highest, 
VAdi Peak on tbo west, rising 1200 feet above the sea. Of its 
8017 inhahi ants, 6.364 (males 3169, females 3195) were Hindus; 
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873 (males 441, females 432) Mnsalmans; 776 (males 354, females 
422) native Cliristians ; and four ‘Others’. 

Except on Saturdays, the market day, when numbers come in 
from the villages round, Vadi is a place of little trade. Besides the 
office of the police auperintondent, kotvdl, the market street or 
hdzdr, has an Anglo-vernacular school, a library, a post office, a 
vernacular school, and several upper-storied tile-roofed buildings, 
the houses of well-to-do ti'aders. Savantvadi manufactures are 
almost all ornainontal. They are lacquered toys, khaslchas grass fans, 
mats, boxes and ba-skets ornamented with beetle wings and gold 
embroideiy, velvet and embroidered .saddle-cloths, small tables and 
other ornaments of bison and buffalo horn, round and rectangular 
playing-cards, and pipe bowls of the inner shell of the cocoanut 
polished and inlaid with quicksilver. 

The lake, a beautiful sheet of water, hemmed in by well wooded 
hills and girt with a belt of palm, Jack, and mango trees, is known 
as the Pearl Lake, Moti Taldv, Covering about thirty-one acres, 
and with a mean depth of six feet, it was, in 1874, at a cost of 
about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), improved by replacing the old retaining 
dam by a cut-stone wall 204 yards long, secured by hydraulic 
cement, and with, at each end, iron gates worked by rack and 
pinion. On the north-west a long flight of steps leads to the water, 
and on the south-east and south-west nre some rice fields watered 
from the lake. Besides for irrigation the water is used for bathing, 
cattle-drinking, and washing clothes. 

On the east shore of the lake, separated from it by a roadway 
and sloping hauk, stands a ruined stone and mud fort, surrounded 
on the north-east and south by a ditch dry in the fair season. 
Irregular in shape, 350 yards by 160, and consisting of roofed 
loopholed towers and bastioned curtains, it has three entrances, the 
chief to the north, a gate of no great strength flanked by two 
towers. The foit contains two brass and some other guns all 
unserviceable. On the banks of the lake, an arched g'ateway, known 
as the Mu8, or Sluice Gate, between two large circular towers, leads to 
an inner fortress whoso walls stand on the brink of deep natural 
ravines. The entrance towers, with handsome castellated battle¬ 
ments, are being made into a post office, and the west face is to be 
furnished with a clock with a three feet dial. A block of buildings 
inside of the gateway, formerly used as a show place for wild 
beasts, now holds the offices of the Political Superintendent and his 
assistant. Close to these offices is a largo quadrangular two-storied 
building, the eastern side taken up by a one-storied reception hall. 
The rest contains the offices of the manager kamdvisddr, the 
secretary daftarddr, the registrar, the Judge nydyddhish, and the 
treasurer. To this .square, a now front, with a clock tower over 
the central entrance gate, is being built at an estimated cost of 
£2200 (Rs. 22,000), Very near to this are the Jail, the state 
stables, and the palace. About 280 yards north of the fort are the 
lines of the Local Corps, with a range of huts, on rising ground, 
accommodating about 200 families. 

South of the town and close to the lake stands a double-storied 
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buildiug, Ho'.\ usoul as the Political SuperiutendentA residence. The 
station ljos|i;tiiI- on a high airy site, an irregularly shaped red-stone 
building pi is ei-cd witli cement, with room for twenty-four patients, 
has out-oft (■' s, ;i sniayi space in the front, and an enclosui’o behind 
with room I'ljr twelve female patients. As few people seek 
admission i • used by the sick of the Local Coi'ps. 

Though 1 ot surrounded by a wall, Widi is fenced on most sides by 
ditches, ra\ in‘s, st no walls, and bamboo thickets. Covering an 
area of aboi t i ii/o inilos, the town is divided into seven wards, vddds. 
On the sout i-i ; corner of the lake lies the ScUai or frankincense 
tree ward, f ast of the lake is the Private, Khds/jH, ward, where the 
personal sor’ imtH of the Chief’s family live. West of the Khdsgil- 
vdda and noi tii ivf (he lake lies the Sahnisvdda or head-clerk’s ward. 
This, no lot rv r ased as a title, is still borne as a surname by a 
family, who, '■vii li their relation-s, hold a groat part of thi.s (quarter. 
North-we.st c f ' he Siibnixudda and beyond the outer fortification 
lies the il'e, or Brahmans’ quartor. West of tha Sahnisvdda 

lies the Fm j o- oi- Vdn 'mrmda, the hoad-quartei's of the native 
Christians, m s! ol whom ai-e masons. South-west of the PaTO^nr- 
vdda lies the M< tdvdila; containing the tombs of the chief’s family, 
and to the 8CuMi-ca.st of the MdtdvdJa at the base of the hill, lies 
the JundhdxM , H m oldest part of the town, said to date from the 
time of Lakha n SiVvant (1641 -1665). 

Tulas, abo It thii teon miles west of Vadi on tbe Vengurla road, 
lias, on the last tiny of Vaishdkh (May-Tuna), a yearly fair in honour 
of Jaiti Parab, a village headman looked upon by the people as.a 
saint. About i'OtH) per,3on.s assemble. 

Va'gheri, i hill about five miles east of Vengurla, is a well 
knowu landma'li for seamen. The height is about 1200 feet, and 
the area at the top about forty acres. There are no signs of 
fortification. 

Vala'val, a VI hirge about four miles west of Nernr and thirteen 
miles north of \ engurla, contains 507 houses and 2634 inhabitants. 
It has a large pe nd. 


caxaptwXIII. 
Places of Interest. 

Savantvam. 


Sub-divitiom, 


Tolas. 


VAaHEB-i. 


Valaval, 
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A. 

Alidul Xddh Jilani ; cenotaph of, 464. 

Account Books ; i;>9; syatem (1818), 233. 

Achra : port, experts and imports of, 186 ; place 
ofinteres!, til?. 

Achra : ri 0 ! 10 ; quartzito inlier at, 16. 

Admiral d A1 lUeidll; Portuguese Vieeroy (1.608), 
328. 

Ada ; creel, 11, 

Ado : place nf i ituieit, 317. 

Adhela : s> O l ‘liftH/ian, 

Adivra : p ore of interest, 317. 

Administr il ivO Sub divisions: 2 . S, 387. 
Adur ; see ll oya. 

Age : popu .liioii mcoording to, 108, 

AgroemenoS terror, of Khoti, 20.6 note 2. 
Agricultu: e Ml-163. S. 423-427. 

Agricultu a! Stocl:; l4i). 

Agri Bdgayii.t i salt garden-land,-144. 

Akbar ; Ai nuigzob'a sou (1686), 360, 377. 

Akeri : pla e 4 i iterost, 463. 

Allowance s; pa'da of, 130. 

Alluvial D,ipi):iit3 ; tho Ilatnfigiri, 19. S- 398. 
Amba ; hill p i ri. Hit- and note 2, 169, 178. 
Ambavli; oiM iiass, '.lOO, 178 . 

Amboli : se -i lVirpoli. S. Place of interest, 463. 
Ambolgad -i t, 317. 

Anaskura l" :i ptwa, 106, 177. 

Angrids : ‘in-. (1608-1766), 19.7 ; taxes levied by 
the, 216 ; Tiiliiji,318, 338, 380,383 note 1. S. 440. 
Animals: h.i nistic, 40-42. S. 405, 

Anjanvel : curtums division, imports and exports 
of, 184 ; idiii'C (li interest, 318, 

Anjarla: pla-'-: of interest, 310. 

Anjarla : : f l og. 

Ar ; snake, -18. 

Arabs : eai y. 132. 

Arable are i 11S. 423. 

Arbitratioa Couit: 270. 

Ardhelis = m uds (1818), 228 , 232, 234. 

Araunda; bdn:, 380. 

Area:!- H. 387. 

Artisans : '2' : horrowers, 161. 

AsMmat: rnu r, 13, „ , 

Assistant ..ludge : jurisdiction of,the, 267. 


Assessed Taxes : 276. 

Aspect: 2-3. s. 387. 

Ath vetb : a labour tax, 206 and note 1, 231, 242. 
Avra: fort, 463. 

B. 

Babblers : class of birds, 73. 

Bahmani kings : (1347-1500), los 
Badhekatis : waste tillers, 142, 210, 

Bdgmdndla : place of jaterest, 319. 

Bahiravgad : forts, sio. 

Bdjirdv Peshva : (ISIO) 336, 339. 

Baldv : see Machhva. 

Bdla Killa : upper fort, 363, 368. 

Bdldpir : mosque at, 320. 

Balance sheet ; 275-279. S. 455-456, 

Balbdra kings : 132 and note 3 ; 193 note 1, 
Banda : hereditary bondsman, 430. 

Bdnda : sub-division, 387 ; river, 388 ;,town, 
history, fort, remains, 403-465, 

Bandar Sdkhri ; place of interest, 320. 

Bdndh Tivra : a teak reserve, 32. 

Bdnkot knees ; teak logs, 32. 

Bdnkot : Mu-sahinlns of, 133, 166, 172; export* 
and imiiorts of, 183 ; place of intei’est, 320'322, 
Bankers ; 154, 

Barbosa ; (1514) traveller, 310, .343, 372. 

BarbetS : class of birds, 67. 

Bards and Actors : 126, S.415. 

Bdrdesbkar : a Shenvi snb-division, 411, 

Bdvda : bill pass, 166. 

Basalt : columnar and blue, 396. 

! Basav : Ling^yat founder (1160), 119 note 1, 872. 
Bassein : Treaty of (1802), 198. 

Biul: rice soil, 144, 

Bears : eeo Ursida\ 

Beds : Tnivankor, 17. 

Bedstead : stone, 401 note 1. 

Bee-eater: the common Indian, 63. 

Belddrs : stone cutters, 129. 

Bele : a Mh:lr sub-division, 417. 

Belddrvddi : village of, 346 and note 2, 

Berads : a depressed chass, 416. 

Betel River : 175, 357 note 5. 

Betel : growth of (1514), 175 note 4. 

1 Bhddbbunjds : grain-parchers, 128. 


In this index S. stands for Sa'vantva'di. 
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Bhagvantgad; fort, 323. 

Bhanddris : cultivators, 124, 151, 152, 1.55, 171. 

S. 414, 426. 

Bharatgad: fort, 323, 

BhdtS: religious beggars, 131. S. 418. 

Bhdtids : traders, 120, 171. 

BMtU : level upland soil, 145. 

Bhavangad; fort, 323 . 

BhdviHB : prostitutes, 126. 

Bhakra s deer, 46. 

Bhistis : water drawers, 127. 

Bhois : fishers, 128, S. 415. 

"Bhojdev : Kolhapur chief (1190), 193, 335. 
Bhorpis ; rope dancers, 126. 

Bhovya : cattle disease, 294. 

Bhutes ; I’oligious beggars, 131. 

Bigha •• land measure, 164. 

B^dpur kings: (1500-1650), 195. 8.(1500-1627). 
439 . 

Birds: 52-99. s. 405. 

Bison! 46. 

Bittern : class of birds, 96. 

Births and deaths ; 295. S. 462. 

Black bird: 73. 

Boars : see iSuidie. 

Boats: 171. S.43.5. 

Bogars : traders, 413. 

Bond : labour mortgage, 162 note. 

Borrowers: 160 . 

Borya ; port, 184, 324. 

Boundaries = 1 . S. 387. 

Brdhmans : in• 1 17; cultivators, 150. S- 4U. 
Bricks: 3i. 

Bridges: 169. S. 435. 

British ; the( 1818 - ISSO), 198- 199. S. (1730- 1880 ), 


Chdlukyas : (a. d. 600), 192,193,372. S. 439, 465. 
Chdmbhdrs : shoemalrers, 129, 141. S. 415. 
Chdndvad : old rupee, 154 
Chapel : Hunter memorial, 136, 

Chaplets = use of, llO note 1. 

Chaukal = Kolhiput, victory at (1806), 198. 
Chaukuli : a Bcrad village, 416, 

Chaul ; Balhilra dependency, 193 note 1. 
Chavkoni ; Akbar’s square rupee, 154. 
Cheiroptera ; sub-order of animals, 43. 

Chikodi ; old rupee, 154. 

Child : Sir John (1690), 361 note 4. 

Chillies • cultivation of, 149. 

Chiplun : sub-divisioiial account, 2, 301-303; trade 
(1880), 180; town, population, trade, manufactures, 
management, history, rock temples, 324-326, 
Chitdris : painters, 415, 418, 438. 

Chitpdvans : a BrAhman sub-division, 111-113 ; 
dialect, peculiarities of. 111 note 4; landholders, 
1.38. S. 411. 

Cholera : 231, 239, 264, 292. S. 460. 

Christians : native, 135. S. 420, 426. 

Churches ■ Clirislian, 135 note. 

Clay : 31 ; deposits of white, 17. 

Climate: 22-28. S. 399. 

Clive : Colonel (17:’>6), 196, 382. 

Coal : 30. 

Cocoanut trees ; 34 ; tapping licences, 35. 

Coffee : cultivation of, 425, 

Communications •• 166. 

Communities : 137-142. S. 421. 

Condition: 10.5, 231, 239)240. 

Coot : class of birds, 93, 

Cormorant: thu little, 09. 

Cotton : <'iiltivatiou of, 149 ; .spinning and weaving 


441-447. 

Bulbuls : class of birds, 74. 

Bulki: cattle disease, 461. 

Buuting : class of birds, 84. 

Burnt Islands ; iV3 ; 324, 378. 

Burondi: Javal Brahman head quarters, 117; 

place of interest, 324. 

Buruds : bamboo mat makers, 12S. 

Byzantium : probable identification of, 192 note 3. 

0 . 


Cane work: 189. 


Oauides : jackals, & 0 ,4,5. 
Capital: 154-165, S. 428-432. 
Capitalists: 154. 

Carnivora: 44. 

Castes : lll'lSl- 8.411-420. 


Cats : civet and toddy, 45. 

Cattle diseases : 239, 264, 265, 294. s. 461. 
Caves : Chiplun and Kol (b.c. 200 - A.ii, 50), 192, 
326 ; Hasta Dongar, 370. 


of, 188. 

Courts : ninnbcv :md working of, 267, 268 . 8.452, 
Craftsmen : 125, 188; rural, 191, 

Creeks ■ 9 ; minut 11. 

Crimes : see Offences. 

Crops : 146. S. 420, 

Crows : 8i. 

Crow-pheasant: 08. 

Cuckoos: 67. 

Currency : 154. 8. 429. 

Customs : 183-187 ; receipts, 276. 8. 465. 
Cyclonish storms : 23-24. 

D. 

Dabchick : chass of birds, 98. 

Dibhol: town, 166; trade (1611), 176 ; sack of, 
195 note 4; derivation of the name, 326 note 
10 ; trade, history, remains, 326-331. 

Bdldis : a Musalmitn class, 134, 155, 171 ; fisher¬ 
men, 101. 

Daspatkaris : reduced peas.ant holders, 20,1, 
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DilU : Aral \ ( 170. 

Daiilatabad: uW rupee, 1 .74. 

Day labottvers ; see Labouring Classes. 

D4poli : suii-,liv-),si(.ii!i,l aoeoimt, 2, 296-299; town, 
331 ; climi'te, rtCatlstios of, 26, 27. 

De la Valll ■■ uavellcr (1624), 342. 

Density of poimlatiou : 2,106. 

Depressed t lasses ; 129. S. 416-418. 

Desliasths ; a '!!-,ihman siib-tiivisiou, 115. S. 411. 
Devgad : siit:,-,livi.sl<’ii.'tl account, 2, 311-313; 
trade (18M), 177; port, exports and imports of, 
186 ; town, ti lde, history, fort, 332. 

Devgad ; riem , 1(1. 

Devlis ; buSiiaudmmi, 126. S. 414. 

Devrukh : psaee of intiirest, 333, 

Devrukhds : a Ibilnnaa sub-division, 114. S. 411. 
Dhada : size if, I64.. 

Dhdmdpur -. la it at, if, 333. 

Dhdman; snik,, , 48, 

Dhangars ; s u pl erda, fOnote 1, 127- S.415. 
Dhdnia: snai e. lo. 

DharmsMldt : net Rost-iiouaes. 

Dlldrekaris'■ l eaeant.holders, 138, 139, 1.5G; 

position and ri.i.l)ti. of (1880), 206-209 ; position 
and rights of {I 'dS',, 227-234 and note 1, 
Dkarads ; bla hsinitlu, 413. 

DhdvddS! waultrirs, so. 

Dhopeshvar; tt i i)>le ai, 334. 

Diseases i 292, (3.46o. 

District Judge : juris,lietion of the, 267- 
Disturbances; (' 441 ■ iSfiO), 44.3, 

Dobetela ider.tiiicivtion of, 373. 

DoliS '. bearers >f, 41. 

Dom Joao de CtSf ro : Portuguese writer (1540), 
321, 342. 

Domestic Animals '• sec Animals. 

Don : a row boai., 171. 

Dongri upland sii 1, 1415. 

Dongri B&gdyat | IsH garden-land, 145. 
Dorevike : a G-c -Ai i sect, .119. 

Doves : 86. 

DrongOS = class <4 bids, 71. 

Dress: HO. S.-09. 

Ducks: 97, 98. 

Dulandi: outskbr, IM. 

Dumb: 108. 

Durgdbdi •• regen (1813), 443. 

Dutonda : snake, 48. 

DweUings : 136. S ‘W8. 

Dysentery: 292. S.-foi. 

E. 

Eagles: 56-67. 

Education ; receip-s tud openditure, 277 ; town, 
288; village, 290, 

Egrets : class of hi; d» 04. 

B 330—60 


Emigration ; 143. S. 422. 

Emigrants ; 143, 160 . 

Estates : wards’, 451. 

Exchange Bills : see Hundk. 

Excise : receipts and expenditure, 276 . S. 455. 
Expenditure : religious and festive, 165. 

Exports : (1540), 174; (1818), 176; (1880), 178,179 
183,184,185, 186, 187, 347,367, 361,376. S. 436. 

P. 

Factory : English, 197, 360, 378 ; French, 361 and 
note 7 ; Dutch, 361 note 9, 377 note 1. 

Pairs : 181 and note 1; Aohra, Adivra, 317; 
Burondi, 324 ; DhAmApur, Dhopeshvar, 384 
Harnai, 338 ; Kankoshvar, 342 ; Kelshi, 342 ; 
Khed, 344; LAnje, 345; Masnra, 308 ; Nevra, 364 ; 
l’avaehur.lm, 356; R,4jdpnr, 362; Sangameshvar, 
372; Velneshvar, ,374. S. 438; Akeri, 463 ( 
Kiukeri, 465 ; Tulas, 469. 

Falcons: 55. 

> 

Family (Animals) ; Canid*, 45; Felidee, 44; 
Lutrinin, 44 ; Simiada*, 42 ; Snid«, 46 ; Ursidse; 
44; Viverrid®, 45. 

Family (Birds) : Ampelidaa, so ; Anatidffi, 97 i 
Anseridse, 97; Ardoidee, 94-96; Brachypodidse, 
74 ; Buoerotid*, 65; Caprimulgid®, 63 J 
Charadridee, 90 ; Ciconid®, 04; Coraoiad®, 64 ; 
Colurahidin, 86; Cuoulid®, 67 ; Cursorid®, 90 ; 
Falconid®, 55; Fringillid®, 83; Glareolid®, 90 ; 
Gourid®, 87 ; Graoulid®, 99; Haloyonid®, 64 ;’ 
H®imit()podidie, 91 ; Himantopodid®, 93; 
Hirundiiiid®, 61 ; Laniad®, 09 ; Larid®, 98 j 
Megahemid®, 67 ; Merodip®, 63 ; Merulid®, 72 ; 
Musoicapid®. 71; Nectarinid®, 68 ; Otitid®, 90 ; 
I’arrid®, 93; Phasianid®, 87 ; Pieid®, 66 1 
Phcenicopterid®, 97 ; Podicipid®, 98; Paittaoid®, 
66 ; Rallid®, 93 ; Scolopaoidea, 91 ; Strigid®, 68 ; 
Sylviad®, 76; Tantalid®, 96; Tetranid®, 88; 
Tinamid®, 89 ; Trerouid®, 86 ; Upupid®, 69; 
Vultnrid®, 54. Sub-family ; Aocipitrin®, 65; 
Alandin®, 84; Anatin®, 97 ; Aqiiilin®, 66 - 67: 
Artamin®, 71; Buteonin®, 57; Oalamoherpin®, 
78 ; Campephagin®, 70 ; Oentropodin®, 68; 
Charadriu®, 90 ; Oolumbin®, 86 ; Coturnioin®, 
88; Corvin®, 81 ; Cypselin®, 62 ;- Diorurin®, 
71 ; Dryraoicin®, 78; Emberizin®, 84; 

Esacin®, 91 ; Estreldin®, 83; Faloonin®j S5 ; 
Fringillin®, 84 ; Fuligulin®, 98 ; Gallin®, 87 ; 
Graculin®, 99 ; Hirundinin®, 61 ; Ibisin®, 96; 
Ireninas, 76 note ; Larin®, 98 ; Merulin®, 72 ; 
Milvin®, 58; Motaoillin®, 80; Myiotheiin®, 
72; Nettapodin®, 97 Numenin®, 92; 

Oriolin®, 76 ; Palumbin®, 86; Passerin®, 84; 
Pavoniure. 87 ; Perdioin®, 88 ; Phyllomithinw, 
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73 ; Phylloaoopinaj, 79 ; Platalein®, 96 ; Plotinie, I 
99; PyenoHotinse, 94; Ruticillinaa, 77 ; Sivxicolinae, | 
76; Scolopaoinaj, 91 ; Sterninaj, 98 j Sturninai 
82 ; Tadorninse, 97 ; Timalinse, 73; Totaninae, 92; 
Tringinse, 92; Turturinse, 86 ; Vanellina;, 91. 
Family tree : 447, 

Famine : see Scarcity. 

Famine relief works ; 153,347, 379. 
fatehgad : fort, 337 . 

Fanjddr : village constable, 448. 

FelidSB ; tigers, &c., 44. 

Females ; proportion of, in population, 108. 

Ferries 170. S. 388. 

Fever: 264 , 292. s. 460 . 

Field tools; 151. 

Fish : kinds of, trade in fins and maws of, saw fi.sh, 
oysters, cuttle fish, wh^es, fishermen, stakes, 
boats, nets, markets, curing, 99-103. S. 406. 

Fishers; 101 , 

Flamingo : class of birds, 97. 

Florikiu = class of birds, 90. 

Flower peckers : class of birds, 69. 

Flycatcher ; class of birds, 71. 

Food: 110. S.409. 

Foot disease ; cattle, 294. S. 461. 

Forests •- 31-34 ; receipts from, 276. S. 404, 455. I 
Forts : Ratnitgiri, 334, 335 note 5. 

Fort Victoria: 335. ! 

Fowls i S7. 

Fruit trees : cesses'on, 38. 

Fursa ; snake, 51-52. 

G. 

Gdbits ! fishers, 127, 155, 171. S. 406, 415. 

Gadnadi ; river, 389. 

Gair Dasti ; a special tenvrre, 261. 

Gaj : size of, 164. 

Ganjipha ; playing cards, 438. 

Gdns : players, 415. 

Gansi: snake, 50. 

Ganesh Fnla ; place of interest, 335. 

Gaonkars ; village headmen (1818), 222. S. 448. 
Gauds : Brdhman sub-division, 426, 450, 

Oauudis : masons, 125, 163. 

GdvddiS : cultivators, 125. 

Gavlis ’. cattle keepers, 127. S. 415. 

Geology = 12-20. s. 390 - 399 . 

GhddiS : cultivators, 124; temple ministrants, 140. 
Gheria : see Vijaydurg. 

Ghisddis': blacksmiths, 125. 

Ghoda hdv ; a well, 465. 

GhonaS see Kindur. I 

Ghotga : hill pass, 166. 

Gimvas : 147. see NAehni. j 

Gildni : Bahidur Kh4n, Governor (1480), 194, 327. j 
Gneissic Series: 12 . S. 390-393. 


Gondhal a kind of dance, 131. 

Gondhalis - I beggars, 131. 

Gopals: ' 

Qosdvis ; 131. s. Bhdrathi, Nith, and Votdri, 419. 
Gotras : Chitp.ivan Brahman, 111 note 2; Shenvi, 
116 note 5. 

Goa : Vijayanagar kings of, 439. 

Gold : how weighed, 164. 

Gondvdua Series; is. 

Gopdlgad : see Anjanvel. 

Gorakhs ; religious beggars, 419 note 1 . 
Govafort ; 335, 337, 

Govalkot : fort, 326, 3.36. 

Goval : place of interest, 33,5. 

Greenshanks ; class of birds, 93. 

Gudgudi smoking bubble-bubble, 420, 438, 
Gnhdgar ; place of interest, 336. 

' GnjarS : traders, 120 , 171. 

Gulls ; class of birds, 98. 

Gun licences : 274. 

Gunthds ; measure of, 164. 

GuraVS : temple ministrants, 119, 126, 140, 141 ; 
(1818), 222. 

H. 

Hajjdj bin Yusuf : Governor (700), 133 and note 
1 . 

Halva ! early rice crop, 147, 

Hamilton traveller (1720), 341, 351, 360. 
Hanumant -• hill pass, 166. 

Hardis -. priest, 418. 

Hares - IS. 

Harbhara : gram, 148. 

Harbours ; see Ports. 

Harriers class of birds, 57. 

Harnai •• port, 17 1; imports and exports of, 184 ; 

town, 336 ; forts, 337. 

Harik : crop, 146. 

Hawks ; class of bii-ds, 55. 

Hen : 42 93. 

Hemp : *49. S. 425. 

Heptanesia ; probable identification of, 379. 
Herbert : traveller (1626), 330 note 1. 
Hereditary officers : district and village, 202. 
Herdsmen ; 127. 

Herons ■■ class of birds, 94-96. 

Hills: 3-5, 

Hirda ; gallnuts, ,38. 

History: early Hindus (b. c. 200-A. 0 . 1312), 
MusalmAns (1312-1660), MarAthSts (1660-1818), 
British (1818-1880), 192-199. S. 4.39 •447. 
Hiouan Tlisang ; Chinese traveller (640), 321 note. 
Hodavda ; village of, 439. 

Holdings ; 145. S. 423. 

Holidays: 4io, 4i6. 
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Honeysnckers ■ clasa of birds, 69, 

Hoopoes : clssa of birds, 69; 

Hornbills iss of birds, 65. 

Horn work; i«6. S. 437. 

Hospitals : itiitiatics of, 293. S. 46'!. 

Hot springs: 2 J, 36-1362. 

Houses; 11'lubtr nud description of, 136-137; 

investmen'9 in, (57. 

House-tax niunicipal, 281. 

Hoysala Be lliUa ; mlers (1250), 198. 

Hukeri : oil mjieti, lf)4. 

Hundis : es dm. g.- bills, 1.54. S. 429. 
Husbandmen 121 125; caste, house, stock, 
funiiture, (and condition of, 150-152; 
borrowers, l(!0. S, 426. 

I. 

Ibis : class of birds, 06. 

Immigrants . iniy Musalmltn, 133 note 1 . 
Imports : (If lO , 174 i (1818), 176; (1880), 178, 
179, 183, 18), 185, 186, 187, 347, 357, 361, 37.5. 
S. 436. 

Indmddrs : gra. t .ca (1818), 225. 

Industries ; '87101, S. 437. 

Infirmities. ' Oh. <}, 408. 

Insectivora '■ oiiltt ol unimals, 44. 

Instruction •• ststistics of, 282-291. S. 458-450. 
Insurance •• l >4 
Interest. 159 S. 429, 

Intermittent spi-ing ' 22, local story of, 22, 
Investment' onusof, 156-159. S.428. 
lora ■ class of liirlii, 7,>, 

Iron 29 ; expt r) it, 175. 

Iron clay ; fonu itioii of, 396. 

Irrigation' 14 '• S. 123, 

Islands; 388,389 

IsmdU Adil Sliih (1.520), .329. 

latdva Hauls ■. iu ircoroiaeut leases, 157. 

Ives : traveller l r/i'5), il82 note 1. 

J. 

Jacana : the phda...iiit l;ail.3d, 93. 

Jack trees: 37, 3‘i. 

Jagadekamalle '"Ur (1025), 19,3. 

Jails : 274 ; risoe: pi r iuifl e spenditurc, 277. S. 454, 
456. 

Jains : traders, 119, S. 413. 

Jainiclia Khan b (ho -Jain’s pillar, 120. 
Jainism : traces 'f 119. 

JamdtiS . a Mus., Id. ‘m ol.-vss, 133. 

Jangams ' raligi. U.s hegga' s, 131, 141. g. 413. 
Janjira : Sidi of, io.>. 

JaVals ; a Brahmi n nifcrcbvision, 117; landholders, 
138. 

Jayrdm Savant (■ ), 4ii. 


Jaygad ; port, exports and import,s of, 184; town 
and fort, 340-341 ; identification of, 340 note 3. 
Jaytdpur. port, imports and exports of, 183 ; 

history, objects of interest, 341. 

Jaysingh ; see Jagadekamalla. 

Jingars = saddlers, 129 . g, 415, 418, 437. 

Jog ; river, 11, 99. 

Jogis : religious beggars, 131. 

Justice ; changes (1756-1880), staff, working, civil 
justice, debtors, arbitratioji ooui-t, registration, 
criminal justioo, staff, village police, offences, 
district police, statistics, crime, 266-274 ; receipts 
and expenditure of, 276. g. 452-454, 455. 

K. 

Kadboli ; snake, 50. 

Kaddan ; pulses, 147. 

K^ju : eashewnut tree, 38, .39. 

Kdjirda ; hill pass, 16B, 178. 

Kalfidgi geries ; g. .394, 

Kaldvantins •• dancing girls, 126. 

Kfilavli : rive.', 10. 

Kamdvisddr ; native manager (1818), 220, 
Kdmtekot. fort, 342. . 

Kanakdurg ; fort, 337,342. 

Kankeshvar . temple at, 342. 

Kindur ; snake, 50-61. 

Kdnhoji ; depredations of Angria, 195. 

Kanoja ; a Brihman sub-division, 117, 
Kdnphatis ; religious beggars, 131, g, 419 note 1,. 
KardU •• a Koli stronghold, 128. 

Karhdd; town, 114. 

Kai'lldda ; a Brithmiin sub-division, 114. g, 411. 
Karli ; river, 10. g. 388. 

Karna : Ch^lukya king (650), 192 note 5, 372 and 
note 1. 

Karavir •• KoihApur, . 372 . 

Kdrsal . Khot exactions, 213; 

KAsdrS : coppersmiths, 126. 

KAtkaris ■■ catechu makers, 43. 130- 
Katttban ; a special tenure, 261, 

KAzi : Musalmin head, 132 note 2, 141. 

Kelshi : creek, 11; exports and imports of, 183 ; 
port, ,342. 

Kevikuls •• tenants-at-wlll, 450. 

KhairAt Kb An . Habsi (1690), 31 8, 3 . 37 . 

KhAlAti coast lands, 151 note 1. 

KhArepatan : trade (I 8 I 8 ), 177; town, history,. 

fort, remains, 343. 

KhAri : see Baul. 

KhArvat = salt rice-land, 144. 

KhArviS •- sailors, 128. 

Khatelis ; peasant-holders, 450. 

Kbatib ; Musalman preacher, 141. 

Khed: sub-divisional accounts, 2, 299; town, 
history, rock temples, 344. 
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Xhem SAvant ( I. ) .- Vidi chief (1630), 440. 

» » (II.): „ (1675-1709), 440. 

» „ (III.) : „ (1755-1803), 441-442. 

» .. (IV.): „ (1812-1840), 443-445. 

Khots ; village renters, 137 ; caates of (1880), 
138, 156; position and privileges of (1880), 
204-206 ; position and caste of (1818), 225-227. 
Kiagfishers : class of birds, 64. 

Eiakeri -• place of interest, 465. 

Kirkee -• battle of (1817), 198. 

Kitea -• 68. 

Eirvaat: a Brahman sub-division, 115. 

Kochra -■ village of (A.D. 600), 192 note 4, 354 
note 2. S. 439 note 1. 

Kokam : Indian mangoateen, 37, 39. 

Kokirs : Christian ma.suns, 31. 

Kol : rook temples at, 344. 

Kolia ; 127, 128, 171; Dongii, 131. 

Eolainda: wild dogs, 45. 

Kottkanaath ; see Chitpilvdns. 

Konkani Muaalmflns; 104, 132,171 
Koahtia : weavers, 125. S. 415. 

Enddl : sub-division, 387 ; town, history, fort, 465. 
Enddldeshkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 411, 
Euddai ; see Tildri. 

Kudydt! rice soil, 1-44. 

Eads : see Konkani Mnsalmins. 

Enldrgi : see Dhiirekari. 

KuUth : pulse variety, 147. 

Kulkamia : hereditary village accountants, 140, 
202} (1818), 222. S. 448. 

Kumbhdra = potters, 126, 141. s. 415. 
Kumbhdrli t hill pass, 166,169, 324. 

Eunbis : cultivators, 121, 161. 

Eundi : hill pass, 166. 

Eupicha Doagar : place of interest, 405. 

Kuaada: snake, 50. 

L. 

Labour : forced, 140 ; mortgage of, 16'2, S- 4,30. 
Labouring claaaea •• 128 . S. 430. 

Ldg ; cattle disease, 461. 

Lakea:!!. S-389, 467, 46a 
LakMm Sdvaut •- (1641-1655), 440. 

Lamdna : see Vaujdris. 

Land: investment in, 156; transfers of, 162; 

how measured, 164. S. 429, 449. 

Land administration : changes, staff, tenures, 
revenue settlement history, 200-262. S. staff, 
administration, tenures, survey, wards’ estates, 
448-451. 

Landboldera : four classes of (ISlS), 226-230. 
LdnjO : town, remains, 129, 345. 

Lapwing; class of birds, 91. 


Lark : 84. 

Laterite : Konkan, 18 ; stone, 31. S. 397. 
Leather workers : i29. S. 4i6. 

Leper hospital; 293. 

Leprosy; 292. 

Libraries : 290. S. 459. 

Light-houses : I72, 318, 341, 368, 378. 

Lime: 14, 3i. 

Limestone : 31. 

Lingdyats : traders, 118. S. 413. 

Local funds : 280 . g. 456. 

Locusts ; 426. 

LohdndS : traders, 121, 171. 

Lohdrs -• blacksmitlis, 125, 141, 

Lora : quartzite inlier, 14. 

Love bird Karta, 66. 

Lutrinsa : otters, &c., 44. 

M. 

Machhva : a small boat, 171. S. 435. 

Mdchdl : hill, 4, 8, 345. 

Magpie : class of birds, 82. 

Magazine aMarktlu, 291, 

Mabddevgad ; fort, 465, 

Mahmud II. ; Bahmani (1600), 327. 

Mahmud Gdvan : minister (1470), 194- 
Mahim : sack of, 194. 

Mahipatgad •• fort, 4,345. 

Mahdpral; town, 345. 

Mahdjan: 118. 

Makaraudgad: 4. 

Maimatgad; fort, 346. 

Mala: hill pass, 160, 178, 371. 

Malabdrs ; pirates, 342, 372 note 5. 

Malabdr point : derivation of the name, 342 
note 4. 

Males : pnrportion of, 108. 

Malet : toml) of Mrs., 322. 

Malik Ahmad : (1490), 194. 

Malik ul-Tujjar : a Bahmani chief (1430), 193. 
Malik K^fur : (1312), 327 . 

Mali : ricliest rice soil, 144. 

Mdlis : cultivators, 124. 

Mdlvan : sub-divisional account, 2, 313-316 ; 
town, 172 ; trade (1818), 177 ; customs division, 
trarlo, 185; port, exports and imports, 186 ; 
cession of (1812), 198; derivation of the name, 
346 note 4 ; population, trade, manufactures, 
health, history,fort, 346-352. 

Mdlvans : pirates, 197, 350 and note 9, 351, 378. 
Maildagara : probable identification of 192 note 3 • 
319, 352. 

Mandangad ; fort, 4, 352. 

Mandelslo : traveller (1639), 330, 341. 

Mango trees: 37, 39. 
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M&nga: ISO, mil 

Manohar : history, 446, 466. 

Manaantofjh fort, 467. 

Maiiufactlires : etc Industries. 

Manyir: tnniiu, .'ih. 

MarAthds mltivators, 122, 160, 240. S. 414, 
426. 

Mare Josld : ICliir priest, 130. 

Mark ; a * no weight, 431 note 2. 

Marv4dis : t adurs, 121 , 159. 

Mashdlchia toicli-l>oarers, 415. 

Masons; 2 ,') 

Masura ; ow u, identification of, 362 and note 8. 
Mauryds : (o i. 634), 192. 

Means of doinmunication; see Roads. 
Measures : i Weights and Measures. 

Medicine lOieiptii and expenditure of, 277) 
native, 2 ,14, 

Mercantil'l Classes ; see Traders. 

Metal work : 

Mhdngiri : ,1 sa, ting vessel, 171. 

Mhdrs : oa ito of, 129 ; village servants, copper grant 
to, 140, 163, 222) borrowers, 161 ; (1818), 223 
and note 3 ; {IK’il), 240. S. 418, 

Migration. I43. fj. 422 . 

Mills : ste nil saw, IS,9, 288. 

Military Sorviice - persons engaged in and 
pension* 8, lOii, 130, 143, IGO. 

Military ijxpeiaditure ; 277. S. 450. 

Milizigeris : Jirobable identification of, 192 note 
3 ! 348 note 4. 

Minerals '-".Id!!, 317 . S. (Oi. 

Minivets • ■■l.asK of birds, 70 . 

Mirdsi : d 1 n,-landuoldcr, 129. 

Mirya ; I l.r 0 of interest, 353. 

Mission •• .'fi.otcii, 

Mitgdvd(i.S : oali makers, 125. S. 415. 
Money-lenders ; 138. S. 428. 

Monkeys ; la igur n,nd bonnet, 43. 

Moropant Mar.itlii poet (1750), 114 note 1 . 
Movements : 11 :;. S. 422. 

Mosques ; lidd, 330, 331 and note I, 362, 380 note 
1 . S. 464. 

MotiTaliv ; reservoir, 389, 468. 

Mnchkund : flunous sage, 345, 

Muohkuil(Li : river, 8. 

Muddle I'Shoal ■■ sunken rock, 353. 

Mug : piibi, variety, 148, 

Ml^dvai : Vltjsalmdn vilbage servant, 141. 

Mnlla : il Hdbnan village servant, 141. 
Municipiilities 281. S. 457, 

Munias 0 ass of birds, 83. 

Musalmins; 131-134, 171 ; rulers (1312-1660), 
193; nail US anti writers (1872), 284. S. 420, 
459. 

Musla : aet flulki. 


Mnsopalle •• probable identification of, 192 note 3. 
Mnziris ; probable identification of, 352 and note. 
Mynas ; class of birds, 82, 

N. 

dchni ! crop, 147. S. 425. 

; snake, 49. 

Ndgli : see N^chni, 

: Gujanit Arab settlers, 133 and note 1, 
Ndndos = fort, 353. 

Nanaguna ; probable identification of, 320 note 2, 
Ndna Fadnis : (1720-1800), 321. 

Nardva : hill pass, 166. 

Navaritte ; traveller (1670), 330. 

Nerur place of interest, 467. 

Nets; 102. 

Nevra : temple at, 354. 

Newspapers : 291. 

Nhdvis ; barbers, 127 and note 1, 142. S. 415, 
Nikitin ; Athau.asius (1470), Russian traveller, 327, 
Nightjars ; class of birds, 63. 

Nitra ; probable identification of, 192 note 3, 354 
and note 2. 

Nivti : town, fort, 354. 

o. 

Occupation : lOD. s. 408. 

Octroi dues: 281. 

Offences ; number of, 271, 273-4. 

Ogilby ! geographer (lb/0), 175, 330 note 5, 841, 
342. 

Oilseeds ; cultivation of, 148. 

01och»ra ; probable identification of, 192 note 3. 
Omens : 128 note 1. 

Orders ; (Animals) Carnivora, 44 ; Inseotivora, 44 } 
Primates, 42; Rodentia, 45 ; tfngulata, 45. 
Orders ! (Bii-da) Gemitorea. 85-87 ; Grallatores, 
89-96; Inaeasorea, 61-84; Natatores, 96 - 99; 
Raptores, 54-60; Rasores, 87-89. 

Ore ; metallic, 393; iron, 401. 

Orioles •. class of birds, 76. 

Ornaments ; investments in, 158. 8. 410, 

Otdris : casters, 125. 

Otters : 806 Lutrina;. 

Owls ; 58-60, 

Oysters ; catcher of, 91 ; 101, 

P. 

Paddy : see Maohhva. 

Padmagad : fort of, 346, 350. 

Pdkhddis : raised oausewaya, 136. 

Palav : kind of tenure, 450. 

Pdlgad : fort, 354. 

Pdlil : village, 355. 

Pdligars : MarAtha chiefs, 193 note 7. 8. 439 
note 2, 
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Pan : a Mhiir sub-ilivision, 417. 

P4nd : measure of, 1C4. 

Panlldla ; capture of, 193, 

Pdndavgad: 351, 355. 

P4ndivad •• snake, 49. 

Pdnthal ; rice soil, 144. 

Panther : 42, 44. 

ParitS : washermen, 127, 142. S. 415, 

P4rpoIi '■ Wh pass, 16G and note 2, 169. S. 388, 
397, 433 ; trade (1876), 436. 

Pirsia: 134,171. 

Parashurdm : ponds dug by, 326; legendary story 
of, 355 note 4. 

Parashurdm ; Chitpfivan head-ijuarters. 111, .3.55. 
Parashurdm Bhdu Patvardhan ■■ (1767), 117. 
Parashur^in : hill pass, 167. 

Passes : 166 and note 2, 355. S. 388, 433. 

Pdt: place of interest, 467. 

Pdtharvats = stone hewers, 125. 

PAvas •• port, 355. 

Peacock; 87 ■ 

Pednekar ; a Shenvi sub-division, 412. 

Pendur : lake, il. 

Perquisites ; barber’s, 127 note 1. 

Personal Servants -. 127. 

Periplus = (a.k. 247), 174, 319, 352, 378 . 

Peya : cattle disease, 294. 

Fharjaus ; cultivators, 124. 

Phatemdri : a large .vessel, 171. 

Phonda = trap varieties of, 16 j hill pass, 166 and 
note 2, 169, 332, 343, 358. 

Phond Sdvant (I.) = V5di chief (1665), 440. 

(II): .. (1709-l737).440.44l. 

” (III.): „ (1806-1812), 443. 

„ (IV.): „ (1867-1869), 447. 

Physical Features : see Aspect. 

Pierre Almeyda : Portuguese Viceroy (1746), 349. 
Pigeons : 85. 

Pipit : class of birds, 80. 

Pirate coast ; (a.b. 1.50) 105, probable identific.a- 
tion of, places on the, 192 note 3. 

Piracy : TuUji’s, 338 ; Sangameshvar Naik’s, 341, 
Pirdnka : glass-bead necklace, 419 and note 3. 
Pirkhdni : old rupee, 426, and note 1, 429. 

Plant beds : the UatnAgiri, 17. 

Pliny: (77), 354. 

Plough of land : 145. 

Plovers : class of birds, 90, 

Police ; village, district, strength, cost, working, 
271-273, 277. S. 464. 

Population: early population, later colonists, 
census estimates, 1820, 1845, 1851, 1872,102-106; 
sub-divisions, sex infirmities, age, religion, 
occupation, dress, food, 107-110; race, villages 
and houses, 110-136; readers and writers, 283. 


S. census (1844, 1861, 1872), 407 ; dwellings, food, 
dress, ornaments, holidays, character, condition, 
race, 408-420 ; town and country population, 421 
readers and writers, 459. 

Ports : Ratn;igiri, 356. 

Post : 173 ; receipts and expenditure, of 277. S'.. 

435. 

Pottery : 188, 348. 

PrahhUB : Kayasth, 118. S. 412'. 

Prachitgad see Uehitgad. 

Frasiddhgad : fort, 467. 

Prices ; 163. S. 431. 

Primates : order of .anim;ds, 42. 

Ptolemy : (150), 319, 352, 379. 

Pulanvat : sandy rice soil, 144, 204. 

Pulses : cultivation of, 147-148. 

Pupils : caste of (1879), 284. 

Plirangad : exports and imports of, 186 ; place o£ 
interest, 356. 

Q. 

Q,uails : class of birds, 88-89. 

Cluartzites ; Kaladgi, 13-15. 

R 

Babi : alluvial soil, 145. 

Raghundth Sdvant •• (1867), 447. 

Rails : class of birds, 94. 

Rainfall : 23. S. 399. 

Rdjkot : fort, 351, 362. 

Rdidpur : trade (1649), 175 ; trade (1818), 177 • 
trade (1880), 180, 368; Portuguese victory at, 195 
note 7; place of interest, population, trade,, 
communications, buildings, municipality, water 
supply, history, fort, factory, 357-362. 

Rajputs : mea.sengers, 128. 

Rdkhan cowherd, 414. 

Rdm : hill pass, 166. s. 388 ; geology of, 392. 

Rdmoshis : watchmen, 129, 219. 

Edmgad ; fort, 302. 

Rattdpdr : place of interest, 362. 

Rangdris •• dyers, 125. 

Rdngna :^rill pass, 166. 

Eangna : See Uehitgad. S. 467. 

Ednubdi : a Gosivi goddess, 419. 

Rasdlgad : fort, 4, 362. 

Rdthod rulers ■■ (*•»• lOOO), 19.3. 

Ratndgiritown: climate, 24; customs division, 
exports and imports of, 184 ; port details, wa er 
supply, population, trade, manufactures, manage, 
meiit, buildings, burning and burial grounds, 
history, fort light-house, .163-368. , 

Ratndgiri district : boundaries, siib-divisions, 
aspect, hills, 1-5 ; rivers, creeks, 6-11 ; geology, 
12-19; water supply, hot and intermittent 
springs, climate, 20-28; minerals, forests, trees, 
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29-40; udrriiils, birds, fiali, 41-103; original 
settlers, jol mints, ]3opulation in 1820, 1835,1846, 
1852, an I. 872; census details of 1872, dress, 
food, lO-i ■ 110 j details of Hindus, MusalmsLns, 
PArsis.aiiil I'li istians, 111-1.35 ; villages, houses, 
commun tils movements, 136-143 ; soil, 
irrigation, li ildings, stock, crops, cultivators, 
bad seasoin, 144-153; capitalists, currency, 
classes 'idio save, investments, money-lending, 
interest, I >4- 160 ; borrowers, land transfers, 
labour jiicit tgage, wages, prices, weights and 
ineasurei, 166-165 ; communications, tolls, 

bridges, reat-houfies, ferries, shipping, light¬ 
houses, post, telegraph, 160-174; trade 
(247 ■ 188 )) ; traders, exports and imports, 
course cl‘ tradi;, detaihs of sea trade, customs 
divisions 175-137 ; industries, 188-191; early 
Hindus, Musalmfins, Marittlids (1660-1818); 
British (ISIS-1880), 192-199; acquisition, 

changes il l! I tlafl, tenures, history of landrevemie 
settlemei t, aeasoo re 2 Jorts, 200-265; judicial 
changes, stiff, (iivil anil criminal justice, civil 
court stitiftics, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, staff, offences, police, jails, 266- 
274; balmia sheet, local funds, municipalities, 
275-281 seiioola piuiiils, education, statistical 
returns, scimol of industry, town and village 
eduoatioii, -uhraries, newspapers, 282-291; 
diseases, hcspitals, native practitioners, cattlo- 
disease, vaccination, 292-290 ; sub-divisions, 
296-316 ; places of interest, 317-.384. 

Ratnfigir' rivor : S. 

Redi fort h story and construction of, 369-371. 

Reddjiji : im q!e of, 336. 

Redshanks : clajs of birds, 93. 

Registration : 270; receipts and expenditure, 277. 
S- 453, 4 >6. 

Religious beggars ; 131. 

Rest-houEss ; lfi9 S- 435. 

Return ; I;at utgin school, 285-287. 

Revenue £ nd I'inauce : sec Balance Sheet. 

Revenue Kettlement; Bijapuv (1502), Shiviji’s 
(1670-lGl if)i, .Sainbbiiji’s(1683), Sidi’s (1699-1744), 
Angria’s 1714), Po3hw.a’s (1756-1818) 213-219; 
Britisli mm'iijest (1818), district ofticers and 
village st, .6 (1 SIS),(lovernmentdemand,accounts, 
landholdi rsi, inamdArs, khots, peasant-liolclers, 
and ten iiti, 2.L9-229; changes (1818-1825), 
230-2.35; suiacy (1827-1830), state of the district 
(1830-I8‘l:0) ;!iurvey proposed (1845-1851), Capt. 
Wingate’I ic ioirt (1851), survey determined on 
(1851), e: [le imental survey (1851), survey (1853), 
survey st ipped (1856), state of the diatrict(185G), 
General 1 raiuiiB survey (1859), 236-248; second 
survey (; hii'i ■ 1876), khot commission (1874,) 
Govornm lUt decigioti (1876), final settlement 


1877-1879, survey (1876), survey results (1865- 
1878), special tenures (Sheri Thikdns, Katuban, 
Gair Bast! Lands), 249-262. 

Rice : cultivation of, 147 ; varieties of, 147 note, 
S- 424 ; varieties, 4 25 note 1. 

Rivers:5-11. S. 388. 

Roads : (1851-1880), 167-169. S- 433. 

Robins: 76. 

Road metal 31, 

Rocks : talcose, intrusive, 393. 

Rock Temples ; 371. 

Rodentia : order of animals, 45. 

Roller : the Indian, 64. 

Rudraddman : king (a.d. 150), 192. 

Ruminantia: 46. 

S. 

Sahyddri ; mountains, 3 ; geological formation of, 
16. 

Sahyddri Khand : 114 note 2, 115, 372, 

SdHs : weavers, 125. 

Sdlva hill 1 geological formation of, 14. 

Salt ; manufacture of, 190; receipts and expenditure 
of, 276 : pans 348. S. 438, 465. ..-i 

Sambhdji ; capture of Kalusha and, (1690), 196 
note 8. 

Sangameshvar : sub-divisional accounts, 2, 
303-305;Naik of, 341 ;town, trade, fires, history,. 
temples, 371-373. 

Sand spits: 19. 

Sand: 31. 

Sand pipers ; class of birds, 92. 

Sangars : weavers, 125. 

Sarambal ; place of interest, 467. 

Sarpatoli : snake, 49. 

Saravdds ; religions beggars, 131, 

Sarjekot : fort, 352, .373. 

Sdshtikar ; Vaishnav Shenvis, 411. 

Sdtavli : place of interest, 373. 

Sdvants : treaties with KolhApur and the, 198. 

Sdvantvddi Town : population, trade, lake, forti 
snb-divisions, 467 - 468. 

Savings Bank; 156. 

Sdvitri : river, 6, 297. 

Scarcity : years of, 152. S. 426. 

Schists: 13. s. 391. 

Schools ; number and staff, 282 ; girls’, 283 ; high, 
vernacular, and industrial, 288-9; private, 
mission, Vedio, 289-290. S. 458. 

Seamen : earnings of, 170, 172. 

Sea trade : 170 , 172 ; early, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
174-178; (1819-1879) 181-183. 

Seasons •• 262-265. 

SeSikreiCnai : probable identification of, 378. 
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Servants : village, 139. 

Shales : 14, is. 

Shag^: see Cormorant. 

Sh&Stri : river, 8, 303. 

Sh^stri : head religious officer, 141. 

Shel: moist land, 423. 

Shenvis saBrAhman sub-diviaion, 116; peculiarities 
in dialect of, 116, note 6. S. 411. 

Sheti&s : headmen, 118, 142, 191. 

Sher : size of, 164, S. 432. 

Sheep : 40. 

Sheri Thikan ; a special tenure, 259. 

Shevgad : hill pass, 166. 

Shib&di : a sailing vessel, 171. 

Shimpis ; tailors, 126, 142. S. 415. 

Shindds: cultivators, 124. 

Ship building: 172. 

Shipping ! investments in, 158. 

Shirke : MarAtha chief (1460), 194. 

Shivdji ! (1668),195, 330, 335 note 3; image of, 
360, 369, 377, 380. 

Shopkeepers : village, 181. 

Shrikes ; 69-71. 

Sidhgad = fort, 373. 

Silh&ris ! the Goa (llOO), 193, 194. 

Simiadffi : monkeys, 42, 

Sinhdev : a Devgiri YAdav (1100), 193, 
Sindhndurg : fort of, 349 - 352 , 373 . 

Slxkeer ; class of birds, 68. 

Small-pox : 292. 

Snakes): harmless colubrine, 48; venomous 
oolubrine, 49 ; viperine, 50. 

Snake bird : the Indian, 99. 

Snipe : class of birds, 91. 

Soil' : 144. S. 399, 423. 

Sondrs : goldsmiths, 125, 142, S. 415. 

Sparrows: 84. 

Springs hot, 21 ; intermittent, 22. 

Stamps '. receipts and expenditure, 276. S. 455. 
Steamers: i7o, 365. 

Stilts : olA8fl of birds, 93. 

Stints : class of birds, 92. 

Stock : 41, 146. S. 423 

Stone : the VAlAval and Akeri, 401. 

Storms : 23, 231. 
storks : class of birds, 94. 

Snbaerial formations ; i9- S. 398. 
Snb-divisions : 2 -, old (1818), 219 and note 4. 
Sugar-cane : cultivation of, 148 ; Mauritius, 148, 
note. 

Snids : boars, &o. 45. 

Snlimdn : early Arab traveller (840), 132. 
Snmirgad ; fort, 4,373. 

Snndarvddi ; see SAvantvAdi. 

Surnames : ChitpAvan, 111 note 2 ; Mardtha, 123, 
Survey 240, 244, 248, 257. S. 451. 


Sutdrs : carpenters, 125, 141. S. 415. 

Sub-divisional accounts : area, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, produce, people, 296j-316. 

Suvamdurg ; customs division, 183 ; fort, history, 
338-340, .374. 

Subordinate Judges; 267. 

Swallows : class of birds, 61. 

Swifts i class of birds, 62. 

Syenite: 394. 

T. 

Tailap : a ChAlukya king (970) ; 193 note 1. 

Tdg ; (hemp) cultivation of, 149. 

Talakhba : a Mhdr idol, 418, 

Talavda ; river, 389. 

Talc: 30. S.401. 

Talavna : poml, 389. 

Tamar : probably Devgad, 333. 

Tdmbats ; see KAsArs. 

Tambolis : betel sellers, 128. 

Taxes ; 276. 

Teak : growth of, 32, 36, 297. 

Teals : class of birds, 97, 98. 

Telegraph : 173 ; sub marine, 180, receipts and 
expenditure, 277. 

Tells : oil pressers, 125, 142. S- 415. 
Temperature : 24. s. 400. 

Temples : 317, 322, 334, 338, .342, 344, 346, 350, 
,352, 353, 354, 356, 362, 363, 372, 383. 

Tenants •• four classes of, 205; Khots’ lower, 
209-213. 

Tenures : 203-213 ; special, 259-282. S. 449^ 

Terekhol: river, 388. 

Terns; 98. 

Thdkurs ; unsettled tribe, 130. S. 420. 

Thevenot : traveller (1663), 330. 

Thrush : class of V>ird3 72, 

Tieifenthaler : traveller (1750), 354 note 3. 

Til : see Oilseeds. 

TildfTi ; river, 389 ; geological formation of tlie 
bod of, 392. 

Tiles: 31. 

Tit ; class of birds, 80. 

Tivra : (north and south) hill passes, 166. 

Tolls: 169. S. 435. 

Toparon ; suggested identification of, 192 note 3, 
,333 note 1. 

Towns : capture of RatuAgiri, (1818), 198,199, 

Trade : early, sixteenth century—merchants, 
vessels, routes, imports, exports; seventeenth 
century, condition of the district (1670); 
eighteenth century ; nineteenth century ; exports 
(1818), chief marts (1818) ; development, present 
marts, condition of trade, traders, exports, 
imports, through trade, course of trade, customs 
divisions, 174-187. S. 436. 
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Trade guMB; I'Ji- 

Tra4ern = 1 is-121; 178, 184, I86, ise, I87, 347,358. 
Trap : 1'ei! Ml. 13, 15-17. S. 395. 

Trapdyicef 17 S. 393. 

Treatieti : 351. s. 440,44i, 442, 444. 

Tree#:!! lO) fniit, 37; liquor yielding, 34-36; 
sacred iind ornamental, 39-40; timber, 36. S. 
401-4(4 

Tribes; (Animals) .Ruminantia, 46 ; (Birds) 
Coniro tri's, 81 ; Cultirostres, 94; Dentirostres, 
69;Fisiiri i!i1;r(!a, 61 ; Latitores, 93 j Lametlirostres, 
97 ; Loi igii ostres, 91; Mergitores, 98; Pisoatores, 
99; P] eseinwtres , 90 ; Scansorea, 66; Tenuiroa.- 
tres, 66 ; l^agatorea, 98. 

Talas : 1 lir st, 469. 

Tar : pulse . ariety, 148. 

Taral :liJt sjmngH at, 21. 

Taranacsboas : possible identiticatiun of, 192 
note 3, '160 onto '2. 

u, 

Uohitgaii: ort.-syi. 

Udid ! pu !si; variety, 148. 

ITlaadi: >iniiin.ioat, 171. 

Uadi i tn 0 , i7i Si>. 

Unhdle ! saci'lid intermitting spring at, 22, 131, 
Ua^latp : Jider of animals, 45. 

Unsettleil tribes: 130. 

Upris .• yearly tenants, 203, 210. 

UrsidSB ! Jcai'!), &c., 44, 

V. 

VaCfiiaati.Otl statiHtios of, 295. S, 461. 

VddAs ; h ini'.C'ts, 136. 

VadarS ; a-o xlcutters, 128. 

VAdi-. see Sii'.'witvadi. 

VAgberi : plioe of interest, 469. 

VAghotai : ] laeei of interest, 374. 

Vaidas : ncr icine hawkers, 129 ; medicines of, 129 
pote 1. 

VaidyaS : mr jvi medical practitioners, 294, 
VAjantrit ; mueiciaus, 415. 

ValAti I'inncr .iplands, 1.51 note. 

VAlAvde: ph .ce of interest, 469. 

VAais : 118. S. 413. 

VanjAriS ; feO-dn carriers, 131. 

VarAd: lai c, ii. 

Vari : eult vii.u;)n of, 147. 

Varthems ■ traveller (1503), 328. 

Varkas ; U >1 m l soil, 145. s. 423. 

VAsbisbti : 11 , ei, 6 - B, 297, 324, 325. 

VodashAlt : ‘'edic Mihool, 290. 

VelaesbVBC : place of interest, 374. 
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Veagarla : sub-divisional account, 2, 316 ; port, 
170; trade(1660), US-jtrade (1879), 178|CUBtom* 
division, exports and imports of, 187 ; town, 
position, population, trade, communicationi, 
manageiaent, history, rocks, 374-379. 

Vengfurla Beacon; 376. 

Venefars : carriers (1670), 170. 

Vernacular schools : statistics of, 290. 

Vessels sailing, 170-172; names of, 172note. 

VetAlgad ; fort, 378. 

VetAl : image of the demon god, 371. 

Villages : 136 ; three classes of, 201; offioert of, 
201. S. 421. 

Village communities : see Communities. 

Village headmen ; position of, 138; how chosen. 
140. 

Village servants ; (i) useful to the state 139- UO; 
(2) useful to the villagers, 141; (3) useful to 
neither, 142. 

Vijaydurg : creek, 9 ; customs division, trade, 
exports and imports, 185 ; capture of (1766), 196 ; 
port, position, trade, fort, history, 379-383. 

Vijaygad ; fort, 383. 

VikramAditya (IV) ; a GhAlukya king (1120), 193. 

VishAlgad : hill pass, 166. 

Viverridse ; civet cat, &c., 45. 
j Vulture : class of birds, 64-56. 

!■ W. 

Wagtail : class of birds, 80. 

Wages : 163. S- 430. 

Warblers : class of birds, 78-79. 

Water works ; Chiplun, 326; Hornai, 337 
E.'ijUpur, 359 ; RatnSgiri, 364 ; Vengurla, 376. 

Water supply 20 . 

Watson : Admiral (1756), 196, 361. 

Weaver Bird; 83. 

Weights and Measures: 164-165. S. 481-482. 

Webb grave of Colonel, 352. 

Wigeon ; class of birds, 97. 

Wild animals : 42 - 46. S. 406. 

Woodpeckers : class of birds, 66. 

Worms : 292, 

Writers; 118 , S- 412. 

Wrecks :General Outram (1871), 23,342; Johnetoa 
Castle (1866), 347. 

Y. 

YAdavs ! the Bevgiri (1080), 193. S' <89. 

Yashvantgad: fort, 384. 

Years of Scarcity ; see Scarcity. 

Yusuf Adil KhAn ■■ (1460), 195,327. 



